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PREFACE. 


rx-j  offering  to  the  public  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  Handbook  of  Rome  and 
8  Environs,  the  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  place  before  his  readers  a 
i«>itliful  description  of  the  Eternal  City,  with  its  treasures  of  Art  and  its 
monuments  of  Antiquity,  in  its  new  aspect  as  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy. 

The  changes  of  every  kind,  and  the  increasing  development  of  the 

city  since  1870,  have  rendered  a  complete  revision  of  the  work  necessary, 

especially  in  the  Archaeological  section,  which  has  required  corrections 

and  additions  in  relation  to  the  important  discoveries  resulting  from  the 

xcavations  carried  on  during  the  last  four  years. 

While  appreciating  the  originality  and  research  displayed  in  some  recent 
lecfries  respecting  the  topography,  ruins,  and  general  archaeology  of  Rome, 
}  ♦  Fditor  has  considered  himself  authorised  to  adopt  only  such  portions 
•f.  them  as  are  not  at  variance  with  classical  texts,  and  are  supported 
)y  ti»^  material  evidence  of  dates,  defined  by  recognised  styles  of  con- 
tructlon. 

With  this  intent  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  opinions  of  the  most 
erudite  classical  and  topographical  authorities  and  practical  archaeologists 
A  Rome,  both  foreign  and  Italian,  desiring  to  afiford  reliable  information  to 
ravellers  rather  than  involve  them  in  the  labyrinths  of  controversy. 

The  Editor  is  especially  indebted  >to  Signer  Rodolfo  Lanciani  for  his 
fery  valuable  assist^uice  in  this  department.  He  has  also  been  favoured 
^  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  with  some  notes  which  will  be  found  incorporated  in 
1^  text  and  marked  by  the  letters  J.  H.  P. 

With  regard  to  the  description  of  the  modem  city,  its  endless  objects 

^   r*^erest  and  its  environs,  and  the  section  of  "  General  Information," 

4fc.  Editor  has  been  able  to  ensure  accuracy  by  personal  investigation 

li"^  ell  as  by  the  local  experience  derived  from  a  residence  of  many  years 

Ifct^lome,  and  he  wishes  to  conclude  his  Preface  with  a  tribute  of  respect 

friendship  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessor  in  this  work  of  revision, 

late  Mil  J.  B.  Bentland,  to  whose  untiring  exertions  the  success  of  so 

(  y  foregoing  editions  of  the  Handbook  is  in  a  great  measure  due. 

J|,  tn^,  1875*  g-^ ^-^  ^_^  §■»-«  -« 
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MODES  OF  EEACHING  KOME. 

HINTS   AS  TO  ROUTES. 

Although  the  different  routes  leading  to  Rome  are  more  fully  described  in  the 
Handbooks  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  the  following  information  may  be  useful 
to  travellers  who  may  not  have  these  volumes  at  hand. 

A.  The  most  direct  and  economical  route  from  London  and  Paris  is  by  the 
Tunnel  under  the  Cottian  Alps  (Mont  Cenis)  to  Turin,  and  from  there  by  Bologna, 
Florence,  and  Perugia,  or  from  Bologna  by  Leghorn  and  Civita  Yecchia.  The  in- 
convenience of  crossing  the  Alps,  which  formerly  deterred  many  from  adopting  it, 
is  now  avoided,  the  journey  being  performed  by  rail  since  the  opening  in  1871  of 
the  Great  Tunnel  between  Modane  and  Bardoneche.  Distance  from  London,  by  Calais, 
1290  miles ;  steamer  and  railway  charges,  \2l,  by  express  trains,  on  which,  in  Italy, 
an  additional  20  per  cent,  on  the  fai*es  is  charged;  time  employed  in  travelling, 
from  Paris  44  hours,  from  London  55,  by  trains  con'esponding  with  each  other,  not 
including  detentions  on  the  road.  The  express  trains  between  Turin  and  Florence  are 
now  piovided  with  sleeping  cars,  to  be  paid  for  extra. 

B.  The  above  route  may  be  varied  from  Florence  to  Rome  by  taking  the  Central 
Railway  via  Empoli,  Siena,  Orvieto,  and  Orte. 

C.  From  London  to  Rome,  along  the  Mediterranean,  avoiding  the  Alps,  by  Paris, 
Nice,  Mentone,  Savona,  Genoa,  Sestri,  Spezzia,  Pisa,  and  .Civitavecchia  by  rail ;  or 
Irom  Nice  to  L^horn  by  the  excellent  steamers  of  the  Peirano-Danovaro  Company, 
and  thence  by  railway  via  Civitavecchia  to  Rome.  Expense  of  travelling  about  112. 10«. 
In  the  early  winter  this  will  be  perhaps  the  easiest,  and  for  invalids  the  most 
convenient  route ;  the  journey,  about  60  hours,  not  including  necessary  stoppages. 
The  railway  from  Sestri  to  Spezzia  was  opened  to  traffic  in  August  1864. 

D.  From  London  to  Rome,  by  Paris,  Munich,  Innsbruck,  the  Brenner  Pass,  Verona, 
Padua,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Perugia.  Distance  from  London,  1547  miles.  Railway 
all  the  way  fi*om  Calais.  Time  employed  in  travelling,  71}  hours;  expenses,  112.  16$. 
and  82. 125. 

E.  Persons  not  wishing  to  pass  through  Paris,  and  by  the  Cenis  Pass,  can  proceed 
by  way  of  Calais,  or  Ostend  to  Brussels,  Luxembourg  to  Sti-asburg  and  Munich, 
or  from  Brussels  to  Cologne,  Mainz,  and  Munich,  and  thence  to  Rome,  as  in  last 
route.  Tickets  are  issued  on  this  route  from  Strasburg,  Cologne,  and  Munich  to 
Rome,  by  which  the  traveller  is  allowed  25  kil.  of  free  luggage,  and  can  remain  80 
days  on  his  route.  Fares  from  London  by  Calais  and  Brussels,  about  122.  48.  and 
82.  18«. 

F.  By  Turin  (Route  A),  or  Milan,  and  Venice,  through  Bologna  and  Ancona, 
to  Rome.  Distance  from  Turin  to  Rome,  551  miles;  from  Milan, '444 ;  and  412 
from  Venice.  Time  employed  from  Turin  in  travelling,  25  hours;  from  Milan,  22^; 
and  24  hours  from  Venice.  Railway  expenses,  42.  Is.,  32.  12^.,  and  32.  4s.  respectively 
from  each  of  these  cities. 

Instead  of  proceeding  by  Ancona,  the  route  from  Bologna  to  Florence,  and  from 
there  to  Rome  by  Perugia,  may  be  preferred,  in  which  the  distance  from  Turin  will 
be  532  miles,  from  Milan  425,  from  Verona  438,  and  Venice  393.  The  times  employed 
in  travelling  respectively,  26,  25,  22,  and  23  hours ;  and  the  expenses  by  rail,  32.  18s. 
6(f.,  32.  10s.,  and  32.  3s.  By  Bologna  and  Pistoia  (avoiding  Florence)  to  Leghorn,  and 
from  there  to  Rome,  distances  and  expenses  nearly  the  same. 
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0.  67  Marseilles,  and  from  there  bv  sea  to  Civita  Vecchia,  thence  to  Rome  by 
rail.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  travelling  will  be,  saving  of  time,  and  economy 
as  regards  charges  on  overweight  of  luggage,  which  are  considerable  on  the  Italian 
railways.     This  route  is  now  less  frequented  than  formei'Iy. 

H.  From  Naples  to  Rome  by  rail  in  7  hours;  distance  162  miles;  expenses  of 
railway,  1/.  Is.  and  148.  7d,  by  ordinaiy  trains ;  1/.  4s,  9d,  and  16«.  9d,  by  express. 

1.  Travellers  proceeding  to  India  by  the  overland  mail  can  take  the  rail  by  Rome, 
either  by  way  of  Ancona  or  Naples ;  by  leaving  Rome  on  Saturday  evening,  or  even 
Sunday  morning,  Brindisi  can  be  reached  by  rail  on  Monday  morning  at  4  a.m. ;  the 
steamers  from  that  port  for  Alexandria  starting  on  Monday  at  5  a.m.  From  Naples 
to  Brindisi  also  by  rail  in  less  time,  or  in  about  20  hrs. 

%*  The  times  above  stated  are  those  €UtuaUy  on  the  road,  and  by  the  evprat  or  direU 
trains,  which  in  France  generally  only  take  flrat-class  passengers,  and  In  Italy  make  an  additional 
charge  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  fares  for  both  classes;  in  France,  60  lbs.  of  lu^^ge  are 
allowed  ftee  of  charge ;  none  in  Italy,  except  what  is  carried  in  the  railway-carriage  by  the 
traveller. 

PoMporte.— For  English  and  Americans  the  best  passports  will  be  those  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  at  London  or  Washington  although  those  of  any  diplomatic  or  consular  ftmctionary  of  their 
Governments  on  the  Continent  will  be  equally  received.  Although  passports  are  now  never 
demanded  of  English  and  American  travellers,  still  they  will  always  do  well  to  be  provided 
with  them,  as  certificates  of  their  national  identity. 
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§  1.  Ifotels. 

The  number  of  hotels  in  Rome  has 
greatly  increased  'within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  not  only  in  what  used 
to  be  considered  the  English  quarter, 
but  also  in  the  direction  of  the  rly. 
Stat.,  and  near  the  new  quarter  of  the 
city,  where  some  important  establish- 
ments have  been  recently  opened. 

The  following  list  of  hotels  is  ar- 
ranged alphabetically : — 

AUbert,  1,  Vicolo  Alibert,  1875.— 
With  baths  adjoining.  Well  adapted 
for  tourists  who  wish  to  dine  where 
they  please,  as  there  is  no  tabie'd'hote, 
alliiough  breakfasts  are  supplied.  Bed- 
rooms, 2^  fr. 

Allemagnet  88,  Via  Condotti,  Messrs. 
Lugani  and  Presenzini.  Convenient 
situation,  close  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
Lately  llioroughly  repaired  and  refhr- 
nished.  General  saloon  and  reading- 
room.  Table-d*h6te  5  fr.,  without 
wine.  Most  of  the  apartments  have  a 
southern  aspect. 

Cook's  coupons  are  accepted  in  this 
hotel,  but  supplementary  prices  are 
required  at  periods  of  extraordinary 
influx  of  travellers,  such  as  Christmas, 
Easter,  Carnival,  &c 

AmSrique^  79,  Via  del  Babbuino,  I. 
Freddi.  Comfortable  house  and  atten- 
tive landlord.  Table-d'hdte  6  fr., 
with  wine.  In  this  hotel  the  bearers 
of  Gaze's  coupons  pay  5  fr.  at  table- 
d'hdte,  with  proportionate  reductions 
in  the  prices  of  apartments. 

Atigleterre,  14,  Via  Bocca  di  Leone, 


E.  Silenzi.  The  reputation  of  this 
establishment,  founded  on  many  years 
attentive  and  liberal  administration  by 
M.  Gendre,  is  well  maintained  by  his 
successor,  Signor  Silenzi.  The  hotel 
is  central,  healthy,  and  cheerful,  and 
alike  suited  for  families  and  single 
travellers.  The  charges  are  more 
moderate  than  at  some  other  houses. 
Table-d'hote  dinner  5  fr.  without  wine. 
Dinner  in  apartments,  9  fr. ;  break- 
fast, a  VAnglaise,  dX  the  table-d'hote, 
1^  fr. ;  in  apartments,  2  fr.  Servant's 
board,  5  fr.  a-day.  Basket  of  wood, 
4  fr. ;  candle,  76  cent. ;  service,  I  fr. 
a-day ;  hotel  porter,  6  ft*,  a  month. 

This  tariff  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  prices  of  other  hotels  in  Rome, 
premising  that  those  of  hotels  claiming 
to  be  first-rate  are  rather  higher.  A 
printed  tariff  may  be  seen  in  each. 
With  respect  to  the  prices  of  apart- 
ments, they  vary  in  all  the  hotels, 
according  to  the  period  of  the  year 
and  the  consequent  demand.  Bed- 
rooms will  average  firom  3  to  6  fr. 
a-day,  according  to  the  floor;  and 
small  suites,  comprising  sitting  and 
bed  room  and  servant's,  from  10  to 
20  fr. 

All  the  hotels  have  common  recep- 
tion and  reading  rooms,  smoking- 
rooms,  and  baths,  and  their  omnibuses 
meet  every  train  at  the  station. 

Anglo-Am^ricamf  128,  Via  Frattina. 
L.  Paolucci.  Central,  excellent,  ■  and 
healthy  situation.  Numerous  suites  of 
rooms  with  southern  aspect  Very 
good  table-d'  hdte,  without  wine,  5  fr. 
Attentive    service.     General    saloon. 
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reading  and  smoking-rooms.  English 
ftnd  American  papers.  This  hotel, 
having  been  enlarged  up  to  the  comer 
of  the  Via  Bocca  di  Leone,  has  become 
a  verj  extensive  establishment. 

Bristol,  1875. — Belonging  to  Prince 
Barberini,  and  built  bj  Signor  Frontini, 
IS  situated  on  the  Piazza  Barberlni, 
occupying  one  of  the  finest  positions 
in  the  city.  Its  facade  looks  to  the  W., 
and  commands  a  grand  panoramic 
view  of  Rome.  Although  only  opened 
in  1875,  its  reputation  may  be  already 
considered  as  formed,  and  its  advan- 
tageous situation  with  the  judicious 
arrangements  of  the  director,  Signor 
Taglioli,  will  doubtless  make  it  a  fa- 
vourite residence  for  foreigners.  The 
architecture  of  this  hotel  was  designed 
by  the  Chev.  Azzurri,  in  imitation  of 
the  Palazzo  Pesaro,  at  Venice. 

Ceatrale, — Piazza  Rosa,  between  the 
Fountain  of  Trevi  and  Piazza  Colonna. 
A  new  and  clean  hotel,  and,  as  its 
name  implies,  in  a  very  central  posi- 
tion, and  therefore  adapted  for  deputies 
fh>m  the  provinces  and  travellers  who 
come  to  Rome  on  business.  Restaurant. 
Charges  moderate. 

Cesctri,  89,  Via  di  Pietra. — A  small  but 
lonii^-established  lodging-house,  almost 
exclusively  frequented  by  Italians  and 
commercial  travellers,  being  in  a  cen- 
tral situation  adjoining  the  Corso  and 
Piazza  Colonna,  and  moderate  in  price. 
There  is  no  restaurant  or  table-d'hdte. 

Costanzi,  14,  Via  San  Nicola  da 
Tolentino. — Large  first-class  hotel,  on 
the  ascent  from  Piazza  Barberini  to 
the  rly.  stat.,  commanding  fine  views 
over  the  city,  and  well  furnished.  The 
suites  of  apartments  on  the  upper  floors, 
which  are  the  most  agreeable  and 
healthy,  are  reached  witiiout  fatigue 
by  means  of  a  lift.  Good  kitchen  and 
service.  Dinner  at  table-d'hdte,  with- 
out wine,  at  1  p.m.,  5  fr. ;  in  the  even- 
ing, 6  fr.  Proprietor,  Sig.  D.  Costanzi, 
who  is  also  lessee  and  director  of  the 
Quirinal  and  Russie  hotels. 

N.B.  The  charges  for  apartments 
comprise  lights  and  service. 


Utats  Unis,  82,  Via  Borgognona.  — 
This  hotel  is  kept  by  Signor  Serafini, 
who  was  14  years  with  M.  Gendre  at 
the  Hotel  d*Angleterre..  Apartments 
newly  furnished.  Prices  moderate: 
bed-rooms  from  2  to  5  fr.  Table - 
d'hdte,  5  fr. 

Europe, — Old-established  and  first- 
class  house,  presenting  numerous  suites 
of  large  and  small  apartments,  many 
splendidly  furnished  and  all  well  ex- 
posed, as  the  hotel  has  two  facades 
looking  S.  and  W.  on  the  Piazza  Mig- 
nanelli  and  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The 
service  is  punctually  performed,  and 
the  cookery  is  considered  to  be  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  other  hotel 
in  Rome. 

Table-d'h6te  dinner  6  fr.,  without 
wine ;  in  apartments,  10  fr. :  servant's 
board,  6  fr. ;  candle,  1  fr. ;  service, 
1  fr. ;  corkage,  2  fr.  Directed  by  the 
proprietor,  Signor  E.  Franceschini. 

Globe,  50,  Via  San  Nicola  da  Tolen- 
tino.— Hotel  with  a  southern  aspect, 
chiefly  conducted  as  a  pension  or  board- 
ing-house, but  having  also  a  table-d'h6te 
with  the  usual  hoter  service. 

lies  Brxtanniques,  18,  Piazza  del 
Popolo. — First-class  hotel,  well  con- 
ducted by  Signor  E.  Freytag.  It  looks 
on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  Pincio 
and  contains  suites  of  apartments  well- 
adapted  for  distinguished  visitors.  This 
hotel  is  patronised  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  England  visiting  Rome.  The 
cooking  is  excellent.  Table-d'h6te 
without  wine,  6  fr.  Other  charges  pro- 
portionate. 

Italie^  16,  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane. 
— Not  a  large  hotel,  but  agreeably  situ- 
ated, with  plenty  of  sun  in  front  and 
a  view  of  the  Barberini  Gardens  be- 
hind. The  upper  floors  command  a 
fine  prospect  over  Rome,  and  are  airy 
and  healthy.  Newly  and  handsomel}' 
furnished.  Service  well  organised  by 
Signor  A.  Valenti,  who  keeps  a  fiist- 
rate  cook,  and  makes  arrangements  by 
the  week  for  families. 

Londres,  15,  Piazza  di  Spagna. — Di- 
rected by  Sig.  Filippo  Silenzi  and  Sons. 
One  of  the  longest  established  hotels 
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in  Romei  now^  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. Its  aspect  affords  plenty  of 
sun  and  is  very  cheerful  in  winter. 
The  prices  are  on  a  par  with  those  of 
the  other  first-class  hotels.  Table- 
d*h6te  difiner,  without  wine,  6  fr.  ; 
breakfast  with  eggs,  2}  fr. ;  servant's 
board,  5  fr.  Go^  service  and  cookery. 

ZouvrCy  75,  Via  St.  Niccold  da  Tolen- 
tino. — A  fine  edifice  of  6  storeys,  de- 
signed by  the  architect  Benedetti  for 
Signor  Amici.  There  are  20  rooms 
on  each  floor,  painted  by  Signors  Bas- 
sotti  and  Valle,  the  decorators  of  the 
neighbouring  Costanzi  hotel.  The 
lessee,  Signor  Silenzi,  has  taken  this 
hotel  as  a  succursale  to  the  Hotel  d*An- 
gleterre,  and  conducts  it  upon  the  same 
principles.  The  house  looks  to  the  S., 
and  the  upper  floors  are  reached  by  a 
lift. 

Milanj  5,  Via  di  Santa  Chiara. — 
Hotel  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
chiefly  frequented  by  Italians  and  men 
of  business.  Table-d'hdte  and  restau- 
rant at  moderate  prices. 

Minerva,  69,  Piazza  della  Minerva. — 
One  of  the  busiest  hotels  in  Rome,  being 
much  frequented  all  the  year  round, 
on  account  of  the  centrality  of  its  posi- 
tion and  the  modicity  of  its  prices.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  several  richly-fur- 
nished suites  adapted  for  distinguished 
visitors.  The  sdie  k  manger  is  of 
unusually  ample  proportions.  Table- 
d'bdte  dinner,  4}  fr.,  including  wine. 
Baths.  Foreign  newspapers,  &c.  The 
establishment  is  well  mknaged  by  Sig- 
nors Gremonesi  and  MartinellL  Two 
omnibuses  meet  every  train. 

Molaro,  56,  Via  Gregoriana. — ^This 
house,  long  known  as  the  Gasa  Dies,  is 
in  a  sunny  and  healthy  position,  and 
more  accessible  to  carriages  than 
formerly,  on  account  of  the  Via  di  Gapo 
le  Gase  having  been  macadamized.  It 
is  comfortably  conducted  by  Signor  S. 
Molaro. 

New  York,  68,  Via  Bocca  di  Leone. 
— ^Moderate-sized  hotel  in  convenient 
proximity  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  at 
the  back  of  the  Palazzo  di  Malta.  The 
upper  suites  are  airy  and  sunny.  Table- 
d'hote  and  restaurant.    This  house  is 


connected  with  the  Rossini  hotel  at 
Florence. 

Orienty  6,  Via  del  Tritone, — A  new 
establishment,  well  calculated,  for  com- 
mercial travellers.  Bed-rooms,  2  fr. 
Gafd  and  beer-garden  below. 

Faix,  8,  Via  Felice, — Recently  much 
improved,  and  extended  to  the  comer 
of  Piazza  Barberini.  A  good  half-way 
situation  between  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  the  rly.  stat.  Very  comfortably 
managed  by  Signor  £.  Ghicca  and  his 
wife  (English),  who  also  make  arrange- 
ments by  the  week  at  from  10  to  12  fr. 
per  day.  including  breakfast,  lunch, 
and  dinner  at  table-d  bote,  wine  in- 
cluded.   Very  attentive  service. 

Pension  Anglaise,  56,  Via  Gondotti. — 
A  small  house  with  consequently 
limited  accommodation,  but  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  between  the  Gorso  and 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  enjoying  a 
southern  aspect. 

Possidoni,  10,  Via  S.  Bastianello. — 
This  small  but  well-situated  hotel  at 
the  comer  of  Piazza  de  Spagna,  to- 
wards the  Pirnoio,  hitherto  known  as 
the  Brighton  hotel,  has  been  taken  and 
newly  mmished  by  Signor  Possidoni, 
who  is  very  attentive  to  his  visitors. 
Table-d'hote,  5  fr. 

Quirinal,  Via  Nazionale.—- This  hand- 
some and  extensive  edifice,  containing 
320  rooms,  is  the  property  of  the 
bankers  Tommassini  and  Guerrini, 
and  was  built  expressly  to  serve  as  an 
hotel,  so  that  its  arrangements  are 
perfectly  commodious.  It  was  opened 
m  the  beginning  of  1874  by  Signor  D. 
Gostanzi,  who  conducts  it  upon  the 
same  excellent  principles  as  the  hotel 
which  bears  his  own  name.  It  is  the 
first  hotel  opened  in  the  new  quarter, 
and  its  advantages  will  increase  with 
the  development  of  this  part  of  the 
city,  especially  on  the  completion  of 
the  Via  Nazionale,  which  will  put  it 
into  direct  communication  with  the 
Gorso.  It  is  as  yet  the  nearest  hotel 
to  the  rly.  stat.,  and  consequently  the 
furthest  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Borne,  128,  Gorso. — Formerly  the 
Lozzano  palace,  opposite  the  church  of 
S.  Garlo.    A  very  extensive  establish- 
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ment,  much  frequented  by  ambassadors 
and  distinguished  persons  trayelling 
▼ith  numerous  suites,  as  well  as  by 
families  and  single  persons,  as  it  has 
apartments  of  all  gradations,  and  puts 
up  about  300  beds.  The  price  of 
rooms  is  according  to  the  floor  and  the 
season,  the  Carnival  being  especially 
attractive  at  the  Hotel  de  .Rome,  which 
ovei looks  the  whole  saturnalia.  Table- 
d'h6te  dinner,  without  wine,  6  fr. 
Dinner  for  one  person  in  apartments, 
20  fr. ;  for  two,  15  fr.  each ;  for  tiiree, 
12  fr.  each.  Other  charges  similar  to 
those  adopted  by  first-class  hotels. 

The  saile  d  manger  is  a  splendid  hall, 
designed  by  the  architect  Sarti.  The 
service  is  under  the  attentive  surveil- 
lance of  the  proprietor,  Chevalier  A. 
Nainer. 

Sit89ie,  9,  Via  del  Babbuino. — An 
excellent  and  long-established  hotel, 
with  a  charming  garden  and  view  of 
tbe  Pincian  Hill,  more  healthy  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer,  like  all  other  situ- 
ations in  Rome  surrounded  with  vege- 
tation. The  apartments  are  handsome, 
and  the  kitchen  service  very  good. 
Table-d'hdte  dinner,  5}  fr.,  without 
wine ;  in  apartments,  12  fr. ;  servant's 
board,  5i  fV. 

Semy, — 3,  Via  S.  Bastianello. — The 
business  of  this  hotel  has  been  entirely 
transferred  to  the  Hotel  de  Londres, 
under  the  direction  of  Signor  F.  Si- 
lenzi. 

Sud,  56,  Via  Capo  le  Case. — In  a  very 
sunny  situation.  This  moderate*sized 
hotel  is  conducted  by  Signor  E.  Chicca, 
as  well  as  the  Hotel  de  la  Paix,  and 
the  same  arrangements  are  made  by 
him  in  both  tbe  establishments. 

Suez,  21,  Via  S.  Nicola  da  Tolentino. 
— Agreeably  situated,  with  a  garden 
between  the  house  and  the  street.  The 
proprietor,  Signor  F.  Cecchetti,  makes 
the  usual  inclusive  arrangements  for 
board  and  lodging. 

Vaie,  196,  Via  del  Babbuino.— The 
Campana  palace  and  Musuem  have 
been  utilized  for  this  first-class  hotel, 
which  has  also  another  fagade  on  the 
Corso.    Valuable  Chinese  tapestries  in 


some  of  the  saloons  still  record  the 
Marquis  Campana's  taste  for  art,  and 
the  garden,  decorated  by  him  with 
columns,  fountains,  and  statues,  makes 
an  agreeable  lounge  for  the  inmates  of 
the  hotel.  What  used  to  be  the  ball- 
room is  now  a  very  handsome  general 
saloon,  and  reading-room.  The  suites 
of  apartments  are  numerous  and  hand- 
somely furnished  with  very  varied 
aspects,  and  the  establishment  is  con- 
ducted with  every  regard  to  comfort, 
under  the  administration  of  Signurs 
Serandrei  and  Coccanari,  the  latter 
of  whom  directed  the  Hotel  d'Angle- 
terre  so  successfully,  for  several  years 
under  M.  Gendre.  Table-d'hote  dinner, 
without  wine,  5  fr. 

Victoria,  24,  Via  Due  Macelli.— This 
is  a  very  comfortable,  although  not 
extensive,  house,  directed  by  Signor  G. 
Pallottini,  whose  charges  are  moderate, 
and  who  is  extremely  attentive  to  his 
visitors.  Bed-rooms  from  3  fr.  Table- 
d'h6te  dinner,  with  wine,  6  fr. ;  in 
apartments,  8  fr.  Other  charges  on 
the  same  scale.  Signor  Pallottini 
makes  arrangements  by  the  week  at 
12  fr.  a-day ;  this  includes  a  room,  2 
candles,  and  service;  breakfast,  with 
eggs  or  meat ;  luncheon  of  meat  and 
vegetables;  table-d'hote  dinner,  with 
wine.  A  private  saloon  may  be  had 
for  10  fr.  a-day  extra. 

All  accounts  at  hotels  are  now  paid 
in  the  current  coin  of  Rome,  bank- 
notes. British  gold  and  silver  currency 
are  at  27  lire  for  the  £  sterling;  of 
course  an  advantage  of  nearly  9  per 
cent,  to  the  English  traveller. 

Boarding-houses. — That  kept  by  the 
Misses  Smith  (English  ladies)  at  No. 
33,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  respectably 
and  comfortably  conducted.  Well 
suited  for  English  ladies,  the  Misses 
S.  being  patronized  by  the  resident 
clergyman  and  English  families.  The 
Pensione  delPincio,  29,  Via  del  Babuino, 
kept  by  Madame  Awater,  is  highly  re- 
commended for  its  excellent  treatment 
and  comfortable  management.  Board 
and  lodging  from  Bs.  to  \0s.  a,  day. 
Another  Boarding-house,  kept  by  Ma- 
dame Tellenbach,  a  German,  at  No. 
51  in  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  also  re- 
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commended  as  well  suited  for  families, 
the  owner  speaking  English.  Terms, 
everything  included,  about  3  guineas 
a-week.  Of  late,  and  arising  from 
the  greater  influx  of  American  visi- 
tors, the  number  of  boarding-houses 
at  Rome  has  considerably  increased ; 
the  above  will  be  the  best  for  families, 
and  especially  ladies. 

Mrs.  Polkinghome's  establishment, 
151,  Via  del  Babboino,  and  the  Fen- 
stone  Inglese  e  Americana,  68,  in  the 
same  street,  may  also  be  mentioned. 

§  2.  Lodgings  in  private  houses  may 
be  had  in  all  parts  of  Rome.  The  best 
situations  are  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
Via  Babuino,  the  Corso,  and  the  streets 
lying  between  them  ;  the  Via  Grego- 
riana,  the  west  side  of  the  Via  Sistina, 
the  Via  Felice^  delle  Quattro  Fontane, 
dei  Due  Macelli,  della  Propaganda, 
della  Mercede,  del  Tritone,  Condotti, 
della  Croce,  &c.,  and  generally  all  the 
streets  between  the  Corso  and  the 
declivities  of  the  Pincian  and  Quirinal 
hills.  Strangers  should  avoid  sitaa- 
tious  where  the  bed-rooms  cannot  have 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  All  houses 
with  confined  court-yards  and  foun- 
tains, however  agreeable  they  may  be 
rendered  to  the  eye  by  verdure,  are 
objectionable,  in  winter  on  account  of 
the  damp  and  in  summer  on  account 
of  the  mosquitoes ;  the  latter  are  par- 
ticularly annoying  near  the  Tiber. 
The  streets  that  run  in  an  E.  and  W. 
direction  are  to  be  preferred  to  those 
running  N.  and  S.,  as  they  are  less 
exposed  to  currents  of  cold  air  during 
the  prevalence  of  N.  winds,  and  the 
apartments  have  a  better  look-out. 
Both  the  sitting  and  bed  rooms  of 
invalids  should,  if  possible,  have  a 
southern  aspect.  Nervous  persons 
should  live  in  the  more  open  and 
elevated  situations.  The  price  for  a 
furnished  sitting-room  and  bed-room 
in  a  good  situation  is  now  from  1 20  to 
150  fr.  a  month.  Suites  of  apartments 
for  families  may  be  reckoned  in  pro- 
portion, but  this  depends  greatly  on 
the  demand,  the  season,  and  the  situ- 
ation. After  Carnival,  for  instance, 
the  price  of  lodgings  is  lowered  con- 
siderably.   A  good  sitting-room  with 


dining  -  room,    3  *  bed-rooms    and     a 
kitchen,   in    the  fashionable  quarter, 
costs  on  the  average  from  300  to  500 
fr.  a  month,  according  to  the  furni- 
ture and  situation;    or   less    in    the 
streets  which   lie    beyond    the    ordi- 
nary beat  of  English  visitors.      Fami- 
lies   who    intend    to    make    a    pro- 
longed stay  in  Rome  may  find  roomy 
and  splendid  apartments  in  some  of 
the  great  palaces.    However  respect- 
able the  landlord  may  appear,  a  formal 
written  agreement  (contralto)    i»  ne- 
cessary, and  a  careful  verification  of 
the  inventory    of  the  furniture  still 
more  so.     It  is  also  advisable  to  insert 
in  the  agreement  the  clause  **Tiieno 
Vuso**  as    a    provision   against  wear 
and  tear.    In  the  Corso  it  will  be  as 
well  also  to  stipulate  for  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  windows  daring 
the  Carnival,  or  the  lodger  may  be  sur^ 
prised  to  find  his  apartments  converted 
mto  show-rooms  for  its  festivities,  be- 
sides being  obliged  to  pay  for  places  at 
his  own  window.   In  the  court  of  every 
house  there  is  usually  a  fountain,  from 
which  the  different  lodgers  supply  them- 
selves with  water  by  means  of  buckets 
traversing  on  a  fixed  iron  rod,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  servants  descend- 
ing from  the  upper  floors.  This  is  gene- 
rally the  excellent  Trevi  water,  but 
there  is  also  water  laid  on  in  most  of 
the    new  houses,  brought   to    Rome 
by  the  new  Marcian  aqueduct.    Wood 
is  expensive;    a    cartload,   including 
porterage  and  cutting,  now  costs  from 
20  to  22  lire.  Persons  living  in  private 
lodgings  will  find  it  more  economical 
to  burn  coke,  which  can  at  all  times 
be  procured  at  the  gas-works  (Via  de' 
Cerchi,   near   la  Bocca  della  Verita, 
or    outside    the    Porta    del   Popolo), 
at  about  60  lire  a  ton,  or  from  the 
ordinary  wood  merchants  for  3J  lire  a 
sack.     A  single  person  generally  pars 
15  to  20  lire  a  month  for  attendance. 
The  wages  of  female  servants  are  from 
25  to  35  lire  a  month  with  their  board. 
Strangers  will  find  lists  of  apartments  at 
Mr.  Shea's  house  agency  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  No.  11,  who  for  a  moderate 
charge  will  undertake  to  have  all  for- 
malities regarding  agreement  and  inven- 
tory made  out  in  a  proper  form,  receiv- 
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Ing  and  delivering  ap  the  furniture,  &c. 
The  prices  of  lodgings  have  consider- 
ably increased  at  Rome  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  are  likely  to  do  so,  more 
especially  since  Borne  has  become  the 
capital  of  Italy. 

Bouse  and  Commission  Agents. — Mr. 
Shea,  No.  11,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  estab- 
lished here  since  1852,  can  be  recom- 
mended as  a  careful^  experienced,  and 
trustworthy  agent,  not  only  for  apart- 
ments, but  for  packing  and  forwarding 
parcels,  luggage,  works  of  art,  &c.,  to 
England  and  Uie  United  States.  He  is 
one  of  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  McCrackens', 
of  London,  correspondents.  Mr.  Shea 
lets  out  a  part  of  his  house  as  furnished 
lodgings,  with  board,  from  their  southern 
exposure,  are  very  comfortable.  Pol- 
kalsky,  No.  455  in  the  Corso,  has  an 
agency  for  furnished  or  unfurnished 
apartments,  servants,  &c. 

Strangers  cannot  be  too  much  cau- 
tioned against  certain  fellows  who  are 
constantly  hanging  about  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  and  the  neighbouring  streets, 
and  at  the  railway  station,  offering 
lodgings  for  hire.  They  will  exact  a 
high  commission  fVom  the  owners, 
which  will  ultimately  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  hirers. 

§  3.  Drattorief  JRestawatews.  —  Most 
persons  who  live  in  private  lodgings  at 
Rome  are  supplied  with  dinner  from 
a  trattoria,  at  a  fixed  rate  per  head, 
and  which  will,  for  small  families  par- 
ticularly, be  found  much  more  conve- 
nient and  economical  than  marketing, 
hiring  cooks,  &c.  The  charges  for 
dinner  ought  not  to  exceed  5  fr.  a 
head  exclusive  of  dessert  and  wine; 
so  well  is  the  system  carried  out,  that 
the  dishes  are  sent  even  to  consider- 
able distances  perfectly  hot,  by  means 
of  large  tin  boxes  furnished  with 
charcoal  braziers.  Amongst  the  best  of 
these  traiteurswe^  Bedeau,  81,  Via  della 
Croce;  Celles,  YiaSebastianello;  Morin 
P^re,  French  cook,  well  recommended, 
94,  Via  Capo  le  Case  ;  Carletti,  11,  Via 
Condotti ;  Roch,  28,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Families  living  in  the  Via  Sistina 
and  that  neighbourhood  will  find 
that  good  dinners  are  sent  out  by 
De  Cesaris,  71,  Via  Sistina,  who  has 


also   a    comfortable    restaurant,    and 
supplies  ball  suppers,  &c.     Bachelors 
will  prefer  dining  at  a  table-d'hote  or  a 
restaurateur's.    The  following  are  the 
most  resorted  to : — Spillman  Brothers, 
10,  Via  Condotti  (the  best  pastry-cook's 
and  confectioner's  shop  in  Rome);   a 
table-d'hote  at  6  fr.  a  head,  without 
wine,  and  an  excellent  restaurant  for 
breakfasts  a  la  fourchette  and  luncheons 
have  been  added  to  this  establishment. 
S.  supplies  dinners  to  fsunilies,  picnics 
for  the  country,  &c.    Fran9ois  Spill- 
man,  No.  12  in  the  same  street,  for 
dinner   parties,   pastry,    and    confec- 
tionery.    Nazzari's,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
81,  83,  excellent  cooking,  pastry,  and 
confectionery. .  His  liqueurs  and  cho- 
colate gained  medals  at  Vienna;  the 
restaurant  is   much   frequented  both 
for  luncheons    and   dinners ;  —  these 
three  establishments  send  out  dinners 
to  families,   and  most  of  the  public 
dinners,  ball  suppers,  and  large  enter- 
tainments are  supplied  by  them.  Bedeau, 
81,  Via  della  Croce,  is  very  good,  the 
rooms  clean,  and  the  cooking  excellent, 
perhaps  more  economical  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  frequented  by  the  higher  class 
of  artists. — Caffe  di  Roma,  in  the  Piazza 
di  San  Carlo  in  Corso,  near  the  Hotel  de 
Rome,  handsomely  fitted  up.  Restaurant 
Renaud,  No.  26,  Via  Mario  dei  Fiori, 
kept  by  a  French  cook ;    clean,  and 
charges    moderate  ;    dinners    to    be 
ordered  beforehand.    Caffe   Corti,   in 
the  Piazza  di  Pietra,  moderate.    Resto- 
ratore    Ronzi,   202,    Piazza    Colonna, 
restorateurs    and    pastrycooks.      The 
Ristoratore  del  Falcone,  in  the  Piazza 
di  S.  Eustachio,  behind  the  Pantheon, 
is  the  most  celebrated  for  its  exclu- 
sively Roman  cuisine,  as  Manzoui's, 
where  there  is  a  table-d'h6te  at  6  p.m. 
for  3}  fr.,  48,  Via  della  Mercede,  and 
other  new  restaurants  are  distinguished 
by   their    Milanese   and   Piedmontese 
bills  of  fare.    The  Lepre,  80,  81,  Via 
Condotti,  has  been  frequented  by  artists 
for  nearly  half  a   century.     Morteo, 
194,  Corso,  keeps  a  good  restaurant, 
with  excellent  Vienna  beer. 

§  4.  (7a/^5.— The  Roman  caff^s  have 
hi^erto  been  behind  those  of  the  other 
large  towns    in    Italy.      They    have 
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improved  since  the  arrival  of  the 
new  Government.  The  best  are: — 
Caffe  di  Roma,  one  of  the  cleanest,  121, 
Corso ;  Caffe  Greco,  with  a  restaurant, 
in  the  Via  Condotti,  the  rendezvous  of 
the  artists  of  every  country — almost  all 
the  artists  in  Rome  may  be  met  hero ; 
it  is  their  general  rendezvous  at  7 
A.M.  for  break&st,  and  in  the  evening ; 
Caffd  Bagnoli  alle  Convertite,  in  the 
Corso,  very  fair  and  much  frequented 
by  the  Romans  of  the  middle  classes. 
Caff4  di  Venezia,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Yeuezia,  clean.  Breakfast  at  a  caffe, 
with  tea  or  coffee,  bread,  butter,  and 
eggs,  costs  1  lira;  a  cup  of  coffee,  15 
to  20  cent.  As  there  are  upwards  of 
a  hundred  cafe's  in  Rome  it  will  suflBce 
to  say  that  the  cafe-restaurants,  Cavour 
and  Parlamento,  in  the  Piazza  Colonna, 
are  the  most  central  and  frequented. 

§  5.  Provisions^  Articles  of  Housekeep- 
inQf  Markets,  &c.  —  Every  article  ot 
housekeeping  having  increased  of  late 
years  in  value,  Rome,  from  being  as  in 
former  times  an  economical  residence, 
is  now  as  expensive  as  any  capital 
in  Europe.  The  market  prices  of  food 
in  Rome  are  rather  above  than  below 
those  in  London. 

Meat  Markets— 'Thste  is  yet  no  gene- 
ral market  for  butchers'  meat  in  Rome, 
although  several  are  projected:  like 
the  bakers,  the  butchers  were,  under 
the  Papal  Government,  a  privileged 
class,  and  their  shops  distributed  over 
the  city,  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of 
the  respective  quarters.  Pork,  Iamb, 
and  larger  game  are  sold  in  the  shops 
at  the  Pantheon,  and  at  the  shops  of 
the  sausage  vendors  or  Pizzicagnoli, 
who  are  the  dealers  in  butter,  eggs, 
hams,  bacon,  oil,  and  salt  fish.  The 
municipality  has  decided  to  establish 
large  meat  and  fish  markets  near  the 
Bocca  della  Verita,  and  smaller  ones 
at  Capo  le  Case,  S.  Carlo  al  Corso, 
Via  de*  Coronari,  Piazzas  S.  Marco, 
and  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere. 

Gavue  and  Poultry. — ^The  principal 
shops  are  in  the  streets  adjoining  the 
Rotonda  or  Pantheon.  The  supply 
of  the  former  is  very  varied  indeed; 
every  flying  creature  being  eaten  by 


the  Romans,  may  be  seen  here,  from 
an  eagle  to  a  tom-tit.  The  principal 
species,  which  of  course  vary  with  the 
seasons,  are  tame  and  wild  pigeons, 
partridges,  woodcocks,  and  three  or 
four  species  of  snipe,  waterfowl, 
thrushes,  quails,  especially  during  their 
arrival  in  May,  and  an  immense  va- 
riety of  small  birds,  known  under  the 
general  denomination  of  UcceHettif-mBxiy 
of  which  are  of  passage;  of  larger 
game,  wild  boar,  roebuck,  hares,  and 
porcupines,  which  are  also  considered 
as  such.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply- 
throughout  the  winter  from  the  great 
marsh  forests  bordering  the  sea. 

Fish  Market, — There  are  two  for  fresh 
fish.  The  largest  (/a  Pescaria),  in  the 
Jews*  quarter,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  where  all  the  produce  of  the 
sea-fisheries,  and  of  the  salt  lagoons 
bordering  on  the  Pontine  Marshes,  are 
brought  ever^  morning,  a  very  inte- 
resting exhibition  for  the  naturalist,  as 
the  species  are  extremely  varied ;  the 
second  market  behind  San  Carlo  in 
the  Corso.  The  best  fish  are  the  turbot 
(rombo),  the  sea  basse  (spigola),  the 
grey  mullet  {cefalo),  the  rouget  (triglia), 
soles  {sogliole)f  whiting  (merluzzo).  The 
skaite,  dog-fish,  conger  eels,  are  inferior, 
as  are  the  two  larger  species  of  cuttle- 
fish, the  sepia  and  calamari;  the  ragusta 
or  crayfish  represents  our  lobster,  is 
lighter  and  very  good;  crabs  small 
and  inferior.  In  summer  the  thunny, 
sturgeon  and  ornbrina  are  excellent 
eating.  The  best  freshwater  fish  are 
the  eels  and  carp  from  the  lakes  of 
Fogliano,  &c.  Since  the  extension  of 
the  Railways  from  the  Adriatic,  the 
supply  of  fish  to  Rome  has  much 
increased.  A  peculiar  species  of  land- 
crab  is  considered  a  delicacy  in  the 
summer  months.  The  second  fish- 
market  is  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Salva- 
tore  delle  Copelle. 

Vegetable  and  Fimit  Market, — The 
principal  is  in  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  and 
the  supply  is  good,  as  much  ground 
about  the  capital  is  laid  out  in  gardens. 
Oranges  are  brought  from  Naples 
and  Sicily;  apples  and  pears  from 
the  Sabine  provinces  chiefly,  as  also 
chestnuts  and  walnuts ;  in  the  spring 
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and  sammer  there  is  -en  abundant 
supply  of  strawberries,  cherries,  and 
later  of  apricots,  peaches,  grapes  and 
figs.  The  price  of  vegetables  is  very 
variable :  the  best  are  cauliflowers, 
cultivated  and  wild  asparagus,  celery, 
peas,  and  dififerent  kinds  of  salads; 
carrots  and  turnips  inferior;  potatoes 
good :  in  the  spring  and  summer  large 
quantities  of  fennel-root  {finocchio\ 
horse-beans,  peas,  &c.,  are  eaten  in 
the  raw  state.  Asparagus,  grown  to  an 
enormous  size,  is  cultivated  near  Castel 
Graudolfo  and  Tivoli,  and  is  very  good. 
Artichokes  come  into  season  about 
Easter,  and  are  a  great  resource  for 
the  Romans,  fried  or  stewed  in  oil 
''alia  Gwdiar 

Firewood  can  be  best  procured  in 
larger  quantities  at  the  wood-yards 
near  the  Tiber,  or  Rottl's,  Via  di  Monte 
Brianzo^  but  for  most  visitors  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  get  it  through 
the  grocers,  and  who  furnish  femilies 
with  oil,  candles,  &c.  Coke  can  also  be 
procured  in  the  same  way,  although, 
when  large  quantities  are  consumed,  it 
will  be  more  economical  to  obtain  it  from 
the  gasworks,  as  mentioned  before. 
The  persons  who  supply  groceries, 
foreign  and  home  wines,  &c.,  are  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  T^radesmen. 
Wood  is  sold  by  the  cart-load,  in- 
cluding cutting  and  storing,  at  about 
20  lire  the  oaretta  or  cart-load  of  2 
cubic  metres. 

Bread. — Under  the  Pontifical  Govern- 
ment the  price  of  bread  was  periodically 
fixed,  and  the  number  of  bakers'  shops 
limited.  The  trade  in  bread  is  now 
quite  free,  and  its  price  has  much 
risen.  The  first  quality  of  household 
bread  is  now  sold  at  45  centimes  the 
kilo.,  which  woidd  be  about  2id,  per  lb. 
En^ish.  This  Roman  bread  is  made 
with  leaven,  but  yeast  bread,  rolls,  and 
all  sort  of  fancy  bread  costs  fully 
double  the  above  price.  Excellent 
Viennese  light  bread  is  to  be  had  at 
24,  Via  del.Foro  Trajano.  Colalucci 
and  Meyer,  who  speak  English,  No.  88, 
Via  della  Croce,  and  the  Brothers 
Valan,  100,  Via  del  Babuino,  can  be 
recommended  for  every  kind  of  fancy 


bread,  biscuits,  pastry,  &c.  The  Cola- 
lucci also  sell  tea,  beer,  wines,  and 
spirits,  and  are  very  obliging  and 
honest  people. 

Wine, 

Temporary  residents  in  Rome  fre- 
quentiy  express  a  wish  to  taste  some 
really  ^ood  wine  of  the  country.    The 
best  wmes  of  this  province  are  pro- 
duced on  the  slopes  of  the  Tusculan 
and  Alban  hills.    The  white  wine  of 
Frascati  is  light,  sparkling,  and  rather 
sweet,  and  more  in  request  than  the 
red,  which,  on  the  contrary,  comes  to 
greater  perfection  at  Grotta  Ferrata, 
and  especially  Marino.    The  wine  of 
Albano  is  not  so  much  esteemed  as 
those  of  Genzano  and  Velletri ;   but 
Civita  Lavinia,  situated  between  the 
two  latter  towns,  produces  finer  quali- 
ties, both  of  red  and  white  wine,  than 
any  other  locality  on  that  whole  range 
of  vine-covered  hills.    Unfortunately, 
the  wines  of  the  province  of  Rome,  like 
those  of  most  other  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  are  so  defectively  made  that 
they  will  neither  keep  nor  bear  exporta- 
tion.   It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  an  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect is  observable,  and  the  proprietors 
of  vineyards  at   Civita   Lavinia  are 
indebted  to  an  Englishman,  who  has 
purchased  an  estate  in  that  district,  for 
demonstrating  to  them  that  their  wine, 
if  scientifically  made,  will  not  only 
keep  any  length  of  time,  but  also  navi- 
gate safely  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Arthur  Strutt,  whose  name  will 
be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  English 
artists  settled  in  Rome,  having  turned 
his  attention,  first  only  as  an  amateur, 
to  the  study  of  enology,  is  now  a  suc- 
cessful producer  and  exporter  of  wine, 
and  at  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  held 
in  Rome  in  1871,  his  red  and  white 
Civita  Lavinia  were   the   only  table 
wines  to  which  the  first-class   prize 
medals  and  diplomas  were  awarded. 
The  superiority  of  the  white  being  so 
marked  that  the  judges  would  not  grant 
any  second-class  medal  for  white  wine, 
and  only  awarded  the  third  class  to 
Signer  Jacobini  of  Genzano,  whose  red 
wine,    however,    gained    the    second 
prize  wedfil,    §trutt'a  wines  tir^  full- 
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bodied,  tonic,  perfectly  pure,  and  free 
from  acidity,  and  may  be  obtained  for 
immediate  use  or  ordered  for  exporta- 
tion at  his  residence,  81,  Via  della 
Croce,  or  at  Mr.  Lowe's,  76,  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  They  are  also  to  be  had  at 
the  principal  hotels.  Jacobini's  depot 
is  in  Via  della  Pietra,  67. 

Prince  Pallavicini  produces  very  good 
"wineon  his  Frascati  estates,  and  Messrs. 
Santovetti  have  a  laree  establishment 
at  Grotta  Ferrata,  where  they  make 
champagne,  lunel,  and  other  imita- 
tions of  the  best  French  wines.  The 
only  Roman  wines,  however,  distin- 
guished by  honourable  mention  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  Vienna  in 
1873,  were  those  of  Mr.  Strutt,  red  and 
white,  and  Signor  Jacobini,  red  only. 
•  The  wines  of  Orvieto  and  Monte- 
fiascone  are  white,  very  light,  and 
sparkling,  when  pure,  and  are  brought 
to  Kome  in  flasks ;  as  are  also  now  the 
red  wines  of  Tuscany,  such  as  Chianti 
and  Montepulciano,  and  those  of  Pied- 
mont, which  may  be  had  at  all  the 
restaurants  and  new  wine  shops. 

The  consumption  of  wines  of  the 
country  is  not  generally  encouraged  in 
the  hotels,  only  a  few  appearing  on 
the  carte,  it  being  the  hotel-keeper's 
interest  to  give  his  customers  as  much 
claret  and  champagne  as  possible, 
and  with  this  view  even  the  traditional 
half-bottle  of  ordinary  wine,  formerly 

S laced  before  each  person  at  the  table- 
'hote,  has  been  suppressed  at  most 
of  the  hotels. 

}  6.  Passports  and  police  regulations 
regarding  foreigners, — The  regulations 
concerning  these  formerly  so  trouble- 
some documents  are  now  the  same  as  in 
other  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Travellers  arriving  at  Rome  must  re- 
gister their  names,  if  living  in  lodgings, 
at  the  General  Police  office  or  Ques- 
tura,  in  the  Convent  of  San  Marcello ; 
this  is  done  by  the  keepers  of  hotels 
for  their  inmates.  No  visas  necessary 
for  passports  for  foreigners  leaving 
Rome. 

§  7.  Clubs,— There  is  an  English  club 
at  No.  78,  Via  della  Croce,  limited  to 
^^0  members,  diyid^  into  2  classes  : 


1.  Guarantors,  who  pay  an  annual 
subscription,  when  in  Rome,  of  100 
lire,  and  are  permanent  members. 

2.  Gentlemen  selected  by  ballot  for 
the  season,  at  a  subscription  of  150  lire, 
S  months  125  lire,  1  month  60  lire. 
Members  wishing  to  continue  for  any- 
period  less  than  a  month  pay  15  lire  a 
week. 

The  club  is  managed  by  a  standing 
committee,  composed  at  present  of  Sir 
A  Paget,  K.C,B.,  Hon.  H.  Walpole, 
Col.  Hon.  E.  B.  Wilbraham,  Sir  C. 
Stuart,  Bart.,  W.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  H. 
Hadow,  Esq.,  A.  Macbean,  Esq.,  C. 
Murray,  Esq.  The  club  is  open  from 
1st  November  to  1st  June,  from  10 
a.m.  till  1  a.m.  Whist  allowed,  but 
no  game  of  hazard  or  dice  for  gambling. 
Treasurers  and  bankers,  Messrs.  A. 
Macbean  and  Co.  There  is  a  club  of 
German  artists,  to  which  all  foreigners 
can  be  admitted,  provided  they  spe&k 
German,  the  subscription  to  which  is  35 
lire  a-year,  and  10  a  month ;  it  is  now 
lodged  in  the  Palazzo  Poli,  overlooking 
the  Fontana  di  Trevi :  attached  to  it  is 
a  library  of  works  on  Rome  and  the 
fine  arts,  amounting  to  3000  volumes. 
The  International  Artistical  Association 
has  a  life  and  costume  school,  library, 
and  splendid  reception  rooms  at  2, 
Vicolo  Alibert,  where  musical  and 
social  assemblies  frequently  take  place. 
Members  (artists)  pay  5  fr.  a  month, 
temporary  subscribers  10  fr.  Seve- 
ral Italian  clubs  have  been  organized 
since  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the 
Italian  Government.  The  best  of  all, 
and  the  most  fashionable  is  the  Circoh 
delle  Caccie  (the  jockey  club),  300, 
Via  del  Corso,  Palazzo  Gavotti,  the 
resort  of  the  fine  fleur  of  the  Roman 
society.  Foreigners  of  distinction  and 
diplomatists  are  admitted  as  permanent 
or  season  members  by  ballot.  The 
Casino  Bernini^  151,  Corso,  Palazzo 
Bernini,  is  the  rendezvous  of  young  * 
men  belonging  to  the  social  class, 
called  by  the  Romans  Generone,  which 
ranks  next  to  the  aristocray. 

The  Circoh  Nazionale  is  composed 

almost    exclusively    of    Government 

officers.      The  dancing   and    musical 

parties  given  by  the  club  during  the 

I  Reason  are  highl^^r  spoken  of, 
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The  *^  Socleid  Geografica  Italiana,** 
and  the  Roman  section  of  the  Italian 
Alpine  Clab,  bold  their  meetings  in 
28,  Via  della  Colonna.  The  Alpine 
Club  organises  very  interesting  ex- 
cursions every  spring  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  in  a  scientific  manner  the 
mountains  bordering  the  plain  of 
Latinm.  Strangers  can  join  these  ex- 
cursions by  giving  in  their  names 
three  days  before,  at  the  residence  of 
the  club. 

§  8.  Public  Conveyances, — Almost  all 
the  public  conveyances  out  of  Rome 
have   ceased  running,  owing  to   the 
extension  of  the  rly.  lines  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  few  that  may  be  used  by 
travellers  now  start  from  stations  on 
the  differe  ntrailways,  thus : — those  for 
Viterbo  from  Orte,  for  Rieti  from  Cor- 
rese,  for  Porto  d'Anzio  from  La  Cec- 
china  near  Albano.    Places  for  Porto 
d'Anzio  may  be  secured  at  Morolesi's 
office  in  the  Via  di  S.  Romualdo,  but 
generally  travellers  find  accommoda- 
tion in  the  diligencies  which  leave  the 
Albano  Station,  La  Cecchina,  twice  a 
day,  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains  from 
Rome  for  Porto  d'Anzio,  without  pre- 
Yious  booking. 

Public  conveyances,  consisting  gene- 
rally of  ill-appointed  caliches,  set  out 
for  Falestrina  from  the  Osteria  de'  3  Re, 
near  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol ;  for  Braeciano  from 
the  Albergo  del  Sole,  near  San  Andrea 
della  Valle,  every  morning,  in  5  hours ; 
and  for  Genazzano,  Olevano,  Paliano, 
&c.,  3  times  a  week,  from  an  Osteria  in 
the  Via  degli  Orfani,  near  the  Piazza 
Capranica.     A  coach  leaves  the  Piazza 
degli  OrfEinelli  twice  a  day  for  Tivoli, 
employing  about  4  hours ;  rare  4  francs : 
that  starting  in  the  morning  continues 
as  far  as  Subiaco,' arriving  there  before 
dark.      Carriages     continue    to    run 
twice  a  day  from  Rome  to  Frascati, 
Albano,  Genzano  (fares  3  francs),  and 
even  Velletri,  in  spite  of  railway  com- 
petition, many  people  preferring  the 
convenience  of  being  taken  up  and  set 
down  at  their  own  doors. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  from 
Borne  to  the  different  towns  are  no- 
ticed in  the  Routes  of  the  handbooks  for 


Central  and  South  Italy,  in  which  they 
are  described. 

§  9.  Railways. — ^Two  express  trains 
leave  Rome  every  morning  and  evening 
for  'Florence,  via  Foligno  and  Perugia, 
and  two  more  for  Naples,  via  Ceprano. 
There  is  coincidence  at  Foligno  for 
Ancona  and  Bologna ;  and  at  Caserta 
for  Foggia  and  Brindisi. 

Another  morning  express  train  to 
Florence  follows  the  Via  Maremmana, 
by  Civita  Vecchia,  Leghorn,  and  Pisa, 
performing  the  journey  in  12  hours. 

There  is  a  third  direct  line  to 
Florence,  via  Orte,  Orvieto,  Siena, 
Empoli.  When  the  cross  branch  from 
Tuoro  to  Chinsi  is  opened  to  traffic, 
the  journey  will  be  reduced  to  7  hours. 
For  Frascati,  Albano  and  Velletri  seve- 
ral times  a  day.  Numerous  other  trains 
on  the  different  lines  for  ordinary  or 
slower  traffic  will  be  found  marked  on 
the  official  time-tables,  which  are  pub- 
lished monthly,  and  are  to  be  bought 
at  all  the  newspaper  kiosks. 

Travellers  proceeding  from  Rome  to 
India  vi^  Brindisi  may  either  proceed 
by  rly.  to  Ancona,  from  whence  the 
direct  trains  in  correspondence  with 
the  steamers  to  Alexandria  start  on 
Sunday,  at  5*14  p.m.,  for  Brindisi,  or 
by  Caserta  (where  there  is  a  good  Inn, 
I^  Victoria)  or  Naples,  and  from  there 
by  Benevento  and  Foggia,  an  unbroken 
line  by  both  these  lines  of  Rly.  from 
Rome  to  Brindisi  in  about  20  hrs. 
The  mail  steamer  sailing  at  5  p.m.  on 
Monday,  or  immediately  after  the 
arrival  of  the  postal  train. 

Luggage  by  i?ai/way.-- Every  passen- 
ger is  allowed  to  carry  under  his  own 
care  a  weight  of  20  kilogrammes  (about 
42  lbs.),  provided  it  be  of  a  size  to  be 
stowed  under  the  seats  or  in  the  net  of 
the  railway  carriages,  viz.  50  centi- 
metres (20  inches)  by  30  (12  in.).  This 
is  a  great  convenience,  as,  in  the  case 
of  travellers  going  to  Naples,  they  will 
experience  no  detention  on  arriving 
there. 

Omnibuses  to  the  .principal  hotels, 
with  the  following  fares :  75  c.  each 
place ;  50  c,  for  eTcry  box,  portmantefiu, 
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or  trunk;  25  c.  for  travelling-bags 
and  such  like  ;  no  charge  for  smaller 
parcels,  such  as  rugs,  shawls,  hat- 
boxes,  umbrellas,  &c. ;  for  a  carriage 
to  hold  3  persons  5  frs.,  for  each  ad- 
ditional person  75  c,  with  a  small 
gratuity  to  the  conductor,  who  sees 
after  the  luggage.  Carriages  will  be 
in  waiting  for  families  on  arriving  in 
Rome,  by  giving  notice  by  telegraph 
(to  cost  1  lira),  at  the  Civita  Vecchia, 
Foligno,  or  Ceprano  Rly.  Stats.,  or  from 
Naples  or  Florence,  according  to  the 
route  by  which  they  may  arrive.  No 
fees  to  porters  upon  arriving  at  hotels, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  hand  down  the 
luggage,  which  must  be  taken  charge 
of  by  tiie  servants  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

All  the  hotel  -  keepers  send  omni- 
buses with  a  Commissionnaire  to  await 
travellers  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains, 
who  will  see  to  their  luggage  being 
cleared  by  leaving. to  him  their  keys, 
which  they  may  do  in  all  confidence. 
This  arrangement  will  be  convenient 
for  families  or  parties  of  ladies,  who 
ctin  at  once  proceed  to  their  hotel,  and 
avoid  delay,  their  luggage  following  in 
the  omnibus;  it  will  tdways  be  con- 
venient to  write  a  day  before  to  the 
master  of  the  hotel  where  they  propose 
to  lodge,  before  reaching  Rome,  to  send 
a  carriage  to  the  station. 

Intramural  omnibuses  start  every 
five  minutes  from  the  Piazza  di  Vene- 
zia  for  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the 
Vatican,  the  Lateran,  S.  Maria,  and  S. 
Francesco  in  Transtevere,  S.  M.  Mag- 
giore.  Piazza  Barberini,  and  the  rly. 
station.  Fares  10  c,  on  Sundays  15  c, 
and  for  the  Station  20  c.  Extramural 
omnibuses  run  from  Piazza  Campi- 
telli  to  S.  Paul;  from  the  Popolo  to 
Ponte  MoUe;  Piazza  S.  Bernardo  to 
S.  Agnese ;  Piazza  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
to  S.  Lorenzo;  Piazza  Rusticucci  to 
Ponte  Molle.    Fares  30  c. 

Tourist  Offices  in  Rome, — Cook's  is  at 
3,  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Gaze's  at  Monal- 
dini's,  79,  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Agent 
Mr.  R.  Forbes,  yrho  conducts  parties 
of  excursionists  over  the  ruins  of 
Rome  and  to  the  environs  with  full 
explanations. 


§  10.  Steam  comnamioation  from  Civita 
Vecchia, — As    some  visitors  to  Rome 
arrive    or    take    their    departure   by 
steamers  at  Civita  Vecchia,  it  will  be 
of  use,  in  addition  to  what  has  beeu 
said  in   describing  that  port  (Sand* 
hook    for    Central   Italy,   Rte.     83), 
to  state  what  the  latest  arrangements 
are  as  regards  steam  communication 
with  the  other  ports  of  Italy,  Mar- 
seilles, &c. ;  remarkbg.  however,  that 
few  now  adopt  this  route.    There  are 
several  companies  which  have  steamers 
calling  at  Civita  Vecchia:  the  excel- 
lent postal  steamers   of   the    Italian 
Peirano-Danovaro  Co.     The  Peirano 
Co.'s  boats,  carrying  the  mails,  are  the 
most  to  be  depended  upon  for  punc- 
tuality in  arriving  and  sailing ;  their 
boats  are  well  found  and  manned,  and 
the  cuisine  on    board    good.     They 
arrive  from  Marseilles  every  Friday 
at    2    p.m.;    retumng    from    Civita 
Vecchia  on  the  same  day  at  4  p.m., 
passing  by  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Nice. 
The  steamers  of  the  French  private 
or    commercial    companies    are    in- 
ferior to  the  former  in  speed,  regu- 
larity of  sailing,  cleanliness,  and  com- 
fort generally :  they  are  for  the  most 
part  boats  of  low  power,  several  being 
screws,  and  more  calculated  for  mer- 
chandise than  passengers ;  the  cooking 
department  is  also  inferior.    Those  of 
the  Valery  Company,  the  best,  leave 
Civita  Vecchia  every  Sund.  and  Thurs. 
at  2  p.m.,  proceeding  direct  to  Marseilles 
in  about  30  hours.    The  Office  of  the 
Valery  Co.  is  at  No.  5,  Via  Condotti. 
That  of  the  Peirano-Danovaro  Co.  is 
at  the  Altoviti  palace,  opposite  Ponte 
S.  Angelo.    A  steamer  of  the  Florio 
Co.  from  Genoa  and  Leghorn  touches 
at  Civita  Vecchia  every  Thursday  at 
10  a.m.,  proceeding  at  noon  to  Palermo 
direct     On   the    return    voyage    it 
touches  at  Civita  Vecchia  on  Saturday 
at  2  p.m.,  proceeding  to  Leghorn  at  4. 

Steamboats  on  the  Tiber, — A  boat 
starts  every  morning  at  5  or  6  o'clock, 
according  to  the  season,  from  the  'Quay 
of  Ripagrande,  for  Ficmiicino,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  performing  the 
voyage  in  3  hours,  and  returning  to 
Home  the  eame  day  at  nightfall,  giving 
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the  tourist  pleiUy  of  time  to  see  the  en- 
Tirons  of  Ostia  and  Porto.  The  return 
voyage  is  tedious,  the  steamer  having 
generally  coasting  -  vessels  in  tow. 
Daring  the  spring  and  summer  months 
these  steamers  run  once  or  tvice  a 
week  to  Ostia  and  Fiumicino,  exclu- 
sively for  excursionists,  notices  being 
printed  before  hand.  (See  Environs  of 
Borne.') 

Tug  steamers  ply  up  the  river  above 
Rome,  to  tow  barges,  as  far  as  Ponte 
Felice,  employing  2  days  to  reach  that 
point ;  but  passengers  generally  prefer 
getting  there  in  two  hours  by  rail. 

§  11.  English  Livery  Stables. — Jarrett, 
3,  Piazza  del  Popolo  has  usually  the 
best  saddle  -  horses,  and  his  livery 
stables  are  very  well  appointed. .  His 
landaus  are  handsome,  well  horsed,  and 
steadily  driven;  Bonafede,  Bocca  di 
Leone,  59  ;  Cairoli,  Via  Incurabili,  12  ; 
and  Ranucci,  Vicolo  Aliberti.'  The 
usual  charge  is  250  to  350  frs.  a  month 
for  a  genUeman's  horse,  a  little  more 
when  used  for  hunting,  with  a  monthly 
gratuity,  fixed  by  agreement,  to  the 
groom  ;  for  a  ride  10  frs.  For  a  day's 
hunting,  20  frs.  The  keep  of  a  saddle- 
horse  is  5  or  6  fr.  per  day. 

Hackney  Coaches,  —  The  principal 
stands  are  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
in  the  Piazzas  di  San  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina  and  di  Monte  Citorio,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia  near  the  Capitol, 
under  the  Colonnades  in  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Pietro,  and  at  the  rly.  stat. 

No  charge  made  for  small  parcels, 


such  as  hat-boxes,  carpet-bags,"  rugs, 
umbrellas,  &c.;  larger  ones,  such  as 
portmanteaus,  boxes,  &c.,  50  c.  each. 
After  the  first  hour  the  time  is  charged 
by  the  quarter-hour.  A  special  ar- 
rangement must  be  made  with  the 
driver  after  1  p.m.  for  drives  in  the 
Corso,  &c.,  during  the  carnival,  and 
at  all  times  for  excursions  into  the 
country  beyond  the  2nd  mile.  The 
day'time  is  reckoned  from  6  a.m.  to 
the  Ave  Maria,  which  varies  according 
to  the  season,  being  1  hr.  after  sunset ; 
and  the  night-time  from  the  Ave  Maria 
to  6  A.H.  next  morning.  The  drives 
from  the  Rly.  Stat,  to  any  part  of 
Rome  are  paid  according  to  the  annexed 
tarifi;  but  1  fr.  50  c.  and  2  fr.  50  c,  in 
one  or  two  horse  carriages,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  luggage,  will  be 
ample  remuneration,  everything  in- 
cluded, to  the  principal  hotels. 

Private  or  Job  Carriages. — There  are 
several  persons,  and  some  of  the  hotel- 
keepers,  who  let  carriages  for  hire  by 
the  day,  half-day,  or  hour.  The  hire 
of  a  carriage  for  the  day,  not  including 
the  coachman's  buonamano,  is  from  20  to 
25  frs.,  and  double  for  excursions  to  Ti- 
voli,  Frascati,  or  Albano,  when  an  addi- 
tional horse  must  be  put  on.  The  hire 
of  a  carriage  by  the  month  varies  with 
the  period  of  the  year,  the  smartness  of 
the  vehicle,  and  horses,  from  600  to 
1000  ^frs.,  exclusive  of  the  coachman's 
buonamano  of  56  to  75  frs.,  the  hirer 
engaging  to  furnish  a  close  or  open 
carriage  as  may  be  required.  The 
hire  of  carriages  during  the  Carnival 


FARES  WITHIK  THE  CITY  WALLS. 


By  Day. 

fiy  Night. 

l-horse  Carriage, 
2  Passengers. 

2-hor8e  Carriage, 
6  Passengers. 

l-horse  Carriage. 

2-hQrse  Carriage. 

Course,  with  1 
or  2  persons 

Ure. 
0-80 

lire. 
1-50 

lire. 
1*00 

Ure. 
1-70 

Id.,  with  3  Pas- 
sengers .     . 

I'OO 

1'20 

By  the  Hour . 

1-70 

2*20 

2-20 

2-70 

OUTSIDE 
By  the  Hour  . 

THE  WALLS  AS  FAR  AS  2  Ml 
a*20           1           2-70 

ILE9  FROM  THE  GATES.     1 
1           2-70            1           3-20 
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and  Easter  festivities  will  exceed  the 
prices  here  stated,  often  reaching  50 
and  60  lire  a  day.  On  engaging  a 
carriage  by  the  month  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  sign  a  written  agreement 
with  the  owner,  and  to  have  stated 
in  it  that  double  fares  will  only  be 
paid  for  excursions  into  the  country 
exceeding  10  miles  beyond  the  gates, 
such  as  to  Veil,  Tivoli,  Palestrina, 
Albano,  Ostia,  Porto,  &c.,  as  attempts 
will  often  be  made  to  exact  15  or  20 
francs  beyond  the  ordinary  hire  for  a 
drive  to  places  only  6  or  7  miles  out- 
side the  walls.  Mr.  Jarratt's  carriages 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Those 
of  Angelucci,  successors  to  Bachilli, 
86,  Via  Bocca  di  Leone,  will  be  found 
very  satisfactory.  Agostini,  called  // 
Sartorino,  whose  office  is  opposite  the 
Hotel  de  FEurope,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  can  be  recommended  for 
carriages  and  horses.  The  best  single 
horse  coupes  or  victorias  are  to  be 
found  at  Fedeli's,  35,  63,  55,  Via 
Mario  de  Fiori.  Other  recommend- 
able  carriage  keepers  are  Carlo  Tomba, 
1,  Piazza  della  Pilotta;  Giuseppe  Ruiz, 
48,  Via  di  S.  Marcello;  Fratelli  Se- 
baste,  43,  Piazza  Nicosia ;  Francesco 
Fedeli,  15,  Via  dell*  Impresa;  Teresa 
Agostini,  17,  Via  della  Croce. 

§  12.  Foreign  AmbassadorSf  Ministers^ 
Consuls,  4^c*  —  British  Minister,  Sir 
Augustus  Paget,  Palazzo  del  Gallo, 
Piazza  del  Foro  Trajano.  Private  re- 
sidence in  the  Villa  Beinach  near  Porta 
Vm.  — British  Consul,  for  West  Tus- 
cany and  the  district  of  Rome,  Alex- 
ander Macbeau,  Esq.,  No.  378,  Via 
del  CorsO. —  Vice  Consul  Alexander  R. 
Franz,  Esq.,  No.  133,  Via  del  buffalo. 
— French  Ambassadors. — ^There  are  two, 
M.  de  Corcelles,  accredited  to  the  Holy 
See,  in  the  Palazzo  Colonna.  The 
French  Minister,  Marquis  de  Noailles, 
accredited  to  ;the  Court  of  Italy,  re- 
sides and  has  his  office  in  the  Farnese 
Palace. — Austrian  and  Hungarian  Am- 
bassadors both  have  their  offices,  but 
by  separate  entrances,  in  the  Palazzo 
di  Venezia. — German  Legations,  both  in 
the  Palazzo  Caffarelli,  on  the  Capi- 
toline. — Spanish  Ministers  to  the  Pope 
and  Italian  Government  'both  in  the 


Palazzo  di  Spagna. — American  Minister^ 
the  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  Via  S.  fiajilio,  8. 
The  offices  of  the  Legation  are  in  the 
Palazzo  Merighi,  35,  Via  della  Fonta-* 
ntflla  di  Borghese.  The  American  Con- 
sulate is  in  the  Via  Napoli,  64.  Vice- 
Consulate,  81,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

As  the  representatives  of  foreign 
nations  in  Rome,  either  to  the  Quirinal 
or  the  Vatican,  change  often  during 
the  year,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the 
residences  of  the  other  legations.  The 
names  of  the  titulars  will  be  found  in 
the  yearly  editions  of  the  *  Gotha 
Almanack,'  or  in  the  'Guida  Com- 
merciale  dl  Roma,*  by  Tito  Monaci  (at 
Bencini's,  35,  Piazza  S.  Venanzio),  a 
very  useful  address-book  for  persons 
makipg  a  long  stay  in  the  Eternal  City. 

Foreign  Legations  to  the  King  of 
Italy : — 

Austro-Hungarian :  Palazzo  di  Ve- 
nezia ;  residence  of  the  Minister,  Pa- 
lazzo Massimo,  Piazza  Aracveli.  Ba- 
varia :  52,  Via  Capo  le  Case.  Belgium : 
34,  Via  Frattina.  Brazil:  61,  Quattro 
Fontane.  Denmark :  Palazzo  Odes» 
calchi;  SS.  Apostoli.  Holland:  101, 
Corso.  Portugal :  Palazzo  Valentin! ; 
SS.  Apostoli.  Russia :  Palazzo  Odes- 
calchi,  formerly  Feoli,  Via  del  Corso. 
Turkey:  Consulate;  Casa  Ansiglioni, 
Via  S.  Susanna,  residence  of  the 
Minister;  Royal  Casino  in  th»  Praeto- 
rian Camp. 

Foreign  Legations  to  the  Pope : — ■ 
Austro-Hungarian :  residence  of  the 
Minister,  Palazzo  di  Venezia.  Brazil : 
Palazzo  Savorelli.  Portugal :  Palazzo 
Cardelli,  80,  Ripetta.  Belgium:  30, 
Via  deir  Angelo  Custode,  San  Sal- 
vador, Piazza  Mattel.  Monaco :  Palazzo 
Santa  Croce. 

§  13.  Bankers, — Messrs.  Alexander 
Macbean  and  Co.,  bankers  and  wine- 
merchants.  No.  378  in  the  Corso. 
Messrs.  Macbean  are  bankers  to  the 
British  Mission  at  Rome.  Spada, 
Flamini,  and  Co.,  successors  to  Tor- 
louia  and  Co.,  Pal.  Torlonia,  20,  Via 
Condotti.  Messrs.  Macquay,  Hooker, 
and  Co.,  20,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  who 
conduct  a  large  portion  of  the  American 
business.  Messrs.  Plowden  and  Co.,  51, 
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Via  deUa  Mercede.  Mr.  Linder,  9,  Via 
Condotti.  Messrs.  Furse  and  Co.,  9, 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  These  houses  are 
obliging  to  their  customers  in  burnish- 
ing information  generally.  Most  are 
agents  in  correspondence  with  Messrs. 
McCracken  and  Co.,  of  3S,  Queen- 
street,  London,  for  the  transmission  of 
parcels  and  works  of  art  to  England 
and  the  United  States.  Sig.  Cerasi, 
Palazzo  Giorgi,  51,  Via  Babuino,  is 
the  correspondent  of  Messrs.  de  Boths- 
child.  Terwagne,  Belgian  and  German 
banker,  Palazzo  Kaggi  in  the  Corso. 
Schmidt  and  Nast,  also  German,  1 1 ,  Via 
della  Vite.  Baldini,  307,  Corso.  Good, 
Padoa  and  Co.  are  the  financial  repre- 
sentatives in  Rome  of  the  Alta-Italia 
(Lombardo- Venetian)  Kly,  Co.,  and  pay 
their  coupons  at  109,  Via  di  Aquiro. 
The  two  great  public  banks,  the  Banca 
Eomana,  Palazzo  Marescotti,  and  the 
Banca  yazionale,  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  Via 
del  Corso,  issue  bank  notes,  at  present 
the  only  currency  of  the  city  ;  but  the 
new  law  on  the  paper  circulation  has 
authorised  the  notes  of  six  privileged 
banks.  Drafts,  letters  of  credit,  bank 
notes,  and  gold  may  be  exchanged 
advantageously  at  U.  Lowe's,  77a, 
Piazza  dl  Spagna. 

Tyansmiasion  of  Packages  to  England, 
This  business  has  been  hitherto  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  Bankers,  as  above 
stated,  and  of  Mr.  Shea,  No.  U,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  who  are  to  be  confided  in 
for  packing,  forwarding,  &c.  {Do  not 
irutt  packing  to  tradespeople  who  sell 
(tie  directs.)  Messrs.  Welby  and  Co., 
British  merchants^  having  established 
I  a  line  of  steamers  fortnightly  between 
7the  Port  of  Rome  (Ripa  grande), 
Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  will  take  charge 
of  packages  for  London,  Liverpool, 
Glasgo,w,  &c,  transhipping  them  by 
steamers  for  these  ports  at  Genoa  and 
Leghorn.  Time  employed  in  reaching 
England  20  to  30  days;  freights  2^. 
per  cubic  foot.  Messrs.  James  Scott 
and  Co.,  of  8,  King  William  Street,  and 
Messrs.  M'Cracken,are  Messrs.  Welby 's 
corresponding  Agents  in  London.  Mr. 
A.  Ercole,  81,  via  della  Croce,  and 
Mr.  J.  Ercole,  3  a,  Fontanel  la  di  Bor- 
ghese,  both  for  many  years  with  Messrs. 


Freeborn  and  Co.,  are  careful  and  ex- 
perienced forwarding  agents. 

The  Anglo-Italian  Express  Forward- 
ing Co.  (Koman  Agency,  77a,  Piazza 
di  Spagna),  sends  works  of  arts  or 
laggage  to  Great  Britain  or  America, 
with  economy  of  time  and  money. 
Lists  of  prices  are  shown,  including 
every  charge  up  to  delivery  at  desti- 
nation. 

A.  Tombini,  23,  Piazza  S.  Luigi  del 
Francesi,  and  54a,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
has  a  large  connection,  and  is  agent  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  Austrian  Lloyd,  Frais- 
sinet  steamers,  and  North  Atlantic 
Express,  Hamburg,  and  New  York 
companies. 

A  ui^ful  legal  adviser  for  foreigners 
will  be  found  in  the  advocate  Pifferi, 
55,  Via  della  Fontanella  di  Borghese. 

Ifoney-changers*  shops, — The  principal 
are  in  the  Via  Condotti  and  Corso : 
their  chief  business  consists  in  changing 
foreign  coin  into  notes,  and  v.  v.; 
French  money  into  Italian,  &c.  They 
generally  will  discount  circular  notes 
of  London  houses,  at  the  current  ex- 
change of  the  day.  They  exhibit  out- 
side their  offices  the  rates  of  the 
exchanges.  Most  of  the  hotel-keepers 
will  do  the  same  for  their  inmates, 
An  official  list  of  the  exchanffes  on 
different  places  is  published  m  the 
leading  newspapers.  A.  Marchionni, 
92,  Piazza  S.  Claudio,  stockbroker. 

§  14.  Post-office,  in  the  Piazza  Co- 
lonna. — Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  de- 
ciphering English  names  at  the  poste 
restante,  it  may  be  better  for  English 
and  American  travellers  to  have  their 
letters  directed  to  the  hotels  where 
they  intend  lodging,  or  to  the  care  of 
their  bankers  or  agents.  Letters  are 
despatched  from  Rome  by  railway  ex- 
clusively by  Mont  Cenis  for  England 
and  the  colonies,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland,  at  8.50  a.m.  and  9.30 
p.m.,  continuing  from  Turin  at  8.55 
a.m.,  and  8.12  p.m.,  from  Paris  at  7.35 
a.m.  and  7.45  p.m.,  and  reaching 
London  at  5*45  p.m.  and  6.15  a.m., 
that  is  in  about  57  hours.  Mails  for 
Rome  leave  London  at  7.40  a.m.  and 
8.35  p.m.    Paris  at  8.40  p.m.  and  1 1 
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a.m.  Tarin  at  7.20  p.m.  and  10.40 
a.m.,  reaching  Rome  at  6.30  p.m.  and 
9.30  a.m.  Letters  to  be  posted  at  the 
Central  Office  by  7.45  a.m.  and  8.30 
p.m.,  and  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  departure  of  the  respective  trains 
at  the  Rly.  Stat.  Letters  for  England 
weighing  15  grammes  must  be  prepaid 
60  centimes,  and  via  Belgium  and 
Germany,  the  same  charge ;  to  Paris, 
weighing  10  grammes,  40  centimes ;  to 
Germany,  30  c;  and  to  the  United 
States,  1  fr.  by  England,  or  by  Belgium 
and  Ostend,  55  centimes;  letters  to  In- 
dia vxd  Brindisi  and  Alexandria  being 
despatched  every  Sunday  evening  by 
the  Overland  Mail,  which  leaves  Brin- 
disi at  5  a.m.  on  Monday.  To  Australia, 
via  Brindisi,  15  grammes,  70  centimes. 
Letters  weighing  10  grammes,  for 
Germany,  Belgium,  Denmark,  15 
grammes,  40  c. ;  Spain,  50  c. ;  Por- 
tugal, 70  c. ;  for  Turkey  and  Greece, 
60  c.  For  every  part  of  the  Italian 
kingdom,  weighing  16  grammes,  20  c. 
The  Brenner  route  for  English  mails 
was  discontinued  in  August  1874. 

There  are  numerous  letter-boxes  in 
different  parts  of  Rome,  and  at  some 
of  the  principal  hotels.  Branch  offices 
have  been  lately  established  in  several 
streets  (Rlyi  Stat,  1,  Via  Frattina, 
Piazza  di  S.  Maria  in  Transtevere, 
Piazza  Pasquino,  99a.  Via  Alessan- 
drina,  &c.).  They  are  open  from  8  a.m 
to  7  p.m. 

The  Central  post-office  is  open  every 
day  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Letters  are 
distributed,  a  domicile^  several  times  a 
day. 

Electric  Telegraph, — Messages  are 
despatched  to  every  part  of  the  world 
fpom  the  Central  Office  at  No.  127, 
Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio,  open  day 
and  night,  For  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  consisting  of  15 
words,  1  lira,  with  10  centimes  for 
every  additional  word;  to  England, 
London,  9,  and  the  Provinces,  10  lire ; 
for  France  and  Corsica,  4  lire;  to 
Austria  and  Hungary,  3  lire ;  to  North 
Germany,  6*50 ;  to  Russia  and  G^ece, 
6*50;  to  Switzerland,  3;  to  Bavaria, 
4*50  ;  to  Denmark,  6*50 ;  to  Spain,  6*50 
lire  ;  to  India,  40  ;  to  Malta,  6  ;  to  the 


United  States  of  America — ^New  York, 
50  lire,  Washington  75  lire,  Boston  50, 
Pennsylvania  53,  to  New  Orleans  50*40 
lire,  to  Canada,  East  and  West,  50  lire  : 
the  despatches  for  the  United  States  to 
consist  only  of  10  words,  with  one- 
tenth  for    each   additional  word.     All 
messages  to  places  in  Europe  to  con 
sist  of  20  words,  each  additional   10 
words  cost  one-half  the  above  men- 
tioned amount    Branch  offices  have 
been  lately  opened  at  the  rly.  stat.,  at 
Piazza  Araceli,  and  Piazza  di  Borgo 
Niiovo,  beyond  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo. 
Open  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Roman  Newspapers* — There  are  more 
than  20  daily  papers  in  Rome  now, 
belonging  to  the  dlfierent  shades  of 
political  and  religions  opinions  from 
the  Ultra-Catholic  Conservative  Osner* 
vatore  Eomano  to  the  Radical  Capitale. 
Weekly  journals  and  reviews  of  dif- 
ferent  categoties   swell    the   list    to 
upwards  of  60.     The  Gazetta  Ufficiale 
delMegno  d'ltalia  is  the  official  Moniteuv 
of  the  kingdom.    The  Opinione  (pub- 
lished at  6  oVlock  a.m.)  is  the  organ  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  Parliament, 
as  the  Diritto  (7  p.m.)  represents  the 
ideas  of  the  Left  or  Progressist  party. 
The  Fanfulla  (5   p.m.),  the  cleverest 
and  best  informed  newspaper  in  Italy 
corresponds    exactly  to  the  Parisian 
Figaro,    The  Liberia  (3  p.m.)  and  the 
Osservatcfre  Romano   (6  p.m.)  will  be 
found    good    representatives    of   the 
Italian  and  Papal  views  in  politics. 
The  Italie  (French)  is  a  very  respect- 
able Government  organ,  published  at  9 
p.m.,  at  the  close  of  the  sitting  of  the 
Chambers,  and  giving  the  latest  tele- 
grams.   The  publication  of  the  once 
famous  Civiltd  Cattolica  (a  bi-monthly 
review)  has  been  transferred  to  Flo- 
rence   since   the    expulsion    of   the 
Jesuits  from  Rome.    A  paper  that  will 
prove  useful  to  foreign  residents  is  the 
Arriv^edes  Mrangers,  published  at  106, 
Via  della  Vites,  giving  the   arrivals, 
departure,  and  addresses  of  strangers. 
The     *  Bulletino     della       Commissione 
Archcsdogica     Municipale     di    Roma/ 
published    every  two    months,   gives 
scientific  accounts  of  the  latest  areheo- 
logical  discoveries.      The  Cosmopolite 
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is  a  weekly,  paper,  published  by  Piale, 
1,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  fall  of  nsefol  local 
informatioD,  aud  in  four  languages. 

§  15.  Mediaal  Men, 

English,— Dr.  Gerard  Small,  M.B. 
Oxon.,  Fellow  of  the  Dublin  College  of 
Sargeons,  and  accoucheur,  35,  Via  Due 
Macelli,  has  been  settled  at  Rome  for 
many  years,  and  consequently  has 
much  experience  in  the  influence  of 
its  climate  on  diseases.  Dr.  John 
Grigor,  M.D.,  Licentiate  and  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  3,  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Dr. 
Gason,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  Ireland,  No.  81,  Via  della 
Opoce. — Dr.  G.  is  also  an  experienced 
accoucheur,  and  practises  during  the 
summer  months  at  the  baths  of  Lucca. 
Dr.  Aitken,  M.D.  Edinburgh,  was  seve- 
ral years  private  assistant  to  Sir  James 
Simpson,  and  assistant  to  the  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

American, — Dr.  Gould,  Member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New  York,  formerly  physician  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  No.  107,  Via  Babuino. 

Italian, — ^Dr.  Pantaleoni,  89,  Via 
Babuino,  for  many  years  the  principal 
physician  amongst  the  English  and 
American  visitors  at  Rome,  and  who 
subsequently  practised  at  Nice,  has 
returned  from  his  banishment  to  this 
city  and  resumed  his  practice  and  pro- 
fessional calling.  He  now  resides  at 
the  Palazzo  Valdambrini,  in  the  Via 
Ripetta.  Dr.  Fedeli,  No.  11,  Via 
Borgognona,  speaks  English  and 
French;  he  has  much  experience  in 
the  diseases  inherent  on  the  Roman 
climate  and  its  effects.  Dr.  Valery, 
No.  135,  Via  Babuino,  Physician  to 
the  Hospital  of  S.  Spirit©  and  Prof,  of 
Hygiene  in  the  R.  Roman  University, 
also  speaks  English,  and  is  much  em- 
ployed by  travellers  from  the  United 
States ;  Dr.  Bacelli,  No.  50,  Via  della 
Monte  di  Farina,  Professor  of  Medi' 
cine  in  the  University.  Dr.  Maggio- 
rani,  one  of  the  medical  celebrities  of 
Rome  as  consulting  physician ;  his  son, 
[Bome,J 


Dr.  A.  Maggiorani,  is  physidan  to  the 
Princess  Mu'gherita,  and  an  excellent 
doctor;  Palazzo  Lante.  Dr.  Negri, 
physician  to  one  of  the  hospitals,  is 
well  acquainted  with  Roman  maladies 
— his  address  to  be  found  at  Sinim- 
berghi's  pharmacy. 

German, — Dr.  Tausag,  113,  Via 
Sistina,  author  of  a  good  little  book 
on  the  *  Qimate  of  Rome :  its  Influence 
on  Disease,'  &c.  (in  English) ;  his  son, 
Dr.  L.  Taussig,  practises  as  a  surgeon. 
Dr.  Erhardt,  16,  Via  Mario  dei  Fiori ; 
these  gentlemen  have  resided  for  a 
long  period  in  Rome,  and  hence  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  influence  of 
its  climate  on  disease ;  Dr.  £.  is  physi' 
cian  to  the  German  Protestant  Hospital 
attached  to  the  German  Legation. 
Both  speak  English. 

Homoeopathic  Physicians,  —  Dr.  La- 
delci,  58,  Via  dei  Bergamaschi;  Dr. 
Liberali,  69,  Via  della  Frezza;  Dr. 
Grilli,  43,  Via  Nuova,  now  della  Panet- 
teria;  Dr.  G.  Pompili,  33,  Via  dei 
Crociferi. 

Swgems, —  Dr.  Costanzo  Mazzoni, 
No.  89,  Via  Mario  di  Fiori,  near  the 
Via  Frattina,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  Royal  Roman  Uni- 
versity, is  the  most  eminent  surgeon, 
operator,  aud  accoucheur  in  Rome, 
and  chief  medical  man  and  surgeon 
to  the  Torlonia  Hospital,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  Great  Hospital  of  San 
Giovanni.  Dr.  M.  is  the  most  em- 
ployed of  the  Roman  surgeons  by 
foreigners,  universally  in  cases  of  acci- 
dents, not  uncommon  amongst  our 
countrymen  during  the  hunting-season ; 
he  has  been  educated  in  Paris,  has 
written  a  work  on  our  London  hospitals, 
and  his  professional  reputation  is 
European — Prof.  M.  will  be  the  best 
person  to  superintend  embalmments; 
Dr.  Feliciani,  71,  Via  di  S.  Claudio; 
Dr.  Laurenzi,  78,  Via  Frattina,  4«*  po ; 
Dr.  Ceccarelli,  surgeon  to  the  Pope, 
Palazzo,  Salviati  i  Corso. 

Oculist,— X>T,  G.  B.  Dantone,  of  the 
celebrated  school  of  Graefe.  A  very  ex- 
pert practitioner,  124,  Via  Due  Macelli. 
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§16.  JDentists.— Dr.  Curtis,  93,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  an  American  dentist,  suc- 
cessor to  Drs.  Burridge  and  Parmly, 
dentist  by  appointment  to  H.  R.  U. 
the  Princess  of  Piedmont,  very  highly 
spoken  of,  and  much  employed ;.  Castel- 
lini,  41,  Via  della  Colonna;  Galassi, 
68,  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Dr.  WassoD, 
107,  Via  del  Barbino,  is  also  an  Ameri* 
can  dentist  of  great  professional  skill 
and  experience^  especially  for  preserv- 
ing diseased  teeth  without  extraction. 
Savini,  Piazza  degli  Orfanelli. 

Comcutters. — ^Troni,  33,  Via  Mario 
de'  Fiori,  also  surgeon,  and  very  clever 
as  com  operator ;  Paleschi,  65,  Via  Ba- 
buino;  Faccini,  good,  to  be  found  at 
the  Farmacia  Lippi,  No.  460,  Corso. 

§  17.  Chemists  and  Apothecaries. — 
Sinimberghi,  No.  64,  65,  66,  Via 
Condotti,  chemist,  by  appointment,  to 
H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the 
British  Mission  and  Legation  at  Home, 
to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  H.R.H.  the  Hereditary  Prince 
of  Piedmont ;  the  proprietor  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  PhariQ^aceutical  Society  of 
London,  and  has  been  educated  at 
the  Apothecaries*  Hall;  he  keeps 
English  assistants,  so  that  carefulness 
is  secured  in  making  up  prescriptions  of 
English  medical  men.  The  house  in 
which  tl^s  pharmacy  is  situated  is  a 
ffOod  specimen  of  modern  street  ar- 
<»lfS^t^OTe  x)f  Rome,  the  outside  being 

'"  ited  by  clever  artists  in  fresco,  re- 
tting subjects  connected  with  the 
«Wner*8  calling  —  chemistry,  botany, 
medicine,  &c.  Borrioni,  Via  Babuino, 
is  also  supplied  with  English  drugs  and 
medicines.  G.  Baker,  496,  Corso, 
chemist  to  the  British  and  German 
legations,  is  supplied  with  all  the  new 
English  and  American  preparations, 
and  keeps  Leath  and  Ross's  Homoeo- 
pathic medicines.  Alleori,  20,  Via  di 
Propaganda,  homoeopathic  pharmacy. 

For  information  on  the  climate  of 
Rome,  the  prevalent  maladies,  fdnerals, 
indemnities  to  hotels  and  lodging- 
house  keepers  in  case  of  death,  see 
p.  [37],  and  pp.  344,  348. 


§  18.  Booksellers,  Circulating  Libra  rte 
ITews'Rooms, 

Bookseller,  Publisher,  4r  Stationer, — ^The 
most  extensive  establishment  of  thia 
kind  in  Rome  Is  that  of  Spithover, 
at  No.  85,  Piazza  di  Spa^;  his 
collection  of  foreign  works  is  the 
largest,  especially  in  English,  Ger- 
man, and  French  literature;  guide- 
books ;  maps,  ancient  and  modern, 
including  those  of  the  Austrian  Trigo- 
nometrical Survey  of  Italy ;  engrav- 
ings, &c.  S.  is  the  publisher  of 
Canina's  and  Cardinal  Mai's  works, 
and  the  exclusive  agent  for  the  sale  of 
Anderson's  beautiful  photographs,  the 
best  in  Rome.  Besides  modem  works 
he  has  a  large  collection  of  old  books. 
The  business  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
is  conducted  by  M.  Haas,  now  the 
head  partner,  a  German  gentleman,  who, 
speaking  English  and  French  fluently, 
is  well  able,  as  he  will  always  be 
ready,  to  give  every  information  to 
foreign  visitors  on  matters  that  may 
interest  them  at  Rome,  and  who  will 
obtain  orders  for  the  principal  sights 
for  his  customers.  An  address-book 
is  kept  here  containing  the  names  of 
strangers  in  Rome.  Newspapers,  Eng- 
lish and  German,  including  Galignani's 
Messenger,  let  out  on  hire  as  at  the 
other  libraries,  and  at  the  same  rates, 
viz.,  for  Galignani  on  the  day  of  its 
arrival,  until  6  p.m.,  10  frs.  a  month, 
and  for  the  second  day  8} ;  for  the 
London  papers,  16^  frs.,  and  on  the 
^nd  13^. 

Booksellers,  Beading-Rooms,  and  Circu» 
lating  Libraries. — ^Piale's,  also  on  the 
Piazzadi  Spagna,very  comfortably  fitted 
up,  with  a  supply  of  English,  Ame- 
rican, German,  Italian,  and  French 
newspapers,  ma^zines,  reviews,  &c. : 
terms  of  stibscription,  46  frs.  for  the 
season  of  7  months,  9^  for  2  months, 
5  for  one,  2  for  a  week'.  Times  sent 
out  at  14  fr.  1st  day,  12  fr.  2nd  day. 
American  papers  at  10  fr.  and  8  fr. ; 
French,ditto  at  8  and  7  fr.  Attached  to 
the  news-room  are  a  bookselling  esta- 
blishment and  the  largest  circulating 
library  in  Rome,  comprising  about 
10,000  vols,  of  English,  French, 
German,    and    Italian    works.     Sub- 
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scription  the  same  as  for  the  reading- 
rooms  ;  sells  also  photographs  separate 
at  moderate  prices,  or  in  albums, 
tBStefnlly  bonnd  in  Roman  yellam. 
Books  in  the  same  style,  and  English 
and  foreign  stationery.  An  adcLress- 
book  for  foreigners  is  kept  at  Piale's 
throoghoat  the  season,  and  every 
occorrenoe  of  interest  is  announced  on 
a  card  in  the  shop  some  days  before. 

Monaldini  and  Calisti,  booksellero 
and  stationers,  also  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  79  and  80,  well  known  for- 
merly as  Monaldini's ;  founded  in  1786. 
Eofflish  and  Continental  papers  and 
renews  in  the  reading-rooms  and  seiit 
out,  or  for  sale.  Terms  similar  to  pre- 
ceding ones.  Guide-books  and  works 
of  modern  literature,  and  the  lati^st 
illustrated  books  on  Rome  in  Yelli].m 
binding.  Books  bonnd  in  the  same 
style  to  order,  or  illuminated  by  skilful 
Ittnds.  Circulating  library,  list  of 
arrivals,  and  general  information 
obligingly  given  by  Sig.  £.  Calisti, 
who,  besides  photographs,  has  generally 
some  effective  paintings  on  sale,  com^ 
prising  copies  from  RicdeFs  best  pic- 
tures. 

Messrs.  Alinari  and  Cook,  90,  Corso, 
booksellers  and  photographers,  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  latter  de- 
partment, and  possess  now  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  collections  of 
photographs  in  Kome.  Their  books 
comprise  the  newest  English  works 
and  editions  de  luxe, 

Bocca,  bookseller.  Piazza  Colonna, 
is  the  best  Italian  and  French  book- 
seller, especially  for  works  published 
by  the  Italian  Government  on  legal 
and  administrative  subjects.  In  this 
establishment,  as  well  in  that  of  Herr 
Boescher,  347,  Corso,  strangers  will 
find  the  primerwa  of  Frendi  and  German 
literature. 

The  numerous  works  published  by 
the  Propaganda,  on  ecclesiastical  lite- 
rature, and  in  the  Oriental  languages, 
can  be  procured  at  the  shop  attadbed 
to  the  College  Printing  Office  in  the 
Via  di  Propaganda,  or  at  Spithover's. 

Bookbinders,  —  Rome  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  bindings  in  white 
Tellnm,  but  which  has  fallen  off  since 


the  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of 
that  article  in  the  Abruzzi:  the  best 
are  Olivieri,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Via  Frattina,  especially 
for  ornamental  bindings ;  Moschetti, 
47,  Via  Vittoria;  Volpari,  No.  62, 
Via  Condotti;  and  Bencini,  172,  Via 
Ripetta. 

§  19.  Engravings,  Printsellers^  4^c,r^ 
The  largest  collection  of  engravings  is 
that  of  the  Goyemment,  the  Calcografia 
Nazionale,  6,  Via  della  Stamperia,  near 
the  Fontana  di  Trevi.  Catsdogues  are 
hung  up,  with  the  price  of  each  print 
marked.  All  the  engravings  executed 
at  the  expense  of  ihe  Papal  and  Italian 
Governments  may  be  purchased  there. 
Cuccioni,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  No.  42,  has 
a  good  shop  for  engravings,  photographs, 
maps,  stationery,  &c.  Fabri,  3,  Capo 
le  Case,  has  an  assortment  of  ancient 
and  modern  engravings.  The  engrav- 
ings of  the  modem  German  school, 
after  Overbeck,  Fuhrich,  &c.,  can  be 
procured  at  Spithover's.  One  of  the 
best  and  most  recent  collections  of 
Views  in  Rome  is  the  series  byCottafavi, 
published  by  Cuccioni,  62  in  all,  price 
25  frs. ;  and  those  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments by  Canina,  forming  the  atlas  to  his 
Indicazione  Topografica,a  thick  volume 
in  8vo,  represent  them  as  they  now 
stand,  with  their  restoration  on  the  oppo- 
site pages.  Mr.  Coleman,  an  English 
artist^now  deceased,  published  at  Rome 
a  series  of  etchings  of  cattle  and  sub- 
jects peculiar  to  the  Campagna  and  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  which  surpass  any- 
thing of  the  same  class :  they  are  to  be 
procured  at  Spithover's. 

§  20.  Photographs,  —  The  following 
are  the  most  eminent  artists  in  photo- 
graphy at  Rome  in  what  w^  consider 
the  order  of  merit  of  their  productions. 
Mr.  Anderson,  an  English  gentle- 
man, the  facile  princeps  in  his  art  ,* 
his  photographs  are  extremely  good, 
and  undergo  less  alteration  from  the 
light  than  any  we  have  seen.  They 
are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  only 
to  be  procured  at  Spithdver*s,  They 
consist  of  views  of  all  the  most 
remarkable  ancient  and  modern  mo- 
numents   of     Rome,    of    places    in 
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the  environs — those  of  Cori,  Norba, 
Tivoli,  and  Subiaco,  the  panoramic 
views  of  the  city  from  Monte  Mario, 
being  veir  remarkable;  of  the  chefS' 
d'csuvre  oi  ancient  and  modern  sculp- 
ture— of  the  latter  from  the  best  works 
of  Gibson,  Macdonald,  Spence,  Card- 
well,  and  Miss  Hosmer.  Some  of  the 
finest  photographs  of  the  paintings  of  the 
great  masters  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  from  exquisite  drawings  by 
the  late  Sig.  Rocchi.  Spithover  will  for- 
ward photographs  at  a  moderate  charge 
to  England  (about  one  shilling  a  pound 
weight)  and  the  United  States,  through 
his  correspondents  in  London  and  New 
York,  by  which  all  trouble  at  the 
frontier  custom-houses  will  be  avoided. 
Cuccioni,  43  and  44,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
has  also  produced  good  copies  of  the 
same  objects,  and  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  reproductions  of  the  frescoes  by 
the  Caracci  and  Domenichino  in  the 
Palazzo  Farnese.  Messrs.  G.  Ninci 
and  Co.,  No.  28,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
as  well  as  Cuccioni,  are  remarkable  for 
their  views  of  Rome  on  a  very  large 
scale;  Verzaschi,  135,  Corso,  has 
splendid  large  reproductions  of  the 
Forum  at  30  lire  each ;  Dovizielli,  No. 
136,  Via  Babuino,  for  his  copies  of  the 
frescoes  by  Raphael  and  his  pupils,  at 
the  Famesina  Palace,  and  in  the  Stanze 
at  the  Vatican,  but  at  high  prices, 
have  great  merit.  They  are  not  equal 
to  those  in  carbon  by  Braun,  of  Dorpach, 
near  Colmar,  which  may  be  purchased 
at  Aubert's,  22,  Via  Condotti,  or  at 
Spitbover's.  His  beautiful  reproduc- 
tions of  the  frescoes  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  are  ohefs-d^cBuvre  in 
their  department  of  art.  The  prices  of 
photographs  vary  according  to  their 
size :  those  of  Anderson  from  2  to  5 
lire ;  the  panoramic  views  from  8  to  15 ; 
Cuccioni's  and  Nenci's,  of  the  Forum, 
St.  Peter's,  the  Coliseum,  &c.,  in  2  or 
3  pieces,  from  5  to  10  scudi  each,  the 
larger  ones  measuring  40  inches  by  24. 
Inferior  photographs  to  the  above-men- 
tioned may  be  had  at  the  principal 
print-shops,  and  those  adapted  for  the 
stereoscope  at  Spithover*s  library,  at 
Agostini's,  optician.  No.  176  in  the 
Corso,  either  coloured  or  not  (English 
spoken) ;    or  at  Suscipi's,  182  in  the 


same  street.  Signor  Colamedici,  16, 
Via  Zucchelle,  has  taken  the  best  nega-* 
tives  of  Mr.  Parker's  Historical  photos. 
He  will  take  views  at  moderate  prices 
in  Rome,  and  in  the  country,  if  tra^* 
veiling  expenses  are  paid.  J.  Phelps, 
132,  Babuino,  is  the  sole  agent  m 
Rome  for  the  sale  of  Mr.  Parker's 
3000  historical  photos.  Agent  in 
London,  Mr.  Stanford,  Charing  Cross. 

\  Photographs  for  the  Stereoscope  on  glass, 
— 'The  best  will  be  those  on  glass  by 
Grillet,  consisting  of  views  of  Rome, 
Naples,  Switzerland,  &c.  They  are 
only  to  be  procured  at  Spith6ver*s  at 
the  •  rate  of  3^  frs.  each.  Those  of  the 
Staines  in  the  Roman  Galleries  are  re- 
mai'kable. 

Photographic  Portraits, — ^There  '  are 
several  artists  at  Rome  very  success- 
ful an  their  photographic  portraits ; 
those  who  can  be  recommended  are — 
Alessandri,  No.  10,  Via  del  Corso,  has 
albums  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  (Ecu- 
menical Council  of  1869-70;  Suscipi, 
No.  48,  Via  Condotti.  The  small  card 
likenesses  by  these  artists  are  very- 
beautiful,  the  price  varying  according 
to  the  number  of  copies  ordered — 5  fr. 
for  a  single  proof;  15  for  10;  25  for 
25 ;  and  for  50  or  100, 1  fr.  each,  the 
likeness  in  the  latter  case  being  taken 
in  3  or  4  different  positions.  Delia 
Valle,  (37,  Via  delle  Croce ;  Le  Lieure, 
23,  Piazza  Mignanelli ;  and  Schem- 
boche,  20,  Via  Gregoriana,  execute 
admirable  portraits. 

§  21.  Teachers  of  Italian  tmd  vther 
Languages. — Gordini,  a  good  Tuscan 
professor,  who  has  taught  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  several  of  our 
noble  families,  resides  in  London  during 
the  summer,  at  9,  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  for  a  couple  of  months  every 
autumn  in  Florence.  During  the  winter 
his  address  in  Rome  is  22,  Via  S. 
Spirito ;  Brocchi,  36,  Via  della  Mercede  i 
—  Mad.  B.  also  ^yes  lessons  to  ladies ; 
Lucentini,  1 7,  Via  della  Stamperia  Ca- 
merale ;  Vannini,  a  Tuscan  and  good 
teacher,  No.  12,  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte, 
at  the  baths  of  Lucca  in  summer; 
Adolfo  Na^lli,  63,  Via  delle  Purifica- 
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zione.  Interpreter  to  the  Law  Courts, 
and  professor  at  the  Philological  Circle, 
speaking  English  and  French,  is  a  very 
good  master ;  Laigi  Rossi,  Via  de'  Pre- 
fetti.  No.  41;  Monachesi,  8,  Via  Sebas- 
tianello ;  F.  S.  Bonfigli,  of  Rome,  pro- 
fessor at  the  R.  Technical  Institute,  and 
author  of  an  Italian  grammar,  is  an 
excellent  master.  Enquire  at  Piale*s 
library,  1,  Piazza  di  Spagna;  Abbate 
Simonetti,  Via  di  Testa  Spaccata,  No. 
18,  3^  piano ;  Giulio  Posi,  Roman,  at 
Monaldiui's  Library ;  A.  Maccaresi,  to 
be  heard  of  at  the  money-changer's,  113, 
Via  Frattina;  Awocato  Poggioli,  to 
be  heard  of  at  the  Palazzo  di  Caserta  ; 
G.  DcToti,  72,  Via  della  Pedacchia; 
P.  Trocchi,  12,  Via  S.  Andrea  delle 
Fratte,  teaches  Italian  and  French,  is 
also  well  informed  on  archaeological 
subjects;  A.  Georgi,  Italian  and  French, 
speaks  English,  22,  Via  Babuino ;  Mas- 
si,  to  be  heard  oiF  at  Spithover's  Library, 
one  of  the  conservators  of  the  sculp- 
tures at  the  Vatican,  a  good  guide  over 
the  maseums  and  antiquities  of  Rome 
generally ;  Ardisson,  a  Parisian, 
220,  Circo  di  Ripetta,  gives  lessons 
in  Italian  and  French;  Tiimberlick, 
26,  Via  del  Soldato ;  Sparano,  3,  Via 
Gregoriana ;  Fortuna,  Via  Sistina. 
Most  of  the  above  speak  and  read  Eng- 
lish. The  price  of  lessons  for  an  hour 
varies  from  3  to  6  lire,  and  ought  not 
to  exceed  the  latter  sum.  Signor 
Dubois,  3a,  Via  Tor  Sanguigna,  be- 
Eides  Italian,  gives  lessons  in  chess,  in 
which  capacity  he  is  quite  an  Euro- 
pean celebrity.  Centaro,  41,  Via  della 
Groce,  gives  Italian  knd  French  lessons. 
For  Ladies, — Signora  C.  Alvoisi  Dies, 
86,  Via  Condotti;  Signora  Claudia  Garo- 
folini,  135,  Via  Babuino ;  Signora  Elena 
Hontecchi  Torti,  Palazzo  Sabina,  70, 
Via  delle  Mnratte,  is  much  employed 
in  English  families ;  Sig.  Sopranzi,  No. 
43,  Piazza  Barberini;  Miss  Ardisson, 
220  B,  Circo  di  Ripetta,  French  and 
Italian ;  Signora  Acquaroni,  8 1 ,  Via  della 
Croce;  Signora  Moraguez,  52,  Via  della 
Vignaccia;  Sig.  Vincenza  Soderini, 
teacher  of  Italian  and  German,  Palazzo 
Caetani,  Via  delle  Botteghe  Scure ;  Sig- 
nora Ginlia  Venti,  a  good  teacher  of 
Italian  and  French  for  ^roung  people, 
tp  b«  hear4  of  f^i  Plain's  Ubntry,  Mad. 


Mazzara,  an  English  lady,  91,  Via  del 
TYitone  ;  Mad.  Levigne,  51,  Via  Mer- 
cede,  a  good  daily  governess  in  French, 
music,  and  general  education  for  young 
people ;  Signora  Torti,  57,  Via  dei  Pon- 
tifici ;  Enrichetta  Raimondi,  Italian 
and  French,  142,  Via  Tomacelli,  op- 
posite the  Via  Condotti ;  and  Signora 
Morlacchi,  509,  Corso,  who  gives  also 
lessons  in  French,  speaking  English. 
Signora  Scavola,  440,  Corso,  teaches 
Italian  and  speaks  English ;  Signora 
Anna  Tadolini,  apply  at  Piale*s  library. 

§  22.  Teachers  of  Drawing  and  Painting, 
—  Mr.  Arthur  Strutt,  81,  Via  della 
Croce ;  a  talented  English  artist  long 
established  at  Rome,  gives  lessons  in 
painting;  Mr.  Riviere,  member  of  the 
Water-colour  Society  of  London,  68, 
Via  Sistina;  Signora Ruffini  Potempsks^ 
No.  255,  Corso,  in  water-colours  and 
miniature-painting;  Sig.  D.  Ventura, 
85,  Via  Margutta;  Bartolini,  Vicolo 
del  Vantaggio ;  Luigi  Garelli,  2f  7, 
Via  Ripetta,  3^  piano,  a  good  drawing- 
master  for  young  people;  G.  Sereni, 
55,  Via  di  Ripetta — an  excellent  teacher 
of  figure  and  portrait  painting,  in  oil 
and  water-colours;  Mr.  Muller,  60, 
Piazza  Barberini,  is  an  excellent  master 
in  water-colours,  landscapes,  &c.,  with 
reasonable  charges ;  Lufrani  Twater- 
colours).  No.  21,  Passeggiata  di  Ripetta ; 
C.  Santarelli,  49,  Vicolo  del  Pozzo, 
near  the  Piazza  Colonna,  3*^  piano,  for 
pencil  and  acquarelle  drawings ;  Maes, 
33,  Via  Mar^tta,  gives  lessons  in 
landscape  in  oil  and  water-colours. 

Painting  on  Porcelain,  Modem  Majolica, 
— Mons.  Aug.  Bergeret,  196,  Via  della 
Lungara,  gives  lessons  in  this  branch  of 
art,  which  has  become  a  fashionable 
occupation  among  Roman  ladies.  He 
has  ovens  at  his  house  for  baking  the 
works  of  his  pupils.  Signor  Torquato 
Castellani,  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
jeweller,  is  a  very  talented  painter  on 
porcelain  and  majolica :  his  specimens 
sent  to  the  exhibition  at  Vienna  were 
highly  praised. 

§  23.  Music  TeacAers.— Gabrielli,  Pi- 
azza Montanara,  a  good  piano  and 
singing  master;  ][iavukilde  (German 
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school),  excellent  teacher,  39,  Via 
Ripetta,  Giovanini,  Via  di  Mario  del 
Fiori,  No.  89 ;  Domenico  Barocci,  1 13, 
Corso,  singiDg;  L.  Moroni,  122,  Via 
Tomacelli,  one  of  the  best  singing  and 
music  masters;  Sgambati,  9,  Capole 
Case,  first-rate  pianist;  D.  Mustafa, 
singing,  soprano  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
No.  29,  Via  della  Tinta;  Pietro  Gomez 
(piano  and  singing),  37,  Piazza  Argen- 
tina; Mdlle.  Korn  (piano),  Palazzo 
Albani,  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane,  an 
excellent  teacher;  Do.  R.  Battocchi, 
2,  Via  di  San  Claudio  (singing)  ; 
F.  Viviani,  140,  Corso  (singing) ;  E. 
Pieracini  (singing),  speaks  English, 
101,  Corso ;  Mad.  Lucentini,  Via 
della  Stamperia  Camerale,  No.  17; 
and  Adele  Durani,  47,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  for  yo\ing  people ;  Sebastiani, 
208,  Via  di  Ripetta  (piano  and  singing) ; 
G;  Ballo  (piano),  30,  Via  delle  Carozze ; 
Gaggi,  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Louisa  Bon- 
giovanni  (piano  and  singing),  Via 
Macao ;  Signora  Dari  (piano),  37,  Via 
della  Stamperia  Camerale ;  Signora 
Anna  Tadolini  (harp),  apply  at  Plate's 
library .  The  charge  of  the  best  masters 
is  from  6  to  12  francs  a  lesson. 

§  24.  Music  Shops, — Spithover,  for- 
merly Landsberg,  m  the  cloisters  of  the 
convent  of  San  Carlo,  No.  437,  Corso, 
2nd  floor,  with  a  good  assortment  of 
English,  French^  and  German  pianos 
on  hire,  harmoniums,  and  a  lending 
library  of  German.  Italian,  and  classical 
music:  subscription,  1  scudo  the  month. 

For  printed  music,  who  also  sell  and 
let  pianos :  Ricordi,  the  great  Milanese 
music  publisher.  No.  393  in  the  Corso; 
Bianchi,  with  German  pianos,  No.  121, 
Via  Frattina;  Bartolo,  76,  Via  Bocca 
di  Leone. 

§  25.  Teachers  of  English. — Mrs.  de 
Winton,  English  and  French,  Pal. 
Nepoti,  Corso,  is  much  employed  in 
Roman  families  as  an  English  teacher. 

DaUy  Oovemess.^^MiSB  Pehmler,  Ger- 
man lady,  who  has  lived  for  many 
years  in  England,  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended for  her  respectability  and  varied 
information;  her  address  to  be  obtained 
at  Spithover's  library.    Mdlle.  Hupler, 


4,  Via  Due  Macelli,  understands  Eng> 
lish,  Frencli,  German,  and  Italian  per- 
fectly, and  has  an  excellent  mode  o^ 
teaching. 

§  26.  Ft'ench  Masters, —  Bellangre- 
ville,  82,  Via  di  San  Claudio ;  Madame 
Prince,  51,  Via  Frattina,  very  good 
French  mistress.  Mad.  Linard,  Palazzo 
Colonna,  teaches  French  thoroughly. 

§  27.  German  Masters,  —  The  best 
mav  be  heard  of  at  Spithover's  Library, 
and  Bitsch,  35,  Passeggiata  Nova  a 
Ripetta. 

§  28.  Teachers  of  Dancing, ^"Signam 
Enrichetta  Rosa,  393,  Corso,  a  good 
mistress  for  young  ladies. 

§  29.  Fencing  Master, — Calori,  Palazzo 
del  Drago,  Via  in  Arcione,  also  keeps 
a  gymnastic  establishment  for  young 
persons  of  both  sexes. 

§  30.  li'adespeople,  Shops,  ^c.  —  As 
a  general  rule  in  Rome,  as  through- 
out Italy,  we  mould  advise  our  coun* 
trymen  to  employ  English  tradespeople, 
when  possible;  they  are  more  to  be 
relied  upoii  for  punctuality,  good 
articles,  and  honesty,  than  the  native 
shopkeepers,  and  do  not,  we  believe, 
as  the  latter,  lend  themselves  to  the 
practice  of  bribing  servants  to  obtain 
their  masters'  custom. 

a.  Grocers. — For  tea,  groceries  in  gene- 
ral, wines,  porter,  &c.,  Mr.  Lowe,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  established  at 
76,  Piiizza  di  Spagna,  is  one  of  the  most 
respectable  tradesmen  in  Rome,  and  can 
be  strongly  recommended  to  English 
and  American  families.  Kr.  H.  Lowe, 
of  the  same  house,  is  also  a  forwarding 
agent  to  England  and  America  for 
parcels,  and  exchanges  circular  notes 
and  lettera  of  credit.  Luiffioni  and 
Fichelli,  both  in  .the  Piazza  di  Spagna ; 
and  Berardi,  25,  Via  Condotti,  more 
particularly  for  groceries  and  wines — 
they  also  furnish  firewood  and  coke 
to  loreign  families.  Brown,  47 »  Via 
della  Fontanella  Borghese,  and  10, 
Via  della  Croce,  well  supplied  with 
£nglif;h  goods. 
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h.  Wme  Merchants. — Messrs.  Macbean 
uid  Co.,  the  bankers,  378,  Corso,  and 
Mr.  Loire,  7i>,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  have 
a  sapply  of  excellent  Spanish,  French, 
and  Italian  vines.  For  foreign  and 
wines  of  the  country,  oil,  &c.,  Eugene 
Morin,  No.  42,  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Pre- 
senzini,  32  and  33,  Via  delta  Croce; 
Perofii  e  Cie.  for  the  vines  of  the 
Alban  Hills,  Nos.  48-52,  Via  della 
Meroede ;  they  send  out  their  wines  in 
easks  or  ]|pttks ',  can  be  recommended, 
Traver$i^,*Tia  Bocca  di  Leone ;  San- 
telli,  ^flfSi  Via  Frattina. 


c.  JSnglish  and  German^  Bakers, — 
Colalucci  and  Meyer,  one  of  the  best 
for  English  and  fancy  bread,  biscuits, 
pastry,  &c.,  88,  Via  della  Croce,  can  be 
highly  recommended  for  every  kind  of 
&ncy  bread  and  pastry ;  they  also  sell 
tea.  Bass's  ale,  foreign  wines,  Scotch 
whisky  and  marmalade. 

d.  Milk  and  Buttermen, — English  dairy, 
15,  Via  della  Croce  \  Giuliani  brothers, 
in  Via  Babuino;  and  Palmegiaui,  65 
and  67»  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

e.  Cheesemongers,  Butter,  Hams,  Oil- 
men, t^c,  generally  known  at  Rome 
under  the  designation  of  Fizzicagnoli. 
One  of  the  best  shops  is  the  Pizzicaria 
di  Gentili,  No.  57,  58,  Via  Condotti. 

/,  Pastrycooks,  Confectioners,  Pure  Ice, 
— Spillman  fr^res,No.  10,  Via  Condotti ; 
Francois  Spillman,  No.  12,  Via  Condotti; 
and  Na2zari,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna: 
there  are  refreshment-rooms  where 
dinner,  lunch,  and  tea  may  be  had; 
there  is  also  a  table*d*h6te  at  Spillman 
fr^reg.  The  Spillmans  are  the  Gunters 
of  Rome,  and  the  ge9eral  furnishers 
of  ices  and  refreshments'  for  balls  and 
parties  :  all  send  out  dinners. 

Pure  Ice  may  be  procured  from  the 
Ice  Company,  1 38,  Strada  San  Giovanni 
Laterano,  near  the  Coliseum.  It  is 
far  superior  to  the  frozen  snow  brought 
in  from  the  Alban  Hills. ,  Ice  and  snow 
may  be  had  at  40,-  Via  della  Vite,  and 
39,  Via  S.  Maria  in  Via. 

g.  Tailors, — Evert,  a  German,  77, 
Pi49Zft  ^r^hese,  who  speaks  Knglish, 


and  who  has  lived  in  London,  well 
recommended ;  Vai,  59,  Piazza  di 
Spagna ;  Schrader,  29,  Piazza  di 
Spagna ;  Reanda,  the  very  fashionable 
tailor,  60,  Piazza  dei  Santi  Apostoli; 
Guastalla,  335,  Corso;  Mattina,  3,  Via 
delle  Carrozze ;  Ferappi,  80,  Via  della 
Croce. 

h.  Boot  and  SJioe  Makers, — Jesi,  129| 
Corso,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Rome. 

Ladies^  Shoemakers, — Antonini,  Via 
Due  Macelli,  fashionable;  Baldelli, 
454,  Corso;  Delbinque,  a  very  good 
workman,  99,  Via  Ripetta ;  Munster^  of 
Vienna  agd  Milan,  162,  Corso, 

i.  Hatters,  —  Miller,  16,  Via  Con- 
dotti ;  Colonna  and  Balducci,  443, 
Corso ;  Cervelli,  8,  Piazza  di  Tor  San- 
guigna.  The  best  silk  hats  cost  about 
20  frs, 

k.  Saddlery,  —  Barfoot,  a  very  re- 
spectable English  tradesman,  151,  Via 
Babuino,  keeps  a  depdt  of  London 
saddlery,  whips,  &c.,  and  is  a  general 
dealer  in  carriages,  harness,  English 
cutlery,  travelling  articles,  and  agri- 
cultum  machines.  He  will  give  every 
information  about  horses,  hunting 
arrangements,  &c.:  he  is  much  em- 
ployed by  the  Roman  nobility,  and  acts 
officially  at  the  Roman  spring  races. 

/,  Tobacco,  Cigars,  and  Snuff  of  Italian 
manufacture  are  sold  in  every  street. 
The  central  manufi^ctory  and  depdt  are 
at  the  Piazza  Mastai,  in  Trastevere. 
The  chief  depot  of  foreign  tobacco  and 
cigars  is  in  Piazza  Sciarra,  No.  240. 
They  will  be  found  also  at  Piccioni's, 
180,  Corso;  Corbucci's,  88,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  and  a  few  other  principal 
shops. 

m.  Dressmakers,  Modistes,  Marchandes 
des  Modes,  Pennare,  or  Workers  in 
Feathers,  ^c. — Compagnie  Lyonn^ise, 
Corso,  the  best  Mad.  Borsini  Dupres, 
also  in  the  Corso,  170,  perhaps  the 
most  fashionable,  but  high  in  her 
prices.  Mad.  Caterina  Tua,  Corso, 
626,  is  now  very  ^shionable  and 
highly  patronized.   Mad',  J.  Boudrot,  9, 
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fashionable  Parisian  dressmaker  and 
M.  de  Modes,  1 38,  Via  Frattina ;!  Mad. 
Clarisse,  11,  Via  della  Vite,  tasteful 
and  moderate ;  Mad.  Quattrini,  modiste 
and  dress-maker.  No.  91,  Via  Frattina, 
straw  hats,  &c.  Adelaide  Poggesi,  82, 
Via  Borgognona,  1®.  p%  has  been  spoken 
highly  of  by  English  families  who  have 
employed  her;  and  the  sisters  Sposati, 
26,  Via  Capo  le  Case,  for  their  moderate 
charges. 

PennarCf  or  Workers  in  Feathers. — 
Chiara  Falcetti,  53,  Via  Condotti,  3**  p°, 
one  of  the  best  workers  in  feathers  and 
flowers ;  Alio,.  425,  Corso,  an  excellent 
shop ;  Sestini,  448,  Corso. 

n.  Soman  Scarfs  and  R<yman  Female 
Costumes. — The  best  shops  for  these 
beautiful  fabrics  are  Arvotti*s,  Piazza 
Madama ;  Stefoni's,  where  the  mann- 
facture  can  be  seen,  No.  68,  Via  di 
Fontanella  Borghese,  with  reasonable 
prices  —  her  scarfs  are  in  excellent 
taste ;  Bianchi's,  No.  82,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Minerva,  and  Via  Condotti,  No. 
92;  Amadori,  72  in  the  same  street, 
and  221,  Corso.  For  the  picturesque 
costumes  of  the  yicinity  of  Rome  and 
the  Neapolitan  provinces,  at  Gasbarra's 
tailor's  shop,  No.  4,  Via  San  Giuseppe, 
Capo  le  Case. 

o.  Coiffeurs,  Hairdressers,  Perfimiery. 
' — D.  Lancia,  No.  11,  Via  Condotti, 
the  fashionable  hairdresser  of  Rome, 
goes  out  to  dress  ladies'  hair  for  balls, 
evening  parties,  &c. ;  Bellucci,  54,  Via 
Condotti ;  Giardinieri,  No.  424,  Corso ; 
Versani,  193,  Corso  ;  Simonetti,  2,  Via 
della  Croce. 

p.  Opticians, — Agostini,  176,  Corso 
(speaks  English) ;  Suscipi,  in  the  same 
street,  181 :  both  sell  stereoscopic  photo- 
graphs and  portraits;  Ansiglioni,  150, 
Corso;  Hirsch,  402,  Corso,  has  good 
German  instruments  and  glasses. 

§31.  jyanslators, — English  and  Ame- 
ricans may  require  to  have  authenticated 
translations  of  documents  made  from 
English  into  -Italian  and  French,  or 
from  Italian  or  French  into  English,  in 
'^hich   case   A*  NaUi,  64,  Via  J)ue 


Macelli,  translator  approved  by  the 
law-courts,  can  be  recommended,  or 
application  can  be  made  at  the  Con- 
sulates. 

§  82.  Copyists  of  old  Masters, — Mazzo- 
lini,  Palazzo  Capranica,  121,  Piazza  di 
Monte  Citorio,  1°  p°,  has  always  a 
large  number  of  copies  of  the 
most  celebrated  paintings  on  sale, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  exten-. 
sive  copyists  in  Rome ;  Agosto  Chate- 
lain,  226,  Via  Ripetta,  a  very  good 
copyist  from  the  old  masters  and 
painter  of  portraits ;  Cesaroni,  68,  Via 
Sistina;  Agnese  Potempska,  n^e  Ruffini, 
255,  Corso,  copies  in  water-colours  and 
in  miniature,  and  gives  lessons ;  Koel- 
man,  57,  Via  dell*  Olmo,  fnear  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  copyists  in  miniature  of  the 
old  masters;  Marianecci,  53,  Vicolo 
Babuino,  is  a  first-rate  copyist  in  waters 
colours,  chalks,  or  gwazzo,  and  gives 
lessons ;  Ferdinand  Flor,  42,  Via  Mar- 
gutta ;  Guglielmi,  Custode  of  the 
Pinacoteca  at  the  Vatican ;  Casablanca, 
Palazetto  Borghese;  Sig.  Riccardi, 
49,  Piazza  di  Sta.  Chiara,  in  water- 
colours  and  oils;  C.  Corazza,  in 
oils,  47,  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Pagani, 
42,  Piazza  Barberini.  Petragnani  is 
a  careful  copyist  in  miniature,  with 
high  finish,  generally  at  work  in  the 
Borghese  or  Corsini  Gallery.  Most  of 
the  copyists  have  usually  some  finished 
works  to  show  at  the  galleries.  ' 

Ccpyists  or  Makers  of  Facsimiles  of 
Illustrated  Manuscripts, — C.  Corvisieri, 
No.  4,  Piazza  Paganica,  Scrittore  di 
PaleografianelP  Archivio  del  Vatican© ; 
Giuseppe  Perazzoli,  37,  Via  del  La- 
vatore  del  Papa. 

§  33.  Jewellers, — Castellani,  No.  86, 
Piazza  de  Trevi  (the  show-rooms  are 
closed  from  1  to  2  p.m.  in  winter,  till  3 
after  Easter),  is  of  European  celebrity 
f^r  his  reproductions  from  the  Greek, 
Etruscan,  and  ancient  models  gene- 
rally, for  the  several  beautiful  designs 
of  the  Duke  of  Sermoneta  (Don  Mich. 
Ang.  Caetani),  and  for  the  imitation 
of  early  Christian  ornaments.  It  is 
impossible  to   surpass  in  titste    fM^d 
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beaaty  some  of  his  works,  unriyalled 
amongst  the  Roman  jewellers:  In 
bis  rooms  a  fine  collection  of  Italo- 
Greek  yases,  Roman  and  Etrascan 
bronzes,  bas-reliefs,  &c.  Castel- 
lani  is  celebrated  amon^t  the 
Roman  nobility  for  his  taste  in  setting 
diamonds  and  precious  stones,  most 
of  wMch,  and  amongst  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Europe,  have  passed  through 
his  hands.  The  court  jewellers,  Mar- 
chesini,  1 38,  Gorso,  and  BelJezza,  445, 
Corse,  display  magnific-ent  assortments 
in  the  French  style.  E.  Pierret,  No. 
20,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  on  the  ground 
floor :  one  of  the  first  artists  in  Rome, 
only  second  to  Castellani;  his  imi- 
tations and  copies  of  ancient  jewelry 
first-rate ;  prices  moderate.  Rey,  34 
and  35,  and  Maglieri,  also  watchmaJc:er, 
No.  49  in  the  Via  Condotti.  Ansorge, 
72,  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Tanfani,  73  and 
74,  ditto;  Freschi,  27,  Via  Condotti,  has 
a  very  extensile  assortment  of  imita- 
tions of  Roman  and  Etruscan  jewelry, 
and  being  cheaper  is  much  employed 
by  the  Romans,  but  his  designs  and 
execution  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
Castellani  and  Pierret,  an  observation 
that  applies  to  all  the  other  jewellers 
in  Rome.  Neri,  73,  Via  Babuino. 
Lorenzi,  21,  Via  Condotti.  Givilotti, 
94,  Piazza  di  Sjpagpa.  Rosati, .  6,  and 
A.  Lippi  and  Co.,  30,  Via  Condotti. 
Tombini,  a  good  working  jeweller,  65, 
Via  Babuino ;  he  can  be  recommended 
for  setting  cameo  portraits,  mosaics, 
&c. ;  Innocent!,  13,  Trinita  dei  Monti ; 
Carli,  1 58,  '  Via  Babuino ;  Banzi, 
beaux  arts,  and  bijouteries,  jewelry, 
&c..  No.  41,  Via  della  Fontanelia  Borg- 
hese.  For  the  ordinary  Roman  gold  orna- 
ments worn  by  the  lower  classes  and  the 
peasantry  around^the  capital,  the  prin- 
cipal ana  best  shops  are  in  the  Via  del 
Pellegrino,  near  the  Cancelleria ;  in  the 
Piazza  del  Pasquino,  near  the  Braschi 
Palace;  and  in  the  Via  dei  Pastini, 
near  the  Pantheon. 

§  34.  Watchmakers  and  Jeioellers.-^ 
Maglieri,  49,  Via  Condotti;  Ricci,  210, 
Corso ;  Ansorge,  72,  Piazza  di  Spagna; 
Semy,  Corso. 

§  35.  Engravers  of  Cameos,  principally 


oh  shell.  Saulini,  No.  96,  Via  Babuino, 
the  most  employed  for  portraits ;  he  is 
also  an  engraver  of  cameos  in  pietra 
dura,  for  which  he  obtained  a  medal  at 
our  Great  Exhibition  in  1862,  and  has 
executed  several  cameo  portraits  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  for  Her 
Majesty.  Some  very  fine  pietra  dura 
cameos,  by  the  late  Signor  Odelli,  are 
shown  for  sale  by  his  wife  and  daughters 
at  67,  Via  della  Stamferia.  Neri,  73, 
Via  Babuino,  is  a  first-rate  artist  ifbr 
likenesses  in  cameo,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended,  his  prices  being  Som 
110  to  130  francs  m  shell,  in  pietra 
dura  1000  to  1150,  in  marble  from 
250  to  500;  Madame  Neri  is  also 
much  employed  in  the  execution  of 
this  class  of  art.  Tignani,  10,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  good  engraver  of  cameos  in 
pietra  dura,  seals,  &c.  Signora  Marcuzi, 
n^e  Pistrucci,  42,  Via  della  Mercede. 
The  Misses  Pistrucci,  16,  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane,  daughters  of  the 
late  engraver  to  the  Mint  in  London, 
for  engraving  of  gems  and  cameos, 
portraits,  &e.  Pio  Siotto,  No.  97, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  also  a  good  artist 
for  cameo  portraits,  and  who  will  fui> 
nish  any  number  of  copies  in  smalt  at 
12  to  15  lire  each.  Civilotti,  95,  Piazza 
di  Spagna ;  Verge,  6 1 ,  Piazza  di  Spagna ; 
Diez,  86,  Via  Condotti.  Destrada,  32  in 
the  same  street,  is  an  extensive  dealer 
in  cameos ;  his  nephew,  Raimondo  di 
Estrada,  whose  studio  is  at  25  and  26, 
Via  Felice,  is  a  good  cameist  for  por- 
traits in  shell  and  pietra  dura.  A.  Diez, 
84,  Via  Condotti ;  Pio  Siotto  and  Civi- 
lotti will  also  execute  portraits  in  pietra 
dura — a  very  superior  style  of  art  to 
that  on  shell — the  price  ranging,  ac- 
cording to  the  size,  from  1000  to  1250 
francs. 

§  36.  Roman  Mosaics. — ^The  mosaicists 
of  Rome  may  be  classed  under  the  3 
heads;  Mosaicist  Artists,  Mosaicist  Manu^ 
factwrers,  and  Sellers  of  Mosaics,  The 
remaining  works  of  the  late  Commen- 
datore  Barberi,  the  most  distinguished 
artist  of  Rome  in  this  line,  may  be 
seen  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter, 
Signora  Isabella  Barberi,  herself  an  ac- 
complished artist,  24,  2nd  fioor,  Piazza 
di    San    Luigi    dei    Francesi.     Luigi 
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Barberi»  99,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  also 
jeweller  and  cameist ;  his  shop  is  one 
of  the  best  for  the  ordinary  mosaic 
ornaments.  Gallant,  No.  7,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  mosaics  of  every  size  in 
Rome ;  and  can  be  recommended  as  a 
manufacturer  employing  some  of  the 
cleverest  workmen.  Francescangeli,133, 
Via  del  Babuino.  Cav.  Luigi  Moglia, 
Via  di  Sta.  Maria,  in  Via,  50,  is  also  a 
first-rate,  artist— his  Madonna  della  Seg- 
giola,  purchased  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  of  the  same  size  as  the  ori- 
ginal picture  by  Raphael,  in  the  Pitti 
Gallery,  and  the  copy  of  Guido's 
Aurora  in  the  Rospigliosi  palace,  are 
amongst  the  finest  specimens  of  modem 
mosaic  —  his  Temples  of  Psestum  ob- 1 
tained  one  of  the  Council  medals  at  the 
London  Exhibition  in  1851.  Gabriui, 
Via  del  Corso,  36 ;  Boschetti,  Via  CJon- 
dotti,  74,  has  a  large  assortment,  one  of 
the  principal  shops  for  modern  bronzes, 
marble  models  of  ancient  edifices, 
bronze  statues,  from  the  chefs-d*<BUDre 
of  the  Vatican  and  Capitol,  carefully 
modelled  and  finished  on  a  handsome 
scale.  His  yases  in  various  kinds  of 
marble  are  very  fine.  His  assortment 
of  mosaics  and  Roman  jewelry  is  ample, 
and  his  prices  reasonable.  Roccheg- 
giani,  14,  Via  Condotti,  has  always  a 
large  stock  of  mosaic  pictures,  and 
presse  papiers,  besides  jewelry,  at  fixed 
prices.  His  works  gained  medals  at 
London  and  Paris  in  1851  and  1855 ; 
Rinaldi,  Via  Babuino,  125,  much  em- 
ployed by  the  late  Government  and  pub- 
lic establishments  in  restoring  ancient 
mosaics;  Polini,  No.  32,  Vicolo  dei 
Greci,  a  good  workman  in  the  Byzan- 
tine style —he  gives  lessons  in  his  art. 
Verdejo,  Via  Condotti,  34 ;  Salandri,  1 8 5, 
Via  Rasella. — Sellers  of  Mosaics:  Ca- 
prani,  56,  Via  della  Consulta ;  Dies,  84, 
Via  Condotti ;  A.  Lacchini,  and  Estrada, 
52  in  the  same  street;  Civilotti,  95, 
Piazza  di  Spagna ;  G.  Noci,  64,  Via 
della  Fontanella  Borghese.  The  same 
design,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work,  will  vary  in  price,  and  at  the 
same  shop,  from  one  to  fivefold.  For 
Mosaic  Paioements,  Scagliola  works,  &C., 
Scagnoli,  142,  Via  Babuino. 


§  37.  Bronzes^  in  imitation  of  the 
antiqueandmedisBval. — GuttkomHopf* 
garten,  32,  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Founded 
in  1805,  and  for  many  years  the  first 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  Rome, 
this  house  has  a  fine  gallery  of  bronzes 
from  the  antique;  Rohrich,  105,  Via 
Sistina;  Messina,  No.  135,  Via  Felice, 
an  excellent  artist  for  small  bronze 
copies  of  the  most  celebrated  statues; 
Spordoni,  64,  Via  di  San  Nicolo  di 
Tolentino;  Selvaggi,27,ViadelTritone ; 
De  Rossi,  22,  Via  Condotti ;  Freschi,  27, 
Via  Condotti;  Boschetti,  74,  Via  Con- 
dotd ;  Giaunini,  for  bronzes  and  archi- 
tectural plans  of  edifices  in  marble,  77, 
Via  Condotti ;  Chiaparelli,  92,  Via  Bar 
buino;  Pantanari,  106,  same  street, 
near  Piale*s  library. 

§  38.  Wood  and  Ivory  Carvings, 
Tarsia  TTorA.— Gius.  Gatti,  Pal.  Si- 
monetti.  Via  del  Corso,  is  a  first-rate 
workman  in  this  department  of  art,  in 
which  he  also  gives  lessons.  Ve»- 
pignani.  No.  42  a.  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
engraver  in  wood  and  ivory.  Luca 
Sori,  90,  Via  di  Ripetta,  is  an  excellent 
carver  of  frames  and  door  panels,  and 
imitates  mediseval  work  for  coffers, 
caskets,  &o. 

§  39.  Sulphur  Casts  of  medals  and 
smiall  bas-reliefs  called  Intagli  and  In- 
pronti, — Odelli,  67,  Via  delle  Stamperia, 
published  a  catalogue  of  700,  edited  hy^ 
the  Istituto  Archceologico  at  the  Capi- 
tol ;  Cades,  456^  Corso ;  Liberotti,  36, 
Via  Condotti ;  Paoletti,  86,  Via  della 
Croce ;  A.  Lacchini,  70,  Via  Condotti, 
for  casts  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient 
Intagli. 

§  40.  Drawing  Materials^  Colours,  and 
Brushes  for  Artists,  &c. — Dovizielli,  Via 
Babuino,  135;  Boni,  37,  Via  della, 
Mercede.  Several  stationers  keep  Ger- 
man colours  in  tubes. 

§  41.  Roman  Pearls,— ^ej.  No.  122, 
Via  Babuino,  the  most  extensive  and 
celebrated  manu&cturer,  where  the 
fabrication  can  be  seen  in  all  its  ope- 
rations; .Sorelle  Pozzi,  No.  86,  Via 
Babuino  :  these  are  the  two  principal 
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shops,  and  with  the  most  yaried  assort- 
ments. The  Roman  pearls  are  differ- 
ent from  the  French,  being  solid 
instead  of  hollow,  and  formed  of  ala- 
baster instead  of  glass,  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  pearly  substance  from  the 
inside  of  the  small  fish  (Targentma) 
is  applied.  In  purchasing  coloured 
pearls,  take  care  that  the  colour,  which 
IS  applied  by  a  wax  varnish,  does  not 
eome  off  on  being  heated  upon  the 
neck.  "I  have  not  found  this  the 
case  with  those  made  by  Eey.** — I.  P. 
Foccardi,  Via  Condotti,  is  one  of  the 
best  assorted  for  chaplets,  rosaries, 
cmcifbces,  reliquaries,  &c.  For  ro- 
saries and  church  ornaments  gene- 
rally, Rosa  Mercurelli,  4Q,  Via  Sta. 
Chiara,  near  the  Hdtel  de  la  Minerve, 
is  the  most  celebrated, 

§  42.  Old  Lace  (^Merletti). — Manni, 
9,  Via  Frattina ;  Milani,  in  tile  Ghetto, 
or  Jews'  quarter ;  Mad.  S.  Cordoni,  29, 
Via  S.  Nicolo  da  Tolentino;  Misano 
{and  old  fumiture\  No.  17,  Piazza  di 
AracoelL  Most  of  the  sellej^  of  anti- 
quities also  deal  in  old  lace.  Mrs. 
Phelps,  132,  Via  del  Babbuino,  can  be 
safely  recommended  for  her  choice 
selection  of  lace  and  her  moderate 
prices. 

§  43.  Picture  Dealers,  —  Menghetti, 
152,  Via  del  Babuino;  Capobianehi, 
152a;  6arofoli,No.  75;  Luchetti,  25; 
and  Scafetti,  40,  same  street,  are  the 
principal  dealers;  Del  Frate,  33,  Piazza 
Nicosia;  Fabri,  3,  Via  di  Capole  Case, 
1^  piano ;  and  at  the  Monte  di  Pietk, 
where  there  are  always  a  great  num- 
ber to  be  disposed  of  as  unredeemed 
pledges.  Somasca,  67,  Corso,  and  Sun- 
boli,  106,  Bipetta,  are  good  makers  of 
•  picture-frames. 

§  44.  Sellers  of  AntiquitU^,^!),  Cor^i- 
sieri  and  Co.,  lor.  antiquities  in  gene- 
nil,  pictures,  bronzes,  marbles,  old 
lace,  &c..  No.  7,  Via  Condotti;  Mar- 
chesi.  No.  58  same  street;  J.  Phelps 
(English),  132,  Via  del  Babbuino; 
Capobianehi,  Via  Babmno,  152a;  Inno- 
cent!; 78,  79,  Piazza  Navona;  Depo- 
letti,  31,  Via  della  Fontanella  Borghese, 
is  well  versed  in  Etruscan  vases*  coins, 


and  ancient  gems,  13  and  14,  Via 
di  Leoncino;  ^asseggio,  42,  Via  Ba- 
buino; Santelli,  141,  Via  Frattina,  is  a 
respectable  dealer  in  an  tiquities.  Cava- 
liere  Guidi,  Via  di  S.  Sebastiano,  beyond 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  opposite 
the  ch.  of  S.  Sisto,  being  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  excavators  at  Rome, 
had  always  a  large  collection  of  ancient 
sculptures,  inscriptions,  decorative 
marbles,  and  antique  ornaments  for 
sale.  Since  his  death  they  are  being 
disposed  of.  Cork  Models  of  Ancient 
Monuments — L.  Carotti,  32,  Via  della 
Vite. 

§  4^.  Baths. — Palazzo  Bernini,  Via 
Belsiana,  and  96,  Via  del  Babuino,  but 
inferior  to  those  in  most  large  towns. 
Baths  for  the  inmates  in  the  principal 
hotels.  Since  Sept.  1870  bath  accom- 
modation in  Rome  has  been  improved 
very  much.  No  new  house  is  built 
now  without  bath-rooms,  and  a  good 
supply  of  water  on  every  floor.  Besides 
these  family  and  hotel  baths  there  are 
large  public  establishments,  perfectly 
clean  and  comfortable.  One  of  them 
was  lately  opened  in  the  Via  d'Alibert, 
No.  2,  Another  with  swimming  reser- 
voirs of  80  m.  X  40  has  been  built 
not  far  from  the  English  chapel,  out- 
side Porta  del  Popolo  (open  only  in 
summer). 

§  46.  Ciceroni f  Laquais  ^de  place,  &c., 
one  of  the  necessary  incumbrances  of 
the  stranger  at  Rome. — ^Most  of  the 
domestiques  de  place  at  the  hotels  have 
picked  up  enou^  learning  to  guide 
the  ordinary  visitor  through  the  rou- 
tine of  antiquarian  sights,  &c;  but 
there  is  a  superior  class  of  persons, 
men  of  education,  who  undertake  to 
accompany  parties,  and  who  may  be 
heard  of^at  many  of  the  bankers*. 
From  the  ordinary  ciceroni,  or  laquais 
de  place,  travellers  must  be  cautious 
in  receiving  their  dicta  as  authority 
in  other  respects,  and  espedally  in 
their  dealings  with  tradespeople.  The 
general  charge  for  a  good  intelligent 
laquais  de  place  is  6  trs,  a  day,  but 
more  during  the  Easter  festivals,  or  the 
Carnival. 

§  47.  Conveyance  of  Parcels  to  EnQ' 
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land,  Commission  Agents^  ^c. — Informa- 
tion on  this  subject  has  been  given 
in  §  13.  The  French  Messageries 
Nationales,  office  in  Via  della  Fonta- 
nella  di  Borghese,  opposite  the  Ruspoli 
Palace,  insure  parcels  of  value,  and 
consign  them  Trherever  addressed/  in 
England  or  abroad.  Heavy  packages, 
such  as  marbles,  statuary,  &c.,  are  gene- 
rally sent  from  Rome  to  Leghorn  for 
embarkation  in  sailing  vessels,  and 
seldom  reach  in  less  than  3  months, 
the  charge  being  one-third  less  than  if 
sent  by  the  steamers  to  London  and 
Liverpool,  which  employ  about  one- 
third  of  that  time,  now  that  regular 
lines  arrive  at  and  leave  Leghorn 
3  times  a  month.  Parcels  may  also  be 
forwarded  by  way  of  steamers  through 
Marseilles,  and  from  there  by  railway 
to  Paris  and  London. 

§  48.  Sporting,  Hunting,  ^c. — Sports- 
men's licences  are  obtsuned  without 
difficulty  from  the  authorities,  at  a 
charge  of  20  fr.  per  annum.  The  princi- 
pal sporting  about  Rome  is  deer  and 
Doar-shooting  in  the  forests  along  the 
sea-coast,  woodcock  and  snipe-shooting 
in  the  marshy  valleys  about  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ostia 
and  Porto  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  quail-shoodng  along  the 
coast,  and  especially  about  Forto 
d'Anzio,  Fiumicino,  Palo,  and  Santa 
Severa,  the  two  latter  places  being 
more  accessible  by  railway,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  birds  in  May.  The  shooting 
season  in  the  Campagna  commences  in 
October,  and  continues  during  the  win- 
ter; but  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
quantity  of  game  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Roman  markets  is  taken  in  nets,  such 
as  quails,  larks,  and  other  small  birds. 
No  market  in  Europe,  perhaps,  offers  a 
greater  variety  of  birds  than  that  of 
Rome,  and  certainly  none  where  the 
ornithologist  will  be  able  to  add  more 
species  to  his  collections.  Everything 
that  flies  is  eaten  by  the  Romans. 

A  pack  of  hounds  has  been  established, 
and  placed  under  the  management  of  a 
committee  of  Roman  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen. By  its  statutes  the  society  odn- 
sists  of  at  least  100  members  or  azionisti, 
each  paying  150  lire  a  year.    Hunting 


limited  to  foxes,  between  Nov.  15th  and 
all  March.  Strangers  are  allowed  to 
become  annual  members,  but  as  such 
cannot  take  any  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  society.  Foreigners  re- 
maining at  Borne  only  for  the  season  can 
follow  the  ?u)unds  occasionallyy  or  drive 
to  the  meets  without  difficulty,  and  without 
being  expected  to  contribute  to  the  Hunt 
fund,  unless  they  are  regular  attendants. 
The  meets  generally  take  place  twice 
a  week,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
at  11  A.M.,  and  are  often  attended  by 
upwards  of  100  riders  and  double  that 
number  of  carriages.  The  rendezvous 
are  announced  a  week  before  in  the 
daily  papers,  or  at  Barfoot's,  150, 
Babuino,  Spithover's,  and  Spillman*8. 
The  best  hunting-grounds  are  those 
crossed  by  the  Vise  Appia  and  Nomen- 
tana.  The  hunting  season  concludes 
with  races,  which  generally  take  place 
in  the  beautiful  farm  of  Roma  Vecchia, 
a  little  way  beyond  the  Porta  Furba,  on 
the  road  to  Frascati,  and  are  liberally 
patronised  by  the  King  and  Royal 
princes. 

There  is  a  club  of  Roman  gentlemen, 
who  have  organized  a  society  for  shoot- 
ing deer  and  wild- boar  in  the  Cam- 
pagna, called  La  Cacciarella,  to  which 
foreigners  are  admitted.  Entrance  50 
lire.  Subscription  for  three  months, 
or  during  the  winter  to  March  31, 
37i  lire. 

§  49.  Church  of  England  Divine  Wor- 
s^tp.— The  Chapel  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  outside  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  established  in  1818,  will 
accommodate  from  760  to  800  per- 
sons. Divine  service  every  Sunday 
throughout  the  year :  Morning  Service, 
with  Holy  Communion,  at  1 1  a.m.,  and 
Evening  Service  at  3  p.m.  These  hours  ^ 
are  varied  in  summer  to  avoid  the  great 
heat.  The  Holy  Communion  is  ad- 
ministered on  all  the  great  festivals 
of  the  Church.  There  is  service  on 
every  week-day  at  1 0  a.m.,  and  a  double 
daily  service  on  week-days  after  Advent 
at  10  A.M.  and  3  p.m.  The  ch.  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  visitors,  there  being 
scarcely  any  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  permanently  resident  at 
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Rome.  A  collection  is  made  for  the 
same  purpose  at  the  Offertory.  The 
subscriptions  are  collected  by  a  clerk 
at  the  residences  of  such  persons  as 
leave  their  names  at  the.  ch.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted  that  these 
liberal  arrangements  are  not  met  in 
a  corresponding  spirit  by  many  who 
attend  the  chapel,  numbers  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  free  ad- 
mission who  are  able  to  contribute. 
The  subscription  is  at  the  rate  for  the 
whole  season  of  35  francs  for  each  sit- 
ting. Attached  to  the  ch.  is  a  lend- 
ing library  of  religious  books,  which 
are  distributed  on  Sunday  to  such 
subscribers  to  the  ch.  as  may  apply 
for  them.  As  no  subscription  is  re- 
ceived, persons  using  the  books  would 
do  well  to  contribute  towards  keeping 
up  this  useful  foundation,  either  in 
the  shape  of  a  gift  of  money,  or  by 
donations  of  books,  &c. 

Trinity  Church,  Piazza  di  San  Silves- 
tro,  near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and' 
Corso,  conducted  on  Protestant  Episco- 
pal principles,  was  opened  1874  in 
substitution  for  the  so-called  *'New 
English  Church"  outside  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  now  closed.  Services  at 
11  A.M.  and  7  p.m.  Holy  Communion 
on  the  1st  and  drd  Sunday  in  the 
month. 

This  church,  designed  by  the  late 
eminent  architect,  Commendatore  Ci- 
polla,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with 
faQade  of  Serena  stone,  and  is  the  first 
ch.  erected  in  Rome  expressly  for  Pro- 
testant worship.  The  expense  of  its 
construction  is  being  defrayed  by  pub- 
lic subscription. 

Thereis  Episcopal  Protestant  worship 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
every  Sunday  also  in  the  second  build- 
ing on  the  left,  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo.  Sunday  services  at  11  a.m. 
and  3  p.m. 

Presbyterian  CAurcA,  outside  the  Porta 
del  Popolo.  First  entrance  on  the  left 
after  the  Episcopal  Church.  Open 
from  October  to  July.  Services  at 
11  A.M.  and  3  p.m.  every  Sunday,  con- 
ducted by  ministers  appointed  by  the 
Free  and  Established  Churches  of 
Scotland.     Attached  is  a  gratuitous 


circulating  librai^  for  the  use  of  ch. 
frequenters.  This  ch.  is  self-support- 
ing. 

Baptist  Chapel^  Piazza  di  San  Lo- 
renzo in  Lucina,  No.  35,  with  Sunday- 
school,  and  services  in  English  and 
Italian.    Rev.  Mr.  Wall. 

The  American  congregation  in  Rome, 
under  the  direction  of  tiie  Rev.  Robert 
J.  Nevin,  are  buildinff  a  handsome 
ch.,  in  the  Lombard-Gouiic  style,  in  the 
Via  Nazionale.  The  ch.,  dedicated  to 
St.  Paul,  was  designed  by  George 
Street,  R.A.,  of  Cavendish  Place, 
Cavendish  Square,  London.  Estimated 
cost,  20,0002. 

American  Church  in  charge  of  the 
Rev.  G.  Judson,  21,  Via  Condotti. 
Sunday  service  at  11  a.m.,  followed  by 
Sunday  School.  Prayer-meetings  on 
Wednesdays  at  7i  p.m. 

Protestant  Funerals, —  The  person 
employed  by  the  English  Protestant 
Church  Committee,  and  by  the  Prussian 
minister  and  clergyman,  under  whose 
protection  the  burymg-ground  has  been 
hitherto  more  particularly  placed,  is  the 
Custode  of  the  cemetery,  Sig.  Trucchi, 
who  lives  at  No.  7,  Piazza  de  Monta- 
nara,  and  will  be  the  most  suitable 
undertaker  to  employ.  For  the  regu- 
lations relative  to  the  burial  of  Protes- 
tants, funeral  charges,  &c.,  see,  at  p. 
342,  Protestant  Funerais. 

§50.  JTieatres.— The  Teatro  di  Apollo, 
in  the  Via  di  Tordinona,  near  the 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  for  grand  operas 
and  the  ballet  during  the  Carnival — 
the  two  lower  tiers  of  boxes  are  ge- 
nerally let  for  the  season,  tiie  second 
being  occupied  by  the  Roman  nobility 
and  public  authorities;  the  2\  Voile, 
for  operas  and  comedy;  the  T.  Argen- 
tina, in  the  Via  della  Rotonda,  for 
opera  and  ballet  in  the  spring;  the 
T.  Metastasio^  near  the  Ripetta,  for 
comedy  in  the  Neapolitan  or  Roman 
dialect.  Signor  Yitale  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  pulcinellas,  hardly  surpassed 
by  those  of  San  Carlino  in  Naples; 
the  T.  Capranica,  in  the  Piazza  Capra- 
nica,  near  the  Piazza  Colonna,  for 
popular  comedy  and  primitive  ballets. 
The  Amfiteatro  Corea,  for  comedy  in  the 
summer  season,  beinff  an  open-air  place 
in  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus.    The 
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PoUteama,  in  the  Transtevere,  a  large 
elegant  building,  which  is  used  as  a 
circus  during  the  autumn  and  as  an 
opera-house  in  spring  and  summer. 

The  popular  Marionette  or  Burattini 
(puppets),  -which  had  almost  disap- 
peared, owing  to  the  demolition  of  the 
Teatro  Fiauo,  have  been  resuscitated 
at  a  small  theatre  (Prandi),  Piazza 
della  Consolazione,  for  puppet-shows  or 
Marionette  during  the  Camiyal,  and  in 
the  spring  for  comedy.  There  are  some 
minor  theatres  during  the  Camival. 
The  popular  Fantoccini,  which  were 
forbidden  in  consequence  of  certain 
allusions  made  by  the  actors  to  passing 
political  events,  have  been  resumed 
at  a  small  theatre  in  the  Piazza  della 
Valle.  The  price  of  admission  to  the 
pit  in  the  liwger  theatres  is  from 
2  to  5  francs.  Persons  going  to  the 
boxes  do  not  pay  for  admittance  at  the 
doors,  as  in  some  other  towns  of  Italy. 
A  box  costs  from  15  to  20  francs  a 
night,  or  much  more  on  occasions  of 
especial  attraction.  During  the  season 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  one  at  the  3 
principal  theatres,  the  Apollo,  Valle, 
and  Argentina,  especially  at  the  first 
The  best  plan  will  be  to  secure,  if  possi- 
ble, a  part  of  a  box  for  the  carnival, 
and  even  this  cannot  always  be  accom- 
plished. The  performances  commence 
between  7^  and  8  o'clock. 

Concerts. — There  are  numerous  pay- 
ing concerts  during  the  winter,  given 
either  by  musical  associations  or  dis- 
tinguished artists.  Most  take  place 
in  the  Sola  di  Dante,  a  handsome  hall 
behind  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  where 
a  series  of  classical  chamber-music 
quartettes  are  given  by  the  most  cele- 
brated masters  during  the  season. 

§  51.  PvbliG  FestivaU,^Th.eQ2irmY2\ 
commences,  properly  speaking,  after 
New  Year's  Day,  and  continues  Until 
the  beginning  of  Lent;  although  the 
gaieties  in  the  Gorso  and  the  masking 
take  place  only  during  the  last  10  days, 
always  excepting  the  Sundays  and 
Friday.  On  the  Saturday  week  pre- 
ceding Ash  Wednesday,  the  opening 
of  the  festivities  is  anuoiineed  by  the 
tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol, 


after  which,  generally  between  3  and  4 
o'clock  the  Saturnalia  begin — but  this 
depends  on  the  time  of  sunset,  from 
which  all  hours  are  reckoned  con- 
nected with  festivals.  About  3,  the 
crowd  assembles  in  the  Corso,  where 
the  pelting  with  oomfits,  manufactured 
for  the  purpose'with  flour  and  plaster- 
of-Paris,  is  carried  on  until  nightfal]^ 
all  the  windows  and  balconies  being 
gaily  decked  out  and  filled  with  the 
Roman  heau  monde.  The  amusements 
of  each  afternoon  ended,  until  1873, 
with  a  horse-race.  The  horses  had  no 
riders,  but  were  urged  on  by  balls  and 
plates  of  metal,  covered  with  sharp 
spikes,  suspended  from  their  backs. 
The  prizes  were  either  pieces  of  rich 
velvet  or  sums  of  money  varying  from 
30  to  100  scudi,  which  were  formerly 
furnished  by  the  Jews,  who  were  even 
themselves,  in  bygone  days,  compelled 
to  race  on  foot  for  the  amusement  of 
the  Christian  population.  The  start 
from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  was  the 
most  exciting  part  of  the  race.  The 
horses  were  stopped  at  the  S.end  of  the 
Corso  by  a  piece  of  canvas  stretched 
across  the  street  of  the  Ripresa  de* 
Barberi,  which  derives  its  name  trom. 
the  Barbary  horses  that  formerly  con- 
tended for  ihe  prizes.  Several  persons 
having  been  either  killed  or  nijured 
during  the  last  few  Carnivals  b^  the 
running  horses,  the  race  was  forbidden 
by  the  municipal  authorities  in 
January  1874.  The  public  gaieties  of 
Carnival  in  1873  and  1874  were  under 
the  patronage  and  direction  of  a  society 
called  di  Pasquino ;  but  its  efforts  were 
not  particularlv  successful,  and  the 
once  celebrated  Roman  Carnival  is 
now  losing  its  character,  and  falling 
rapidly  into  decay.  The  Thursday 
and  the  last  2  days  of  the  Carnival  are 
the  most  exciting ;  the  whole  city  seems 
then  to  be  congregated  in  the-  Corso. 
The  diversions  end  on  the  evening 
of  Shrove  Tuesday,  with  the  Mooooli, 
when  every  one  m  the  windows  and 
in  the  streets  appears  with  lighted 
tapers,  and  endeavours  to  keep  l^is 
own  alight  and  extinguish  his  neigh- 
bour's. The  Corso  is  illuminated  in  Snt 
wav  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
and  when  the  darkness  has  set  in,  the 
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vindows  of  the  houses  being  filled  Trith 
people  holding  lights  in  their  hands, 
the  scene  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  extraordinary  attending  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Carnival.  This  brilliant 
scene  closes  at  1  hour  after  the  Ave 
Ifaria,  or  about  7^  oVlock,  when  the 
middle  and  lower  orders  retire  to  the 
theatres,  and  the  ^  higher  to  suppers 
given  hj  the  principal  Roman  families 
to  their  relations  and  intimate  friends, 
to  bury,  as  it  is  styled,  the  Carnival. 
The  October  Festival — On  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  in  October  Hie  lower  orders 
assemble  about  the  Monte  Testaccio, 
and  at  the  taverns  outside  the  city 
gates,  where  they  amuse  themselves 
with  dancing  and  games.  This  is  the 
great  holiday  of  Kome,  and  nowhere 
are  its  people  seen  to  so  great  advan- 
tage. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
revelries  too  often  conclude  tragically, 
an  appeal  to  the  knife  being  the  in- 
variable consequence  of  the  slightest 
disagreement.  The  Artists*  Festival, 
managed  by  the  International  Artisti- 
cal  Club,  takes  place  at  the  beginning 
of  May.  Artists  of  all  nations  assemble 
at  an  early  breakfast,  and  afterwards 
proceed  in  procession  to  some  pic- 
turesque site  in  the  environs,  such  as 
Cerbara,  4  m.  beyond  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore  and  near  the  Anio,  or  to  the 
environs  of  Fidens^,  5  m.  outside  the 
Porta  Salara.  After  an 'incantation  to 
the  Sibyl,  singing,  speechifying,  and 
distribution  of  mock  orders,  &c.,  there 
is  a  cold  dinner  about  1  p.m.,  followed 
by  horse-racing,  spear-throwing,  &c. 
The  illumination  of  St,  Peter^s  cupoh, 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  imposing 
sights  of  Rome,  which  took  place 
twice  a  year,  on  Easter  Sunday  and 
St  Peters  Eve,  was  suppressed  by 
order  of  the  Pope  since  the  removing 
of  the  capital  to  Rome.  The  girandola 
or  fireworks  take  place  now  on  the 
national  fite  (Staiuto,  first  Sundav  in 
June)  at  Castel  S.  An^lo.  The  illu- 
mination of  the  splendid  ruins  of  the 
Forum  and  the  Coliseum  is  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  on  the  King's  birthday, 
and  occasionally  in  honour  of  ro^al 
or  very  distinguished  visitors  during 
th^  stay  in  &me. 


The?  principal  Church  Ceremonies 
and  Festivals,  as  they  existed  before 
the  political  changes  in  the  states 
of  the  Church,  are  described  in  our 
account  of  the  following  basilicas  and 
churches,  but  many  are  for  the  pre- 
sent (1875)  suspended  by  the  Pope:— 
St.  Peter's,  S.  Giovanni  4  di  Late- 
rano,  S.  Maria  Mag^ore,  S.  Andrea 
delle  Fratte,  Sw  Antonio^  SS.  Apos- 
toli,  Ara  Coeli,  S.  Carlo  in  Corso, 
S.  Francesca  Romana,  Gesu,  S.  Mar- 
cello,  S.  Marco,  S.  Maria  sopra  Mi- 
nerva, S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  S.  Tomassodegli  Inglesi,  La 
Trinita  de'  Pellegrini.  The  traveller 
who  takes  an  interest  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  will  do  well  to  provide 
himself  with  theDiario  Bomano,  an  Al- 
manac published  annually  by  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities — it  costs  1.  franc, 
and  the  festivals  for  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  different  churches  of  Rome 
are  accurately  given  in  it;  or  with 
the  Annee  Liturgique  it  Home,  par  le 
Chanoine  Barbier  de  Montault,  also  sold 
at  Spithover's,  which  contains  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  ch.  ceremonies 
as  well  as  useful  general  information 
on  relics  and  ecclesiastical  fhnctions : 
the  same  bookseller  has  also  published 
little  volumes  on  Church  Ceremonies 
at  Christmas,  the  Epiphany,  Easter, 
the  festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,&c. : 
a  very  useful  system  has  been  adopted 
at  some  of  the  newsrooms,  of  sticking 
up,  at  the  beginning  of  every  week,  a  list 
of  all  the  ceremonies  that  are  to  take 
place,  the  different  sights  worth  see- 
ing, the  museums  and  private  galleries 
that  are  open,  &c.,  on  each  day. 

§  52.  Presentations  to  the  Pope, — As 
many  of  our  countrymen  may  desire 
to  be  presented  to  His  Holiness  during 
their  stay  at  Rome,  the  following  in- 
formation may  prove  useful. 

All  foreigners  desiring  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  must  write  an  ap- 
plication to  that  effect  addressed  to 
Monsignore  Maestro  di  Camera,  or  Grand 
Chamberlain,  or  be  presented  by  the 
representative  of  their  country  to  the 
Holy  See.  As  regards  the  English, 
who  have  no  such  officially  accre- 
dited  minister,  application   must  be 
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made  through  some  private  channel, 
or  by  writing  directly  to  the  Maestro 
di  Camera,  now  Monsignor  Ricci,  who 
is  usually  extremely  courteous  in  re- 
sponding. British  Roman  Catholics 
will  experience  no  difficulty  through 
•  the  functionaries  attached  to  the  Papal 
•Court  amongst  their  ecclesiastical 
countrymen  settled  at  Rome.  Ameri- 
cans will  have  to  follow  the  same 
routine  as  other  foreigners,  but  they 
will  be  much  assisted  by  the  Superior 
of  the  American  College,  Dr.  Chatard. 
Gentlemen  are  received  in  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Pope  on  week-days ; 
ladies  only  on  Sundays,  and  in  one  of 
the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  it  being 
contrary  to  etiquette  to  admit  females, 
except  of  royal  blood,  into  His  Holi- 
ness's  apartments. 

Persons  soliciting  to  be  presented 
are  informed  generally  a  few  days 
before,  and  by  a  notice  from  the 
Maestro  di  Camera,  that  they  will  be 
received  at  a  certain  hour,  in  general 
about  midday ;  they  can  either  present 
themselves  in  uniform  or  in  evening 
dress  without  gloves ;  they  are  ushered 
individually  into  the  Pope's  cabinet 
by  the  Maestro  di  Camera.  It  is 
the  etiquette  that  Protestanta  should 
show  the  same  mark  of  respect  to  His 
Holiness  as  they  do  on  being  presented 
to  their  own  sovereign,  by  kissing 
his  hand.  Roman  Catholics  will  con- 
sider it  to  be  their  duty  towards  the 
head  of  their  Church  to  kiss  the 
Pope's  foot,  or  to  make  such  an  obei- 
sance as  to  show  they  desire  to  do  so. 
The  mode  of  addressing  His  Holiness 
is,  in  Italian,  Santita  or  Santo  Padre ;  in 
French,  which  the  present  Pope  speaks 
fluently,  Saintete  or  Saint  Fere. 

The  presentation  of  ladies,  except  in 
the  case  of  crowned  heads  or  royal  prin- 
cesses, generally  takes  place  on  Sun- 
days, after  the  Pope's  dinner-hour. 
They  assemble  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  Vatican  Museum,  generally  in  the 
Hall  of  Tapestries,  or  the  apartment 
which  formerly  contained  the  pic- 
tures, or  in  one  of  the  lower  galleries 
of  the  Loggie  opening  out  of  the 
Pope's  apartments,  and  can  bring  their 
children  with  them,  to  obtain  the  bene- 


diction of  His  Holiness ;  arranged  in  a 
line  as  at  most  continental  presenta- 
tions. The  Pope,  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  Camerieri  Segreti,  or  deputy 
chamberlains,  who  introduces  them, 
walks  past  each,  addressing  them 
kindly,  and  giving,  when  asked,  his 
benediction,  a  fisivour  highly  prized  of 
course  by  all  Roman  Catholics,  who 
generally  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
opportunity  to  have  rosaries  and 
crucifixes  blessed.  Ladies  must  appear 
in  black  dresses  and  veils,  and  be 
punctual  at  the  place  and  hour  ap- 
pointed in  the  notification  £tom  the 
Maestro  di  Camera. 

Presentations  to  the  Royal  Family. — 
The  royal  family,  and  especially  the 
crown-princes,  Humbert  and  Mar- 
guerite of  Savoy,  reside  permanently 
at  the  Quirinal  Palace  from  the  middle 
of  November  to  the  beginning  of  June. 
Strangers  wishing  to  be  presented  to 
the  Court  and  attend  the  receptions 
which  are  held  on  Wednesdays  during 
the  Carnival  and  Lent,  must  apply  to 
their  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Rome.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  ex- 
quisite courtesy  of  the  Princess  Mar- 
guerite of  Savoy;  and  her  perfect 
knowledge  of  French,  English,  and 
German  enables  her  to  converse 
fluently  in  their  own  languages  with 
foreigners  who  have  the  honour  of 
being  presented  to  Her  Royal  High- 
ness. 


§  53.  Roman  Nobility,  Titles, 
Ranks,  &c. 

The  Roman  nobility  consists,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  published  list,  of  about 
ISO  persons,  under  the  general  desig- 
nation of  Patriziato  Eomano,  out  of 
which  have  been  selected  60  of  the 
most  noble  and  heads  of  families  under 
that  of  Nobili  Conscritti.  Pifitro  Ercole 
Visconti's  work,  *  Le  Famiglie  Romane^* 
gives  a  very  erudite  account  of  the 
nobility. 

Titles  of  Nobility.  —The  titles  bome 
by  the  Roman  nobles  are  those — 1st, 
of  Princes  andDukes,  officially  desig-» 
nated  under  the  Papal  Government  as 
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Roman    Barons  (Baroni  Romani),  bnt 
more     generally    known     as    Roman 
Princes  (PWnctjpt^owam);  2nd,  of  Mar- 
quises and  Ck>unts  {Marchesi  and  Conti)  ; 
3rd,  of  KnightsorChevaliers((7at7a/wn), 
a  designation  given  individually  to  all 
who  wear  a  Roman  Order,  to  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  very  generally  to  younger 
sons  of  the  titled  nobility.  Most  of  the 
Roman    Princes  have   derived  their 
titles  from  the    Popes  of  their   re- 
spective families :  such  are  the  Buon- 
compagnis,  Borgheses,  Aldobrandinis, 
Rospigliosis,    Altieris,    Chigis,    Cor- 
sinis,  and  Braschis ;  others  from  im- 
perial or  royal  creations,  as  the  Go- 
lonnas,  Dorias,  Odescalchis,  and  Gesa- 
rinis ;    a  third  class  from  investiture 
by  the  Pope,  as  by  any  other  tem- 
poral sovereign,  as  the  Gaetanis,  Mas- 
simos,  and  Gabriellis  ;  whilst  a  fourth 
category  embraces  those  Princes  who 
have  acquired  their  honours  by  the 
weight  of  their  purses  in  purchasing 
ancient  fiefs  which  carried  with  them 
ducal     or    princely    titles,    but    to 
assume  which    the   sanction  of   the 
Pope  was  always  a  necessary  preli- 
minary.   These  latter  titles  are  gene- 
rally possessed  by  novi  homines,  who 
have  accumulated  wealth  in  trade,  the 
Torlonias,  Graziolis,  &c.;   and  it  is 
by  the  latter  means  Ihat  some  foreign- 
ers have  succeeded  of  late  years  in 
obtaining  the  titles  of  Roman  Princes. 
Few  of  the  ducal  or  princely  titles 
are  of  very  remote  date ;  the  oldest  is 
probably  that  of  the  Duke  of  Ser- 
moneta,    the    talented    head   of   the 
great  baronial  house  of  Gaetani.  The 
princely    titles   of    the  Orsinis    and 
Colonnas    date   from   the   15th    and 
16th  centuries. 

As  to  the  titles  of  Marquises  and 
Counts,  it  is  probable  that  several 
nYio  bear  them  would  find  it  di£Bicult 
to  exhibit  their  diplomas  of  creation : 
many  of  them  derive  them  possibly 
from  small  feudal  tenures.  It  is  well 
known  with  what  laxity  titles  of 
this  kind  were  created:  in  some  of 
the  provinces,  as  we  believe  was  the 
case  m  certain  parts  of  France,  every 
head  of  a  family  of  noble  blood 
assumed  the  title  of  Marquis ;  indeed, 
\X  is  stated  that,  in  the   March  of 


Ancona,  when  Sixtus  Y.,  who  was  a 
native  of  it,  was  importuned  by  his 
countrymen  for  honorific  distinctions, 
he  granted  the  right  of  bearing  the 
title  of  Gount  to  all  of  noble  blood 
at  the  period.  In  addition  to  the 
nobility  inscribed  on  the  Lihro  ^Oro 
of  the  Gapitol,  there  exists  at  Rome  a 
large  class  of  provincial  nobles. 

Banks, — ^The  heads  of  the   Roman 
princely  houses  stand  in  the  following 
order,  according  to  their  date  of  crea- 
tion —  to   each  name  is  annexed  the 
feudal  title  of  the  individual,  and  the 
approximate    date    of  its   being  con- 
ferred on  their  respective  families :  thus 
— Gaetani,  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  dates 
from     1503 ;    Buoncompagni,    Duke 
of  Sora,  Prince  of  Piombino,   1580; 
Borghese,  Prince  of  Sulmona,  1601 ; 
Ottobuoni,    Duke    of   Piano,    1601; 
Lante,  Duke  of  Bomarzo,  1631;  Doria 
Pamphily,  Prince   of   Landi,    1644; 
Ghigi,  Prince  of  Gampagnano,  1655 ; 
Altieri,  Prince  of  Viano,  1670;  Strozzi, 
Duke  of  Bagnolo,   1685;    Pallavioini, 
Prince  of  Gallicano,  1688;  Odescalchi, 
Duke  of  Bracciano  and  Sirmio,  1689  ; 
extinct,  but  re-established  in  favour 
of  the  Milanese  family  of  £rba,  who 
married    the    last    heiress;    Sforza, 
ituke    Sforza-Gesarini,    1697 ;    Rus- 
poli,  Prince  of  Cervetri,  1709;  Aldo- 
brandini,     by    marriage     with    the 
heiress    of  the  last  Prince    created 
in  1717,  Prince  of  Rossano  in  1769; 
Santa  Croce,  Duke  of  Oliveto,  1718; 
Rosi)igliosi,  Prince  of  Zagarolo,  1722 ; 
Corsini,   Duke   of  Gasigliano,   1731 ; 
Barberini,  Prince  of  Palestrina,  1 738  ; 
Gabrielli,  Prince  of  Prosede,  1762; 
Braschi,  Duke  of  Nemi,  1781  ;  Mas- 
simo,  Prince  of  Arsoli,   1826;   Mas- 
simo, Duke  of  Rignano,  1828;  Tor- 
Ionia,  Duke  of  Poli,  1847  ;  Torlonia, 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Givitella  Gesi, 
Duke    of   Geri,     1840;    Prince    del 
Drago,    1851  ;    Hardouin,    Duke    of 
Gallese,      1862 ;      Bandini,      Prince 
Giustiniani    Bandini,  *  1863  ;    Prince 
Lancelotti,  1865. 

§  54.  The  Population  of  Rome  from 
the  8th  to  the  15th  of  June,  1874, 
amounted  to  248,307.    There  were  in 
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that  week  139  births,  86  marriages, 
and  118  deaths,  from  which,  deducting 
the  deaths  in  hospitals  of  4  persons  not 
residing  in  Rome  and  of  17  others 
only  casually  in  the  city,  the  remain- 
ing 97  constitute  an  average  of  20*300 
per  1 000  per  annum.  At  other  periods 
of  the  year,  especially  in  August  and 
September,  the  mortality  is  much 
higher,  averaging  about  25  per  1000. 
In  the  week  S*om  the  28th  December, 
1874,  to  the  3rd  January;  1875,  it 
reached  28  per  1000;  but  from  the 
25th  to  the  31st  January,  1875,  it  fell 
to  25  per  1000.  The  population  has 
been  gradually  increasing  for  the 
last  10  years.  It  was  153,000  in  1800, 
from  which  it  decreased  gradually 
until  1813,  when  it  was  only  117,900; 
from  then  to  1856  it  had  been  con- 
stantly on  the  increfUBe,  when  it  reached 
178,798.  The  average  number  of 
births  in  the  last  9  years  has  been 
5637,  and  of  deaths  5766 ;  showing  that 
the  increase  in  the  population  has  arisen 
from  immigration.  The  number  of 
priests  (including  30  cardinals  and  35 
bishops)  and  friars  is  2362,  and  of  nttns 
2215.  The  total  number  of  persoos 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church, 
including  priests,  monks,  and  youths  in 
colleges,  6227  ;  of  nuns  and  females  in 
schools  and  charitable  establishment^, 
4945.  The  resident  Jewish  population 
was  4619  in  1869.  There  were  only 
457  resident  Protestants  in  1870.* 

•  The  following  table  (taken  from  the  Govern- 
ment Returns  printed  at  the  end  of  1870)  of 
the  population  of  the  Eternal  City  in  1866-67 
(excluding  visitors)  may  interest  the  statistical 
inquirer  :— 

Cardinals 30 

Bishops 35 

Priests  and  persons  in  holy  orders  .     .     .  1469 
Pupils  destined  for  holy  orders      .     .     .    828 

Monks  and  friars       .     .  ' 2832 

Nuns.  Sisters  of  Charity.  &c 2215 

Ecclesiastical  population  of  both  sexes, 
7409.  or  a  little  abpve  3  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

Pupils  in  colleges 258 

Female  pupils  in  schools  and  nunneries     .  1642 
Persons   in  charitable  establishments:  )-iqm 
men,  775 ;  women,  1088    ....     J 

Number  of  families     ......    42,313 

„  males        ......  104,403 

„  females 98,383 

„  married  men       ....    37,941 

M  married  women  ....    40,830 

M  unmarried  males      .     .     .    36,016 

^         unmarried  females  .    .    .    29,204 


There  are  in  Rome  347  churches,  of 
which  44  are  parish  churches.  There 
are  55  communal  schools,  attended  by 
7691  boys  and  6751  girls,  94  private 
schools,  77  religious,  56  mixed,  and  4 
infant  asylums.  The  4  principal  hos- 
pitals can  receive  about  4000  patients, 
and  2  conuuunal  hospitals  about  1000 
sick  or  insane,  besides  several  other 
hospitals. 

Four  prisons  and  one  penal  establish- 
ment contain  1790  inmates. 

The  regular  garrison  is  now  about 
17,000  strong. 

The  natio^  guard  comprises  10,800 
men  on  active  duty,  and  31,739  in  re- 
serve. 

The  civic  force  consists  of  312  fire- 
men, 340  municipal  guards,  167  octroi 
guards. 

The  numbered  carriages  for  hire  are 
1492  cabs,  160  two-horse  carriages,  40 
coupes,  89  travelling  coaches,  74  intra- 
mural   omnibuses,    33     extra-mural 


Soldiers 7360 

Prisoners 310 

Heterodox,  diiefly  Protestants  ....   457 

Jews 4650 

In  1866  the  increase  of  the  population  had 
been  4872,  chiefly  arising  from  immigration  from 
the  provinces  annexed  to  the  kh^om  of  Italy. 
The  annual  births  amount  to     .  2-84  per   100. 
„       deaths  for  men   .     .  3*12        „ 
„  „        women    .  2*98         „     ' 

„     .         „        priests     .  2-38         M 
H  M         monks     .  2*44         „ 

„  „        nuns  .     .  2*93         „ 

There  are  61  convents  for  men,  and  71  for  fe- 
males; 27  colle£(es  with  1086  pupils;  and  58  es- 
tablishments directed  by  nuns,  for  tiie  education 
of  females,  with  1642  pupils. 

The  most  numerous  religious  orders,  in  all 
2832  (males),  are: — 
Fraocdscans:  Observant  friars  ....    198 

Refbrmed 168 

Conventuals 71 

M  Buonaventurists  ....      46 

„  Gapucins    ......     198 

Dominicans 139 

Carmelites 138 

Augustinians 136 

Benedictines  and  Olivetans 53 

Camaldolese,  Gisterdans,  Carthusians,  &c. .     102 

Jesuits 338 

Canons  regular,  Theatins^  Somascbi»  &C.  •    163 

Oratorians 25 

Different  smaller  Orders 1050 

Of  females  or  nuns,  2218 : — 

SacreCoeur      . 132 

Domhilcans 126 

Tereslans Ill 

Benedictines    .  163 

GlarisseBkOrofSantftCbiani.    .         .    ,    loo 


t* 
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omnibusest  4  extra-mural  omnibuses  to 
domiciles. 

6042  carts  aod  801  wagons  are  em- 
ployed in  transporting  merchandise  or 
materials.  The  daily  supply  of  food 
is  furnished  by  4580  butchers,  bakers, 
and  vendors  of  comestibles,  and  3440 
keepers  of  restaurants,  tayerns,  cafes, 
wine  shops,  liquorists,  &c. 
^  There  is  a  weekly  return  of  statis- 
tics issued  by  the  Ufficio  di  Statistica 
Municipale,  giving  the  number  of 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  the 
average  movement  of  the  population 
of  Rome,  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
turns of  the  most  important  cities  of 
the  world.  These  statements  are  gene> 
ralhr  inserted  in  the  daily  papers. 

The  streets  of  Rome  are  in  general 
narrow,  as  is  usual  in  southern  cities, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  care  more  for 
shade  than  sunshine.  They  are  paved 
with  snuiU  pyramidal  masses  of  lava, 
quarried  near  TAcquacetosa,  beyond 
the  basilica  of  S.  Paolo,  and  at  Capo 
di  Bove,  near  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella.*  Some  of  the  new  streets, 
especially  those  leading  from  the 
Campo  Marzio  to  the  summits  of  the 
hills,  have  been  macadamized.  The 
main  thoroughfares,  such  as  the  Gorso, 
Babuino,  Ripetta,  Via  Sistina,  Delle 
Quattro  Fontane,  &c.,  have  foot  pave- 
ments on  the  sides.  The  town  is 
entirely  and  brilliantly  lighted  with 
gas,  under  the  management  of  an 
English  company,  who  have  erected 
very  extensive  works  on  the  site  of  the 
Circus  Maximus  and  outside  the  Porta 
del  Popolo.  Several  of  the  main  lines 
of  streets  are  long  and  handsome,  broken 
by  frequent  open  spaces,  or  piazze. 
The  town  is  well  drained  by  a  net- 
work of  sewers,  chiefly  «a  lines  of  ^e 
ancient  doaca,  but  important  additions 
in  this  department  are  in  course  of 
construction. 

Improvements  in  Home — Ifeto  Build' 
ing, — Since  the  removing  of  the  capital 
to  Rome  a  great  many  plans  have 
been  proposed  and  discussed  for  the 
improvement  and  development  of  the 
town  proportionately  to  its  new  des- 

*  Gf  .  TonrnoD,  Etudet  Statittiquet  mr  Rome^ 
Yul.  11.  p.  115. 


tinies.  The  undertaking  was  not  an 
easy  one,  owing  to  the  numberless 
monuments  of  art  or  history  spread  all 
about  the  city.  The  plan  of  improve- 
ments officially  adopted,  and  called  the 
Picmo  Regolatore  di  Roma^  is  the  work  of 
the  talented  director  of  the  Municipal 
Board  of  Works,  Signer  Alessandro 
yiviani,  and  must  be  divided  in  two 
parts,  one  relating  to  the  enlargement, 
and  one  to  the  improvement  of  the 
town.  The  enlargement  comprehends 
the  construction  of  seven  new  quarters,  - 
which  will  afford  room  to  about  200,000 
inhabitants.  These  quarters  are :  1. 
The  Prcstorian  Camp,  in  the  triangle, 
made  by  the  walls,  the  Via  di  Porta  S. 
Lorenzo  and  Maccao,  and  the  Via  20 
Settembre.  The  fine  villas  already 
built  on  that  groimd  belong  to  wealthy 
merchants,  bankers,  and  contractors. 
2.  The  Quartiere  delle  Termer  on  the 
Viminal,  on  each  side  of  the  Via 
Nazionale.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  in  it  are  the  Palazzo  Tenerani, 
the  Hotel  du  Quirinal,  and  the  Ameri- 
can ch.  of  St.  Paul.  3.  I%«  Esquiline^ 
(prima  zona)  between  the  Via  Strozzi 
and  S.  Eusebio,  the  rly.  station,  and  S. 
M.  Maggiore,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Villa  Negroni  or  Massino.  This  quar- 
ter, whi<£  is  considered  to  be  the  finest 
and  healthiest  of  all,  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  lodging  houses.  4.  The  Es- 
quiline  (aeconda  zona),  extending  from 
the  ch.  of  S.  Eusebio  to  the  Nymphseun 
of  Minerva  Medica  and  the  Villa  Wol- 
konsky.  The  ground  is  the  property 
of  the  Municipality  of  Rome.  5.  The 
Coelian,  on  the  west  of  the  Via  del 
Laterano,  the  property  of  the  rich 
banker  Guerrini.  It  is  expected  to  be 
the  residence  of  working  classes.  6. 
The  TestacciOy  ne^r  the  Porta  S.  Paolo 
and  the  Protestant  burial  ground.  The 
rly.  goods  de^dt,  as  well  as  the  docks 
for  the  maritime  trade,  will  be  esta- 
blished within  'its  precincts.  7.  The 
Prati  di  Castello,  in  ttte  level  space  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  the  Porto  di 
Ripetta,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river. 
The  construction  of  these  two  quarters 
(6  and  7)  has  not  yet  been  commenced. 
The  proposed  improvements  of  the 
old  town  comprehend  the  construction 
of  two  embankments  along  the  river 
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from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  to  the 
Porto  di  Ripa  Graude — that  of  two 
main  sewers,  to  he  carried  down  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber  to  a  distance  of  6 
kilometres,  where  they  will  empty  into 
the  river — that  of  six  new  bridges  to 
improve  the  communication  between 
the  Transtevere  and  the  Campo  Mar- 
2io — that  of  two  large  central  markets 
and  several  smaller  ones.  Large 
squares  will  be  opened  round  the  most 
important  monuments,  such  as  the 
Pantheon,  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  &c.  New  public 
walks  and  shady  parks  are  planned  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  baths  of 
Titus  and  the  ch.  of  S.  Croce  in  Greru- 
salemme,  whilst  a  large  space  extend- 
ing from  the  Capitol  to  the  Temple  of 
Claudius,  and  from  the  Coliseum  to 
the  Aventine  and  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  will  be  left  entirely  free  of  build- 
ings, for  the  prosecution  of  archaeolo- 
gical researches.  The  expense  of  the 
Piano  Eegolatore  is  calculated  at  about 
400,000,000  fr.,  and  the  time  required 
for  the  execution  of  the  works  at  24 
years. 

§  55.  Books  on  Rome, — As  no  city 
has  had  more  books  written  on  itis 
history,  topography,  arts,  and  insti- 
tutions than  Kome,  it  woiUd  be  impos- 
sible to  notice  the  thousandth  part  of 
them  in  a  work  like  the  present.  It 
will  suffice,  therefore,  to  point  out 
those  chiefly  of  modem  date  which 
refer  to  the  general  history  and  topo- 
graphy of  Rome.  Those  which  refer 
only  to  special  buildings,  or  special 
historical  subjects,  will  be  indicated 
through  the  work  at  their  proper 
places. 

In  the  preface  o{  Canina's  work, 
'Indicatione  Topografica  di  Roma 
Antica,'  p.  4,  sq.,  the  scholar  will  find 
a  complete  list  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  books,  on  the  general 
topography  of  the  city,  from  the  8th 
century  down  to  the  present  time. 

Of  the  more  modern  monuments  of 
Rome,  the  late  Professor  Nibby's  Roma 
ModemOf  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1839,*  will  be 

•  Roma  neir  Anno  Mrcccxxxvnr.,  descritta 
da  Antonio  Nibby,  4  toU.  8to.    Roma,  1839-41 
Fftrte  ii.  Modemo. 


found  perhaps  the  most  detailed  and 
accurate  description.  It  forms  a  suite 
to  his  more  elaborate  work,  the  Roma 
Antica.  Both  have  been  in  some  mea- 
sure reproduced  in  an  English  form 
by  Dr.  Donovan,  a  clergyman  of  the 
convent  of  SS.  Apostoli,  who  has  added 
details  on  various  subjects,  more  parti- 
cularly connected  with  English  history, 
and  of  interest  to  British  travellers, 
and  very  useful  information  onChristian 
edifices  and  worship  in  early  times.*" 

Of  the  Palaces  of  Rome,  M.  Leta- 
rouilly's  Edifices  de  Rome  Modeme,  3 
vols.  fol.  and  3  vols.  4to.,  although  left 
unfinished  by  its  author,  is  the  most 
complete  work. 

Of  the  innumerable  guide-books  in 
Italian,  French,  and  English,  the  greater 
number  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less 
reproductions  of  that  published  by 
Vasi,  in  the  last  century.  We  must  ex- 
cept those,  however,  of  Fea  and  Mel- 
chiorri,,  which  have  greater  claims  to 
originality,  their  authors  having  been 
men  of  learning  and  original  research. 
The  Roma  e  suoi  Contomi  of  the  latter 
author  is  perhaps,  for  the  information 
it  contains,  the  best  guide  that  has 
hitherto  appeared,  but  the  general 
arrangement  is  defective.f  Of  Platt- 
ner^s  and  Uhrlich's  abridgment  of  the 
Beschreibung  we  will  speak  hereafter. 

The  modem  writers  on  the  topo- 
graphy, monuments,  &c.,  of  ancient 
Rome  may  be  classed  under  two  heads 
— ^the  Italians  and  the  Grermans. 

The  German  school  forms  the  ,best 
authority  as  regards  the  theory,  criti- 
cism, and  analysis  of  ancient  texts,  in- 
scriptions, &c. :  the  Italian  school 
relies  more  on  the  examination  of  the 
monuments  themselves,  and  on  the 
discoveries  which  are  being  made 
almost  every  day. 

Amongst  the  Italians  the  great  autho- 
rity' of  the  present  day  is  the  late 
Commendatore  Canina,  the  president 

•  Rome  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Donovan*  DJ>.  4  Tolg.  8vo. 
Rome.  1842. 

f  Gnida  Metodica  di  Roma,  e  snol  Contomi 
dal  Marob.  Q,  Melcbiorrt.  l  vol.  l^no.  Roma, 
1856. 
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of  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
most  eminent  among  the  Roman  topo- 
graphers of  modem  times :    he  has 
illastrated  the  ancient  monuments  of 
the    city    in    an    admirable    m^ner, 
uniting  as  he  did  the  talents  and  iu- 
foimation  of  the  antiquary  and  scho- 
lar  ^ith  those   of  the  architect,  his 
more  immediate  profession.    Of  Ca- 
nina's  works  the  most  generally  useful 
will   be    found   his   Ividicazione   Topo- 
grafica;*  accompanied  by  a  large  map. 
A    Tcry   useful    complement    to    the 
Indicazione  is  the  Esposizione  Topografica 
di  Roma,  nelle  tre  prime  Epoche,  and  in 
which  the  description  of  the  city  during 
the  ante-Roman,  Kingly,  and  Consular 
periods   is  given,  forming,   with   the 
Indicazione,  which  may  be  considered 
its    continuation    over    the    Imperial 
period,  a  complete  topography  of  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  world.f     Per- 
sons who  wish  to  obtsdn  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  these  ancient  edifices  will 
do  weU  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  Homa 
Antica,X  6  vols,  fol.,  by  the  same  author, 
which  is  accompanied  by  elaborate  en- 
grayed  plans  and  topographical  details 
of  each  edifice  and  locality. 

The  several  works  of  Professor  Nibby 
on  ancient  Rome  are  a  mine  of  dili- 
gent research.  His  Mura  di  Eoma  and 
Foro  Romano  will  well  repay  a  perusal. 
All  his  laborious  researches  were  em- 
bodied, a  short  time  before  his  death, 
in  his  Roma  Antica.^ 

Of  works  in  the  English  language 
may  be  cited  those  of  Messrs.  Forsym, 
Burgess,  Burton,  Sir  G.  Head,  and  Dr. 
Donovan,  already  referred  to. 

An  able  article  on  ancient  Rome 
has  been  published  in  the  2nd  vol. 
of  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  An- 
cient Geography.  It  is  written  with 
great  erudition,  Mmess,  and  talent  \ 

•  Indicazione.Topografica  di  Roma  Antica,  del 
Commeodatore  Luigi  Canina.  1  vol.  8to.  Borne, 
1850. 

t  Esposizlone  Topografica  di  Boma  Antica, 
nelle  tre  prime  Epoche,  Anteromana,  Reale,  a 
Consolare,  del  Commendatore  Luigi  Canine. 
1  vol.  8V0.    1855.    Published  only  in  1868. 

X  Oil  Edifi^  di  Boma  Antica  e  sua  Campagna, 
divisa  in  due  Sezioni.  Sezione  i.,  La  Citta,  4 
vols,  folio.  Sezione  ii.,  La  Campagna,  2  vols. 
Plio.    Boma,  1855-56. 

$  Nibby,  Boma  nell'  Anno  MDCCCxxxviir. 
foarte  i.  Antica.    2  vols.  8vo.    1838-39. 


and  we  can  recommend  it  to  our  readers 
as  a  valuable  archseological  supplement 
to  this  Handbook.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  form. 

Lord  Broughton's  *  Italy  *  will  afford 
some  interesting  notices  on  a  few  of  the 
monuments  of  Rome,  written  originally 
as  illustrations  to  the  4th  canto  of 
*Ohilde  Harold.' 

The  reader  will  derive  much  instruc- 
tion, conveyed  in  a  very  elegant  style, 
from  the  perusal  of  the  late  M.  Ampere's 
work,  •L'Histoire  Romaine  k  Rome,' 
founded  on  its  monuments,*  which 
their  talented  author  had  made  for 
many  years,  and  on  the  spot,  the  object 
of  his  researches  and  studies. 

The  principal  work  of  the  German 
school  is  the  Beschrexbung  der  Stadt 
Rom^i  commenced  in  1828  and  com- 
pleted in  1842,  by  Bunsen,  Plattner, 
Rostell,  Gerhard,  Uhlrichs,  &c.,  with  a 
few  contributions  of  an  earlier  date  by 
Niebuhr.  It  forms  a  very  detailed  guide 
to  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  city,  by  persons  of  learning, 
industry,  and  research  long  resident  on 
the  spot.  Persons  unacquainted  with 
German  will  find  a  clear  and  impartial 
account  of  the  views  of  the  archaeo- 
logists of  the  Beschreibung  in  the 
article  Rome  of  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Geography. 

An  abridgment  X  of  the  Beschreibung 
was  published  in  a  single  volume  in 
1844  by  Plattner  and  Uhlrichs,  and 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  most 
recent  views  of  the  German  authors  on 
Rome;  it  is  in  fiuit  their  Handbook, 
and  that  used  generally  by  their  coun- 
trymen. We  may  mention  also  the 
*  Codex  Topographicus  Urbis  Romae,' 
of  Charles  Ludwig  Uhlrichs  (Wurti- 
burg,  1871),  and  the  *  Topographic  der 
Stadt  Rome'  of  Prof.  lordan,  which 
must  be  considered  the  last  word  of 
modern  science  on  the  subject.    More 

•  'L'Histoire  Bomaine  a  Bome,  par  J.  J. 
Ampere,  de  TAcademie  Fran<;ai8e.'  4  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1862,  the  2  first  extending  to  the  Inva- 
sion of  the  Gauls ;  the  2  subsequent  ones  to 
the  Beign  of  Constantino. 

t  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Bom.  5  vols.  8vo. 
and  Atlas.     1830  to  1842. 

t  Beschreibung  Boms  ein  Auszug  aus  der  Be- 
schreibung der  Stadt  Bom,  von  Ernst  Plattner 
und  Ludwig  Uhlrichs.    1  vol.  8vo.    1845. 
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complete  and  recent  is  Gsell-Fels's 
*  Rom  und  Mittel-Italien/  2  vols.  (Hild- 
burghausen,  1872.) 

A  vast  number  of  works  have  ap- 
peared on  the  museums  and  galleries 
of  Rome.     As  regards  statuary,  the 
Museo  Pio  Ciementino  stands  unrivalled. 
Persons  interested  in  the  architecture 
of  the  more  early  Christian  edifices 
of  Rome  will  find  excellent  plans  of 
all  of  them,  with  a  copious  explana- 
tory text,  in  Canina's  Tempi  Chris- 
tiani  ;♦  in   Hubsch's   *  Monumens   de 
TArchitecture   Chr^tienne,' t    of  the 
Basilicas  in  particular  in  'Die  Basiliken 
Christichen  Roms/  by  Guttensohn  and 
Knapp,  1  vol.  fol.,with  an  explanatory 
introduction  by  Bunsen  ;  and  of  many 
of  the  churches,  not  only  of  Rome,  but 
of  Southern  Italy,  in  Schnltz's  *  Bau- 
denkmaler,'  4  vols.,  with  atlas,  1863. 
Fontana's  work  on  the  Churches  of  Rome 
contains  a  number  of  good  outline  illus- 
trationsand  plans  of  the  most  remarkable 
Christian  edifices  in  the  modern  city 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  of  the 
principal  works  of  art   contained   in 
them,  accompanied  by  a  concise  expla- 
natory text ;  it  will  prove  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  Ecclesiastical  Monuments 
in  the   Capital  of  Christianity.t     A 
very  useful  supplement  to  the  latter 
will  be  found  in  Tosi's  work  on  the 
Sepulchral  Monuments  of  the  15th  and 
16th  cent.,  the  best  period  of  this  de- 
partment of  art.§    Much  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  churches  of  Rome 
may  be  derived  from  Mr.  A.  Nesbitt's 
*  Essay  on  'the    Churches    of   Rome 
earlier  than   1150,'   published  in  the 
Transactions  of  our  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety of  London. 

On  the  environs  of  Rome  the  most 
generally  useful  works  will  be  found 
to  be  Nibby's  Viaggi,  and  especially  his 
Dintomi  di  Boma,^   3  vols.  8vo.,   and 

*  Bictae'rctae  suU'Arcbitettura  par  propria  dei 
Tempi  Christiaoi.    1  vol.  fol.    Roma,  1846. 

f  Monumens  de  1' Architecture  Chretienne 
depuis  Constantin  Jusqu'k  Charlemagne,  par 
Henri  Hubsch.    1  vol  foU  Paris,  1866. 

I  Raccolta  delle  Migliori  Chiese  di  Komae 
SoWbane,  da  Giaoomo  Fontana.  4  vols.  fol. 
Romo,  1853-56. 

$  Descrizzioni  de'  Monument!  Sopokrali  del  zv. 
e  xvi.  SecoU,  nelle  Chiese  di  Roma.  5  vols,  folio. 
1861. 

II  Analisl  Storico-Topografico«Antiquaria  della 


Sir  "William  Gell'g  Topography  of  Rome 
and  its  Vicinity,*  In  both  works  the 
localities  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
with  descriptions  of  their  present  state, 
their  ancient  remains,  &c.  Another 
interesting  work  on  this  subject,  full 
of  artistical  feeling,  is  A.  J.  C.  Hare's 
Days  near  Rome,  London,  1875, 2  vols. 
8vo.,  with  numerous  spirited  illus- 
trations. 

Canina  published  GH  Edifizi  Antichi 
dei  Contomi  di  Roma,t  which  forms  a 
suite  to  his  Roma  Antica,  and  embraces 
in  its  descriptions  all  the  important  sites 
of  ancient  Latium;  those  of  Etruria, 
bordering  on  the  latter,  being  given 
in  his  Etruria  Maritima :  in  the  pre- 
sent publication  the  several  classical 
localities  are  arranged  according  to 
the  great  highways  issuing  from  the 
city,  on  or  near  which  they  are  situ- 
ated: they  include  the  Via  Appia, 
the  sites  on  the  Alban  and  Tusculan 
Hills,  the  Ports  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  the  line  of  coast  to  Antium ; 
Preneste,  Gabii,  Tivoli,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Anio ;  the  whole  accompanied  by 
a  large  Map,  in  6  sheets,  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  its  encircling  mountains  and 
valleys,  and  elaborate  plans  and  resto- 
rations of  all  the  ancient  monuments 
still  standing.^ 

Upon  the  fine  arts  generally  the 
most  useful  works  for  the  visitor  will 
be  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  *  History 
of  Painting  in  Italy,'§  Kugler*s  'Italian 
Painting,*  11  and  for  sculpture,  Mr.  Per- 
kins's *  Tuscan  Sculptures,*^  many  of 
the  works  described  in  it  being  at  Rome. 
Barbier  de  Momtault's  little  volume, 
*  Les  Musses  etGaleries  de  Rome,'  1  vol. 
12mo.,  published  by  Spithover,  contains 
the  most  recent  description  and  catalogue 

Carta  de'  Dintomi  di  Boma,  di  A.  Nibby.  3  vols. 
8vo.    Roma,  1848-49. 

•  The  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity, 
with  Notes  by  Bunbury.    l  vol.  8va 

t  Gli  Edifizi  Antichi  dei  Contomi  di  Roma, 
dal  Com.  Luigi  Canina.  2  vols.  fol.  Roma,  1856. 

X  For  works  on  the  Catacombs  and  early 
Christian  monuments,  see  pp.  341-343. 

$  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  History  of  Faint 
Ing  in  Italy,  Arom  the  2nd  to  the  16th  century. 
5  vols.  8vo.    liondon,  1869. 

II  Kugler,  Handbook  of  Painting;  Italian 
Schools.  Mlted  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  2 
vols.  8vo.    London. 

^\  C.  M.  Perkins,  Tuscan  Sculpture.  2  vols, 
royal  8vo.    London,  1863. 
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of  the  different  galleries }  it  will  be  very 
Dsefal  to  the  artistic  yisitor,  although 
some  of  the  galleries  described  are  now 
closed. 

The  best  information  on  the  mosaics 
in  the  churches  will  be  found  in  Ciam- 
pini's  Momementa  Vetera,  3*  Tols.  fol. 
1757;  and  still  better,  in  the  work 
in  conrse  of  publication  by  Spithover, 
Musaici  deUe  Chiese  dx  JRomay  with  Tery 
handsomely  executed  chromo-lithogra- 
phic  plates  and  descriptive  notes  by 
Com.  de  Rossi.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant work,  in  imp.  fol.,  in  25  parts, 
giving  perfect  facsimiles  of  the  Chris- 
tian mosaics  and  specimens  of  the 
pavements  of  the  churches  in  Rome 
anterior  to  the  15th  century.  The  text 
may  be  had  in  Italian  or  in  French. 

On  the  mediaeval  lustory  of  Rome, 
very  little  attended  to  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Dedvne  and  FaU  bv 
Gibbon,  the  reader  will  derive  much 
useful  information  on  the  principal 
events  of  the  period,  and  many  in- 
teresting topographical  details,  from 
Dr.  Gregorovins'  work,  in  the  8  vols, 
which  have  appeared,  embracing  to 
the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527  by  the  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon.*  The  long  pro- 
mised work  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  on 
the  *  Archaeology  of  Rome,'t  ▼ith  its 
copious  photographic  illustrations,  has 
proved  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Ubrary  of  the  artistic  and  archaeological 
visitor  to  the  Eternal  City. 

Two  works,  ftill  of  very  useful  infor- 
mation for  the  visitor  to  Rome,  have 
been  published  in  England  since  1870 : 
'  Rome  and  the  Campagna,'  by  Robert 
Bums,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  with  numerous  plates 
and  maps,  in  4to.,  a  standard  work 
based  on  original  research,  and  *  Walks 
through  Rome,'  by  Augustus  Charles 
Hare,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1871,  written  in  a 
very  agreeable  style,  and  varied  with 
numerous  extracts  and  comments  from 
good  authors.     In  1874  appeared  an- 

•  Qeschichte  der  Stmlt  Bom  im  Mittelalter, 
Stuttgardt,  1869- 1863.  An  intwestlng  abstract  of 
the  earlier  volumes  of  this  work,  by  a  writer  well 
acqaainted  with  the  topography  of  Rome,  has 
appeared  in  the  'Quarterly  Review*  (No.  229). 

T  The  Archaeology  of  Rome.  By  John 
Henry  Parker.  C.B.,  F.S.A.  London,  1874. 
l*ublished  by  J.  Murray. 


Other  valuable  work,  ^  Historic  and 
Monumental  Rome,'  by  Charles  J. 
Hemans.  Much  useful  matter  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Shakspere  Wood's  *  Curi- 
osum  Urbis,'  published  in  March,  1875. 

§  56.  Mops  of  Rome  and  its  Environs, — 
As  regards  the  topographical  details  and 
physical  featuresoftiiecountry,the  map, 
in  4  sheets,  published  in  1857  by  the 
French  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  is  the  best  ;* 
and  next  to  it  that  of  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment, forming  a  part  of  the  general 
map  of  Central  Italy.f  The  Roman 
Topographical  Department  {Officio  del 
Censo)  has  published  a  map  of  the 
province  in  which  Rome  is  situated, 
in  9  sheets,  on  the  same  scale,  ^f^,  as 
the  French  map;  but,  except  that  it 
shows  the  different  classes  of  roads 
more  distinctly,  and  gives  the  names 
and  boundaries  of  the  larger  land- 
holdings,  it  is  inferior,  especially  in 
the  topographical  details,  to  the  French 
and  Austrian  surveys.^  The  map  in' 2 
sheets,  published  by  the  Roman  Oenso  in 
1839,  is  very  accurate,  but,  like  that  of 
General  Molkte  in  1  and  2  sheets  (they 
may  be  procured  at  Spithbver^s),  em- 
braces a  limited  extent  of  the  Campagna ; 
both  have  the  advantage  of  having  most 
of  the  by-roads  and  the  names  of  many 
of  the  farms  marked  upon  them.  As 
regards  local  and  antiquarian  details^ 
Canina's  Pianta  Topografica,  in  6  sheets, 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  archaeolo- 
gical excursionist.  Piale  has  pub- 
lished a  general  map  of  the  Envi- 
rons of  Rome,  in  one  sheet,  which 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  many  visit- 
ors. Of  the  modem  city,  the  best  is 
that  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment,   JPianta     Ihpografica    di    BomOf 

*  Carte  de  la  partie  Sud^Ouest  des  Etats  de 
rEglise,  redigee  an  Depdt  de  la  Guerre,  d'apr^s 
la  'rriangulation  et  les  Levies  executes  par  lea 
Offlciers  d'Etat-MaJor.    Paris,  1857. 

t  Carta  Topografica  dello  Stato  Pontificio  e 
del  Gran  Ducato  di  Toscana.    Vienna,  1864 

%  Carta  Topografica  di  Boma  e  Comarca, 
disegnata  ed  incisa  nell'  OfiBcio  del  Censo. 
Boma,  1863.  The  Italian  Government  is  now 
engaged  in  preparing  a  new  map  of  the  Envi- 
rons of  Bome,  on  a  scale  of  1-100,000,  forming 
a  part  of  the  general  map  of  the  Italian  King- 
dom. A  very  handsome  map  of  ancient  Bome 
and  its  environs  will  l>e  found  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Historical  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Murray,  1875. 
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at  the  Direzione  del  Censo,  in 
9  sheets,  Roma,  1866 :  there  is 
another,  by  Cuccioni,  18,  Via  Con- 
dotti,  Pianta  Topograficaj  in  2  large 
sheets,  and  a  reduction  of  the  same, 
-with  additions,  in  1  sheet,  the  most 
convenient  map  for  the  traveller. 
Letarouilly's  map,  in  1  sheet,  is  good, 
and  beautifullj  engraved.  Piale's  map 
is  also  good.  Fornari's,  published  in 
1859,  although  coarsely  executed, 
is  very  correct  in  its  details,  and 
many^  of  the  recent  discoveries 
are  more  accurately  laid  down 
upon  it  than  on  Letarouilly's  and 
Piale's.  Spithover's  plan  of  Rome,  the 
most  recent  of  all,  is  very  good,  and 
will  be  the  best  for  the  tourist ;  besides 
the  topographical  detsdls,  it  contains 
numerous  marginal  details  in  the 
shape  of  views,  printed  references, 
Sec.  It  has  a  great  advantage  in 
the  names  of  the  streets  being  legibly 
engraved  upon  them.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  to  our  readers  in 
that  annexed  to  this  Handbook  as 
good  a  plan  as  possible,  founded  on 
the  most  accurate  and  recent  sur- 
veys and  on  our  own  explorations, 
and  to  place  on  it  every  detail, 
both  as  regards  the  ancient  and 
modern  city,  which  visitors  will  re- 
quire, so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
burthen  themselves  with  any  other. 
Most  of  the  above  maps  have  the  prin- 
cipal ancient  edifices  marked  on  them ; 
but  for  those  who  wish  to  study  in 
detail  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome 
Canina's  maps  will  be  necessary  — 
one,  of  the  ancient  portion  of  the 
city,  in  15  sheets,  upon  which  all  the 
ruins,  with  the  restoration  of  the  edi- 
fices of  which  they  formed  a  part, 
are  marked;  and  another,  in  4,  of  the 
entire  city,  with  indications  of  the  mo- 
dem streets  and  of  all  the  ruins. 
The  latter  will  serve  most  purposes 
of  the  classical  traveller.  For  port- 
ability, the  maps  of  ancient  and 
modem  Rome,  published  by  the  Socaety 
for  the  Diffiosion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
may  be  useful;  although,  iVom  the 
limited  scale  upon  which  they  are  con- 
structed, many  interesting  details  and 
names  of  streets  are  necessarily  omitted. 
The  *  Pianta  di  Roma  e  Suoi  Dintomi 


Arricchita  del  suo  Piano  Regolatore/ 
published  by  tx.  B.  Maggi,  328,  Corso, 
at  the  beginning  of  1874,  gives  the 
plan  of  the  latest  additions  to  and 
alterations  of  the  city. 

The  only  general  work  on  the  Physical 
Geography  and  Geology  of  Rome  and  its 
immediate  environs  is  Brocchi's  *  Suolo 
di  Roma,'  1  vol.  in  8vo.,  accompanied 
by  a  topographical  and  geological  map 
of  the  space  within  the  walls.      The 
geologist  will  find,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Sapienza  {see  p.  330),  and  in  that 
of  the  Fr^res  de  la  Doctrine  Chretienne 
at  the  Palazzo  Poli,  interesting  collec- 
tions of  rocks  and  fossil  organic  re- 
mains; the  first  illustrative  of  Brocchi's 
descriptions,  and  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  that  eminent  naturalist    The 
second    by  a  very    active    explorer, 
the  Fr^e  Indes,  for  many  years  the 
Under  Director  of  that  establishment. 
The  Government  is  now  engaged  in  hav- 
ing geological  surveys  made  of  its  differ- 
ent provinces ;  those  of  the  Comarca, 
Viterbo,  and  Civita  Vecchia,  have  been 
nearly  completed  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Ponzi;  our  late  countrymen 
Professor  James  Forbes  and  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison  have  published  interesting 

Eapers  on  the  geology  of  the  Latian 
ills  and  of  the  surrounding  Campagna ; 
and  some  excellent  indications  on  the 
same  subject  will  be  found  in  Leopold 
von  Buch's  *  Letters  on  Italy '  (in  Ger- 
man), and  in  a  paper  of  the  Marquis 
Lorenzo  Pareto  on  the  district  N.  of 
Rome.  The  so-called  Geological  Sup- 
plement to  Cav.  de  Rossi's  work  on 
the  Catacombs  is  a  misapplication 
of  the  term  in  its  generally  received 
sense.  The  most  useful  works  on  the 
Botany  of  the  environs  of  Rome  will 
be  the  Frodromus  FIotcb  RomancBy  by 
Professor  San^uinetti,  in  4to. ;  and  on 
their  Zoology,  m  Prince  Charles  Bona- 
parte's Fauna  ItaUca^  3  vols,  folio. 

§  57.  Ariista*  /S'<t«?ibs.-7-Among  the 
characteristics  of  modern  Rome  cap- 
able of  affording  high  interest  to  the 
intellectual  visitor,  there  are  few  that 
offer  a  greater  charm  than  the  artists' 
studios.  Travellers  in  general  are 
little  aware  of  the  interest  which  they 
are  calculated  to  afford,  and  many  leave 
Rome  without  making  the  acquaintance 
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of  a  single  artist.  In  the  case  of  English 
traTellers  in  particular,  this  neglect  is 
more  inexcusable,  as  some  of  our  coun- 
trymen are  amongst  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  many 
of  their  finest  works  are  to  be  found 
in  the  private  galleries  of  Great  Britain. 
The  instruction  to  be  derived  in  the 
studios  of  these  gentlemen  is  afforded 
on  all  occasions  in  the  most  obliging 
manner. 

The  following  list  only  embraces 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  artists  of 
Rome,  and  more  particularly  those  of 
English  and  American  origin. 

Manuscript  lists  of  the  principal 
Koman  and  foreign  artists  will  be  found 
at  Spithover's,  Monaldini's,  and  Piale's 
libraries. 

Sciiiptors. — Achtermann  (German),  93, 
Piazza  dei  Cappuc^ini ;  his  Christ  on 
the  Cross,  and  a  Deposition,  very  good. 
A'nici,  6,  Vicolo  di  Ripa  dv  Fiume ;  Ball 
(English),  .5,  Via  San  Nicolo  di  Tolen- 
tino ;  Ansiglioniy  L.,  No.  83,  Via  Mar- 
gutta.  J?^^ow«  (Italian),  73,  Vicolo  del 
Borghetto,  out  of  the  Via  Babuino,  near 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  lately  deceased, 
was  a  sculptor  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion, many  of  whose  works    are  in 
England  and  America.    The  studio  is 
now  carried  on  by  his  son,  G.  Battista 
Benzoni.     Bisetti   (Piedmontese),  No. 
4.5,  Vicolo   del   Vantaggio,   a  clever 
artist,  whose  groups  of^ope  and  Inno- 
cence have  been  justly  fulmired.    Borch 
(Scandinavian),    25,     Via    Zucchelli. 
Bvrisen,  id.  131,  Via  Torino.     Brodsky, 
a  Pole,  46,  Viadi  San  Nicolo  da  Tolen- 
tino.     Bompiani  (Roman),  14,  Ripa  di 
Fiume,  also  painter,  much  esteemed  in 
both  branches  of   art.      CantalamessSa 
Popotte  (Italian),  Via  di  San  Vitale,  an 
old-established  artist  of  much  merit. 
Cvrdmll  (English),  very  talented.  No, 
1%  Via  d'  Tordinona;  his  Diana  places 
bim  in  a  high  rank  amongst  modem 
iculptoTS.     Some  of  his  subjects  are 
reproduced  in  bropze  with  admirable 
effect,  especially  his '  Hunter  and  Stag.' 
Chelli  (Roman),  72,  Via  di  S,  Nicola 
da  Tolentino.    Epmny  (from  the  island 
of  Maurititis),  57,  Via  Sistina,  a  talented 
artist:    he  has  executed   some  good 
monnmenta]    statues    in    bronse    for 
[Rome.'] 


his  native  island ;  a  group  of  Hannibal 
when  young,  attacked  by  an  eagle, 
emblematical  of  the  stride  between 
Carthage  and  Rome,  for  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh ;  numerous  busts, — ^the 
most  successful  and  beautiful  being 
those  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  espe- 
cially the  larger  one  of  nearly  life- 
size  lately  executed,  perhaps  the  best 
likeness  of  H.R.H.;  of  H.M.  the  Em- 
press of  Austria ;  and,  during  the  pre- 
sent winter,  of  the  Hereditary  Princess 
Margaret  of  Savoy.  Foley^  Miss  (Ame- 
rican), 46  and  53,  Via  Margutta, 
besides  busts  and  medallions  of  great- 
merit,  has  produced  several  beautiful 
figures,  and  a  fountain  of  novel  and 
lovely  design  for  Chicago.  Mrs,  Free- 
man (English),  68,  Via  Capo  le  Case, 
models  charming  rronps  of  children, 
and  executes  them  m  marble  or  bronze. 
Miss  Florence  Freeman  (American)^ 
Vicolo  di  S.  Nicolo  da  Tolentino,  7d. 
Miss  Edmonia  Lewis  (American),  8, 
same  street.  Jacometti  (Roman),  No. 
41,  Piazza  Barberini;  his  groups  of  our 
Saviour  and  Judas,  and  ofPilate  show* 
ing  Christ  to  the  people,  are  very  good. 
(ya/Ztftti  (Roman),  No.  107,  Via  delle  4 
Fontane,  and  No.  31,  Via  Laurina,  a 
very  rising  artist.  Handley  (Ameri- 
can), 6,  Via  Margutta,  executes  eques- 
trian portraits  on  reduced  scales  with 
much  spirit  and  truth.  Baseltine 
(American),  No.  S3,  Via  Babuino. 
H'lsselris  (Scandinavian),  64,  Via 
Torino.  Hosmer,  Miss  (American), 
No.  136,  Via  Margutta,  one  of  the  very 
few  pupils  of  our  celebrated  sculptor 
Gibson  ;  her  studio  is  a  bnou  of  arrange- 
ment and  decoration,  and  is  open  at  all 
times  to  the  public,  the  talented  artist 
herself  receiving  visitors  from  12  to  1, 
except  on  Mondays  and  Thursda^rs. 
Miss  Hosmer^s  most  remarkable  works 
are  her  Sleeping  and  Waking  Fauns^^ 
the  groups  of  Puck  and  Will  of  the 
Wisp,  the  colossal  statue  of  Zenobia, 
her  Beatrice  Cenci,  the  tomb  of 
Miss  Falconet  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea 
delle  Fratte,  the  fountain  and  gilt 
bronze  gates  executed  for  Earl  Brown- 
low  at  Ashridge^  and  the  fine  statues 
of  the  Fauns  belonging  to  Lady  Ash- 
burton,  of  the  Qneen  of  Naples,  which 
the  talented  artist  considers  her  capo 
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d*  opera,  of  Mrs.  Letchworth,  on  her 
tomb  in  Massachussets,  and  of  Edward 
Everett  at  Boston.  Ives  (American), 
39,  Via  del  Babuino,  his  statue  of  Pan- 
dora is  one  of  his  best  works.  Kitson 
(English),  10,  Via  dei  Greci,  chiefly 
Bibhcal  subjects.  Kopf  (German), 
9,  Vicolo  deg*l  Incurabili.  LewiSy 
Miss  (American),  8a,  Piazza  di  S. 
Nicola  da  Tolentino.  Lombardi,  a  ta- 
lented artist  from  Brescia,  150b,  Via 
Babuino,  close  to  the  ch.  of  i  Greci ; 
several  of  his  statues  and  groups  are 
Tery  graceful  and  admired.  Laurence 
MaodoncUd  (Scotch),  No.  7,  Stalle  de* 
Barberini,  out  of  the  Piazza  Barberini : 
in  addition  to  some  imaginative  works 
of  very  high  order,  Macdonald  has  ob- 
tained more  reputation  for  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  his  busts  than  any 
sculptor  in  Rome.  His  gallery  of 
casts  contains  several  hundreds  of  por- 
traits, chiefly  of  persons  of  rank  or 
distinction  who  have  visited  Rome 
during  the  last  40  years.  He  is  now 
at  the  head  of  British  artists  esta- 
blished in  Rome.  Alexander  Macdonald, 
son  of  Mr.  L.  M.,  follows  his  father's 
profession  very  successfully  and 
directs  his  extensive  studio.  A.  Mac- 
donald has  already  executed  a  fine 
classic  group  qf  *  Venus  arming  Cupid,' 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  *  Thetis  on  a 
Dolphin  with  the  arms-  of  Achilles,' 
for  Lord  Powerscourt,  *  Hebe,*  and  a 
'  Huntress,'  for  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  a 
heroic  group  of  ^neas,  Anchises,  and 
Ascanias,  with  other  classical  subjects 
of  great  elegance,  of  which  the  most 
recent  is  Thetis  plunging  the  infant 
Achilles  into  the  Styx.  His  busts  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  his  father,  either 
for  resemblance  or  finish.  Mujoli,  1 50, 
Via  Babuino,  a  clever  artist,  especially 
for  his  small  portrait  statues.  C,  Mat- 
ieim  (Roman),  6,  Porta  Pinciana. 
Meyer  (German),  504,  Corso.  Milmore 
(American),  No.  50a,  Via  S.  Basilio. 
Mpnteverde,  18d,  Via  Flaminia  (outside 
the  Popolo  Gate),  a  vei^  talented  sculp- 
tor in  the  new  realistic  school,  as  op- 
Sosed  to  the  school  of  classic  beauty, 
itherto  studied  by  the  followers  of 
Gre<^  art  Monteverde's  subjects  are 
seleoted  with  a  view  to  character  and 
force  4()f  expression  rather  than  the 


repose  of  loveliness.  His  Columbus, 
Franklin,  and  Jenner  inoculating  his 
child,  are  among  his  most  striking 
works.  His  colossal  statue  of  Mazzini 
is  executed  by  commission  of  the 
Italians  residing  at  Montevideo,  to  be 
erected  on  a  column  in  one  of  the 
principal  piazzas  in  that  city.  Patti- 
son  (English),  Vicolo  di  San  Nicola  da 
Tolentino,  a  talented  young:  artist* 
Sogers  (American),  No.  53b,  Via  Mar- 
gutta,  executes  poetic  figures  from 
Indian  tradition,  colossal  portraits  of 
U.  S.  statesmen,  and  important  national 
monuments.  Bossetti  (Milanese),  No.  ^5, 
Via  Margntta  ;  his  Esmeralda,  pnused 
by  Victor  Hugo,  has  been  much  ad- 
mired. Ettneberg,  130,  Via  Torino,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Swedish  poet  of 
that  name.  Simonds  (English),  10, 
Piazza  Barberini,  author  of  a  very 
spirited  figure  of  a  *  Falconer/,  in  me- 
dieval costume,  executed  in  bronze  on 
a  large  scale  for  a  public  promenade  in 
New  York ;  his  *  Eros  and  Bacchus  on 
a  Panther.'  are  very  graceful  composi- 
tions. Simmons  (American),  16,  Via 
di  S.  Basilio,  a  very  talented  artist. 
Story,  W.  (American),  ranks  amongst 
the  most  eminent  foreign  sculptors 
at  Rome  since  his  production  of  the 
statues  of  the  Sibyl  and  Cleopatra, 
which  were  so  much  admired  at 
our  Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  since 
which  Mr.  S.  has  executed  statues  of 
Sappho  and  Saul»  and  a  monumental 
one  of  E.  Everett  for  his  native  city, 
Boston,  and  of  the  great  American 
philanthropist,  Mr.  Peabody,  for  our 
London  Royal  Exchange,  in  bronze; 
his  last  works  in  marble  are  beautiful 
statues  of  Helen,  of  Salome  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herodias,  of  Vesta,  and  that  com- 
pleted in  March  1872,  of  Semiramis, 
a  sittinfT  group.  Mr.  Story's  studio  at 
No.  1,  Via  di  S.  Nicolo  di  Tolentino, 
is  only  open  to  visitors  generally  on  the 
Saturdays.  Summers  (English),  72,  Via 
S.  Nicola  da  Tolentino,  has  executed 
some  very  important  works  in  Australia* 
Wood,  Shakespere,  No.  504,  Corso  (Eng- 
lish), portrait  busts  and  poetic  figures. 
Wood,Wurrington  (English),  Villa  Cam* 
pana,  near  S.  John  Lateran,  a  very  suc- 
cessful sculptor,  whose  most  el^^ant 
work,  a  Recumbent  Eve,'  has  been  re- 
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peatedly  execated,  and  lastly  for  Mr.  A. 
Orr-Ewing,  M.P.  HU  Scriptural  sub- 
jects have  met  with  distinguished  pa- 
tronage, and  he  has  completed  a  fine 
heroic  group  of '  St.  Michael  Conquer- 
ing Satan/  for  his  fellow-townsmen  of 
Warrington.  His  most  successful 
busts  are  those  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Lord 
Winmarieigh,  Mrs.  Hornby  of  Daiton 
Hail,  and  Miss  Orr-£wing.  Wolf 
(Prussian),  No.  152,  Via  delle  Quattro 
Fontane,of  the  school  of  Thorwaldsen. 
He  is  decidedly  at  the  head  of  German 
sculpture  in  Rome,  and  his  works  illus- 
trate equally  well  poetical  and  heroic 
subjects.  He  was  much  patronised  by 
our  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  as  well 
as  his  own  Government. 

Painiers. — Blimden,  Miss  (£nglish), 
painter  in  water  colours,  46,  Via  di 
San  Basilio.  Bompiani  (Boman),  14, 
Passeggiata  di  Ripetta,  one  of  the  best 
portrait  and  figure  painters  here. 
Axmdt,  Otto  (Prussian),  39,  Via  Ripetta, 
genre.  Brodsky  (Russian),  46,  Via  di 
S.  Nicolo  di  Tolentino.  Camevari  (Ro- 
man), 1 10,  Piazza  Borghese,  painter  of 
portraits  in  oils  and  chal]cs.  Carta, 
Caealiere  (Roman),  Professor  at  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke's  of  Historical 
Painting,  and  one  of  the  best  portrait 
painters  in  Rome,  No.  7,  Piazza  Bar- 
berini.  CasteUi,  landscape,  60,  Via 
Margntta.  Chapman  (American),  135, 
Via  del  Babaino,  landscape-painter,  and 
author  of  an  esteemed  work  on  the 
'  Elementary  Principles  of  Art.'  Chate- 
lam  (Roman),  portraits,  and  copyist  of 
the  old  masters,  226,  Via  Ripetta. 
ChMerid,  33,  Via  delle  Mercede,  a 
talented  artist  in  oils.  Coghetti  (Ro- 
man), historical  painter,  Palazzo  Al- 
temps.  Piazza  di  S.  ApoUinare;  Coleman 
(English),  No.  16,  Via  dei  Zucchelli, 
out  of  the  Via  Felice,  landscape  and 
cattle  painter,  and  author  o^  a  series  of 
Tery  spirited  etchings  of  animals  and 
feenery,  and  groups  of  cattle  in  the  Cam- 
pagna.  Since  Mr.  C.'s  death,  his  son, 
Mr.  J.  Coleman,  has  succeeded  to  his 
father's  studio,  and  displays  much 
talent.  He  also  gives  lessons.  Consoni 
(Roman),  histoncai,  chiefly  for  sacred 
subjects,  No.  7,  Vioolo  del  Vantaggio. 
B^CwTodi  (Swiss),  water-<eolours.  No. 


25,  Via  Angelo  Custode.  His  son  is 
also  a  talented  young  artist.  Costa 
(Roman),  historical  and  landscape,  33, 
Via  Margutta.  Dunbar  ( English),  113, 
Piazza  di  San  Carlo  Catenari,  water- 
colours.  F,  Facstmiy  Palazzo  Coionna, 
portrait  and  ffenre  painter.  Freeman 
(American),  68,  Via  Capo  le  Case, 
figure  painter,  fanciful  and  poetical 
compositions.  Oagliardi  (ILomsin),  Pa- 
lazzo Giustiniani,  near  the  Palace  of 
the  Senate,  good  historical  painter, 
chiefly  in  fresco.  Glermie  (English), 
17,  Piazza  Margana,  a  water-colour 
painter  of  great  taste.  His  folios  con- 
tain charming  views  of  Rome  and 
various  parts  of  Italy,  besides  an  in- 
teresting series  of  sketches  in  Istria  and 
Croatia.  Fattorini,  excellent  copyist, 
&C.,  Via  Margutta.  Keeley  Halswelle, 
E.S.A.  (English),  36,  Via  de*  Greci,  a 
very  powerful  figure  painter  and  fine 
colourist.  His  compositions  and  genre 
pictures  are  very  attractive  and  ori- 
ginal. Madame  Jefichau  (Danish),  39, 
Ripetta.  Knebel  (Prussian).  33,  Via 
Margutta,  Roman  scenery  and  figures. 
KoSlman  (Dutch),  No.  57,  Via  del 
Olmo,  near  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  one 
of  the  best  copyists  in  miniature  of 
the  works  of  the  Old  Masters.  Leo- 
nardi  (Roman),  No.  66,  Via  Babuino, 
genre  and  copyist.  Lindemann  (Ger- 
man), No.  39,  Via  Babuino,  landscapes 
in  oils ;  author  of  a  series  of  handsome 
chromo -lithograph  views  of  Italian 
scenery.  Mags  (Dutch),  33,  Via  Mar- 
gutta, landscapes  and  figures  in  oils 
and  water-colours.  Matjgioram  (Ro- 
man), 144,  Via  del  Babuino,  paints 
highly  finished  genre  pictures,  and 
gives  lessons  in  figure  painting.  Man- 
tovani  (Roman),  decorative  art,  22,  Vi- 
colo  del  Vantaggio,  who  has  so  beauti- 
fully restored  the  Loggie  at  the  Vatican. 
Marohif  painter  of  interiors  in  water- 
colours,  49,  Via  Margutta).  Marianecoi 
(Roman),  53,  Via  Margutta,  copyist 
in  water-colours ;  he  has  executed 
many  of  those  of  the  early  Italian 
Masters,  published  by  the  Arundel  So- 
ciety of  London.  Marinif  Palaazo 
della  DeposHaria,  Via  Papale^  good 
portrait  painter.  Molinari  (Roman), 
portraits  and  genre,  11,  Via  di  S. 
BasiliOb     Mfrntajant  (American),    53b, 
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Via  Margutta.  Moore,  /.  C,  (EDglish), 
53,  Via  Margutta,  landscape  and  water- 
colours.  R,  MiUler  (Swiss),  126,  Via 
Felice,  Z°  p**,  landscapes  in  oils  and 
water-colours.  F,  Nerly  (Venetian), 
16,  Passeggiata  di  Ripetta,  marine  and 
landscape  painter.  Pasqualoni  (Ro- 
man), historical  subjects ;  Palazzo 
Giustiniani.  Pittara,  53b,  Via  Mar- 
gutta, is  a  Piedmontese  painter  of  land- 
scapes and  picturesque  figures  much 
patronised  at  Court.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  of  late  was  a  picture  of  the 
King's  Alpine  hunting  encampment  in 
the  Valsavaranche,  with  portraits  of 
His  Majesty,  his  hunting  staff,  beaters, 
horses,  dogs,  dead  game,  &c.,  a  very 
animated  scene  painted  expressly  for 
the  Kin^.  Plainer  (German),  No.  3, 
Via  Mario  de  Fiori,  for  historical  sub- 
jects, many  of  which  are  in  England : 
Mr.  P.  is  son  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  contributors  to  the  German 
Beschreibung,  and  a  very  talented 
artist.  PodesH  (Roman),  Palazzo  Pam- 
fili  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  in  great  re- 
pute as  an  historical  and  fresco  painter. 
Poingdestre  (English^  36,  Vicolo  del 
Greci,  a  most  talented  landscape- 
painter  in  oils  and  water-colours ;  his 
subjects  of  groups  of  animals,  and  his 
large  paintings  of  scenery  in  the  Apen- 
nines, are  unrivalled;  none  more  so 
than  his  views  of  Norba,  of  the  moun- 
tain-region of  GuadagnolOk  and  of  the 
marble-district  of  Carrara.  His  de- 
lineations of  the  figures  and  cattle  of 
the  Roman  Campagna  are  unrivalled. 
Potiak  (German),  Palazzo  di  Venezia, 
tahlifaux  de  genre,  Querci  (Sicilian), 
5,  Via  Margutta,  has  painted  several 
fine  pictures  from  the  history  of  Rienzi, 
IS.*),  Piazza  dei  Santi  Apostoli.  Piedcl 
(German),  No.  5.'>a,  Via  Margutta, 
celebrated  for  his  fimciful  figures  and 
groups  and  the  effects  of  lights  and 
shades  in  his  paintings.  Most  of  the 
German  sovereigns  as  well  as  the  Queen 
of  England  possess  some  of  his  pictures. 
Rwiire  (English),  member  of  the  Lon- 
don Water-Colour  Society,  68,  Via  Sis- 
tina,  a  very  clever  artist  in  water  col- 
ours, his  views  of  Rome>  and  hiz  costume 
figures,  especially  of  children,  are  very 
beautiful.  Mr.  Rivi^  also itivez  lessons. 
fiomaho    (Austrian),  genre  .  and   porr  I 


traits.  De  Sanctis  (Roman),  good  por- 
trait and  historical  painter,  33,  Via 
Margutta ;  his  sister  a  painter  in  jaqua- 
relle,  who  also  gives  lessons  in  the  same 
studio.  Scifpni  (Italian),  18e,  Via 
Flaminia,  history  and  genre,  Seitz, 
if.,  No.  70,  Via  S.  Niccola  da  Tolentiuo. 
Seitz,  Z.,  No.  20,  Via  di  S.  Basilio. 
Strutt,  Arthur  (English),  No.  81,  Via 
della  Croce,  uppeimost  floor,  a  very 
clever  painter  of  landscapes,  scenery 
about  Rome,  and  groups  of  Roman 
peasantry  and  cattle ;  he  has  produced 
some  large  subjects  of  the  Campagna, 
of  its  aqueducts,  and  of  the  scenery 
along  the  Via  Appia,  so  deservedly  ad- 
mired. Mr.  S.  gives  lessons,  and  can 
be  highly  recommended  as  a  teacher 
for  landscape-drawing  and  painting; 
he  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  book 
of  travels  in  Calabria;  most  of  his 
works  are  in  England  and  America. 
Tilton  (American),  20,  Via  di  San 
Basilio,  landscape  painter.  Hiz  views 
in  Venice  and  the  east  are  very  effec- 
tive. Toro  (Italian),  33,  Via  Margutta, 
large  historical  subjects.  Voiyt^  Madame, 
(Roman),  107,  Via  dclle  quattro  fon- 
tane,  is  a  very  accomplished  miniature 
painter.  Her  portraits  are  remarkable 
f(»r  resemblance,  expression,  and  high 
finish.  Wiliiains,  Penry  [English),  12, 
Piazza  Mignanelli,  close  to  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  without  exception  the  mobt 
eminent  painter  of  Roman  scenery 
and  groups  of  peasantry  ;  his  luaimtir 
is  peculiarly  his  own ;  his  feeling  for 
everything  that  is  beautiful  in  nature 
is  combined  with  the  most  delicate  and 
truthful  execution;  his  views  of  scenery, 
with  his  lovely  groups  of  peasantry, 
cattle,  &c.,  are  exquisite.  No»  painter 
in  modem  times  has  better  succeeded 
in  representing  with  accuracy  the  out- 
line of  the  distant  mountains  and  the 
splendid  colouring  cast  by  an  Italian 
sun  over  the  Campagna,  and  the  ruins 
scattered  over  it.  Count e&s  Wratialaw 
(English),  43,  Bocca  di  Leone,  executes 
effective  water-colour  drawings,  chiefly 
architectural.  Fonge,  J,  B,  (English), 
53b,  Via  Margutta,  hunting  scenes. 

Copyists, — Bottini,  9,  Ripa  di  Fiume. 
Britti,  at  the  Corsini  Gallery.  Casa- 
hianca^    Palazxetto  ,  Borghe^e.      Mits 
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Church  (American"),  for  copies  of  cos- 
tomes,  72,  Via  di  S.  Nicolo  di  Tolen- 
tino.  Cesarmi,  68,  Via  Sistina,  gives 
very  faithful  reproductions  of  all  pic- 
tures, besides  original  works  of  consi- 
derable merit  Chatelam^  Avgusto,  226, 
Via  di  Bipetta ;  also  for  portraits ;  he 
has  a  good  collection  of  paintings  by 
CanalettL  Corazza,  Via  di  Babuino. 
Mazzolini,  121,  Palaz250  Capranica, 
Piazza  di  'Monte  Citorio,  opponte  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  one  of  the 
best  copyists  in  Borne,  and  most  to  be 
depended  on,  for  the  larger  devotional 
and  historical  subjects ;  he  has  always 
a  large  stock  of  copies  on  hand,  visiting 
the  different  Italian  galleries  during 
the  summer  months.  Pagaw,  No.  42, 
Piazza  Barberini.  (See  also  at  p. 
£321  §  32 ). 

Picture  dleaner  and  restorer. -^Prin' 
cipe,  27 f  Via  Laurina,  very  skilful. 

Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  copies 
of  any  of  the  chefs  cTomvre  in  the  differ- 
ent galleries,  will  do  well  to  ensure 
thdr  being  painted  from  the  originals, 
by  selecting  from  those  they  may  see 
in  course  of  completion  on  the  spot, 
where  they  will  also  get  the  addresses 
of  the  artists. 

§  58.  Table  of  M<mey8,  Weighis,  and 
Measures,  m  use  at  Eome,  showing  their 
English  Equivalents : — 

The  decimal  system  of  moneys 
in  use  in  France  and  in  other  parts 
of  Italy  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Boman  States,  the  unit  being  the 
LtrOf  equal  in  value  to  the  French 
.franc ;  the  coins  being — in  gold,  of  100, 
50,  20, 10,  and  5  lire;  iu  siher,  of  5, 
21,  2,  1,  },  and  J  lire ;  and  in  bronze, 
of  20, 10,  5,  2^,  and  I  centimes,  or  of 
4,  2,  1,  i,  i  soldi. 

llie  circulating  medium,  however, 
consists  almost  exclusively  at  present 
of  notes  of  the  Banca  Bomana  and 
Banca  Nazionale.  When  compared  to 
the  metallic  currencies,  this^  paper 
money  is  at  a  considerable  discount, 
which  varies  with  the  rate  of  the 
foreign  exchanges  of  the  day,  at  pre- 
sent mjuch  In  favour  of  the  drawer  on 
England* . 


The  average  rate  of  «xclange  oik  EogUnd  has 
been  of  late  years  from  26  U»  38  lire  for 
the  pound  sterlbiR ;  but  this  ia  oonstantlf 
varying,  aooordlng  to  the  value  of  the  paper 
circulation,  now  the  l^al  currency.  AU  aor 
counta  at  hotels  and  shopa  are  paid  in  baak- 
notes.  Oold  Napoleons,  Italian  and  Roman 
silver,  are  always  at  a  premium,  now  of  nearly  12 
per  cent  As  to  the  current  rate  of  the  exchanged 
in  England,  it  will  be  found  in  the  principal 
newspapers,  as  published  by  the  Chiunlier  of 
Commerce,  which  will  enable  the  traveller  t» 
see  that  he  is  not  Imposed  upon. 

On  leaving  Eome,  travellers  will  do  well  to 
get  rid  of  all  their  notes  of  the  Banca  Romana. 
which  will  either  be  refused  altogether  at  Floo 
rence  and  Naples  or  taken  only  at  a  discount. 
Small  notes  of  1  and  i  franc  are  also  passed  with 
difficulty— the  best  paper  money  wiU  always 
be  that  of  the  Banca  Naasionale. 

Measures  of  Length. 

Roman  foot  s.  Eng.  in.  lliiif 

Metre  .. 39^ 

Roman  palm 8^ 

Canna  of  8  palms       66^^ 

Roman  mile     ..    ..Eng.  yds.  1628 

The  French  metre,  with  its  fractions  and 
multiples,  has  been  l^ally  established  in 
Rome.  In  shops  a  canna  is  usually  reckoned 
as  2  metres,  and  distances  are  reckoned  officially 
in  kilometres,  although  the  peasantry  still 
undarstaad  nothing  but  mil^s. 

Measures  of  Capacity. 

Barile  of  wine  ..       Eng.  galls.  12A 

Boeale Eng.  quarts    1$ 

Barile  of  oil     12^ 

The  legal  measures  of  capacity  in  Rome  new. 
aa  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  are  on  the  Frenca 
decimal  system  of  litres  and  hectolitres.  The 
RcHooan  l^rrel  has  been  consequently  enlarged 
to  the  ezaet  capacity  of  60  litres. 

Measure  for  Zand. 
The  rubbio     . .  Imperial  acres    4^ 

In  the  same  manner,  land  in  the  province  of 
Rome  is  now  measured  by  hectares.  Instead  of 
n«6&t,  althouc^  the  latter  term  ia  retained  in 
familiar  parlance. 

Weights. 

Roman  pound  ==  Eng.  avdp.  (within 

a  trifling  fraction)  oz.  12  (11 
Romani  pound  used  in  weigh- 
ing gold  and  silver,  divided 
into  12  ez.  or  288  denari  = 

Eng.  Troy  grs.  5187 

Roman  ounce 432i 

Denaro 18. 

e  3 
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The  French  kilogramme  and  its  fractions 
have  superseded  the  old  Roman  weights. 
When  ti  pound  of  anjithing  is  purchased  now, 
as  is  siill  the  caiitom  from  long  habit  among  the 
people,  the  dealer  weighs  our.  |  of  a  kilo,  which 
is  a  fraction  less  than  the  old  Roman  pound. 


§  59.  CHRONOLOGICAL 
TABLES. 

A,  KiNOLT  Period. 

B.C. 

TS3  Foundation  of  Eome  by  Romulus.* 

Tl6  Numa  PompiUus. 

€1Z  Tullus  HostiUus. 

640  Aacus  Martins. 

C16  Tarqulnius  PrUicaai 

578  Servius  Tullius. 

534  Tarquinios  Superbas. 

B.  Rbpubucav  Psitioo. 

fi09  Lucius  Jimins  Brutus  and  Valerius  Pub- 

liooU,  Consuls. 
fiOl  Institution  of  the  DictAtorship. 
494  Secession  of  the  Plebeians  to  the   Mons 

Sacer ;  mstltution  of  the  Tribunes. 
483  First  war  with  Veil,  which  lasted   until 

B.  c  474 
459  War  with  the  Volscians. 
462  Institution  of  the  Decemvirs. 
449  Second  secession  of  the  Plebeians  to  the 

Mons  Sacer. 
406  Second  war  with  Veil. 
396  VeU  taken  bv  Camillus. 
390  Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls. 
343  First  war  with  the  Samnitcs. 
340  Ffa^t  war  with  the  Latins. 
326  Second  war  with  the  Samnites,  which  lasted 

until  304. 
298  Third  war  with  the  Samnites,  which  lasted 

until  290. 
286  La«t  secession  of  the  Plebeians. 
281  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus. 
264  First  Punic  War,  which  Usted  unUl  241. 
225  War  with  the  Oauls— ended  in  222. 
218  Second  Punic  War— lasted  until  201. 
215  War  with  the  Macedonians  and  the  Gauls. 
191  War  with  Antlochus ;  his  defeat  hi  190. 
187  War  with  the  Ligurians,  until  175. 
171  Third  war  with  the   Macedonians   imder 

Perseus. 
149  Third  Punic  War— lasted  untU  146. 
146  Destruction  of  Carthage. 
143  Namantlne  War. 
113  War  with  the  Cimbrl. 
Ill  War  with  Jugurtha— lasts  until  106. 
106  Birth  of  Pompey  and  of  Cicero. 
100  Birth  of  C.  JuUus  Ca»ar. 


^  The  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  is 
differently  stated  by  ancient  writers ;  that  given 
by  Varro^  753  years  before  the  received  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  is  generally 
adopted.  Polybius  gives  750 ;  Cato,  751 ;  and 
Fabins  Pictor,  747.  The  first  of  these  dates  cor- 
responds to  the  4th  year  of  the  6th  Olympiad  of 
the  C^reek  chronology. 


B.C. 

90  Sodal  or  Marsic  War,  ends  hx  88— Sylla 

ConsuL 
88  First  war  with  Mithridates— lasto  nnUl  84. 
86  Death  of  Cains  Marlns. 
82  Sylla appoUited  Dictator;  dies  in  87. 
74  Second  or  Great  War  with  Mithridates— 

ladts  until  63,  in  the  Consulate  of  Cicero. 
65  Catiline's  first  conspiracy ;  second  iMk  63 ; 

death  in  62. 
63  Birth  of  Augustus. 
—  First  Triumvirate  (Julius  Caesar,  Poznpey 

and  Crassus). 
59  Julias  Cseaar  Consul. 
5»  CsBsar's  Campaigns  iu  Oaul— the  last  in  50. 
49  Civil  War  between  Ccesar  and  Pompey. 
49  Julius  Cesar  Dictator. 
48  BatUe  of  Pharsalia. 
44  Assassination  of  Julius  Ciesar,  aged  56. 
43  Seomd  Triumvirate  (Octavian,  Antony,  and 

Lepidus);  death  of  Cicero. 
42  Battle  of  Phillppi. 
31  Battle  of  Actium. 
30  Death  of  Mark  Antony. 
27  Octavian  proclaimed  ISmperor,  as  Augustus, 

being  then  Consul  for  the  seventh  time 

with  M.  Agrlppa. 

Teuiof  C,  ImPBIUAL  PsKIOD: 

conamaie. 
of  reign. 

27  Augustus,  Pontifez  MazJmus  in  bx.  12. 
et.  36. 

A..D. 

0  Birth  of  our  Saviour,  according  to  th« 
common  tero,  or  more  probably  3  years 
earlier,  that  of  the  death  of  Herod,  a.o.c. 
750,  in  the  Consulate  of  Cornelius  Lentulua 
aud  Valerius  MessaUnus. 

14  Tiberius. 

37  Caligula. 

41  Claudius. 

54  Nero. 

69  Galba  (Servilius  Sulpicius). 

69  Otho. 

69  ViteUlus. 

70  Vespasianus  (Flavius). 

70  Titus  (Ravius  Vespasianus). 

81  Domltiauus  (Titus). 

96  Nerva. 

98  TnOanus  (Marcus  Ulpius). 
118  Hadriauus  (Tnjanus). 
138  Antoninus  (Titus  MiivL9). 
161  Marcus  Aurelius,  Antoninus   and   Luciua 

Venjs. 
180  Commodus  (L.  M\\\xb  Aurelius). 
193  Pertinax  (P.  Helvius). 
193  Didius  Jullanua.  • 
193  Pescennius  Niger. 
193  Septimius  Severus  (Lucius). 
211  Caracalla  (M.  Aurelius  Antoninu^. 

217  Macrinus. 

218  Elagabalus  (Marcus  Aurelius). 
222  Alexander  Severas  (M.  Aurelius). 
235  Maximinus  (Pius). 

238  Gordianus  1.  and  II. 
238  Pupienus  (Maximus). 

D.  Coellus  Albinus.   - 
238  GordUnus  III. 
244  Phllippus. 
249  Decius  (C.  Messius  Quhitus  TnUanus). 

GaUus  (C.  Vibius  Trebonianus). 


.Rome. 
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X.D. 

252  Volnslaaas  uEmillanos. 

253  Valerianug  (P.  Licinius). 
Qallieiitu  (P.  Licinius). 

261  GallienuSp  Macrianus,   Valens,  Calpurulas 

Pi8o,  Aureolus,  Odezuitbus. 
268  CVaodius  (Gothicus). 
270  Aurelianus  (L.  Domitius). 

275  Tacitus  (M.  Claudius). 

276  Florianus. 

276  Probus  (Af.  Aurelius). 

283  Carus  (M.  Aurelius),  Garinus,  and  Numeri- 

anus. 

284  Diocletianus  (C.  Valerius),  Maximianus. 

305  Constantius  (Fl.  Valeriub). 
Galerius. 

306  OonstanUnus    (Fl.    Valerius)    the    Great, 

Maximinus  11.,  Maxeutiust  Maximianus. 
337  Oonstantinus  IL 

Constantius  IL 

Constans. 
360  Julian  the  Apostate  (Flavins  Clarus). 

363  Jovianus  (Flavius). 

364  Valentinian  L  (Yalens). 

DIVISION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Wkstekn. 

364  Valentinianus  and  Gratianos. 

375  Gratianus  and  Valentinianus  IL 

383  Valentinianus  IL 

395  Honorius. 

425  Valentinianus  III. 

455  Petronius  Maximus. 

455  Avitus  (Flavius  Coecilius). 

457  MaTjoranus  t^Julius). 

461  Severus  (Libius). 

467  Anthemius(Procopius). 

472  Olyblus  (Anidus). 

473  Glycerins  (Flavius). 

474  Nepos  (Jultus). 

475  Romulus  Augustnlus. 

FaU  of  the  Western  Empire. 

East^bv. 
364  Valens. 

379  Theodosius  the  Great. 
383  Arcadius. 
395  Arcadius. 
408  Theodosius  IL 
450  Palcheria  and  Marcianus. 
457  Leo  I.  (Flavius). 
474  Leo  JL 
474  Zeno. 
491  Anastasius  I. 
S18  Justinus  1. 

527  Justinian  (times  of  Belsarius  and  Narses). 
S65  Justinus  II. 
578  Tiberius  IL 
582  Mauritius. 
602  Phoca?. 
610  HeracUus. 

641  HeracUus,  Gonstaatlnas,  and  HeracleoDog. 
641  Constans  IL 
668  Oonstantinus  IL 
685  Jnstinlanus  IL 
711  Pbillppus  Bardanes. 
713  Anastasius  il. 
716  Theodosius  III. 
718  Leo  IL  (Iwarieoals) c 


Began  to 
reign. 
A..D. 

741  Consiantinus  IV.  (Coprunvmus). 
775  Leo  IV. 
780  (Oonstantinus  V. 
797  Irene. 
802  Nicephorus.* 

LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  CELR. 
BRATED  MEN  IN  ROMAN  HISTORY. 
— Historians  (h)  ;  Poets  (p) ;  Generals  (g)  ; 
Orators  (o) ;  Statesmen  (8).f 

Agrippa,  Marcus  Vipsanius  (o)  .  bx!.  63-12 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (a)  fl.  about  a.d.  380 
Belisarius  (o)       .     .     .     .     »  .  •  aj}.  505-563 

Camillus(G) B.C.36T 

Cassiodonis  (h) ▲  jk  468 

Cbto  the  Censor  (s)    .     .     .     .     .   B.C.  234ol89 

Cato  of  Utica  (s) •       ejc.  95-46 

Catullus  (p)    .......     .       BJC.  87-57 

Cicero  (o,  s) bx!.  106-43 

Claudian(p)         fl.A.D.  380 

Diodonis  Siculus  (h)       ....        fl.  a.i>.  8 

Dion  Cassius  (h) a  J>.  155-220 

£nnius(p) fLB.c.  220 

Eutropius  (h) fl.  A.b.  61 

Gellius  Aulus  (h) aj>.  117-180 

Gracchus  Sempronius  (s)  .  fl.  about  B.C.  163 
Gracchus  Tiberius  (s)     .     .     .     .  b.c.  154 

Hannibal  (g) B.C.  247-163 

Horace  (p) b.C'.  65-9 

Hortenslus  (o) B.c.  104-50 

Jugurtha  (g)  .  .  .  .  r  .  .  b.c.  104 
Julius  Ccesar  (g,  h,  s)     .     .     .     .     b.c.  100-44 

Juvenal  (p) about  aj>.  80 

Lepidus,  M.  ^mllius.  Triumvir  (s)       fl.  b.c.  42 

Macer  (h) hjo.  110-66 

Mark- Antony  (g) ejc.  83-30 

Marius,  Caius  (o) B.c.  157-e6 

Martial  (p) a  j>.  43-104 

Mithridates  the  Great  (g)    .     .     .     b.c.  131-62 

Narses  (g) aj>.  478-567 

Ovid  (p) B.C.  43  to  Aj>.  18 

Persius  (p) AJ).  34-62 

Plautus  (p)     .....      fl.  about  a  j>.  184 

Plutarch  (h) fl.  about  a.d.  85 

Pliny  the  Elder  (h,  g)    .     .     .     ,      a.d.  23-79 

Pliny  the  Younger fl.  a  j).  88 

PoUio,  Asinius  (h)  .  .  .  .  B.C.  76  to  a.d.  4 
Pompey  theQreat(G,  8).     .     ,     .     bxi.  106-48 

Polybius  (H) B.O.  204-132 

Procopius  ^h) A  J>.  495-565 

Propertius  (p) b.c.  52-10 

Pyrrhus  (g) B.c.  318-272 

Quintilian  (h)  .     .     .     .     .     .     .      a.d.  40-90 

Regulus,  Atilius  (g)  .     .     .      fl.  about  b.c.  255 

Sallust  (h)       ; B.c.  86-34 

Scipio  Africanus  (c) b.c.  219-185 

ScipioAfricanus  Minor  (g)  .  .  .  b.c.  185-129 
Scipio  Aslaticus(o) b.c.  190 

• 

*  The  list  of  Eastern  Emperors  is  not  carried 
beyond  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cent.,  on  account 
of  the  cessation  of  direct  political  connection 
between  Constantinople  and  Rome,  at  this 
period. 

f  When  the  years  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
the  personage  are  known  with  tolerable  accuracy 
they  have  been  Inserted,  otherwise  the  period 
when  they  flourished., 
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Seneca  (h) b.c.  61  to  a.d.  45 

Sidoniiu  ApollinariB ▲.o.  431-484 

SUtiU8(p) ▲.&.  61-96 

StUicho(a) a.d.  395 

Suetoniiis  (h) A..D.  70 

SaUa(G8) BjC.  138-78 

Tacitus  (H) A  J).  51-113 

Terence  (p) b^.  195 

Tll>iUlii8(p) B.C.  54-13 

Yalerios  Maxlmus  (h)   .     .    .     .  a  j>.  15 

Varro,Terentiu8  (H)       ....  b.o.  116-28 
Telleius  Pfttercolos  (h)       .     .b.c.  19  to  a  j>.  13 

VirgU(p)  . B.C.  70-19 


BISHOPS  AND  POPES  OF  ROME. 

thair 
AoGMMoo.  OovBtry. 

A.Dw 
42  St.  I^ter. 
.    66  St.  Unas  of  Voltemk 
67  St.  Clement,  Borne. 
78  St.  Anacletus,  Athena. 

100  St.  Evaristus,  Bethlehem. 

109  St.  Alexander  I.,  Rome. 

119  SU  Slxtus  I..  Rome. 

127  St  Telesphonu,  Greece. 

139  St.  Higlnns,  Athena. 

142  St.  Pius,  Aquil^Ja. 

157  St.  Anlcetus,  Syria. 

168  St.  Soter,  Fondl. 

177  St  Eleutberius,  Nicopolis. 

193  St  Victor  I.,  Africa. 

202  St  Zephyrinus,  Rome. 
.  219  St  Callxtus  I.,  Rome. 

223  St  Urban  I..  Rome. 

230  St  Pontianus,  Rome. 

235  St.  Anterus,  Greece. 

236  St  Fabian,  Rome. 
2U  St  Cornelius,  Rome. 

252  NwMtian  {Antipope),  Rome. 
262  St  Lucius,  Lucca. 

253  St  Stephen  L,  Rome. 
257  St  Sixtus  II.,  Athens. 
259  St.  Dionysius,  Greece. 
269  St.  Felix  I.,  Rome. 

275  St  Euiichianus.  Tuscany. 
283  St  Caius,  Salona. 
296  St.  Haroellinus,  Rome. 
308  St  Marcellus,  Rome. 

310  St  Eusebius,  Greece. 

311  St  Melchiades,  Africa. 
314  St  Sylvester,  Rome. 

336  St  Mark  I.,  Rome. 

337  St  Julius  I.,  Rome. 
352  St  Liberius,  Rome. 

356  FUi»  II.  (Antiwme),  Rome. 
366  8t  Damasus  I.,  I^Min. 
384  St.  Siricitts,  Rome. 
397  St  Anastasius  I.,  Rome. 
401  St  Innocent  I.,  Albono. 

417  St  Zosimus,  Greece. 

418  St  Boniface  I..  Rome. 

490  B9aaUm{AnUpope\BxnaB. 

429  St  Celestin  L.  Rome. 

432  St  Stxtus  III.,  Rome. 

440  St  Leo  I.  (the  Great),  Tuscany. 

461  St  Hilary.  Sanlinla. 

4e7  St  SImpUclus.  TivoM. 

482  St  Felix  IL  (caUed  III.),  Bom«. 

492  St  GelMius,  AiMca. 


Baftaa 
to  reign.  Country. 

A.D. 

496  St  Anastasius  II.,  Rome. 

498  St.  Symmachus,  Sbardinia. 

514  Ixturentius  (Antipope),  Rome. 

614  St  Hormisdas,  E^xiiinooe.  , 

523  John  I.,  Tuscany. 

526  St  Felix  IV.,  fienevento. 

530  Boniface  II.,  Rome. 

530  Dioicurot  (^ntipope),  Rome. 

532  John  II.,  Rome. 

535  St.  Agapetus  I.,  Rome. 

639  St  Silverius,  Frosinone. 
538  Vigilius,  Rome. 

555  Pelagius  I.,  Rome. 

560  St  John  IIL,  Rome. 

574  St.  Benedict  I..  Rome. 

578  St.  Pelagius  IL,  Rome. 

690  St  Gregory  I.  (the  Great),  Rome. 

604  Sabinianus,  Bleda  or  Volterra. 

607  Boniface  III.,  Rome. 

608  Boniface  IV.,  Valera  in  the  Abruni. 
616  Deodatus  L,  Rome. 

619  Boniface  V.,  Naples. 
625  Honorlus  I.,  I^Yoainoae. 
64P  Severinusi  Rome. 

640  John  IV.,  Zara  in  Dabnatia. 
642  Theodore  I.,  Jerusalem. 
649  St  Martin  L,  TodL 

654  Eugenlus  I.,  Rome. 

657  Vltallan,  S(«nL 

672  Adeodatns,  Rome. 

675  Domnus  L,  Rome. 

678  Agatho,  Reggio  in  Calabria,  Sicily. 

682  St  1^0  IL,  Sicilr. 

684  Benedict  II.,  Rome. 

686  John  v.,  Antioch. 

QFabU  of  Pope  Joam.) 

686  Peter  (Antipope),  Rome. 

686  neodore  (Antipope),  Rome. 

687  Conon,  'Hiraoe. 

686  Pofchal  iAfUipope). 

687  Serglus  I.,  Antioch. 
701  John  VI,  Greece. 
705  John  VII.,  Greece. 
708  Sisinlns,  Syria. 

708  Constantinus,  Syria. 

716  Gregory  IL,  Rome. 

731  Gregory  III.,  Syria. 

741  Zadiarias,  Sanseverino,  Magna  Qreola. 

762  Stephen  IL  or  III.,  Rome. 

752  Stephen  III.,  Rome. 

767  PltulL,  Rome. 

768  TheophUactu*  (^Antipope), 

768  Oomtcmtim  IL  (Aniipope),  Xepl. 
,  769  Philip  (Antipeps),  Rome. 
768  Stephen  IV.,  Keggio. 
772  Adrian  L  (Culonna),  Rome. 
795  St  Leo  IIL,  Rome. 

816  Stephen  V.,  Rome. 

817  Paschal  I.,  Rome. 
824  Eugeuins  11.,  Rome. 

826  Ziiuiniua  (^Antipopc),  Roma. 

827  Valentinus,  Rome. 
827  Gregory  iV.,  Rome. 
844  Serglus  II.,  Romeu 
846  Leo  IV.,  Rome. 

867  St  Benedict  IIL,  Rome. 

868  JaittHatku  iAntipcp^  Borne. 


Borne. 
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Bejpui 

to  niga.  Coontrf . 

A.D. 

858  Nicholas  L.  Rome. 
867  Adrian  II.,  Rome. 
872  John  VIIL,  Rome. 
882  Martin  lU  (Maltese. 
884  Adrian  IIU  Rome. 
886  Stephen  VL,  Rome. 
891  FormosQS,  Corsica. 
891  Sergiut  III.  (ArUipope}. 
896  Bonifiice  VL,  Tuscany. 

896  Stephen  VLU  Rome. 

897  Romanus  I.,  Gallese. 

897  Theodore  II.,  Rome. 

898  John  IX..  rivolL 
900  Benedict  lY.,  Rome. 
903  Leo  v.,  Ardea. 

903  Christopher,  Rome. 

904  Sergius  III.,  Rome. 
911  Anastaains  III^  Rume. 
9 13  Landoniua,  Sabina. 
913  John  X.,  Ravenna. 

928  Leo  VL,  Rnme. 

929  Stephen  VII.,  Rome. 
931  John  XL,  Rome. 
936  Leo  VII.,  Tusculum. 
939  Stephen  VIII.,  Germany. 
943  Martin  III.,  Rome. 

946  Aipapetus  IL,  Rome. 

9&6  John  XIL  (Octavianus),  Tusculum. 

964  Leo  (Antipope),  Rome. 

964  Benedict  V;  Rome. 

965  John  XIII.,  NamL 
972  Benedict  VI.,  Rome. 

974  Jomnus  IL,  Rome. 

975  Benedict  VII.,  Rome. 

980  Bamifauoe  VII.  (Frcmcone),  Antipope. 

983  John  XIV.,  Favia. 

985  John  XV.,  Rome. 

996  Gregory  V.  (Bruno),  Saxony. 

998  John  XVII.  (AnUpope). 

999  Sylvester  IL  (Gerbert),  Aavergne. 
1003  John  XVI.,  Rome. 

1U03  John  XVIL,  Rome. 
1009  Serglos  IV.,  Rome. 
1021  Benedict  Vllln  Tusculum. 
1024  John  XVIII.,  Tusculum. 
1033  Benedict  IX.,  Tusculum. 
1044  Sylvester  III.  {Antipope). 

1046  Gregory  VI.,  Rome. 

1047  Clement  IL  (Suidger\  Saxony. 

1048  Damasus  II.,  Boppa,  Bavaria. 

1049  St  Leo  IX.,  Bruno,  Alsace. 

1055  Victor  II.,  Gebhard,  Bavarian  TyroL 

1057  Stephen  X.,  Lorraine. 

1U58  Benedict  X.  (.dnttpope),  Rome. 

1058  Nicholas  IL  (Gherardus),  Burgundy. 
1061  Alexander  XL  (Radagio),  Milan. 

1061  Eonoriut  IL  {Caddlous  qf  Pamna),  Anti- 
pope. 

1073  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand,  or  Aldrobrand- 
eschi),  S(«aa  in  Tuscany. 

1080  dement  IL  {Ouibat  qf  Rarmina),  Anti- 

1066  v£tor  III.  (Epifani),  Beneventom. 

1088  Urban  II..  Rheinus. 

1099  Paschal  IL,  Bieda. 

UOO  Albert  {Antfpope\  Atella. 

1102  J9uodcric  (Antipope),  Rome. 

Ilu2  SyhMter  III.  (Antipope),  Rome. 

1U8  Qelaaiua  U.  (Giov.  Caetoni),  Uaeta. 


Began 

to  rei^o.  Cooatiy. 

A.D. 

1118  Oregory  VIII  (Jn^;?ope),  Spain. 

1119  Calixtns  IL,  Burgundy. 
1124  Hunurius  IL,  Bologna. 

1 124  ThexMlA  ("  Bocca  di  Pecore  "),  Antip<^pt, 
1130  Innocent  11.  (Papareschi),  Rome. 
1130  AnacktM  IL  (Antipope). 
1138   Victor  IV.  (Antipopt). 

1143  Celestin  IL,  Citt&  di  Caslello. 

1144  Lucius  II.,  Bologna. 

1145  Eugenius  III.  (I'aganelli),  Pisa. 
1150  Anastasdus  iV.,  Rome. 

1154  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare),  Lang- 
ley,  England. 

1159  Alexander  XIL  (Bandinelli),  Siena. 

1159  Victor  IV.  (^Cardinal  Octavidn),  Antipope. 
Rome. 

1164  Paschal  III.  (Antipcpi),  Cremona. 

1169  CalLxtus  III.  (Antipope),  Hungary. 

1178  Innocent  III.  (Antipope),  Rome. 

1181  Lucius  III.,  Lucca. 

1185  Urban  III.  (Crivelli),  Milan. 

1187  Gregory  VUI.  (di  Morra),  Beneveutum. 

1187  Clement  III.  ^lari).  Rome. 

1191  Celestin  IIL  (Orsini),  Rome^ 

1198  Innocent  IIL  (Conti),  AnagnL 

1216  Honorius  IIL  (SavelUX  Rome. 

1227  Gregory  IX.  (Conti),  AnagnL 

1241  Celestin  IV.  (Castiglioni).  Milan. 

1243  Innocent  IV.  (Fieschi),  Genoa. 

1254  Alexander  IV.  (Conti),  AnagnL 

1261  Urban  IV.,  Troyes. 

1264  Clement  IV.  (Foucauld),  Narbonne. 

1271  Gregory  X.  (Viscouti),  Piacenza. 

1276  Innocent  V.,  Moutiers,  Savoy. 

1276  Adrian  V.  (Fieschi),  Genoa. 

1276  John  XIX.  or  XX.  or  XXI.,  Lisbon. 

1277  Nicholas  IIL  (Or^ini).  Rom& 
1281  Martin  IV.,  Champagne. 
1285  Honorius  1\^  (Savelli).  Rume. 
1287  Nicholas  IV.  (Masd),  AscolL 

1292  Celestin  V.  (Pietro  da  Morrone),  Mole^ 

Naples. 
1294  Boniface      VIIL     (Benedetto    X^tani), 

AnagnL 
1303  Benedict  XL  (Boccasini),  Treviso. 
1305  Clement  V.  (de  Couth),  Bordeaux. 
1316  John  XXIL  (Jacques  d'Euse),  Cahors. 
1334  Nicholas  V.  (Antipope  ai  Rome),  RleiL 
1334  Benedict  XII.  (Jacques  Foumier),  Foix. 
1342  Clement  VL  (Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort), 

Limuges. 
1352  Innocent  VL  (Etienne  Aubert),  Limoges. 
1362  Urban  V.  (Gnillaume  de  Grimoard),  Mende. 
1370  Gregory  XL  (Roger  de  Beaufort),  lamoges. 
1378  Urban  VI.  CBart^iommeo  Prignani),  Naples. 
1387  Clement  VII.  (Robett  of  Geneva),  AuHpops 

at  Avrignon. 
1389  Boniface  IX.  (Pietro  Tomacelli),  Naples. 
1394  Benedict  XIII.  (Pedro  de  LtuMk,  a  Spaniard), 

Antipope  at  Avignon. 
1404  Innocent   VIL    (Cosmatorde*   Miliorati). 

Sulmona. 
1406  Gregory  XIL  (Angelo  Correr),  Venice. 

1409  Alexander     V.     (Petrua    PhylargyiusX 

Candia. 

1410  John  XXIII.  (Baldassare  Cossa),  Naples. 
1417  Martin  V.  (Oddone  Colonna),  Rome. 

1424  Clement  VIIL  (a  Spaniara),  Antipopt  at 
Avignon, 
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1431  EugeniaB    IV.    (Gabriele     CoDdolmieri), 

T  6uicc> 
1439  Fdix  V.  {Antipope).    [End  of  the  Western 

SchisuLl 
1447  Nicbolas  V.    rTommaso   Parentacelli*   or 

Tomaaso  di  Sarzana),  Sarzana. 
1455  Calixtus  III.  (Alfonso  Boi^),  Valencia. 
1458  Piiu   II.  (iEneas    Sylvius    Picoolominl), 

■  Pienza. 
1464  Paul  IL  (Pietro  Barbo),  Venice. 
1471  Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco  delta  Bovere),  Sa- 

vona. 
1484  Innocent  VIIL  (Gio-Battista  Cibo),  Genoa. 
1492  Alexander  VL  (Roderigo  Lenzoli  Borgia), 

Spain. 
1503  Pius  IIL  (Antonio  TodeschiniPiocoIomini), 

Siena. 
1503  Julius  II.  (Giuliano  della  Rovere),  Savona. 
1513  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medid),  Florence. 

1522  Adrian  VL  (Adrian  Florent),  Utrecht. 

1523  Clement  VIL  (Giuliode'  Medici),  Florence. 
1534  Pftul  IIL  (Aleaaandro  Famese),  Rome. 
1550  Julius  IIL  (Gio.  Maria  Ciocchi  del  Monte), 

Monte  San  Savino  in  l^uscany. 

1565  Marcellus  IL  (Maroello  Cervlni),  Monte- 

pnlciano. 
1555  Paul  IV.  (Gio  Pietro  Garaffa),  Naplea 
1559  Pius   IV.  (Giovan-Angelo     de^  Medici), 

Milan. 

1566  St  Pius  V.  (Michele  GhisUeri),  near  Alex- 

andria. 

1572  Gregory  XIII.  (Ugo  Buonoompagni),  Bo- 
logna. 

1585  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Feretti),  of  Montalto, 
bom  at  Grottamare,  in  the  March  of 
Ancona. 

1590  Urban  VIL  (Gio-Battista  (Tastagno),  Rome. 

1590  Gregory  XIV.  (Nicolo  Sftondati),  Cremona. 

1591  Innocent  IX.  (Giov  Antonio  Faochinetti), 

Bologna. 
1592  aemeut  VIII.  appolito  Aldobrandlnl),  of 
A  Florentine  lamiljr,  but  bom  at  Fano. 


t)  reign.  GouDtrf. 

A.D. 

1605  Leo  XL  (Alessandro  Ottaviano  de'  Medici), 
Florence. 

1605  Paul  V.  (Camillo  Borghese),  Rome. 

1621  Gregory  XV.  (Alessandro  Ludovisl),   Bo- 
logna. 

1623  Urban  VIIL  (Matteo  Barberini),  Florence. 

1644  Innocent  X.  (Gio-Battista  Pamfili),  Rome. 

1655  Alexander  VIL  (Fabio  Chigi),  Siena. 

1667  Clement  IX.  (Giulio  Rospigliosi),  l^istoja. 

1670  Clement  X.  (Gio-Battista  Altleri),  Rooie. 

1676  Innocent  XL  (Benedetto  Odescalchi),  Como. 

1689  Alexander  VlII.  (Pietro  Ottt.bonI),  Venice. 

1691  Innocent  XII.  (Antonio  Pignatelli),  Naples. 

1700  Clement  XI.  (Gia  Francesco  Albani),  Ur- 
bino. 

1721  Innocent  XIiI.(MichelangeloOonti),  Rome, 

1724  Benedict  XIII.  (Pietro  Francesco  Orsini), 
Rome. 

1730  Clement  XIL  (Jjorenzo  Corsini),  Florence. 

1740  Benedict  XIV.  (Prospero  Lambertini),  Bo- 
logna. 

1758  Clement  XIII.  (Carlo  Rezzonico),  Venice. 

1769  Clement  XIV.  (Lorenzo  Francesco  Gan- 
ganelli),  Sant'  Arcangelo,  near  Rimmi. 

1775  Pius  VL  (Angelo  Braschi),  Gesena. 

1800  Pius  VIL  (Gregorio  Bamabe  Chiaramonti), 
Cesena. 

1823  Leo  XIL  (Annibale  delta  Genga),  Spoleto. 

1829  Pius  VIIL  (Francesco  Xaviere  CastigUone), 
Cingoli. 

1831  Gregory  XVI.  (Manro  Cappellari'),  Belluno. 

1846  Pros  IX.  (Giovanni  Maria  Mastai-Ferretti), 
bom  at  Sinigallia,  May  13, 1792;  created 
Cardinal  December  23, 1839 ;  elected  Pope 
June  16,  1846.  The  present  Pontiff  has 
already  attained  the  28th  year  of  his 
reign. 

1 870  Victor  Emmanuel  proclaimed  King  of  Italy. 

1871  The  first  Legislature  of  united  Italy  pro- 

claimed at^Rome.    Its  first  sitting  in 
December,  1871. 


§  60.  STRANGER'S  DIARY  IN  ROME. 


GALLERIES. 

Barberini,  every  day,  1  to  5  o'clock ; 
except  Thursday,  2  to  5. 

Borghese,  pictures  in  the  Palace, 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
from  9  to  3  o'clock;  the  Casino  in  the 
Villa  Borghese,  containing  the  sculp- 
tures, on  Saturday  only,  2  to  4. 

Capitol,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock, 
on  Sunday  from  10  to  2. 

Colonna,  every  day,  12  to  3  o'clock, 
except  Sundays  and  festivals. 

Corsini,  on  Mondays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  9  to  3  o'clock,  except 
Sundays,   festivals,  and   the   Ist  and 


1 5th  of  every  month,  and  daily  from 
Palm  Sunday  until  that  after  Easter. 
Doria,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10  to 

2  o'clock ;  if  either  of  these  days  is  a 
festival,  the  gallery  b  open  on  the  day 
following. 

Farnese  Palace,  on  Friday,  1 1  to  4. 

The  Farnesina  Palace,  with  Ra- 
phael's frescoes,  open  on  Ist  and  1 5th 
of  the  month  from  8  until  mid-day. 

Lateban  Museum,  every  day,  10  to 

3  o'clock,  except  Sundays  and  festivals. 
MoNTE  Di    PietX,   onljr   open    by 

special  permission  of  the  Director. 

Rospigliosi  Palace  Casino,  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays,  9  to  3  o'clock. 


Home, 
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SciABKA.  This  gallery  is  now  closed 
to  the  public.  Several  of  the  best 
pictures  have  been  transferred  to  the 
private  apartments  of  the  prince,  who 
only  admits  visitors  bearing  a  special 
introduction. 

St.  Luca,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock, 
except  Sundays  and  festivals. 

Spada  Palace.  Of  late  the  Spada 
Pompey  alone  shown ;  the  galleries 
dosed.        ^ 

Vatican  Museum,  open  from  8  to 
11  A.X.,  and  2  to  3^  p.m.,  to  the  bearers 
of  tickets,  which  visitors  will  usually 
find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from 
their  bankers,  through  diplomatic  re- 
presentatives accredited  to  the  Vatican, 
or  from  the  booksellers  in  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  They  may  apply  for  them 
personally  at  the  Major  Uomo's  office 
in  the  Vatican,  which  is  open  from  9 
to  12.  Applicants  are  required  to  put 
their  names  on  the  tickets,  which  are 
issued  gratis,  and-  have  the  days  on 
which  wey  are  available,  and  the  gal- 
leries to  which  they  give  admittance, 
marked  on  them. 

Visitors  are  introduced  by  the  custodi 
into  the  library,  a  certain  number  at  a 
time,  at  the  door  on  the  left  of  the 
entry  to  the  Chiaramonti  Museam. 
The  Scala  Begia,  called  also  Bernini's 
staircase,  is  ascended  by  visitors  to  the 
Sixtine  Chapel,  but  the  Sala  Regia,  the 
Ducal  Hall,  and  the  Pauline  Chapel  are 
not  now  shown,  except  through  per- 
sonal acquaintances  in  the  palace.  The 
sacristy  and  treasury  have  not  been 
visible  since  1870. 

To  see  the  Mosaic  manufactory, 
visitors  enter  by  the  court  of  S.  Dama^ 
ins,  with  tickets  obtainable  from  Mon- 
signor  Teodoli,  Eoonomo  of  St.  Peter's, 
at  the  Cctnonioa,  or  Chapter-house. 

Permission  to  see  the  paintings  of 
Pinturicchio  in  the  Camere  di  Borgia 
(Alexander  VI.),  as  also  to  inspect  the 
principal  codexes,  manuscripts,  &c.,  in 
the  libraiT,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Vatican  librarians  (now  Mgrs.  San  Mar- 
iano and  Martinucci),  or  from  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Sacred  Palaces  (Cardinal 
Antonelli).  To  see  the  tapestries  of 
Raphael,  apply  to  the  head  custode,  or 
obtain  an  order  from  the  Cardinal  Pre- 
fect   The  custode  of  KaphaePs  itanze 


will  show  the  chapels  of  Nicholas  V., 
of  St.  Pius  v.,  and  of  Urban  VIII., 
with  the  Hall  of  the  Immaculate  Con* 
ception.  Painters,  sculptors,  and  pho- 
tographers desirous  of  taking  copies  or 
making  studies  in  the  Vatican,  must 
address  their  request  for  permission  to 
the  Pope's  Major  Domo,  now  Mgr. 
Pacca. 

The  Vatican  Archivist  lives  in  the 
Torre  dei  Venti.  Application  must  be 
made  to  him  for  a  view  of  the  Ar- 
chives.* The  Zecca  (mint),  adjoining, 
but  not  actually  forming  part  of,  the 
Vatican  Palace,  has  become  a  Govern- 
ment establishment,  but  the  Pontifical 
director,  Fav.  F.  Guidi,  and  employes 
have  been  retained.  It  may  be  visited 
daily  as  before. 

The  armoury  is  not  now  shown,  but 
the  Vatican  gardens  may  be  visited  at 
certain  hours  by  arranging  with  the 
gardener.  Signer  Cesare  BaJsani ;  and 
the  Pontifical  stables,  coach-houses, 
and  equipages,  may  be  seen  on  applica- 
tion to  the  head  coachman,  Signor 
Gaetano. 

KiRCHERiAN  Museum  at  the  CoUegio 
Romano  which  was  closed  after  having 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Junta 
for  the  liquidation  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, is  now  re-opened  to  the  public 
under  the  direction  of  Signor  Rodolfo. 
Lanciani.  Admission  on  payment  of 
50  centimes  three  times  a  week,  gra- 
tuitous on  Sundays. 

VILLAS. 

Albani,  Tuesday,  12  to  4  o'clock; 
permission  required  from  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia,  the  present  owner,  or  at  the 
Banking-house  of  Messrs.  Spada,* 
Flamini  and  Co.,  Bankers,  No.  1 1 ,  Via 
Condotti. 

BoROHESE,  the  grounds,  on  Sunday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  after 
12  o'clock ;  the  Museum  of  Sculpture 
at  the  Villa  Borghese,  only  on  ^tur- 
day,  2  to  4  o'clock. 

LuDOVisi,  Thursday,  12  to  4  o'clock 
when  the  familv  does  not  reside  there 
(from  May  to  July);  permission  to  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  a  written  applica* 
tion  to  Prince  Piombino,  Piazza  Colonna. 

*  The  learned  Father  Thdner,  who  oocapied 
this  poet  for  many  yean,  died  In  i^v^^ust  1874. 
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Medici  Gardens,  entrance  only  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  the 
French  Academy,  or  by  feeing  the 
property. 

Pamfili,  on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 

ToRLONiA,  outside  the  Porta  Pia, 
Wednesdays,  1  to  3  o'clock  ;  permission 
at  Prince  Torlonia's,  Piazza  di  Veneiza. 

Orti  Farnesiani,  Excavations  on 
the  site  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays,  from  12  to  4 
in  winter,  and  from  7  to  10  a.m.  and 
S  to  7  P.M.  in  summer. 

Wolkonskt's  Villa,  on  the  Coelian : 
permission  to  be  obtained  at  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy. 


The  ctistodi  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving a  gratuity,  at  the  Vatican 
and  private  galleries,  but  not  at  the 


Gapitoline  galleries,  where  admission, 
is  paid  for. 

Permissions  for  the  Catacombs— ex- 
cept those  of  St.  Sebastian,  which  are 
always  open— are  obtained  at  the  Car- 
dinal-Vicar's oiBces,  No.  70,  Via  della 
Scrofa.  Permission  to  visit  the  Crypt 
of  St.  Peter's  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Pope  through  Cardinal 
Monaco  di  Lavaletta,  or  through  Mgr. 
Accoramboni,  Palazzo  deUa  Cancel- 
leria. 

The  Dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  open  to  the 
public  on  Thursdays;  for  Civilians, 
from  8  to  1 1  a.m.,  and  for  the  Military, 
from  3  to  .•)  p.m.,  and  daily,  except  on 
Feast  days,  at  the  same  hours,  with  a 
special  permission,  to  be  obtained  of 
Monsignor  Teodolij  Ei^onomo  di  San 
Pietro, 


§  61.  A  LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CHURCH  FESTIVALS  AND 
CEREMONIES  AT  ROME,  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER.* 


January. 

1.  Feast  of  the  Circumcision. — 
High  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  at  10  a.m.  (p.  130) ;  high 
mass  at  the  churches  of  11  Gesu  and 
San  Andrea  della  Valle,  the  latter  fol- 
lowed by  a  sermon  and  Te  Deum. 

6.  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. — High 
mass  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  High  mass 
according  to  the  Greek  rite  at  11  in 
the  church  of  St.  Anastasius,  in  the 
Via  di  Babuino.  Masses  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Propaganda  according  to  the 
Oriental  rituals. 

17.  Feast  of  St.  Antony  the  Ab- 
bot, in  the  ch.  near  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore :  Benediction  of  Animals  (p.  1 59 ). 

18.  Feast  of  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter  {Catedra  di  8.  Pietro).— High 
mass  in  the  basilica  of  the  Vatican,  by 
the  Card.  Arch-Priest  in  the  presence  of 

*  The  visitor  wilt  find  all  the  other  holidays, 
Cliureh  festivals  and  ceremonies,  noticed  in 
detail  In  the  'Diario  Romano/  an  almanac 
published  on  anthority  at  the  commencement  of 
each  vear,  and  in  '  L'Ann^e  Liinrffique  k  Rome/ 
par  le  Chanoine  Barbler  de  Montanlt  The 
moKt  remarkable  are  described  in  the  present 
volume  under  the  heads  of  the  Churches  where 
ihey  take  place. 


the  Pope.    Feast  of  Sta.  Prisca,  on  the 
Aventiue,  a  ch.  seldom  open. 

20.  Feast  of  S.  Fabianus  and  S.  Se- 
bastian, at  the  basilica  of  the  latter  on 
the  Via  Appia. 

21.  Feast  of  S.  Aones,  at  Sant'  Ag- 
nese,  in  Piazza  Navona,  when  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  is  open  (p.  1.5.5),  and 
especially  at  Sant'  Agnese  fuori  le 
Mura,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lambs 
(p.  15.5). 

25.  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Padl,  at  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura :  dis- 
play of  St.  Paul's  chains. 

February. 

1.  Feast  of  St.  Ignotins  of  Antioch, 
in  the  church  of  San  Clemente,  during 
which  the  subterranean  Basilica  is 
lighted  up. 

The  grandest  of  the  Church  Festivals, 
at  Easter,  &c.,  have  been  suspended, 
during  the  Pope's  pleasure,  since  the 
occupation  of  Rome  by  Uie  Govern- 
ment of  Italy. 

2.  Feast  of  the  Purification. — 
Hi^h  mass  at  St.  Peter's  at  1 1  ;  before 
which  the  Pope  distributes  the  blessed 
candles  (p.  130). 


Borne, 
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Kaay  of  the  other  festiyals  in  this 
and  the  following  month  and  in  April 
bttog  moreable  ones,  their  exact  dates 
cannot  be  given,  as  they  depend  on 
that  of  Easter  Sunday.  The  principal 
are  Ash  Wednesdinr  (p.  131)  lukl  those 
during  the  Holy  Week,  which  are  fully 
noticed  in  describing  the  different 
churches  where  they  are  celebrated, 
pp.  130  to  136,  142,  174,  &c.  On 
every  Friday  in  Lent  the  Pope  visits 
the  basilica  of  the  Vatican  at  4  o'clock 
to  pray  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
when  there  is  fine  music  It  is  also 
during  Lent  that  stations  are  appointed 
at  dinerent  churches,  which  are  much 
resorted  to;  several  of  these  edifices 
may  then  be  seen  which  are  seldom 
open  except  at  very  early  hours  on  other 
occasions.  Of  these  stations  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  worth  noting : — 

Aah  Wednesday — at  S.  Sabina,  S. 
Alessio,  and  S.  Maria  in  Oosmedin. 

\st  Thun,  in  Lent — San  Giorgio  in 
Velabro:  seldom  open  on  other  occa- 
sions (j^.  177). 

2nd  Tues,  in  L,  —  Sant*  Anastasia 
>  1.56). 

2fMl  Thwre.  in  L, — San  Lorenzo  in 
Panis-Pema,  ch.  seldom  open  (p.  181). 

2nd  Sund,  in  L.—S,  Maria  in  Dom- 
nica  (p.  192). 

2nd  Mond.  in  L. — S.  Clemente  (p. 
1 65),  and  subterranean  church  lighted 
up^ 

2nd  Tues,  in  £.— Sta.  Balbina,  ch. 
very  seldom  open  (p.  161). 

2nd  Wed.  in  i.— Sta.  Cecilia,  statue 
uncovered  (p.  163\ 

2iid  Frid.  in  X.— S.  Vitale  (p.  216). 

3rd  Mond.  in  L. — ^Santa  Francesca 
Boonana,  when  the  ch.  and  convent  of 
the  Tor'  de*  Specchi  is  open  to  the  public 
(p.  175). 

Zrd  Tue$,  in  Z.— Santa  Pudenziana, 
near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  interesting 
ch.  (p.  207).- 

3rd  Wed,  in  £.— San  Sisto  and  SS. 
Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  near  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano  (pp.  213  and  199). 

3rd  Frid.  in  L, — Santa  Susanna,  near 
the  Piazza  de*  Termini  (p.  214). 

ith  Sund.  in  L. — ^Santa  Croce  in  Ge- 
msalemme  (p.  174  . 

ith  M(md.  in  L. — I  Santi  Qnattro 
Incorooati  (p.  208 ;. 

[Jltrmfi.'] 


^th  Frid.  in  X.— Santa  Bibiana,  on 
the  Esquiline,  ch.  very  seldom  open 
(p.  162). . 

Uh  SaL  in  L. — S.  Nieolo  in  Caroere. 
On  this  day,  at  vespers,  all  the  images 
in  churches  are  veiled  over  until  Good 
Friday  (pp.  41  and  200). 

5^  Sund.  in  L.,  or  Passion  Sunday. 
—St.  Peter's. 

5^  Thurs.  in  X.— S.  Apollinare,  near 
the  Piazza  Navona :  exhibition  of 
relics  (p.  159). 

Sih  Frid.  in  X.---San  Stefiino  Ro- 
tondo  (p.  218). 

5th  Sat.  in  X.— San  Giovanni  a  Portu 
Ijatina  and  San  Cesareo ;  ehmrclies  very 
seldom  open  (pp.  178,  165). 

61^  Sund.  in  Ir.,  or  Palm  Sunday 
(p.  131). 

6^  Mond,  in  L. — San  Prassede,  near 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore ;  subterranean  ch. 
open  (p.  205). 

6(h  Mond.  in  L.-TSanta  Prisca  (p. 
207). 

Feasts  and  Ceremonies  on  fixed  Dates : — 

February, 

12.  Feastof  S.CathkukbofStbka 
^at  SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto :  exhibition 
of  her  hand  and  shoulder-blade  here 
and  at  the  neighbouring  church  of  Sta. 
Caterina  (pp.  163,  175;. 

March. 

1 2.  Feast  of  S.  Greoort  thb  G«bat 
— at  S.  Gregorio  al  Monte  Celio  (p. 
178). 

16.  Feast  of  San  FiUppo  Kmri—mt 
the  chapel  in  Pal.  Massimo,  where  he 
resuicitated  one  of  the  &mily  (p.  323). 

17.  Feast  of  ^.  PATRiCKr-at  the 
ch.  of  the  Irish  Franciscan  Convent  of 
Sant*  Isidoro  (p.  180),  with  a  serRann 
and  eulogium  of  the  protector  of  Ire- 
land ;  also  at  the  ch.  of  S.  Agatft  de' 
Goti  (p.  1 52).    High  mass  in  both. 

25.  Feast  of  the  AKrunciatiok^- 
high  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
at  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  &c.  (p. 
189). 

31.  Feast  of  Santa  Balbina  (p.  161). 

ApriL 

21.  Anniversary  of  tbc  Fov^iu- 
TiON  Of  Rome,  2628  years  ago. 
23.  Feast  of   St.  'Ororok  — at   S. 

d 
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Giorgio  in  Velabro,  where  his  skall, 
standiird,  &c,  are  exposed  (p.  177)* 

2$«  Feast  of  St.  Mark  the  Evan- 
GKLIST. — ^Grand  procession  of  the  clergy 
froo)  the  cb.  behind  the  Piazza  di  ve- 
nezia  to  St.  Peter's  (p.  182). 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Pbteb  Martyr— 
at  the  ch.  of  the  Minerva.  Ladies  are 
allowed  to  visit  the  room  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena  in  the  Sacristy  on  this 
day. 

May^ 

3.  Festival  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Holt  Crobb— at  Santa  Croce  in  Geru- 
saUmme,  when  a  portion  of  our  Sa- 
viour's Cross  is  shown  (p.  1 74). 

6.  Marttrdom  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist — in  ch.  at  the  Porta  Lar 
tina(p.  178). 

.  Thci  2  great  moveable  feasts  in  this 
month  are  that  of — 

^Tke  AscENBioN  of  oob  LoRX>-^grand 
high  mass  at  the  Lateran,  with  the 
Pope's  benediction  from  the  balcony  of 
the  basilica;  and  14  days ]ater,(p.  139). 

The  Pentecost,  Whit  Sunday— 
irkcD^  ther«  is  h^j^h  mass  at  the  Sixtine 
dnpel: 

Mfxy. 

"19.  Festival  of  S.  Pudentiana  — 
open  rarely,  except  at  an  early  hour 
(p.  207). 

%/k  Fenst  of  San  Fklifpo  Nebi— 
b^gh  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  in  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Yallvcella  (p.  197). 

June,  • 

4.  Feast  of  the  Corpus  Domini — 
high  mmsin  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  after 
wiitek  the  Pope  carries  in  procession 
tile  Holy  Saonunent  to  the  Vatican 
Bttsillea. 

24.  Nativity  or  .  St.  John  thk 
BAP9»T'--high  mass  in  presence  of  the 
Ripe  and  Carainals  at  the  Lateran  f  p. 
139),      . 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul— *high  mass  by  the  Pope  at  St. 
Peter's  (p.  134)  at  9  a.m.  Exposition 
of  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
tbC'LAt^rao.  (p.  139).  Illumination  of 
the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  and  fireworks 
on  Ike  Mou|e  Qianicolo,  in  front  of  the 
ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio. 


August. 

1.  FeasI  at  S.  Pistro  in  Vincou — 
when  the  chains  of  St.  Peter  are  ex- 
hibited (p.  204). . 

15.  Feast  of  the  Assumption — ^high 
mass  at  Santa  Maria  Ms^giore,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  (p. 
142). 

25.  Feast  of  St.  Louis — mass  in 
presence  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  at 
the  ch.  of  San  Lnigi  ^'  Frances!  (p. 
181). 

September, 

7.  The  NativiTv  of  the  Virgin — 
high  mass  at  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo, 
in  presence  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals. 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel. 

November, 

1.  All  Saints— high  mass  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel :  fine  music  in  the  ora- 
tory at  Sta.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  and 
which  is  continued  on  the  evening  of 
the  feast  of  Sta.  Cecilia  and  on  every 
Sunday  in  Advent  and  Lent  until  Palm 
Sunday  (p.  197). 

2.  All  Souls — high  mass  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel. 

4.  Feast  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
— high  mass  in  presence  of  the  Pope 
at  the  ch.  of  San  Carlo  in  Corso  (p.  1 G3) . 

22.  Festival  of  Santa  Cecilia — 
in  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Cecilia  in  Traste- 
vere,  when  the  rich  ch.  plate  is  exhi- 
bited:  fine  music  at  the  ch.  in  the 
evening  (p.  163).  On  the  same  day  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus,  where  the 
body  of  St.  Cecilia  was  found,  is  open 
and  lighted  up  (p.  376). 

23.  Feast  of  St.  Clement— at  the 
ch.  of  S.  Clemente,  when  the  subter- 
ranean basilica  is  lighted  up ;  the  best 
occasion  to  see  its  paintings,  &c.  (p.  169). 

During  the  4  Sundays  of  Advent 
there  is  a  Pontifical  mass  on  each  in 
the  Sixtine  Chapel,  with  a  sermon.  On 
the  1st  the  Pope  carries  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament in  procession  to  the  Capella 
Paolina ;  and  oratorios  in  the  Oratory 
attached  to  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Vallicella  in  the  evenings  of  the  same 
days  (p.  197). 


Borne, 
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December, 

8.  Feast  of  the  Immac?clate  Con- 
ception— Pontifical  mass  \n  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel. 

21.  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apos- 
tle— ^the  small  ch.  of  S.  Tommaso  a 
Cenci  is  open  on  this  day  (p.  310). 

24.  Christmas  Eve  —  noctarnal 
masses  at  the  Sixtine,  the  Vatican,  and 
other  basilicas  (pp.  135, 145, 8pc»).  The 
sacred  manger-board  is  carried  on  this 
evening  in  grand  procession  to  the  high 
altar  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Fine 
music  at  St.  Luigi  de'  Frances!,  at 
11  P.M.  (p.  181). 

25.  Christmas  Day— high  mass  in 
St.  Peter's  by  the  Pope.  For  other 
ceremonies  on  this  day,  see  pp.  135, 
145,  &c. 

26.  Feast  of  St.  Stephen— high  mass 


at  the  Sixtine,  with  a  sermon  by  one  of 
the  papils  of  the  English  College  (•p'? 
135).  .     . 

27.  Feast  of  St.  JaHN  the  Evanw 
GELiST-^mass  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel 
and  at  the  Lateran,  when  the  heads 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paol  are  exhibited 
(pp.  136,  139). 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbdrt  (Becket)— high  mtm»  in  pre- 
sence of  a  section  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals  at  the  chapel  of  the  English 
College,  which  can  be  best  seen  by. 
strangers  on  this  day  (p.  214). 

31.  Feast  of  St.  Silvesteh— Te 
Deom  at  the  ch.  of  Gesti  in  the  after* 
noon,  in  presence  of  the  Pope,  Cardinals, 
and  municipality,  to  render  thanks  for 
the  blessings  received  during  the  year 
about  to  end.  Fine  music  (p.  176) ; 
also  at  S.  Silvestro  in  Capite  (p.  212). 


§  62.  PUBLIC  BDIPIOBS  IN  ROME   AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT 

OF  1875. 

Senate  Heme,  Palazso  Madama. 


Boyal  Palace,  the  Quirinal,  formerly 
the  summer  residence  of  i^  Popes, 
wliere  also  the  conolaves  were  heldL 


Chamber  of  Deputies^  Palazzo  di  Monte 
Citorio. 


nJ^HTlJr.  f,  pfl'^'    ^""^  :     (^o^**  *  Cmti,  Convent  of  S.  Dome- 
Braschi.  Piazza  di  Pasquino.  ,  ^j^  ^  gj^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 


Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Palazzo    Treasury). 


deUa  Consulta,  on  the  Quirinal. 


Ministry  of  Agricuitwe  and  Commerce^  I  cello. 


Head  Police-  Office,  Convent  of  S.  Mar- 


Palazso    deila   Stamperia,    Via   della 
Stamperia. 

Ministry  of  Grace,  Justice,  and  Worship, 
Palazzo  di  Firenze,  Piazza  di  Firenze. 

Minittry  of  Marine  (Admiralty)*  Con- 
vent of  8.  Agostino. 

Ministry  of  War.  Convent  of  SS, 
Apostoli,  I^azza  delia  Pilotta. 

Ministry  of  Public  Works^  Convent  of 
S.  Silvestro  in  Capite* 

Mnttktry  of  l^Mdnoes,  temporarily 
established  in  the  Convent  of  La 
ICinerva.  The  new  Treasury,  an  im- 
mense bviilding,  300  yards  long,  100 
wide>  ift^in  eourse  ef  ootistruotion  in  the 
Via  20  Settembre  (di  Porta  Pia). 

Ministry  of  Public  Imtruciion,  Piazza 
della  Minerva. 


Provincial  Treasury,  Convent  delle 
Vergini. 

Law  Courts,  Convent  of  the  Chiesa 
Nuova. 

Municipal  Offices,  Palazzo  Senatorio, 
on  the  Capitol. 

Statistic  Office,  for  births,  deaths* 
marriages,  &c.,  Palaszo  Conservator!, 
on  the  dpitol. 

Prefecture  of  Rome  and  its  province. 
Palazzo  Yalentini,  11,  6S.  Apostoli. 

Council  of  State,  Palazzo  Balleani 
Via  Larga. 

General  Post  Office,  Piazza  Colonna. 

General  Telegraph  Office,  127,  Piazza 
di  Monte  Citorio. 


[64]         §  63.  H(yvmy  inhabited  by  illustrioits  men.         Home. 


Natioml    Bank,     Palazzo    Ruspoli, 
Corso. 

Soman    Bank,   Palazzo    Marescotti, 
Via  delle  Btimmate. 

Exchange,  1 1 ,  Piazza  Aracoeli. 


§  63.  HooaCS    INHABITGD    BV     Il^LUS- 

TEious  Men. 

The  following  are  translations  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  commemoratiye 
slabs  placed  by  the  manicipality  on  the 
facades  of  houses  distinguished  by  the 
birUi  or  residence  of  celebrated  men  in 
Borne. 

Via  delle  Ceste,  28.  Stefano  PorcarL 
•A  Roman  Patrician,  was  born  and  lived 
in  this  house.  He  was  put  to  death 
on  the  9th  January  1453,  by  order  of 
Nicholas  V.,  because,  lamenting  the 
slavery  of  his  country,  in  a  period  of 
oppression,  he  raised  the  cry  of  liberty. 
— S.P.Q.R.,  1871. 

Via  dei  Fornari,  211.  This  was  the 
house  consecrated  by  the  residence  and 
death  of  the  dim'ne  Michael  Angela. — 
S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Vicolo  di  S.  Giacomo.  From  this 
studio  sculpture  came  forth,  renewed 
by  the  work  of  Antonio  Canoija. — 
S.P.QJI.,  1872. 

Via  Sistina.  64.  Fcderico  Zuocari 
built  this  house,  and  adorned  it  with  his 
paintings,  for  his  and  his  family's  resi- 
dence, and  for  an  academy  of  the  arts 
of  design.— S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Via  Macel  dei  Corvi,  83.  The  prince 
of  Raphael's  pupils,  Gixdio  Pippi,  called 
Gvulio  RomanOy  was  born  in  this  little 
house  of  his  father  in  the  vear  1492. 
S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Via  del  Corso,  18.  In  this  house 
Wolfgang  Goethe  conceived  and  wrote 
immortal  things.  The  Commune  of 
Rome  placed  this  in  memory  of  the 
great  guest. 

Via  della  Maschera  d'Oro,  20. 
Piince  FedericQ  Cesi,  a  Roman,  who, 
surrounded  by  malignant  persecutions, 
maintained  the  ardour  of  science,  was 
an  illnstrious  investigator  of  nature, 


and  founder  of  the  academy  of  the 
Lincei,  received  learned  assemblies 
and  his  friend  Galileo  in  this  palace  of 
his  family.— S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Piazza  di  Spagna,  9.  Vincenzo  Monti 
dwelt  in  this  house.  Here  he  wrote 
the  Canticle  of  Basseville.  Here  was 
bom  his  Constance,  who,  married  to 
Giulio  Perticar^,  by  her  literary  works, 
was  worthy  of  her  husband  and  father. 
— S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Via  S.  Martino,  20.  Bomenico  Zam- 
pierif  of  Bologna,  called  the  Domeni- 
chino,  the  glory  of  painting,  took  re- 
iiige  in  this  hoase  of  his,  against  the 
implacable  war  of  envy. — S.P.Q.R., 
1872. 

Piazza  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  Palazzo 
Altoviti.  EntTio  Quirino  Visconti,  a  sure 
interpreter  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities, an  example  to  foreigners  of 
Italian  erudition,  was  bom  in  this 
house  on  the  30th  of  October,  1751. — 
S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Vicolo  Leutari,  35.  Gioacchino  Bos- 
siniy  residing  in  this  house,  produced 
the  ever  new  harmonies  of  the  *  Barber 
of  Seville.'— S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Via  Strozzi.  In  this  villa,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Strozzi,  Vittono  Al* 
fieri,  between  October  1781  and  May 
1783,  put  into  verse  and  corrected 
twelve  tragedies  and  composed  'Me- 
rope  *  and  *  Saul.— S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Via  S.  Bartolomeo  dei  Vaccinari. 
Coia  di  Rienzi,  the  last  of  the  tribunes, 
was  bom  near  here. — S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Via  di  Ripetta.  Here  lived  Angelo 
Brunettiy  called  Ciceruacchh,  bom  of 
honest  people  in  1800.  An  active  in- 
spirer  of  liberty  into  the  people,  es- 
caping from  the  slavery  of  his  country-, 
he  was  slain  b^  foreign  weapons, 
together  with  his  sons  Luigi  and 
Lorenzo,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1849. 
— S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Via  del  Pellegrino,  75  to  77.  Pietro 
Trapassi,  known  to  the  world  as  MetaS' 
tasioy  was  bom  in  this  house  on  the  8rd 
January  1698.— S.P.Q.R.,  1873. 

Via  del  Babuino,  89.  Giuseppe  Vah* 
dier,  a  Roman  architect  and  writer  on 
art,  lived  in  this  house,  and  died  in  it 
in  1839;— S.P.Q.R.,  1873. 
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LATEST  CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 
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Page  [vii]-  Modes  of  beaching 
Rome. — Since  the  opening  of  the  Rly. 
between  Genoa  and  Spezia,  the  shortest 
and  cheapest  route  from  Paris  to  Rome 
is  that  by  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Civita 
Vecchia,  a  journey  now  to  be  accom- 
plished direct  In  88  hours,  being  4 
or  5  hours  less  than  by  Florence,  and 
35  fr.  cheaper  by  1st  cjass,  24  fr,  by 
2nd  class. 

The  distance  between  Florence  and 
Rome  has  been  reduced  by  two  hours 
in  consequence  of  the  opening,  on  the 
15th  November,  1875,  of  the  branch 
line  £rom  Tuoro  to  Chiusi,  which  is 
now  the  direct  route  from  Florence  to 
the  capital,  avoiding  Perugia  and 
Poligno. 

Page  [10].  HoteU. — The  JShirope  has 
l^een  remmished,  and  re-arranged  in  a 
style  that  will  make  it  the  most  tho- 
roughly comfortable  hotel  in  Rome  for 
British  families. 

Page  [11].  The  Botel  dea  lies  Bri- 
tannigues  was  closed  in  the  sxmmier  of 
1876,  and  the  building  is  now  let  in 
suites  of  famished  apartments. 

The  Globe  is  now  the  Univers, 

Page  [13].  In  the  Sold  de  Bussie, 
now  directed  by  Signer  Mazzeri,  with 
every  attention   to   the   comforts   of 


his  inmates,  the  price  of  the  tahle- 
d*h6te  dinner  has  been  reduced  to  5 
fr.,  and  in  apartments  8  fr.,  and  the 
hotel  is  well  warmed  with  caloiifers. 

Sotel  de  Suez  is  closed. 

The  Hotd  Belvedere  del  Pincio  is 
a  new  pension  in  the  Via  di.  Porta 
Pinciana,  removed  from  Via  del  Bab- 
buino.    Terms  from  8  to  12  fr.  a  day. 

The  Hotel  de  la  ViUe  is  re-opened 
by  Signer  Nainer. 

Page  [15].  Bestaurateurs,  The 
newly-opened  restaurants  of  Liccioli, 
359,  Piazza  Colonna ;  and  Cesari,  90, 
Via  di  Pietra,  are  convenient  and  well 
supplied.   The  latter  is  open  all  night. 

Ca/es.— The  Caffd  di  Milano  and 
Oaffe  di  Roma,  both  on  the  Piazza  San 
Carlo,  in  the  Corso,  and  improved,  are 
now  the  beat  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  Rome. 

Page  [17].  Wine,  —  The  superior 
quality  of  Mr.  Strutt's  Civita  Lavinia 
wines  was  confirmed  in  1876  by  the 
first  gold  medal  at  the  Agricultural 
Exhibition  in  Rome,  the  silver  medal 
at  the  National  Wine  Fair,  and  two 
Centennial  Medals  at  Philadelphia. 
To  be  obtained  at  his  residence,  81, 
Via  della  Croce ;  and  Mr.  Lowe's,  76, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  who  also  receives 
commissions  for  exportation. 
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Page  [21].                         Public  Carriage  Fares. 

OSR  HOB8B. 

Two  HoBsxs. 

Day, 

Night. 

Day. 

Night. 

A  course  for  one  or  two  persons  .   . 

Do.  to  or  from  the  Hallway  Station  . 

Do.  to  the  Salara,  Maggiore,  St.  Se-| 
bastian,  St.  Paul,  St.  John,  St.[ 
Pancras,  and  Portese  city  gates  . ) 

By  the  hour  (for  each  hour)  .... 

For  each  fifteen  minutes  extra  .   .   . 

For  an  hour  outside  the  Popolo,  Pia,1 
Angelica,  and  Gayalleggeri  gates/ 

For  each  fifteen  minutes  extra  .   .   . 

Lire.  Cent 

—  80 
1     — 

1     ^ 

1  70 

—  45 

2  20 
^-.    55 

Lire.  Gent. 
1     — 
1    20 

1  20 

2  20 

—  55 

2    70 

-  7o 

Lire.  Cent. 
1     70 
1     70 

1  90 

2  50 

—  65 

3  — 

—  75 

Tiire.  Cent. 
1     90 

1  90 

2  — 

3  — 

—  75 

3    40 

—  75 

N.B. — ^For  any  distance  beyond  the  walls  a  bargain  should  be  made.  The 
price  of  the  course  is  increased  by  20  c.  by  day  and  40  c.  by  night  for  each 
passenger  beyond  two  in  one-horse  carriages,  or  four  in  two-horse  carriages, 
but  in  carriages  taken  by  the  hour  no  extra  charge  is  made.  Carpet-bags  or 
small  parcels  are  not  charged  for ;  more  bulky  articles  50  c.  each. 


Page  [23],  Post  0^6.--Since  the 
Post^  Union  of  July,  1875,  letters 
15  grammes  weight,  to  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  are  prepaid  with 
30  centimes.  Unstamped  or  insufGl- 
ciently  stamped  letters  arriving  in 
Bome  are  charged  double.  To  the 
United  States,  40  centimes ;  India,  via 
Brindisi,  60  c. ;  Australia,  ditto,  70  c. 

Journals  weighing  50  gr.,  to  Eng- 
land and  Europe,  5  c. ;  to  the  V^  States, 
8  c. ;  to  India,  10  c. ;  to  Australia,  12  c. 

Letters  to  England,  France,  &c.,  may 
be  posted  at  the  Central  Office  (Piazza 
Oolonna)  up  to  9  ▲.!!.  and  9.45  pjf. 

Post  cards  pay  half  as  much  as 
letters. 

The  Post  and  Telegraph  offices  are 
being  transferred  to  the  Piazza  di 
SanSilvestro. 

Page  [24].  Boman  Newspapers, — 
The  Diritto  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  present  (Progressist)  Government. 
The  Bersagliere  is  its  facetious  organ. 
Forhe^  Tourist's  Directory  contains 
useful  locsd  information,  and  reports 
the  proceedings  of  the  British  and 
American  Archeological  Society. 

Page   [25].      Medical  Jtfdn.— Dr. 


Aitken's  present  address  is  52,  Via 
Frattina. 

Dr.  Steele,  21,  Via  Condotti,  may  be 
consulted  during  most  of  the  summer 
as  well  as  the  winter  months. 

Dr.  Gould  (American)  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  John  0.  McKoweny 
54,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Dr.  Taussig,  sen.,  is  dead. 

Oculist, — Dr.  Dantone  has  remoted 
to  31, 1st  floor,  Via  Due  Macelli. 

Page  [261  Derditts.—'Dt,  Home» 
of  New  lork,  is  a  thoroughly  reliable 
practitioner.    22,  Via  Bocca  di  Leone. 

Dr.  Wasson  has  left  Bome. 

Chemists, — At  Berretti's  Pharmacy, 
148,  Via  Frattina,  English  prescrip- 
tions are  carefully  made  up,  and  there 
is  an  extensive  depdt  of  indiarubber 
articles,  patent  ana  homoeopathic  me- 
dicines. 

Booksellers, — ^Piale  has  added  to  his 
collection  of  photographs  an  ateort* 
ment  of  the  principal  paintings  in 
Home,  taken  from  the  origiuaJs  in  the 
galleries. 

Page  [27].  Among  the  respectable 
booksellers  of  Bome,  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  literary  wants  of  vifiitors,  is 
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te  house  of  Loescker  &  Co.,  846,  Gonio 
(not  Roescher,  which  is  a  misfprint). 

Page  [28].— Itoltan  Teachers,— Sig- 
nor  Gordini's  present  address  is,  in 
London,  9,  Glasshouse  Street,  Regent 
Street ;  and  in  Borne,  374,  Corso, 
Palazza  Yerospi. 

Signer  Brocchi  is  dead. 

Page  [30].  Daily  €hveme8».  — 
MadUe.  Hupler's  address  is  48,  Due 
MaoeUi 

French  Mistress. — ^Madame  Prince, 
removed  to  60,  Due  Macelli. 

Grocer. — ^Mr.  Henry  Lowe  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  established  by 
his  father  in  1825  at  76,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  with  a  large  store  of  groceries, 
wines,  and  fingUsh  goods  of  the  best 
quali^  and  at  fair  prices,  in  addition 
to  his  banking  business  and  parcels 
forwarding  agency  to  England  and 
America. 

Page  [31  J.  ro&ooo).— The  best  quali- 
ties of  foreign  tobacco  and  cigars  are 
now  to  be  obtained  only  at  240,  Piazza 
Sciarra. 

Page  [SS"].  Engravers  of  Cameos. — 
Domenico  Pascoli,  154  a.  Via  del  Bab- 
buino,  is  very  successfol  in  producing 
cameo  portraits  from  photographs. 

Page  [34].  Soman  Mosaics. -^The 
establishment  of  Francescangeli,  133, 
Babbuino,  has  been  lately  taken  by  G. 
and  E.  Tombini,  who  have  enriched  it 
with  a  fine  display  of  marbles,  objects 
of  art,  and  classiccd  jewellery. 

Page  [37].  —  Episcopal  Protestant 
Service  for  the  American  congregar 
tion  in  Bome,  conducted  by  tiie 
Bev.  B.  I.  Nevin,  at  the  new  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  in  the  Via 
Nazionale. 

Italo' American  Methodist  Chapel, 
Piazza  Poli,  adjoining  the  Ohurch  of 
the  CrociferL 

Page  [38].  Theatres.— Two  new  and 
elegant,  but  not  large,  theatres  have 
been  opened.  The  Mossini,  in  the  Via 
di  Santa  Ohiara,  and   the  Manzoni, 


153,  Via  Urbana,  adapted  for  comedy 
and  operettas. 

Skating  BinJc.  —  Via  in  Lucina, 
opened  to  the  public  in  the  summer  of 
1876. 

Page  [42].  Popidaiion  of  Rome. — 
In  1873—248,387  inhabitants 
„   1874—256,153 
„   1872—262,428 
„   1876-264,280  „ 

Li  consequence  of  the  great  influx 
of  employes  subsequent  to  the  instal- 
lation of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in 
the  new  Government  Palace  in  the  Via 
Venti  Settembre,  the  population  of  the 
city  in  Dec.  1876  was  estimated  at 
275,000. 

Page  [44].  Books  on  Bovne.  —  The 
latest  and  most  erudite  work  is  the 
^ Forma  Urhis  Bomm*  by  Professor 
Jordan,  fol.  Berlin,  1875.  To  be  had 
at  Spithover's. 

The  latest  work  on  the  Coliseum  is 
that  of  J.  H.  Parker,  O.B.  (J.  Parker, 
1876),  which  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  historical  and  technical  research, 
and  a  useful  comparison  of  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  with  those  of  Verona, 
Capua,  Pozzuoli,  and  others ;  but  the 
author's  opinions,  based  upon  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  construction,  that  the 
Coliseum  was  commenced  at  an  epoch 
much  earlier  than  that  of  the  Flavian 
emperors,  and  only  continued  by  them, 
and  completed  by  succeeding  emperors, 
has  already  excited  controversy  in 
archsBologi(»I  circles. 

Page  [49].  Sculptors. — ^Luigi  Gu- 
glielmi,  155,  Babbuino. 

Mr.  Handley  has  removed  his  studio 
to  62,  Via  Margutta. 

Signer  Monteverde's  is  in  the  new 
quarter,  Piazza  dell'  Indipendenza. 

The  casts  of  the  principal  works  of 
the  late  celebrated  sculptor  Tenerani 
are  now  collected  in  a  gallery  in  the 
Via  Nazionale,  No.  359,  where  they 
may  be  seen  every  Wednesday  from 
1  to  4  P.M. 

Miss  Foley  has  left  Bome. 

Page  [50]i  Mr.  Story's  studio  is  now 
in  the  Piazza  dell'  Indipendenza. 
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Mr.  Simonds  has  left  Borne. 

Signer  Giovita  Lombardi,  celebrated 
for  his  sculpture  of  animals  and  de- 
coration, is  dead. 

Page  [51].  Painters. — Mr.  K.  Hals- 
welle's  studio  is  now  in  the  Via  Sistina, 
No.  75  D. 

Page  [52].  Signer  Scifoni  has  re- 
moved to  53  B,  Via  Margutta ;  and  B. 
MuUer  to  118,  Via  Sistina. 

Page  [58].  Stranger's  Diary, — By  a 
decree  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, visitors  to  the  enclosed  ruins 
of  Borne  and  the  Government  galleries 
and  museums  are  charged  1  lira  each 
for  admission.  As  yet  this  rule  ap- 
plies only  to  the  Palatine,  Baths  of 
CaracaMa  and  Titus,  and  Kircherian 
Musewtn. 

Page  [61]. 
Corrected  list  of  LerUen  Stations : 

For  2nd  Tues.  in  Lent,  read  Ist. 

„    2nd  Wed.        „  „    3rd. 

„    2ndFrid.        „  „    3rd. 

„    3rd  Wed.         „  „    4th. 

„    3rdFrid.         „  „    4th  Sat. 

„    4th  Frid.         „  „    5th. 

„    4th  Sat.  „  „    5th. 

„    5thThurs.      „  „    6th. 

„    5thFrid.         „  „    6th. 

„    5th  Sat.  „  „    6th. 

6th  Mon.         „  „    6th  Tu. 

(for  St.  Prisca). 
The  festival  of  Santa  Francesca  Bo- 
mana  is  on  the  9th  March,  and  that 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  on  the  80th 
April. 

Page  [64].  Houses  inhabited  by 
Illustrious  Men. — The  Mundpality 
has  placed  commemorative  slabs  to 
record,  on  the  northern  facade  of  the 
Palazzo  dei  Senator!,  the  names  of 
the  Bomans  who  lost  their  lives  for  the 
cause  of  Italian  independence,  since 
1848. 

Via  della  Muratte,  78. — Gaetano 
Donizetti,  of  Bergamo,  resided  in  this 
house,  and  composed  here  the  Furioso 
and  Torquato  Tassa, 

s.  P.  Q.  B.    1876. 


»» 


Page  6.  Servian  WaXts.—^'ln  Noyem^ 
ber,  1875,  another  portion  of  the  Ser- 
vian walls  of  Borne  was  discovered 
imder  the  Antonelli  Palace  on  the 
Quirinal,  during  the  excavations  for 
the  new  Via  Nazionale,  at  its  inter- 
section with  the  Via  del  Quirinale, 
opposite  the  Church  of  Santa  Caterina 
da  Siena.  This  fragment  is  the  most 
important  yet  found,  as  it  contains 
one  of  the  Servian  gates,  probably  the 
Porta  Fontinalis,  which,  constructed 
of  massive  blocks  of  tufo,  is  in  a  nearly- 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  having 
been  enclosed  by  and  partly  buried 
under  buildings  apparently  belonging 
to  the  end  of  the  1st  century,  since 
which  epoch  this  ancient  gate  was 
evidently  disused.  Its  situation  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  indications 
of  the  Porta  Fontinalis  (so  named 
from  the  adjoining  sacred  fountains) 
as  given  by  Varro  and  Livy. 

The  excavations  in  1876  for  the 
removal  of  the  Monte  della  Guistizia, 
and  the  levelling  of  the  soil  between 
the  BaUway  Ste,tion  and  the  Palace 
of  Finances,  have  revealed  in  several 
places  the  existence  of  a  second  wall 
within  and  parallel  to  the  Servian 
wall,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
a  space  varying  in  width  horn.  7  to  12 
metres.  This  wall,  formed  of  peperino 
blocks  much  smaller  than  the  tu& 
masses  of  the  external  one,  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  supported  the  inner  side 
of  the  Servian  agger.  Most  of  these 
interesting  specimens  axe  still  visible, 
but  they  are  rapidly  disappearing  to 
make  room  for  new  buildings,  like  that 
of  the  Custom-house  now  in  course  of 
construction  opposite  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  Bailway  Station. 

Page  28.  Talace  of  the  Cmsars, — 
Open  every  day  from  9  to  4.  Admia- 
sion  1  lira.  Visitors  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  guide,  who  is  forbidden  to 
receive  any  fee.  Free  admittance  on 
Sunday. 

Page  88.  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina, — The  excavations  in  1876 
revealed  the  pavement  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  at  a  depth  of  about  20  feet, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  temple, 
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fttid  the  steps  with  a  central  podium^ 
as  well  as  the  entire  height  of  the 
dpoUino  marhle  columns,  measuring, 
46  feet. 

At  the  western  comer  of  the  portico, 
remnants  of  the  yestibule  and  mosaic 
pavement,  apparently  of  a  private 
house  of  the  5th  or  6th  centy.,  may 
be  observed,  founded  on  the  ancient 
polygons  of  the  Via  Sacra. 

Page  47.  Pantheon, — In  Sept.,  1875, 
im^portant  remains  of  fhermx,  adjoin- 
ing the  western  side  of  the  Pantheon, 
were  discovered  in  lowering  the  level 
of  the  Salita  de'  Grescenzi. 

These  excavations  also  brought  to 
light  three  architectural  fragments  of 
marble,  two  belonging  to  the  Pan- 
theon, and  the  third  to  some  neigh- 
bouring temple,  probably  that  of  Isis 
and  S^pis  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
They  are  now  placed  in  the  portico — 
the  two  first  on  each  side  of  the  door 
— of  the  Pantheon.  That  on  the  side 
towards  Via  della  Minerva  represents 
a  festoon  between  two  candelabra, 
and  is  so  much  superior  in  execution 
to  the  similar  subject  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door,  that  it  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  the  first  belonged  to 
the  primitive  building  of  Agrippa, 
and  the  other  to  a  restoration  in  the 
time  of  Adrian  or  Septimius  Severus. 
These  two  slabs  belonged  to  the  series 
of  eight  similar  ones  which  originally 
decorated  the  upper  intercolumnar 
spaces  in  the  centre  of  the  pronaos, 
and  several  of  which  being  missing 
when  the  portico  was  restored  by 
Popes  Urban  VIII.  and  Alexander 
VII.,  were  replaced  by  stucco  orna- 
ments, in  which  the  emblems  of 
Christianity  were  substituted  for  those 
of  Paganism. 

The  third  marble  fragment,  placed 
on  the  pavement  before  the  niche  on 
the  L  hand  of  the  Pantheon  door, 
consists  of  an  architrave  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  with  8  rows  of  ornament, 
and  a  frieze  representing  lions  drink- 
ing out  of  vases,  the  groups  being 
separated  by  trees.  The  same  sub- 
ject appears  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
tablature, which  in  front  shows  a 
caduceus  between  two  hawks  crowned 


with  a  solar  and  lunar  disc.  This 
reference  to  the  Egyptian  divinity 
Anubis  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fragment  in  question  belonged  to  the 
dromos  of  the  Iseum  of  Campus  Mar- 
tins, restored  by  several  emperors,  in- 
cluding Alexander  Severus,  to  whose 
period  the  style  of  art  seems  to  be- 
long. 

Page  59.  Coliseum, — The  excava- 
tions were  suspended  in  May,  1875, 
by  order  of  Commendatore  Fiorel- 
U,  Director -General  of  Antiquities. 
Owing  to  the  subsequent  accumulation 
of  water,  visitors  cannot  penetrate  to 
the  lower  level.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  it  is  proposed  to 
re-open  the  ancient  cloaca,  which 
served  as  a  main-drain  to  the  amphi- 
theatre. 

This  gigantic  undertaking  has  been 
commenced,  the  cutting  being  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  1876  from  the 
ch.  of  Santa  Anastasia  to  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  Palatine,  at  an 
enormous  depth,*without  any  interest- 
ing archseological  discoveries. 

Page  73.  Baths  'of  Constantine. — In 
cutting  through  the  Aldobrandini 
Villa,  in  1876,  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  Via  Nazionale  from  the  Via  dei 
Serpenti  to  the  Church  of  St.  Cate- 
rina  di  Siena,  the  remains  of  many 
ancient  edifices  were  excavated,  com- 
prising a  considerable  tract  of  the 
curvilinear  circuit  wall  of  Constan- 
tino's thermae,  built  over  part  of  a 
more  ancient  edifice,  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  Decern  Tabernse  of  the 
Vlth  region.  Part  of  these  ruins  are 
still  visible. 

Page  90.  Tombs  on  the  Via  Latina. 
— In  the  spring  of  1875,  between  these 
tombs  and  the  Torre  del  Fiscale,  ex- 
cavations, made  by  Sig.  A.  Silvestrelli, 
revealed  several  tombs,  sarcophagi, 
and  inscriptions. 

Page  93.  Columbaria,  —  In  Sept., 
1875,  some  other  columbaria  were  'dis- 
covered in  the  Vigna  Belardi\  near 
the  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva 
Medica.    One  of  these,  apparently  of 
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the  2n<i  centy.,  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing on  account  of  its  containing  a  well- 
preserved  painted  frieze,  with  figures 
about  10  inches  high,  representing 
subjects  illustrative  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Rome,  such  as  Mars  and 
Rhea  Sylvia,  Faustulus  and  his  flock, 
Romulus  and  Remus  in  the  basket 
received  by  Tiber,  the  construction 
of  the  walls  of  Rome,  combat  of  iihe 
Horatii  and  Ouriatii,  &c.  This  unique 
columbarium  is  situated  on  the  line 
of  the  future  Via  del  Principe  Eugenie, 
and  is  shown  to  visitors.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  street  the  paintings  will 
be  preserved  on  the  spot,  under  the 
care  of  the  Archaeological  Commis- 
sion. 

Page  108.  Fountains. — Fountain  of 
the  Acqua  Marcia,  opposite  the  Rly. 
Stat.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
public  garden  on  the  Piazza  di  Ter- 
mini, and  its  abundant  jet  of  water 
was  inaugurated  by  Pius  IX.  in  per- 
son, in  September,  1870,  a  few  days 
before  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops 
into  Rome. 

•Page  138.  Tribune  and  mosaic  vault 
in  the  Lateran  Basilica. — This  part  of 
the  church  was  taken  down  in  1876, 
by  order  of  Pius  IX.,  in  order  to  give 
greater  length  to  the  apse,  and  more 
security  to  the  vault,  which  was  repre- 
sented to  be  in  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion. 

The  remains  of  a  private  Roman 
residence,  probably  that  of  Plautius 
Lateranus,  were  found  in  digging  for 
the  foundations  of  the  new  tribune, 
the  reconstruction  of  which,  with  the 
replacement  of  the  ancient  mosaic  on 
the  vault,  have  been  entrusted  to  the 
superintendence  of  Count  Yespignani. 
• 

Page  204.  Church  of  8t,  Pietro  in 
Vincoli. — The  works  going  on  under 
the  apse  are  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  Confessional,  for  inauguration  on 
the  3rd  June,  1877,  in-  honour  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Pius  IX.*s 
episcopal  consecration  in  this  church. 
In  August,  1876,  a  marble  sarcophagus 
was  excavated  in  this  spot  with  alti- 
rilievi   representing    the    raising    of 


Lazarus ;  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes;  Jesus  and  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria; Jesus,  St.  Peter,  and  the 
cook;  Jesus  giving  the  keys  to  St. 
Peter.  Inside  are  seven  compartments 
containing  a  few  ashes.  Two  leaden 
tablets,  one  found  in  the  sarcophagus, 
and  the  other  near,  in  the  remnants 
of  a  Roman  bath,  record  the  transla- 
tion from  Judaea  to  Rome  of  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  seven  Macca- 
bean  brothers.  The  style  of  the  in- 
scriptions is  of  the  sixteenth  century.    . 

Page  222,  note.  Much  improved 
English  Catalogues  of  the  Antiquities 
and  Sculptures  of  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum have  been  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Massi,  the  Keeper,  1877 :  *  De- 
scription of  the  Vatican  Museum,* 
from  which  British  and  American  tra- 
vellers may  derive  useful  information ; 
also  in  French. 

Page  257.  Vatican  Picture  OaUery. — 
In  1876  Pius  IX.  further  enriched  this 
collection  by  presenting  a  fine  picture 
by,  Murillo,  representing  the  *  Martyr- 
doim  of  St.  Peter  of  Arbues.'  The  saint 
appears  tranquilly  engaged  in  his  noc- 
turnal prayers  while  his  assassins  are 
seen  invading  the  chapel  in  which  he 
is  kneeling. 

Page  263.  Vatican  Library.— Com- 
mendatore  G.  B.  de  Rossi  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  classifying 
and  making  a  catalogue  of  the  manu- 
scripts. 

Page  275.  The  Plan  (see  page  9)  of 
the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  com- 
prises the  new  suite  of  rooms,  designed 
by  Vespignani,  and  opened  in  De- 
cember, 1875,  for  the  exhibition  of  all 
the  objects  of  art  and  antiquity  found 
since  1870  in  the  localities  subject  to 
the  Municipality  of  Rome.  They  con- 
sist in  a  gallery  of  bronzes,  nummo- 
theca^  glyptotheca,  rotunda  for  sculp- 
ture, gallery  for  bas-reliefs  and  paint- 
ings, and  a  garden  for  fountains, 
sarcophagi,  &c.  The  newly-disco- 
vered statues,  &c.,  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  the  Capitoline  Mu- 
seum, will  therefore  be  found  trans- 
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ferred  to  this  department,  of  which 
complete  catalogues  may  be  had  at 
the  entrance. 

Page  279.  Galleet  of  Bronzes: 
Second  Room, — On  each  side  of  the 
room  are  large  screens,  containing 
utensils  in  bronze  and  iron.  Observe 
a  bronze  torch  found  in  the  barracks 
of  the  Vllth  cohort  of  firemen,  in 
Trastevere  (Monte  de*  Fiori),  A  camp- 
stool  of  iron  with  bronze  feet  and  frag- 
ments of  the  seat  made. of  cord  net- 
work. Several  lamps  of  bronze  inlaid 
with  silver.  Horses'  bits.  A  candela- 
brum, and  lamp  ornamented  with  the 
statuette  of  a  pocillator.  Another 
candelabrum,  supported  by  a  Herm- 
aphrodite, &c. 

Third  Boom. — ^In  addition  to*  the 
objects  mentioned  in  the  note,  observe 
those  subsequently  placed,  found,  in 
1875,  near  St,  Eusebio,  consisting  of 
pre-historical  implements,  flint  arrow- 
heads, rough  pottery,  fusarole^  fibu- 
Us,  &c. 

Capitolikb  Picture  Gallery  :  First 
Boom. — The  frescoes  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  of  the  School  of  Baphael,  re- 
moved from  the  Maghana  Palace,  have 
been  placed  in  this  hall,  as  will  also 
be  those  attributed  to  Annibal  Car- 
racci  in  the  Rospigliosi  Casino,  on  the 
Quirinal,  demolished  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Via  Nazionale. 

Page  280.  Second  Boom. — In  Aug., 
1875,  these  two  halls  were  connected 
with  three  smaller  rooms,  into  which 
Vanvitelli'e  views  and  other  small  pic- 
tures have  been  placed.  No  particular 
mention  of  these  is  required,  as  the 
subject  and  author's  name  will  be 
found  under  each  picture. 

Page  331.  KircheHan  Museum. — In 
the  vast  building  containing  this  valu- 
able collection,  there  is  also  a  Peda- 
gogical Museum,  in  three  large  halls, 
with  a  Pedagogical  library  and  reading- 
room.  Entering  the  Collegio  Romano  by 
the  door  immediately  opposite  the  Via 
dell'  Umilta,  the  first  floor,  ormezzaninOj 
is  occupied,  on  the  right,  by  the  library, 
halls,  and  offices  of  the  Geographical 


Society;  and  on  the  left,  by  an  exten- 
sive theologioal  library  collected  from 
the  various  monastic  libraries  in  Rome. 
On  the  floor  above  is  the  new  Vittorio 
EvMinuele  library,  and  on  the  third 
floor,  the  great  library  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Collegio  Romano,  consisting 
of  about  65,000  volumes,  comprising 
many  rare  and  valuable  works,  and 
2000  volumes  of  miscellanies.  The 
Vittorio  Emaniiele  and  Casanatense 
libraries  are  now  connected  by  a  bridge 
over  the  intervening  street.  It  is 
on  this  floor  that  the  Kirch  erian 
Museum  is  arranged  in  an  arched 
gallery,  looking  on  the  back  of  the 
Simonetti  Palace.  Considerable  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  it,  such 
as,  towards  the  church  of  the  Cara- 
vita,  the  Museo  ItaMcOj  and  towards 
the  Doria  Palace,  the  Museo  Lapi' 
dario,  or  gallery  of  inscriptions,  classi- 
fied as  those  of  prsstoriani,  urhani, 
vigilest  the  annonarlx,  frumefntaruB, 
sepulchral,  &c. 

In  another  gallery,  facing  the  Via 
del  Caravitaj  is  the  Museo  Pre-istorico, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Piga- 
rini,  but  not  yet  complete.  On  the 
upper  floor  wiU  be  arranged  the 
Museo  Artistico  Industriale,  which  has 
hitherto  occupied  part  of  the  Oouvent 
of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina. 

From  the  long  terrace  above,  a 
splendid  panorama  of  Rome  may  be 
enjoyed. 

Page  337.  Accademia  dei  Lincei. — 
This  Academy  became  extinct  in 
1651,  but  was  re-established  in  1847 
by  Pius  IX.  as  the  Accademia  Ponti' 
ficia  dei  nuovi  Lincei.  In  February, 
1875,  it  was  reformed  under  its  original 
title,  under  the  presidency  of  Signer 
Quintino  Sella,  and  a  section  of  the 
moral,  historical,  and  philological 
sciences  added  to  the  sole  previously 
existing  section  of  physico  -  mathe- 
matical and  natural  sciences.  Bunsen, 
Struve,  Darwin,  and  other  literary 
celebrities,  have  been  aggregated  since 
the  reform  of  the  Academy,  whose 
acts  for  the  present  year,  just  pub- 
lished, form  a  large  8vo.  vol.  of  900 
pages. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  PALAZZO  DEI  CONSERVATORL 


I.  stairs. 

IX.  Landing-plaoe ;  (a,  a\  a")  reliefs  of  M.  Aure- 
lius;  (6)  relief  of  Claudius;  (c)  bust  of 
Hadrian. 

III.  Corridor;  (a)  relief  of  Faustina;  (a')  relief 

of  M.  AureliuB. 

IV.  Ante-room  to  the  Syndic's  state  apart- 

ments. 

V.  to  XIL  Halls  of  the  Conservator!,  now  the 

Syndic's  reception-rooms,  distributed  aa 
follows: 

y.  Old  Chapel;  (a)  fresco  of  Pinturicchlo. 

VI.  Hall  of  Daniel  da  Volterra. 

VII.  Hall  of  the  Throne. 
yUI.  HaU  of  Audience. 

IX.  Hall  of  the  Fasti  (a,  a). 

X.  HaU  formerly  of  the  Wolf. 

XL  Sala  de*  Capitani. 

XII.  Grand  Hall;  (a)  statues  of  Leo  X.; 
(&)  Urban  VIII.;  and  (c)  Innocent  X. 

Xm.  Halls  of  the  modem  Fasti. 

XIV.  Protomotheca;  (o)  bust  of  Pius  VIL 

XV.  Entrance  fh)m  M.  Gaprino  (closed). 

XVI.  Store-room  of  Archaeological  Committee. 

XVII.  Stairs  to  the  Pinaootheca. 

XVIII.  Museum  of  Italo-Greek  Pottery  (pre- 
viously in  HaU  IV). 

XIX.  HaU  of  Bronzes  existing  in  the  (lapitoline 
Museum  previous  to  September,  1870. 


XX.  to  XXV.  Halls  containing  the  works  of  art 
discovered  in  and  near  Rome  since  1870, 
distributed  as  follows : 

XX.  Collecti<Hi  of  Pottery  found  on  the  Esqui- 
line  since  1870. 

XXL  Hall  of  Bronzes.  Obterve  a  sacred  chariot 
ornamented  with  bronze  reliefs ;  the  bisel- 
lium  (described  at  p.  279);  a  lectka^f 
bronze,  inlaid  with  sUver,  &c. 

XXII.  Cabinet  of  Gems  and  0>ins. 

XXIII.  Circular  HaU,  containing  the  works  of 
sculpture  discovered  since  1870,  some  of 
which  are  described  at  pp.  289  and  290, 
as  placed  in  the  Saloon  and  Hall  of  the 
Emperors  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  Ob- 
serve an  elegant  marble  fountain,  of  fine 
preservation,  found,  in  May,  1875,  in  the 
gardens  of  Maecenas,  on  the  EsquiUne.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  rhyttm,  or  drinking- 
horn,  finishing  below  in  the  figure  of  a 
ChimoBra.  Ttu^ee  Bacchantes  and  a  vase, 
in  has  relief,  adorn  the  upper  part  of  the 
horn,  whUe  the  lower  part  rests  upon  the 
large  leaves  of  a  water-plant.  The  name 
of  the  Athenian  artist,  Pontius,  Is  sculp- 
tured on  the  base, 

XXIV.  Garden,  with  fountains,  sarcophagi, 
&c.  (Massive  substructions  and  portion 
of  a  colossal  marble  column  may  be 
observed  here.  They  were  discovered  in 
JSovember,  1875,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.) 

XXV.  Gallery  of  bas-reUefs,  firescoes,  and 
mosaics. 
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PLAN  OP  THE  PALAZZO  DEI  CONSEBVATOM. 

First  Floor. 
(With  the  New  Haua) 


Dorbig  tiie  jaat  1ST6  the  follo^ring  I  largs  Gaiithanis,  a  copy  from  a  Greek 
TEdoable  and  inlereBting  aidditionB  vere  work,   vith   leliefs   repreaentuig   the 
made  to  the  collections  m  the  PkUezo   Homa,  and  other  figures, 
del  CoQservstori.  I     A    fountain,  in   the    Greek]  atyle, 

Sail   of  Seulplure    (XXIII.).  —  A  found  in  the  GHtrdens  of  Hssccnas. 
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Another  fountain,  found  on  the  same 
spot,  with  serpents  twining  on  the  rim. 

A  statue,  which  seems  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  so-called  "  Genius  of  tixe  Vati- 
tan,"  found  at  Centocelle. 

Torso  of  a  beautiful  statue  of  Mars, 
found  in  the  Aldobrandini  Villa. 

Two  exquisite  statuettes  of  Venus 
(placed  under  glass),  found  in  the 
Horti  Lcumiani, 

Several  busts  and  fragments. 

Picture  Gallery  (First  Room).— The 
celebrated  frescoes  from  the  Bospi- 
gliosi  summer-house,  which  has  been 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  Via 
jjft^ional  s 

Cabinet  of  Coins  (XXII.).— The  be- 
quest  of  the  Roman  architect  Stanzani, 
long  resident  in  Russia,  to  his  native 
city,  has  been  arranged  here,  con- 
sisting of  4000  gold  and  silver  coins,  of 
different  categories. 

GaUery  of  Terracottas  (XX.).— A 
curious  shaft  or  staircase  for  descending 
into  an  ancient  tomb,  probably  of  the 
6th  oenty.  of  Rome,  formed  of  terracotta 
cylinders,  with  holes  for  the  feet  of 
persons  going  down  or  up.  On  the 
cover  is  the  graffito  bgo  o.  antonios. 
It  was  found  in  the  Esquiline  Necro- 
polis. 

GaUery  of  Frescoes,  Mosaics,  &c, 
(XXV.) — Two  mosaic  slabs,  69  centi- 
metres square ;  one  representing  Spring 
or  May  (maivb),  and  the  other  a  priest 
in  a  white  robe  presenting  a  gold  sta- 


tuette to  a  naked  hero,  sitting.  These 
were  found  in  the  Gardens  of  MeBcenas, 
turned  upside  down  to  cover  a  drain. 

Vestibule.  —  An  altar  of  peperino 
stone  and  archaic  slyle  has  been  placed 
here.  It  was  found  in  Feb.,  1876,  on 
the  line  of  the  Servian  agger  between 
the  baths  of  Diocletian  and  the  Piazza 
del  Macao,  and  is  remarkable  for  being 
dedicated  to  a  divinity  hitherto  un- 
known in  ancient  epigraphy,  viz.,  Ver- 
minus,  probably  invoked  against  the 
harmful  action  of  worms,  as  infesting 
either  individuals  or  vegetation.  The 
form  of  the  letters  in  the  dedicatory 
inscription  assigns  the  date  of  this 
curious  monument  to  the  7th  centy,  of 
Rome. 

The  Statue  of  Charles  of  Anjou  hae 
been  removed  to  the  vestibule  of  the 
Palazzo  dei  Oonservatori,  and  the  sta- 
tues of  ttie  Popes,  previously  in  the 
Senatorial  Hall,  and  the  hall  of  the 
Horatii  and  Guriatii,  have  been  placed 
in  the  Aracoeli  Church. 

The  valuable  artistical  library  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Antonio  Sarti  to 
the  city  of  Rome,  is  now  in  course  of 
arrangement,  and  will  eventually  be 
open  to  the  public. 

Page  344.  Climate. — In  rectification 
of  the  average  annual  rain&ll  in  Rome, 
as  mentioned  in  the  note,  it  must  be 
stated  that  at  the  CoUegio  Romano 
Observatory  it  is  registered  as  29J  in. 


Page  433.    Albano.— Since  July,  1875,  the  following  Carriage  Tariff  has 
been  authorized  by  the  municipal  authorities : — 


To  or  from  the  Station : 
1  place  in  the  omnibus     .. 

Pair-horse  carriage,  to  go  and| 
return,  staying  1  hour     . .  / 


Ditto,  to  go  only 

Single-horse  do.,  to  go  andj 
return,  staying  there  1  hour/ 

Ditto,  to  go  only 


Railway 
Station. 

Aricoia. 

Genzano. 

Castel 
Gandolfo. 

Lire.    c. 

Lire.  c. 

Lire.    c. 

Lire.    c. 

1     00 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

10    00 

4    00 

7    50 

5    00 

7    50 

3    00 

7    50 

4    00 

6    00 

2    00 

4    00 

2    50 

5    00 

1    50 

4    00 

2    00 

Marino. 


Lire.    c. 


7  50 

7  50 

4  00 

4  00 


Six  places  in  2-horse  carriages,  three  places  in  l-horse  carriages. 
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Omnibuses  leave  Albano  for  the 
station  at  4*45  a.m.  and  4*30  p.m.  to 
meet  the  trains  going  to  Borne.  Tra- 
vellers leaving  Borne  by  the  5*25  A.H., 
9*30  A.M.  and  4*13  p.m.  trains  will  find 
omnibuses  at  the  station  ready  to  oonyey 
them  to  Albano. 

Page  437.  Civita  Lavinia.—The  B.n- 
dent  sarcophagus,  mentioned  (col.  2, 
line  33)  as  a  fountain,  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  white  marble  reservoir,  and 
removed  to  the  Ccua  Communale,  or 
town  hall,  where  also  some  other  inte- 
resting objects  of  antiquity  may  be  seen. 

Page  440.  Castle  at  ^mt.— This 
fine  old  feudal  residence  is  now 
well  worth  a  visit,  having  been  re- 
arranged with  many  objects  of  ancient 
art  and  inscriptions  belonging  to  the 
Ticinity,  as  well  as  trophies  of  medi- 
tdval  arms  and  souvenirs  of  baronial 
grandeur.  Visitors  are  courteously 
admitted  by  Prince  Orsini's  guarda' 
foba,  who  will  accept  a  small  fee. 

Page  442.  Palesirina. — As  there  is 
now  an  excellent  carriage-road  from 
Frascati  to  Palestrina  by  Monte  Porzio 
and  Monte  Gompatri  (completed  in 
1876),  a  distance  of  about  12  miles,  it 
is  practicable  to  visit  Palestrina  and 
return  to  Bome  in  the  same  day,  by 
taking  the  early  train  to  Frascati, 
proceeding  thence  by  carriage  to  Pales- 
trina and  back  to  Frascati  in  time  for 
the  last  train  to  Bome. 

The  route  indicated  in  the  text  by 
first  train  to  VeUetri  (for  which  read 
ValTnonUme),  has,  of  course,  ceased  to 
offer  any  advantage. 


Page  443.  Palestrina-  Fair  accom- 
modation may  be  had  at  the  widow 
Pastina's,  known  also  as  Bemardini's, 
up  the  steps  ascending  &om  the 
Piazza.    The  house  is  cleanly  kept. 

Page  448.  Olecano.  A  new  Intiy 
the  iJbergo  di  Boma,  has  been  opened 
here  by  S^gni.  It  is  below  the  village, 
commands  a  fine  view,  and  is  acces- 
sible to  carriages.  The  house  is  in 
good  condition,  and  the  rooms  com- 
fortable. In  Casa  Baldi,  whicdi  is 
much  higher  up  (1750  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Gorso  in  Bome),  visitors 
in  November,  1875,  were  well  treated 
for  5  Ir.  apiece,  comprising  supper, 
beds,  and  breakfast. 

Page  449.  The  carriage-road  ftom 
Olevano  to  Subiaco,  after  mounting 
to  the  summit  of  Olevano,  continues 
ascending  nearly  to  Civitella,  which  it 
leaves  on  the  left,  and  then  reaches 
by  a  long  descent  the  lake,  above 
which  Bojate  is  seen  to  the  right. 
The  road  then  traverses  a  pass  into 
the  valley  of  Affile,  which  is  seen  on 
a  hill  also  to  the  right,  and  by  another 
ascent,  at  the  top  of  which  a  road  turns 
off  to  Affile,  gains  the  shoulder  of  Monte 
Carpineto,  the  hill  forming  the  left 
bank  of  the  Anio,  whence  a  short 
descent  leads  to  the  Ponte  S.  Mauro. 
The  views  obtained  along  this  drive 
are  extremely  fine. 

Page  468.  Braceiano, — (Inns.  The 
Albergo  Piva  is  closed.  The  Nazia- 
nale,  although  very  indifferent,  is  now 
the  best. 
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§  1.  General  Topography. 

Bome  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Campagna,  that  undulating  tract 
of  the  old  l4itm  and  Etruscan  territory, 
which  lies  between  the  Sabine  Apen- 
nines, the  Ciminian  range  of  volcanic 
hills,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Its 
geographical  position,  at  the  Observa- 
tory of  the  Collegio  Bomano,  is  .lat. 
41°  53'  5a."  N.,  long.  12°  28'  40"  E. 
of  Greenwich ;  and  its  height  above  the 
sea  on  the  mean  level  of  the  Tiber 
under  the  ^lian  Bridge,  20  ft.  It  is 
13  geog.  m.  distant  in  a  strsught  line 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  sea-coast. 
The  modem  city  is  built  in  the  plain 
which  lies  on  each  bank  ofthe  Tiber,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  7  hills  which  formed 
[Bome,'] 


such  well-known  features  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  ancient  Bome.  The  height  of 
these  hills,  within  the  circuit  of  the  pre- 
sent walls,  varies  from  120  to  180  ft. 
above  the  river.  On  the  Cselian  the 
pavement  of  St.  John  Lateran  is  161 
ft.  of  barometrical  altitude.  On  the 
Esquiline  that  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore, 
188  ft.  On  the  Quirinal,  at  the  base 
of  the  colossal  statues,  185  ft. 

The  Tiber  divides  the  city  into  2 
unequal  portions,  traversing  it  from  N. 
to  S.  in  a  winding  course  of  about  3 
miles.  On  the  1.  bank,  the  Pincian, 
Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Capitoline  hills 
form  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  encircling 
the  irregular  flat  ofthe  ancient  Campus 
Martins.  This  area  includes  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  modern  city,  the 
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seat  of  trade,  and  contains  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population.  It  is  travefsed 
by  the  Corso,  the  main  street  of  Borne, 
about  I  m.  in  length,  extending  f^om 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  on  the  N.,  and  ter- 
minating on  the  S.  in  the  Piazza  di 
Venezia,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  hill.  To  the  S.  and  E.  of  this 
district  are  the  Palatine,  the  Aventine, 
the  Esquiline,  and  the  Ceeliau  hills, 
which,  though  included  within  the 
walls,  were  until  lately  comparatively 
uninhabited.  Their  surface  was,  and 
is  still  partially  covered  with  villas^ 
gardens,  and  vineyards;  but  as  was 
said  in  the  Introduction,  the  new 
quarters  of  the  town  are  rapidly  spread- 
ing over  this  once  deserted  part,  espe- 
cially in  the  plateau  from  which  the 
Quirinal,  Yiminal,  and  Esquiline  hills 
advance  like  promontories  on  the  plain. 
The  Corso,  which,  in  its  N.  portion, 
follows  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via 
Flaminia,  and  nearer  the  Capitol  of 
the  Via  Lata,  divides  the  principal 
district  of  modern  Borne  into  2  parts ; 
that  on  the  E.  is  built  upon  the  slopes 
and  at  the  base  of  the  Pmcian  and  the 
Quirinal,  and  on  part  of  the  above- 
mentioned  plateau.  This  is  the  quarter 
where  foreign  visitors  chiefly  residfe  ; 
it  contains  the  best  streets  ana  the  most 
modem  houses,  and  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  parts  of  the  city.  The  higher 
portion  of  it  is  intersected  by  2  long 
streets :  one,  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia 
(20  Settembre),  nearly  I  m.  in  length, 
leads  from  the  gate  of  that  AamC)  at 
the  N.E.  angle  of  the  city>  to  the 
Quirinal  Palace ;  the  other  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  Trinitk  de  Monti,  on  the 
Pincian,  to  the  Basilicas  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  and  of  Santa  Croce» 
crossing  successively  the  Quirinal, 
Viminal,  and  Esquiline  hills^  and  the 
intervening  valleys.  A  hew  boulevard, 
the  Via  Nazionale,  is  partially  cob- 
structed  on  this  sid6  of  the  tOWn. 
Startii^  from  the  Pantiieon,  and  cross- 
ing the  Piazza  di  Sciarra,  it  will 
ascend  gently  the  Slope  of  the  Quirihal 
at  the  foot  of  the  Colonna  Gardens, 
and  after  crossitig  the  Villa  Aldo- 
brandidi  will  run  parallel  to  the  Strada 
di  Porta  Pia,  ending  at  the  hemicycle 
in  front  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 


On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  lies  the 
narrow  flat  which  contains  the  districts 
of  the  Borgo  and  Trastevere.  It  is 
bounded  on  tiie  W.  by  a  ridge  of  hills 
about  ]}  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S. 
The  principal  eminences  of  this  ridge 
within  the  walls  are  the  Vatican  and  the 
Janiculum,  which  preserve  nearly  un- 
altered their  ancient  names.  Beyond  the 
walls  the  picturesque  Monte  Mario,  with 
its  villas  and  cypress  plantations,  may- 
be considered  the  continuation  of  this 
elevated  ridge  on  the  N.,  and  the  hill  of 
Monte  Verde  and  Monte  delle  Piche, 
beyond  the  Porta  Porteseon  the  S.  The 
Trastevere  and  the  Borgo  are  united  by 
the  street  of  the  Lungara,  built  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  the  level  space  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  declivity  of  the  Jani- 
culum. 

§  2.  Division  of  Bomb  into 

QaARTEBS  OR  BlONl. 

The  Bome  of  the  middle  tig^s,  which 
rose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  had  nearly  disappeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  ;  and 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  present  city  is 
older  than  the  time  of  SixtUS  V.,  who 
first  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  form  in 
which  we.  now  see  it.  It  is  divided  into 
14  Eioni  or  quarters,  a  name  deriVed 
fh>m  the  ancient  Itegione6  j  12  of  which 
are  on  the  1.,  and  2  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  They  are  irregular  in  their 
boundaries  and  outline,  having  been 
defined  more  in  accordance  with  the 
modem  population  than  with  the  natural 
configuration  of  the  ground ;  they  are 
consequently  very  numerous  in  the  mo- 
dem city,  which  comprises  11  within 
its  circuit,  while  the  mere  eitehsiVe 
area  of  the  andent  has  only  8.  From 
tills  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  no 
correspondence,  although  agreeing  in 
number,  with  the  Begions  into  which 
Bome  was  divided,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. In  the  middle  ages  the  Bioni  nad 
their  councils,  tiieir  captains,  and  their 
trained  bands;  but  though  they  still 
retain  their  banners,  and  carry  them  in 
the  great  processions,  their  municipal 
jurisdiction  has  come  to  an  end.  As 
regards  the  police  adininistration,  eaeh 
of  the  **  Bioni "  has  still  an  officio  di 
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publica  Sicurrezzay  or  police  station ; 
bat  as  regards  the  manicipal  admin- 
istratiojiy  the  14  BiorU  havb  been 
divided  lately  into  5  Regioni.  The 
first  regione^  Campidoglio  (office,  Monte 
Caprino,  on  the  Capitol)  comprises  the 
Bioni  Monti,  Campitelli^  and  the  Canv- 
pagna.  Pop.  61,585.  The  second,  /*a»- 
theon  (office,  98,  Via  dell*  Archetto), 
comprises  the  Rioni  Treviy  Signa,  8. 
EuQtachio,  Parione.  Pop.  45,712.  The 
third,  Campo  Marzio  (office,  115,  Ri- 
petta),  the  Rioni  Coknna  and  Campo 
Marzio,  Pop.  39,623.  The  fourth, 
Adriana  (office,  48,  Banco  di  S.  Spirito), 
the  Rioni  Ponte,  Eegola,  Borgo,  Pop. 
64,060.  Thelast,  Tiberina  (office,  86, 
Lnngaretta),  the  Rioni  S,  Angela,  Ripa, 
Transtevere,    Pop.  43,504.   i 

A  rapid  survey  of  these  14  districts 
"will  enable  us  to  pass  in  review  the 
localities  of  many  interesting  objects.  1 . 
The  Rione  Campo  Marzo  commences  at 
the  Porto  del  Popolo,  embracing  all  the 
northern  angle  of  the  city  from  the 
Pincian  to  Sie  river  behind  the  little 
Piazza  Nicosia.  About  a  third  of  the 
Corso,  at  its  northern  end,  lies  within 
it.  On  the  £.  of  the  Corso  it  includes 
the  public  gardens  on  the  Pincian,  the 
Villa  Medici,  the  Trinitk  de*  Monti, 
the  Piazza  Mignanelli,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  the  Via  del  Babuino,  and  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo.  Between  the  Corso 
and  the  river  it  contains  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus^  the  Hospital  of  S.  Giacomo 
and  Cn.  of  S.  Carlo,  the  quay  called  the 
Porto  di  Ripetta  and  the  street  of  the 
same  name,  the  Borghese,  Fiano  (under 
which  some  fine  architectural  frag- 
ments, probably  of  the  Augustan  age, 
have  been  discovered),  and  the  Bus- 
poll  palaces. 

2.  The  Rione  Co/oriTki  extends  along 
the  depression  between  the  Pincian 
and  the  Quirinal^  fh)m  the  city  walls 
on  the  N.E.  nearly  to  the  Pantheon, 
crossing  the  Corso,  and  including  its 
central  portion.  The  principal  objects 
in  this  district,  on  the  E.  of  the  Corso, 
are  the  Ludovisi  Gardens,  the  Porta 
Pinciana,  and  the  chs.  and  convents 
of  the  Capuchins  and  of  S.  Isidore. 
W.  of  the  Corso  are  the  Piazza  ColonnAi 
with  the  Antonine  column  ;  the  Chigi 
and  Piombino  palaces ;  Monte  Citorio, 


with  the  House  of  Parliament,  the 
Capranica  Theatre,  and  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  now  the  Custom-house,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Pietra. 

3.  The  Rione  2>m  extends  firom  the 
N.E.  walls  between  the  Porta  Salara 
and  Porta  Pia  to  the  Corso,  which 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  W.  On  the 
S.E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Ions  street 
of  the  Porta  Pia.  It  includes  the 
gardens  of  Sallust  and  the  Villa  Rig- 
nano  Massimo,  the  King's  palace  on 
the  Quirinal,  the  Palace  Barberini,  the 
Colonna  Palace  and  gardens,  the  Piazza 
of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  the  Piazza  della 
Pilotta,  and  the  fountain  of  Trevi,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.' 

4.  The  Rione  Pigna  joins  the  former 
at  the  CoTBOi  and  extends  westward  over 
the!  Campus  Martins.  It  includes  the 
CoUegio  Romano,  and  ch.  of  S.  Ignazio, 
the  Pantheon,  the  Piazza  and  Ch.  of 
the  Minerva,  the  Bonaparte,  Doria, 
and  Altieri  palaces,  the  Ch.  of  Gesii, 
the  Piazza  and  Palazzo  di  Venezia. 

5.  The  Rione  jS".  Eustackio,  a  long 
strip  in  the  heart  of  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, lies  along  the  western  side  of  the 
former  district.  It  includes  the  ch.  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  the  Univer- 
sity of  la  Sapienza,  the  House  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  Palace  Madama,  the  Valle 
and  Argentina  theatres,  and  the  churches 
of  S.  Apostino,  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
S.  Luigi  del  Francesi,  and  S.  Carlo  ai 
Catihari. 

6.  The  Rione  Ponte,  another  un- 
attractive part  of  the  city,  encloses  the 
angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  Tiber 
below  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  It  in- 
cludes the  Apollo  Theatre  and  the  Piazza 
del  Ponte  leading  to  the  Bridge  of  St  An- 
gelo, and  the  churches  of  S.  M.  della 
Pace,  deir  Anima,  and  S.  Gio.  di  Fio- 
rentini. 

7.  The  Rione  Parione,  situated  be- 
tween the  two  former  districts  in  Ae 
heart  of  the  city,  comprises  the  Piazza 
Navoua  (the  site  of  the  Stadium),  the 
Pala:tzo  della  Cancellaria,  the  Piazzas 
Sfi>rza  and  of  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  the 
Massimo,  Gabrielli,  and  Braschl  palaces, 
the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  in  Val- 
licella  and  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso, 
and  the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey. 

8.  The  Rione  Regola  lies  along  the 
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bank  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  upper 
half  of  the  TrasteTere.  It  includes  the 
Farnese,  Spada,  and  Cenci  palaces,  and 
the  English  College.  The  Ponte  Sisto, 
the  ancient  Pons  Janiculensis,  crosses 
the  river  from  its  centre.  The  fine  street 
formed  by  the  Via  del  Fontanone  and 
the  Via  Giulia,  nearly  J  m.  in  length, 
runs  parallel  to  the  Tiber  through  a  great 
part  of  this  Bione  and  that  of  Ponte, 
extending  from  the  Ponte  Sisto  to  near 
the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo ;  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Balbus  are  situated  at  its  S.E. 
extremity. 

9.  The  Rione  S.  Angela,  a  small 
district  between  the  Pigna  and  the  river, 
lies  at  the  back  of  the  Capitol,  and 
opposite  the  island  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  a 
low  and  dirty  quarter ;  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  and  of  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  the  Orsini  Palace,  and  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Nifecold  in  Carcere,  on  the  site  of 
the  temples  of  Juno  Matuta,  Hope,  and 
Piety.  Partly  in  this  region  and  partly 
in  that  of  Regola  is  the  Ghetto,  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Jews.  The  Pons  Fabricius, 
now  the  Ponte  de  Quattro  Capi,  crosses 
from  this  quarter  to  the  island  of  the 
Tiber. 

10.  The  Trastevere  lies  between  the 
Janiculum  and  the  Tiber,  and  extends 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  from 
the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  on  Ihe  N., 
to  the  Porta  Portese  at  the  extremity  of 
the  city  walls  on  the  S.  It  includes 
at  this  southern  angle  the  quay  or 
port  of  the  Kipa  Grande  and  the  vast 
hospital  and  prison  of  San  Michele,  and 
the  great  snuff  and  tobacco  manufactory. 
The  central  portion  of  this  Rione  covers 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Regio  Transtiber- 
ina;  and  the  Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio 
occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the 
Arx  Janiculensis  of  the  kingly  period. 
The  most  interesting  objects  in  this 
Rione  are  the  Farnesina,  Corsini,  and 
Salviati  palaces,  the  Botanic  Garden, 
the  Churches  of  S.  Onofrio,  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  S.  Crisogono,  Sta.  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  and  Sta.  CsBcilia,  the 
Fountain  of  the  Acqua  Paola,  the  Be- 
nedictine Convent  of  S.  Calisto,  the 
Convent  of  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  and 
the  villas  Sciarra,  Spada,  Savorelli, 
and  Lante.   The  whole  district  is  inha- 


bited by  a  peculiar,  and  in  many  respects 
a  distinct  race ;  their  dialect,  their  cus- 
toms, their  fine  physical  characteristics, 
and  their  spirit  of  haughty  seclusion, 
which  refuses  to  mix  or  intermarry 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  give  interest  to  the 
tradition  that  they  are  of  the  purest 
blood  of  thej  ancient  Romans.  The 
Trastevere  is  separated  by  a  high  wall 
from  the  Borgo,  with  which  it  com- 
municates .by  the  gate  of  Santo  Spi- 
rito. 

11.  The  Borgo,  or  the  Cittk  Leonina, 
was  founded  in  the  ninth  century 
by  Leo  IV.,  who  surrounded  it  with 
walls  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Moorish  pirates.  It  is  the 
northern  district  of  Rome  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river.  It  includes  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  fields  to  the 
E.  of  which  were  the  Pbata  Quinctia, 
where  the  envoys  from  the  Senate  came 
to  offer  the  dictatorship  to  Camillus,  the 
Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  the  Vatican 
Palace  and  gardens,  and  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter's.  It  was  the  district  inhabited 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church;  hence  the 
name  of  Sassia,  applied  to  it  in  the 
middle  ages.  Besides  the  leading  ob- 
jects of  interest  already  mentioned,  the 
district  contains  the  Giraud  Palace, 
built  by  Bramante,  and  interesting  to 
British  travellers  as  the  residence  of 
the  ambassadors  of  England  prior  to 
the  Reformation.  These  eleven  Rioni 
comprehend  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant portion  of  modem  Rome.  The 
three  remaining  include  the  ancient 
city. 

12.  The    Rione   Monti,  by   fer   the 
largest  in  extent  of  all  ^these  divisions, 
is  inhabited  also  by  a  peculiar  class, 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  descent 
from  the  ancient  Romans.     This  large 
district  commences  at  the  Porta  Pia, 
and  extends  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
city  wall  as  far  as  the  Porta  Metronia, 
now  closed,  skirting  the  Coliseum  and 
the  Capitol  on  the  W.,  and  embracing 
the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline,  and  part 
of  the  Cffilian  hills.    It  includes  within 
this     extensive     area    the    Prsetorian 
camp,  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  and  of 
Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  so- 
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called  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica, 
the  foantain  and  reservoir  called  the 
Trophies  of  Marius,  the  Amphitheatrom 
Castreose,  the  3  Basilicas  of  Sta.  Croce 
in  Gerusalemme,  of  the'  Lateran,  and 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore;  the  churches  of 
S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  S.  Clemente,  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  Sta.  Francesca 
Romana;  the  Rospigliosi  •Palace;  the 
Massimo,  the  Wolkonsky,  Massimi 
(different  from  Massimo^,  and  Cam- 
pana  villas ;  the  Rly.  Stat.,  and  the  £. 
side  of  the  Fonim  Romanum. 

13.  The  Rione  Campitelli,  on  the  S.E. 
of  the  city,  extends  from  the  northern 
flanks  of  the  Capitoline  hill  to  the 
Porta  Appia,  or  gate  of  St.  Sehastiau. 
It  comprehends  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  ancient  Rome,  including 
the  Capitol,  a  part  of  the  Forum,  the 
Coliseam,  the  Palatine,  with  the  Palace 
of  the  Caesars.  We  find  also  in  this 
district  the  Passionist  Convent  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  on  the  Cselian,  the 
Church  and  Qonvent  of  S.  Gregorio, 
the  Villa  Mattel;  near  its  extreme 
angle  stood  the  Porta  Capena  of  the 
Servian  wall,  the  commencement  of  the 
Appian  Way,  beyond  which  is  the  Tomb 
of  the  Scipios. 

14.  The  Rione  Hipa,  the  last  of  the 
modem  districts,  embraces  all  the 
southern  quarter  of  Rome  between 
the  Cselian  and  the  river,  including  the 
Ayentine  and  Monte  Testaccio,  the 
holiday  resort  of  the  modern  citizens, 
and  the  island  of  S.  Bartolommeo. 
This  island,  celebrated  for  the  Temple 
of  iEsculapius,  and  well  known  to  clas- 
sical readers  as  the  "  Ship  of  the  Tiber," 
is  about  1100  ft  long  and  330  ft. 
wide  in  its  broadest  part.  It  contains 
the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  and  the 
hospital  of  S.  Giov&nni  Calibita.  The 
Pons  Gratianus  or  Cestius  crosses  from 
its  southern  side  to  the  Trastevere.  The 
objects  of  most  interest  in  the  Rione  Ripa 
are  the  Temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis  and 
the  so-called  one  of  Vesta  in  the  irregular 
open  space  of  the  Bocca  della  Veritii,  the 
Janus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  Circus 
Maximus,  the  ruined  Emilian  or  Sena- 
torial Bridge  now  the  Ponte  Rotto,  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  the  Pyramid  of 
Cains  Cestius,  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  and  the  churches  of  Sta.  Maria 


in  Cosmedin,  Sta.  Sabina,  S.  Alessio, 
il  Priorato,  Sta.  Saba,  Sta.  Prisca,  and 
Sta.  Anastasia ;  and  all  the  I.  bank  of 
the  Tiber  from  Ponte  Rotto  down- 
wards. 

§  3.  The  Walls. 

The  Walls  of  Rome,  including  those 
of  the  Trastevere  and  the  Vatican,  are 
from  12  to  13  m.  in  circuit.  The 
length  of  that  portion  which  encom- 
passes the  city  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  is  about  8  m. ;  the  length  of 
the  more  recent  walls  which  bound 
the  district  beyond  the  river  is  very 
nearly  4  m.  The  walls  on  tlie  1. 
bank  are,  with  slight  deviations,  the 
same  as  those  commenced  by  Aurelian 
in  A.i>.  271,  and  completed  in  the  reign 
of  Probus.  They  were  repaired  by 
Honorius,  Theodoric,  Belisarius,  .and 
Narses,  and  by  several  popes;  many 
of  these  restorations  were  obviously 
made  in  a  hurried  manner  and  for 
temporary  purposes;  hence  so  many 
varieties  of  masonry  are  visible  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  decide  to  what  pe- 
riod their  construction  severally  belongs. 
The  last  great  and  general  repairs  were 
made  in  1749  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
rebuilt  the  parts  of  the  walls  which 
had  become  dilapidated,  and  repaired 
all  the  gates.  The  walls  throughout 
their  entire  circuit  on  the  1.  bank  pre- 
sent an  irregular  polygonal  outline  ; 
they  are  built  generally  of  brick,  with 
occasional  patches  of  stonework  ;  at 
some  points  there  are  spaces  in  op^^s 
reticidatum  of  the  best  imperial  times 
(the  Muro  Torto,  near  the  Porta  del 
Popolo).  They  have  no  ditch  visible, 
but  are  crested  with  nearly  300  towers. 
In  many  parts,  both  on  the  exterior 
and  the  interior,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  built  upon  earlier  constructions, 
and  in  general  they  are  only  30  ft.  from 
the  ground  on  the  inner  face,  although 
sometimes  50  it.  on  the  outer  face 
(J.  H.  l'.)  There  are  20  gates  belong- 
ing to  the  modern  city,  but  7  of  them 
are  now  walled  up.  In  taking  a  general 
survey  of  these  gates,  commencing  from 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  we  shall  notice 
such  peculiarities  of  the  walls  as  are 
worthy  of  observation.    This  will  bring 
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the  whole  subject  into  one  view,  and 
prevent  repetition. 

§  4.  Gates. 

1.  Porta  del  Popolo;  erected  in  1561 
by  Vignola,  from  the  design  of  Mi- 
chel ^gelo.  The  ancient  Porta  Fla- 
minia,  by  which  the  Flaminian  Way 
entered  the  city,  was  situated  a  little 
higher  up ;  beyond  is  the  mass  of  opus 
reticulatum  called  the  Muro  Torto.  This 
very  curious  fragment  is  well  known 
from  the  description  of  Procopius :  he 
says  that  the  wall  had  been  rent  for 
some  time  from  top  to  bottom,  that  it 
was  so  inclined  that,  Belisarius  wishing 
to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it,  the 
people  would  not  allow  it  to  be  re- 
moved, stating  that  it  was  under  the 
Erotection  of  St.  Peter.  The  Goths, 
e  adds,  never  attacked  it,  which  made 
the  people  regard  the  spot  with  so  much 
veneration  that  no  one  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  it.  This  descrip- 
tion applies  so  perfectly  at  the  present 
day  that  it  leaves  nothing  for  us  to 
add,  except  that  the  wall,  which  is 
about  40  ft.  in  length,  is  considerably 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  some  writers  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  substruction  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Domitian  family,  but  an  inscrip- 
tion discovered  near  the  spot  in  1868, 
shows  that  the  gardens  on  the  Pincian 
belonged  to  the  Acilian  family,  bearing 
the  name  of  Marius  Acilius  Glabrio, 
consul.  The  inscription  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 

The  tomb  of  Nero  stood  on  the  side 
of  the  Via  Flaminia,  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  M.  del  Popolo. 
In  1099  Pope  Paschal  II.  ordered  the 
demolition  of  the  tumulus  forming  the 
summit  of  the  tomb,  and  cut  down  with 
his  own  hands  a  walnut-tree  growing 
on  the  mound,  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  haunted  by  demons  in  the  shape 
of  black  crows.  That  Pop^  conse- 
crated an  altar  on  the  spot,  and  the  cb. 
was  erected  on  the  same  site  in  1227. 
Beyond  the  Muro  Torto  are  several 
arches  which  appear  to  have  formed 
the  substructions  of  a  considerable 
edifice  divided  into  two  or  moK'e  stories, 
Q»   in    the    ruins    on    the     Palatine, 


and  also  in  opus  reticiilaium.  Between 
this  and  the  next  gateway  we  begin  to 
meet  with  some  walls,  after  passing  the 
19th  tower  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
which  exhibit  brick  masonry  of  the 
period  of  Houorius.  As  we  advance 
we  shall  meet  with  every  variety  of 
construction,  from  the  compact  brick- 
work which  would  have  been  worthy  of 
the  best  times  of  Rome,  to  the  rude  re- 
pairs of  Belisarius  and  the  patchwork 
restorations  of  the  middle  ages  and  the 
popes. 

2.  Porta  Pinciana,  a  fine  arch  in 
travertine,  with  a  kind  of  cross  on  the 
key-stone,  fianked  by.  2  round  tbwers 
in  brick,  mentioned  by  Procopius,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Belisa- 
rius, who  had  his  camp  on  the  Pincian 
during  the  siege  by  Vitiges:  it  was  of 
secondary  importance,  as  no  great  road 
entered  Rome  by  it.  It  is  now  walled 
up,  but  it  is  interesting  as  the  spot 
where  tradition  places  tJhe  scene  of  the 
degradation  of  Belisarius.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  this  story,  now  generally 
set  down  as  a  fable,  the  great  general 
sat  here  and  begged  of  the  people, 
"  Date  obolum  Belisario,"  as  they  passed 
the  gate  through  which  he  had  led 
his  troops  in  triumph.  The  aque- 
duct of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  12  m.  in 
length,  which  supplies  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  enters  the  city  not  far  from  this 
point,  under  the  Villa  Medici. 

3.  Porta  Salara,  at  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  site  of  the  Porta  Salaria  of 
the  Servian  wall,  so  called  from  the  road 
by  which  the  Sabines  exported  their 
supplies  of  salt.  It  was  memorable  as 
the  gate  by  which  Alaric  entered  Rome. 
Having  suffered  from  the  cannonading 
in  the  attack  of  September  20,  1870,  it 
was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  1873, 
fromthe  designs  of  Vespignani.  During 
the  works  of  demolition,  embedded  in 
the  masonry  were  found  three  tombs : 
one  circular,  belonging  to  a  lady  of  the 
Cornelian  ikmily  ;  one  rectangular,  of 
the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  similar  to 
the  tomb  of  Bibulus  :  the  third  having 
the  name  of  Quintus  Sulpicius  Maximus, 
a  precocious  .Greek  scholar,  only  11 
years  old.    An  account  of  this  interest- 

I  ing  monument  will  be  given  in  the 
I  description  of  the  Capitoline  Museum, 
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where  the  tombstone  has  been  lately 
removed.  The  {greater  part  of  the 
walls  beyond  this  is  in  brickwork,  of 
which  the  interior  portion  in  the  Villa 
Bonaparte  is  well  preserved.  It  was  by 
a  breach  in  this  part  of  the  wall  that 
the  Italians  stormed  Rome  Sept.  20th, 
1870f  An  inscription  on  a  marble  slab 
com^nemorates  this  important  event  in 
the  history  of  modem  Italy. 

4.  Porta  Pia :  it  derives  its  name  firom 
Pius  IV.,  who  rebuilt  it  1564,  from  the 
designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  left  it 
unfinished  at  his  death ;  it  has  now  been 
completed  after  the  original  design .  The 
Porta  Nomentana,  which  it  has  replaced, 
was  a  short  distance  farther  on.    Its 
site  is  marked  by  a  roupd  brick  tower 
on  one  side,  and  a  massive  sepulchre 
on  the  other,  included  by  Aurelian  in 
his  wall.    The  Via  Nomentana  passed 
through  it.    At  a  short  distance  on  the 
rt.  from  the  angle  where  the  streets 
which   enter    the  city  by   this    gate 
and  Porta  Salara  join,  once  stood  the 
Porta   CoUina  of  the  wall  of  Serving 
TuUius.    Its  remains  were  discovered 
in  1873  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
the   new    Treasury   or    Ministry    of 
Finances,  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the 
quadrangle,  near  the  Via  20  Settembre. 
The  well-known  reconnoissance  of  Han- 
nibal, when,   according    to   Livy,  he 
threw    a    spear  over  the  walls,  took 
place  on   this   side,  and,  if  he   had 
entered  Rome,  it  is  probable  it  wonld 
have  been  by  this  gate.    Beyond  the 
Porta  Nomentana  of  Honorius  was  si- 
tuated the  PrsBtorian  camp  of  fiberius, 
whose  quadrangular  enclosure  projects 
beyond  the  wdds  at  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  city.    It  is  clear  that  Aurelian  in- 
cluded this  celebrated  retrenchment  in 
his  line  of  walls;  3  of  its  sides  were  left 
standing  when  it  was  dismantled,  and 
thus  am>i*ded  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
new  works.    0^  examining  this  part 
of  the  Aurelian  wall,  the  rude  stone 
work  hastil;|r  put  together  by  Belisa- 
rius  may  easily  be  recognised  by  the 
admixture  of  every  kind  of  material, 
and  especially  of  fragments  of  white 
marble.    Several  portions  on  the  S.E. 
side  are  formed  of  ip^si^^  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufa,  evidently  derived  from 
the  Agger  and  other  parts  of  the  wall 


of  Serving  Tullius,  which  were  situated 
at  a  short  distance.  One  of  its  gates, 
which  formerly  opened  on  the  N.  side, 
but  was  closed  by  Honorius,  may  also 
be  recognised. 

At  the  S.  angle  of  the  Praetorian  Camp 
is  another  gate,  called  the  (5.)  Porta 
Chmsoy  the  classic  name  of  which  is  a 
matter  of  great  controversy;  it  con- 
sists of  a  good  arch  of  travertine  sur- 
mounted by,  an  attic  of  6  smaller  ones, 
an  entablature  and  cornice,  and  in  the 
same  style  as  the  other  gates  erected 
by  Honorius ;  as  its  name  signifies,  it  is 
now  walled  up. 

6.  Porta  S,  Lorenzo  had  until  1868  a 
double    gateway ;   the    outside    arch, 
which  still  exists,  was  built  or  restored 
by    Augustus    to    carry    the    united 
streams  of  the  Marcian,  Tepulan,  and 
Julian  aqueducts  over  the  Via  Tibnr- 
tina ;  the  inner  one,  as  well  as  the  two 
towers,  was  erected  by  Honorius,  about 
402.    It  was   wantonly  destroyed  in 
1868  by  the  Pope's  archaeological  com- 
mission, to  use  the  large  blocks  of 
travertine  for  the  foundations  of  the 
column  commemorative  of  the  (Ecu- 
menical  Council    on    the  Janiculum. 
The  walls  between  this  and  the  Porta 
Maggiore  are  built  on  the  line  of  the 
3  before-mentioned  aqueducts.    About 
half-way  to  the  Porta  Maggiore   14 
corbels  project  from  the  lower  part  o 
the  wall,  evidently  intended  to  support 
a  hoard,  or  wooden  passage  carried  on 
these  corbels.    The  construction  seems 
to  belong  to  a  reservoir  of  one  of  the 
aqueducts  built  in  the  2nd  centy.,  long 
before  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  (J.  H.  P.) 
On  approaching  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
the  ola  walls  were  pulled  down  to  a 
certain  extent  in  1864,  to  ^ve  passage 
to  three  diflerent  lines  of  rly.    The 
place  is  called  /  Tre  Archi, 

7.  Porta  Magqiore,  a  noble  construc- 
tion in  travertine,  the  finest  gate  in 
Rome,  formed  by  two  arches,  carrying 
the  Aqua  Claudia  and  Anio  Novus  over 
the  ViaB  Labicana  and  Prsenestina.  In 
the  5th  centy.  it  was  greatly  disfigured 
and  concealed  by  the  fortifications  of 
Honorius:  the  Porta  Prsenestina  was 
closed,  and  the  Labicana  was  strength- 
ened by  2  lofty  towers.  The  removal 
of  these  later  additions  and  alterations. 
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in  1833,  was  amply  repud  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  tomb  of  the  baker  Eury- 
saces,  which  is  described  ander  the 
Antiquities  (p.  79).  The  appearance 
of  the  fine  fa9ade  of  this  gate,  which 
now  shows  us  its  2  arches  and  3  piers, 
of  the  rustic  order,  is  extremely  im- 
posing. There  are  3  inscriptions  on  it : 
one  recording  that  the  emperor  Tiberius 
Claudius  brought  into  the  city  the  aque- 
duct which  bore  his  name;  the  2nd 
relating  to  the  restorations  by  Vespasian ; 
and  the  3rd  to  tiiose  by  Titus.  In  the 
attic  are  the  channels  for  the  water, 
the  lower  one  being  that  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia,  and  the  upper  of  the  stream 
called  the  Anio  Novus.  We  see  near 
this  point,  from  the  modem  road  out- 
side, built  into  the  city  wall,  the  flank 
of  an  arch  of  pepermo,  in  which  may 
be  recognised  the  3  channels  of  the 
Marcian,  Tepulan,  and  Julian  aque- 
ducts; the  Marcian  being  the  lowest 
and  the  Julian  the  highest  Close  by 
has  been  found  the  subterranean  water- 
course of  the  Anio  Vetus. 

8.  The  remains  of  the  Gate  ofEonorius, 
which  were  removed,  have  been  pre- 
served and  placed  on  a  wall  outside  the 
Porta  Maggiore.    The  roads  which  pass 
out  of  the  city  here  lead  (on  the  rt)  to 
Colonna,   Vahnontone,   &c.,   the  high 
road  to  Naples  by  Frosinone  and  San 
Germano,  and  (on  the  1.)  to  Gabii  and 
Prseneste,»  with  an  embranchment  to 
Lunghezza  and  the  Alban  colony  of 
CoUatia.     The  Aurelian  wall  beyond 
this  gate  follows  the  line  of  the  Clau- 
dian  aqueduct  for  some  distance.    Far- 
ther on  it  passes  behind  the  Basilica  of 
of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  and 
skirts  the  outer  wall  of  the  Amphi- 
theatrum  Castrenge,  which  was  included 
by  Honorius  in  his  line  of  fortifications. 
9.  Porta  di  San   Oiovanniy   modem, 
.built  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Adjoining  this  gate  is  the  ancient 
Porta  Asmaria,  the  best  preserved  of  all 
the  gates  of  the  Aurelian  wall,  flanked 
by  2  round  brick  towers ;  it  is  memor- 
able as  the  gate  through  which  Beli- 
sarius  first  entered  Bomie.    It  was  also 
by  it  that  Totila   gained  admission, 
having  obtained  possession  of  it  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Isaurians.    The  ancient 
gateway  is  now  walled  up,  and  is  a 


very  picturesque  ruin  from  the  outside. 
The  gate  of  S.  Giovanni  is  well  known 
to  travellers ;  the  high  road  to  Frascati, 
Albano,  and  Naples,  by  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  passes  through  it  A  short 
way  beyond  this  gate  some  fragments 
of  the  substructions  of  the  Lateran 
Palace  have  been  included  in  the  wall 
of  Honorius;  the  stream  called  the 
Marrana  Mariana,  the  ancient  Aqua 
Crabra,  is  crossed  further  on,  and 
enters  the  city  under  a  jgate,  now  walled 
up,  called  the 

10.  Porta  Metronia;  the  Aurelian 
wall  near  here  is  well  preserved.  An 
inscription  inside  the  Porta  Metronia 
states  that  the  wall  here  was  repaired 
in  1157  by  certain  Roman  senators. 
Between  the  Porta  Asinaria  and  the 
Porta  Latina  several  portions  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  are 
formed  of  massive  square  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufe,  derived  probably  from 
the  Servian  defences,  which  are  situ- 
ated at  a  short  distance  inside  of  it. 

11.  Porta  Latina,   also  closed.      It 
has  2  round  brick  towers,  and  a  good 
travertine  arch,  with  srooves   for   a 
portcullis,  like  most  of  the  gates  of 
Honorius.    The  Christian  emblem  (a 
cross  or  Labarum)  on  the  keystone 
has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  re- 
paired by  Belisarius.    According  to  the 
Church  tradition  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelist  suffered   martyrdom   inside  of 
this  gate,  by  being  thrown  into  a  cal- 
dron of  boiling  oil,  where  the  circular 
chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo  now 
stands.     The  Aurelian  wall  presents  a 
series  of  fine  square  brick  towers  be- 
tween here  and  its  extreme  eastern 
prolongation,  a  short  way  beyond  which 

IS 

12.  Porta  di  San  SebastianOf'  the 
Porta  Appia  of  the  Aurelian  Wall,'with 
2  fine  semicircular  towers  of  brick- 
work resting  on  substructions  of  white 
marble  blocks,  probably  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  stood  out- 
side of  It  on  the  1.  Under  the  arch 
is  a  curious  Gothic  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  repulse  of  some  invading 
fbrce,  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation  among  antiquaries.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Capena,  where 
the  Appian  Way  commenced,  is  about 
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1380  metres  within  this  gate,  between 
the  Orto  di  S.  Gregorio  and  the  Vigna 
Modetti ;  and  has  been  exactly  deter- 
mined from    the    discovery  made  in 
1584  of  the  first  milestone  of  the  Via 
Appia,  in  the  Vigna  Naro,  at  a  distance 
of  114  m.,  17  from  the  Porta  S.  Sebas- 
tiano.*     The    Arch  of   Drusus,    the 
Hypogsenm    of  the  Scipios,  and  the 
Columbaria,  stood  between  the  kingly 
and  the  imperial  line  of  walls.     Be- 
tween the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  and  the 
Porta  S.  Paolo  are  the  bastions,  abont 
200  yds.  in  length,  constructed  by  Paul 
III.  in  the  16th  cent.,  from  the  designs 
of  Sangallo.      They  are  finely  built 
of  brick  with  a  deep  cornice.    Here 
opened  formerly  the  Porta  Ardeatina : 
the  line  of   the    road   which    passed 
through  it  is  determined  by  several 
tombs  still  existing  in  the  Vigna  Volpi. 
13.  Porta  di  San  Paolo,  rebuilt  by 
Belisarius  on   the   site  of   the  Porta 
Ostiensis ;  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
of  all  the  modem  entrances  to  Rome. 
The  inner  portion,  which  consists  of 
2   arches,    is  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Belisarius,   belonging  very  likely  to 
the  original  gate  of  Anrelian.     It  is 
remarkable  as    the  scene  of   Totila's 
second     entrance    into     Rome.     The 
pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius,  like  all  the 
ancient  tombs,  stood  outside  the  walls, 
formerly  on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  and 
is  here  included  in  the  wall  of  Hono- 
rins,     which    proceeds     towards    the 
Tiber,  round  the  base  of  Monte  Tes- 
taccio,   ascending  the  1.  bank  of  the 
river  for  a  short  distance.   The  distance 
from  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius  to 
the   Tiber   is   800    paces;    on  it   are 
several  towers,  partly  rebuilt  in   the 
middle  ages  with  materials  taken  from 
older  buildings.   From  the  point  where 
the  Aurelian  Wall  reaches  the  bank 
of  the   Tiber,   near  the   rly.   bridge, 
and  following  the  river  to  the  modern 
Marmorata,  and  the  Porta  Trigemina 
of  the  Servian  Wall,  numerous  ruins 
exist,  especially  of  the  Emporium,  and 
of  the  quays  by   which  it  was   ap- 

*  Some  excavations  made  In  the  garden  of 
the  Convent  of  S.  Gregorio,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
in  1869,  revealed  solid  masonry  foundations, 
ooDsldered  hy  biia  to  be  those  uf  the  ancient 
Porta  Capena. 


proached  on  the  river  side — one  fiag- 
ment  remarkable  for  its  gigantic  blocks 
of  travertine,  the  others  of  reticulated 
masonry,  of  the  time  probably  of  Nero 
or  Domitlan,  resting  upon  a  substruction 
of  Lapis  Gabinus,  which  may  be  seen 
when  theTiber  is  low.  Numerous  blocks 
of  marble  were  found  here  in  1869-70, 
in   the  excavations  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  Baron  Visconti.     One 
block  is  remarkable  as  having  been  sent 
to  the  Emperor  Nero  from  a  quarry  in 
Carinthia ;  another  more  colossal  still, 
a  colnmia  of  Marmor  Africanum,  27  ft. 
high  by  5i  in  diameter,  nearly  34  tons 
weight,  was  carried  to  the  Janiculum, 
to  be  ertKJted  there  in  commemoration 
of  the  Council  of  1870,  and  now  lies 
under  a  shed.    During  the  excavations, 
several   landing-places  leading  to  the 
Emporium,  and  moorine-rings  in  tra- 
vertine for  boats,  were  lound.    On  one 
of  the  faces  of  this  quay  is  a  relief  of 
an  amphora,   probably  marking    the 
landing-place  of  wines.    It  is  supposed 
that  these  edifices  of  the  Empire,  on 
the  river  side,  were  covered  towards  the 
close  of  the  9th  centy.  by  the  defences 
raised  to  repel  the  Saracens  in  their 
attacks  on  Rome  under  Pope  John  VIII. 
An  extremely  clever  account  of  these 
excavations,  by  the  Rev.  Luigi  Bruzza, 
is  inserted  in  the  Annali  delC  Instituto 
di  Corrispondenza  Archceologica  for  1871, 
On  th<i  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  walls 
present  altogether  a  more  modem  aspect; 
the  greater  part  were  constructed  by  In- 
nocent X.  and  Urban  VIII.    The  best 
preserved  portion  of  the  ancient  wall 
extends   from  the  Septimian  arch  to 
the  Tiber  behind  the  gardens  of  the 
Famesina    Palace,    presenting    some 
ruins  of  square  towers.    Within  their 
circuit,  psirticularly  behind  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio;  descending  to  the  Trastevere, 
may  be  istill  traced  the  wall  of  Aure- 
lian and  Honorins ,   with  its  ramparts 
converging  to  the  Porta  Anrelia.    The 
following  are  the  gates  of  the  Trans- 
tiberine  district : — 

14.  Porta  Portese,  built  by  Urban 
VIII.,  half-way  between  the  Wall  of 
Servius  and  the  P.  Portuensis  of  Aure- 
lian, on  the  road  to  Fiumicino,  the 
present  port  of  the  Tiber. 

15.  Porta   di  San   Panrrazio,   on  the 
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Janicalum,  the  ForUt  Aurelia.  The 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  Doria  lie 
to  the  westward.  The  Acqna  Paola, 
the  ancient  Alsietina,  enters  tjie  Traste- 
vere  at  this  point.  It  was  upon  the  bas- 
tions to  the  rt.  or  S.  of  this  gate  that  the 
French  besieging  army  under  General 
Oudinot,  in  1849,  directed  their  prin- 
cipal attack.  It  was  here,  also,  that 
they  succeeded  in  making  a  practicable 
breach,  after  hundreds  of  men  had 
perished  on  both  sides,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  war  had  been  lavished  with- 
out restraint  Every  spot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  intimately  associated  with 
the  events  of  that  memorable  siege,  for 
here  only  were  its  effects  felt  by  ^e  be- 
sieged, and  here  especially  did  the  Ro- 
mans exert  their  whole  means  of  defence 
with  a  determined  courage  and  bravery 
which  no  differences  of  political  opinion 
can  refuse  to  acknowledge  and  admire. 
Wherever  we  turn,  from  the  'walls  of 
San  Pancrazio  to  the  Fontana  Pao'lina 
and  the  Ch.  of  San  Pietro  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  the  frequent  mounds  which 
mark  the  successive  approaches  of  the 
besiegers  and  the  graves  of  the  killed 
on  both  sides,  we  find  traces  of  the  awful 
devastation  which  followed  the  pro- 
longed resistance  of  the  Romans  at  this 
point.  The  existence  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Aurelian  wall  within  the 
circuit  of  the  bastioned  line  of  the  popes 
gave  the  besieged  great  advantage  in 
this  struggle ;  for  as  that  ancient  wall  is 
built  chiefiy  of  brick,  is  more  than  4 
yards  in  thickness  and  from  10  to  12 
m  height,  it  fbrmed  a  real  fortress 
within  the  outer  wall  upon  which  the 
French  had  first  to  direct  their  fire.  It 
is  due  to  the  honour  of  the  French 
military  commanders  to  add  that,  in 
selecting  this  gate  and  the  advanced 
point  of  the  Janiculum  for  their  attack, 
they  were  guided  by  the  consideration 
that  from  no  other  spot  could  their 
operations  be  carried  on  with  so  little 
injury  to  the  monuments  of  tl^e  Eternal 
City. 

16.  Porta  Cavalleggieri^  near  to  St. 
Peter's,  on  the  old  high-ro^d  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  said  to  be  from  tl^e  designs 
of  Sangallo.  It  derives  its  name  from 
a  cavalry  barrack  which  once  stood 
close  by.    Its  place  is  occupied  now 


by  the  extensive  iron  works  of  Sig. 
Mazzocchi. 

17.  Porta  Fabhrica,  near  the  former, 
now  walled  up. 

18.  Porta  Pertusa,  also  walled  np,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  It  was 
close  to  this  gate  that  the  French  army 
suffered  a  severe  repulse  in  their  first 
approach  to  Rome  in  1849. 

19.  Porta  Angelica^  erected  by  Pius 
IV.  on  the  N.  side  of  St.  Peter*s, 
leading  to  Monte  Mario. 

20.  Porta  di  Castello,  on  the  meadows 
behind  the  Castle  of  St.  An  gel o, 
closed. 

§  5.  Bridges. 

Of  the  ancient  bridges  of  Rome  five 
only  are  now  in  use.  Remains  of 
the  others  are  still  visible,  although 
their  classical  names  are  still  a  matter 
of  controversy.  Beginning  with  the 
most  northern,  and  proceeding  down 
the  river,  we  have — 

1.  Ponte  S,  AngdOy  the  ancient  Pons 
^lius,  so  called  from  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  bv  whom  it 
was  built.  This  noble  bridge  crosses 
the  Tiber  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The  whole  of  it 
is  ancient,  with  the  exception  of  some 
restorations  of  stone-work  casing  and  the 
parapets.  Medals  of  Hadrian  repre- 
sent the  bridge  as  we  now  see  it,  with 
three  large  arches  of  equal  size  in  the 
centre,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  each 
side;  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  the  same 
emperor  formerly  existed  on  it,  stating 
it  to  have  been  erected  in  his  drd 
consulate  to  afford  the  means  of  reach- 
ing his  mausoleum.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  covered  with  booths  or  shops, 
by  which  the  passage  was  so  much 
contracted,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  during  the  jubilee  of  1450  caused 
the  death  of  200  people.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  accident,  the  booths  were 
removed  and  the  bridge  restored  to  its 
original  form.  In  1630  Clement  VII. 
erected  at  the  extremity  the  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  In  1668 
Clement  IX.  added  the  present  parapet, 
and  the  10  angels  which  stand  upon 
the  piers.  The  one  which  bears  the 
cross  is  by  Bernini,  the  others  are  by 
his  scholars. 
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2.  Pons  l\iumphdlis^  Aurelii,  or  Vati- 
ccmus;  it  "was  the  longest  of  all  the 
bridges,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Nero.  It  led  from  the  Campus 
Martios  to  the  Via  Triumphalis,  which 
rose  over  Monte  Mario.  From  a  pas- 
sage in  Prudentius  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  entire  in  the  early  part  of  the 
5th  centy.  Some  portions  of  its  piers 
are  still  visible,  when  the  river  is  low, 
about  300  paces  below  the  bridge  of  St 
Angelo.  At  a  short  distance  below  the 
Pons  Triumphalis  a  suspension-bridge 
was  erected  in  1863,  forming  a  com- 
munication with  the  Lungara  and  Tras- 
tevere  from  the  Rione  Ponte. 

3.  Ponte  SistOf  rebuilt  in  1474  by 
Sixtus  ly .  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  Jani- 
culensis,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
quarter  of  Trastevere.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  it  was  first  erected  by  Probus, 
the  son-in-law  of  Sept.  Severus,  in  the 
reign  of  Caracalla  and  Geta.  It  has 
4  arches. 

4.  Ponte  de*  Quattro  Capi,  connecting 
the  city  with  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  so 
called  from  the  four-headed  Januses 
which  stand  on  the  piers.  It  is  the  an- 
cient Pons  Fahricius,  built  by  Fabricius 
the  Curator  Viarum,  a.u.c.  708;  and 
is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  the  spot 
from  which  Damasippus  would  have 
leaped  into  the  Tiber,  but  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  Stertinius : — 

• 

*    "  Unde  ego  piiia 
Descripsi  docilis  prascepta  hsec,  tempore  qno  me 
Solatns  Jtissit  sapientem  pascere  barbam 
Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti." 

UotL,  Sat,  U-  3. 

It  has  2  large  arches,  with  a  smaller 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  pier  between 
them.  It  retains  more  of  its  ancient 
architecture  thai;  any  other  of  the  Ro- 
man bridges  except  that  of  St.  Angelo. 
It  formerly  had  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, but  a  part  only  is  now  legible  : — 

L.  FABRICroS  C.  F.  CVB.  VIAR.  FACIVN- 
DVM,  COEBAVIT.  KIDEMQ.  PROBAVIT.  Q. 
LEPIDVS  U.  F.  H.  LOLLIVS  M.  F.  COS.  EX. 
8.  C.  PBOBAVERVNT  (A.U.C.  733). 

5.  Ponte  S,  Bartolommeo  connects  the 
island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Trastevere. 
It  is  the  ancient  Pons  Oestius  or  Chra- 
iianus.  The  name  of  its  founder  is  un- 
known, but  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Lucius  Cestius,  during  his  government 


of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
whilst  the  Emperor  was  absent  in  Spain, 
In  A.u.c.  708.  Two  long  inscriptions 
on  the  parapets  show  that  it  was  re- 
stored A.D.  367  by  the  Emperors  Valen- 
tinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian.  It  consists 
of  one  large  central  arch  and  a  smaller 
one  on  each  side. 

6.  Ponte  Eotto,  on  the  site  of  the  Pons 
JEmilius,  called  in  later  times  -P.  Sena- 
torius  and  Lapideus,  The  ancient  bridge 
was  begun  by  L.  .^Imilius  Lepidus  and 
Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  a.u.c.  573, 
and  finished  by  P.  C.  Scipio  Africanus 
and  L.  Mummius  Achaicus,  the  censors, 
in  A.U.C.  611.  It  is  represented  on  medals 
of  the  ^milian  family.  From  it  the 
body  of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus  was 
cast  into  the  'Hber.  We  know  nothing 
of  its  subsequent  history  until  we 
find  it  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages  under  the  name  of  P.  di  Santa 
Maria.  In  the  1 3th  centy .  it  fell  down, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  Pope  Honorius 
III.  It  was  restored  by  Julius  III.  in 
1554,  and  again  by  Gregory  XIII,  in 
1575.  In  1598  all  that  portion  on  t^e 
1.  bank  of  the  rivpr  was  carried  away. 
Two  arches  were  thus  lost,  and  no  at- 
tempt has  since  been  made  to  restore 
them.  The  part  remaining  (of  the 
time  of  Julius  III.)  consists  of  3 
arches  on  the  side  next  the  Traste- 
vere, with  2  smaller  ones  in  the  piers 
that  separate  them,  through  which 
the  water  only  runs  when  the  river  is 
much  flooded.  Th^  ruined  and  broken 
state  of  this  fragment  sufficiently 
explains  the  modern  name.  A  sus- 
pension-bridge has  been  carried  from 
the  extremity  of  the  ruined  arches  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  using  what 
remained  of  the  ruined  edifice  a9  its 
W,  pier.  The  opening  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  into  the  Tiber  and  the  sub- 
structions of  the  massive  quay  on  its 
left  bank  are  best  seen  from  this 
bridge;  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
road  on  the  side  of  the  Trastevere  by 
which  it  was  approached  have  been 
recently  broken  up  to  render  the 
approach  easier. 

7.  Pons  SubliciuSy  a  name  derived  from 
the  beams  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  all 
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the  Boman  bridges.  It  was  first  erected 
by  Ancas  Martius  (a.u.c.  114).  It  was 
upon  this  bridge  that  Horatius  Codes 
withstood  the  army  of  Porsena  till  the 
Romans  had  succeeded  in  breaking  it 
down  behind  him.  This  act  of  heroism 
made  it  so  sacred,  that  it  could  never 
afterwards  be  repaired  without  the 
sanction  of  the  pontiffs.  It  suffered 
frequently  from  inundations,  and  was 
restored  by  Tiberius  and  Antoninus 
Pius,  still  built  of  wood,  but  upon 
stone  piers.  A  coin  of  the  latter  em- 
peror represents  this  bridge  as  a  broken 
arch.  In  the  reign  of  Adrian  I.,  in 
780,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
flood.  In  the  1 5th  century  the  stones 
of  the  piers  were  removed  to  make 
cannon-balls,  and  the  only  traces  of 
the  bridge  now  left  are  their  founda- 
tions, which  may  be  seen,  when  the 
waters  are  low,  a  short  distance  higher 
up  the  river  than  the  hospital  of  San 
Michele  and  quay  of  the  Ripa  Grande. 
There  is  much  controversy  amongst 
archaeologists  about  the  identity  of 
these  remfuns  with  the  Pons  Sublicius. 
(The  scholar  will  find  a  very  conscien- 
tious paragraph  on  the  subject  in  Prof. 
Becker's  pamphlet,  De  Romce  Veteris 
muris  atque  portis,  p.  78,  note  56. 
Leipzig;  Weidmann,  1842).  Near 
tlys  spot,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
some  very  ancient  mooring  corbels 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
in  1870.  They  are  carved  into  the 
form  of  lions*  heads  of  Etruscan  cha- 
racter, and  are  immediately  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 
(J.  H.  P.) 

Ponte  Molle  (see  Index). 

i  6.  Panoramic  View  of  Rome. 

Whoever  would  enter  on  the  study 
of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Rome 
will  find  it  useful,  before  he  com- 
mences the  examination  of  particular 
ruins,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  their  relative  position,  and 
classify  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  enable  him  to  understand  their 
history,  and,  above  all,  to  make  him- 
self familiar,  not  only  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  Rome  itself,  but  with  the 
classical  region  in  the  midst  of  which 


it  is  situated.  There  are  several  spots 
within  the  walls  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  such  as  the  Vatican  Cupola, 
the  terrace  in  front  of  the  ch.  of  S. 
Pietro  Montorio,  the  Campanile  of 
S.  M.  Maggiore,  the  Torre  delle 
Milizie,  &c. ;  but  the  Tower  of  the 
Capitol,*  from  its  height  and  central 
position,  must  be  considered  the  best 
of  all ;  and  we  advise  therefore  most 
strongly  the  traveller  who  desires  to 
understand  the  antiquities,  to  study 
them  with  the  least  difficulty  to  himself, 
and  to  avoid  the  vexation  arising  from 
a  constant  recurrence  to  authorities,  to 
proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
Capitol,  with  plan  of  the  city  and  inap 
of  the  environs  of  Rome  before  him. 
An  hour  devoted  to  this  will  give 
him  a  more  complete  idea  of  an- 
cient Rome  than  days  spent  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  investigation;  and 
the  informatidn  obtained  in  regard  to 
the  surrounding  country  will  mate- 
rially assist  him  in  his  future  excur- 
sions beyond  the  walls.  Independently 
of  these  advantages,  there  is  no  scene 
in  the  world  more  impressive  or  mag- 
nificent than  that  commanded  from  this 
elevated  spot.  It  is  not  inferior  in  histo- 
rical interest  to  the  glorious  panorama 
from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  while  it 
surpasses  it  in  those  higher  associa- 
tions which  appeal  so  powerfully  to 
the  feelings  of  the  Christian  traveller. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  useful  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  country, 
as  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  tower. 

The  Campagna,  or  the  undulating 
country  which  extends  on  all  sides 
around  Rome,  includes  portions  of  an- 
cient Latium  and  Etruria.  Its  length 
from  Cape  Linaro,  S.  of  CivitaVecchia, 
to  Terracina  is  about  90  English  m. ; 
its  greatest  breadth  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  is  about  27.  On  the 
W.N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  range 
of  the  mountains  of  La  Tolfa,  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.  by  the  volcanic  group  that 
surrounds  the  Lake  of  Bracciano,  of 
which  the  peaks  of  Rocca  Romana 
and  Monte  Vir^nio  are  the  highest 

*  AoresB  to  this  tower,  which  was  totally 
prohibited  for  several  years  under  the  Pontifical 
Government,  is  now  easily  obtained  by  applying 
to  the  cuitode. 
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points;  beyond,  and  more  to  the  rt., 
rises  the  Monte  Cimino  or  Monte  di 
Soriano,  and  nearer  the  spectator  the 
hills  ronnd  Baccano,  of  which  the 
-wooded  peak  of  Monte  Musino  is  the 
highest  point.  At  the  N.E.  end  of 
this  range  rises  the  classical  Soracte 
(Monte  S.  Oreste),]whose  isolated  mass 
forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
Roman  panorama.  It  stands  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Etruscan  ter- 
ritory, and  close  to  the  Sabine  frontier. 
Between  Soracte  and  the  Apennines 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  occupies  the 
low  region.  The  Sabine  mountains 
surround  like  an  amphitheatre  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  north-eastern 
Campagna,  from  the  village  of  Nerola 
to  Palestrina,  the  "  Frigidum  FrcBneste  ** 
of  Horace.  Along  the  range  of  these 
limestone  mountains,  the  principal 
town  to  be  seen  is 

Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  surrounded 
by  olive-groves  and  woods.  From  that 
point  the  Anio  flows  into  the  plain 
towards  its  junction  with  the  Tiber, 
in  its  course  separating  Latium  from 
the  country  of  the  Sabines.  Beyond  and 
to  the  1.  of  Tivoli  we  recognise  the 
lofky  pointed  peak  of  Monte  Gennaro,  the 
Lucretilis  of  Horace ;  at  its  foot  the  3  pic- 
turesque hills  of  Monticelli,  of  Poggio 
Cesi,  and  of  St.  Angelo  in  Capoccia,  the 
ancient  Monies  Comicidani  ;  and  farther 
on  the  1.,  more  in  the  foreground,  the 
wooded  range  that  surrounds  Mentana, 
the  Alban  colony  of  Nomentum,  and  the 
hill  and  town  of  Monte  Hotondo,  marked 
by  its  lofty  tower.  Nearer  Rome,the  bluff 
hill  of  Castel  GiubileOf  overlooking  the 
Tiber,  is  the  probable  site  of  the  citadel 
of  Fidense. 

On  the  S.E.  of  the  plain  of  Latium 
rise  the  beautiful  volcanic  hills  of 
Albano,  whose  exquisite  outline  has 
scarcely  any  comparison  in  Italian 
landscapes.  They  are  studded  with 
villages  and  towns,  each  representing 
some  site  of  classical  interest.  Begin- 
ning from  the  left,  on  the  lowest  slopes 
of  the  range,  stands  the  village  of  La 
Colonna,  not  far  from  the  site  of 
ancient  Labicum;  and  farther  to  the 
rt.  the  towns  of  Monte  Compatri,  Rocca 
Priora,  and  Monte  Porzio.  Frascati 
is  seen  next,  surrounded  by  magni- 


ficent villas,  with  the  ruins  of  Tusculum 
scarcely  visible  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
which'  bounds  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Latin  valley.  Grottaferrata  lies  at  the 
opening  of  this  valley,  and  farther  to 
the  rt.  is  Marino,  which,  as  well  as 
Castel  Gandolfo  and  the  Convent  of 
Palazzuolo,  stands  on  the  wooded  ridge 
bordering  the  Lake  of  Albano.  Above 
the  crater  of  the  lake  the  Mons  Latialis, 
now  called  Monte  Cavo,  rises  to  a 
height  of  3127  feet,  crowned  by  a  con- 
vent of  Passionist  monks  on  the  site 
of  the  federal  temple  of  Jupiter.  Be- 
tween this  peak  and  the  opposite  one 
of  Monte  Pila,  there  is  a  wide  plain, 
called  i  Campi  di  Annibale,  on  the  N.W. 
edge  of  which  stands  the  picturesque 
village  of  Rocca  di  Papa;  and  about 
midway  between  it  and  the  plain  on 
the  rt.  is  Albano,  of  which  the  gate 
alone  can  be  seen  from  here ;  but  the 
site  is  well  marked  by  the  ilex  grove 
of  the  Villa  Doria.  From  this  point 
the  outline  of  the  hills  descends  gradu- 
ally and  gently  towards  the  sea,  con- 
cealing Monte  Giove  (Corioli)  and 
Civita  Lavinia  (Lanuvium)  to  the  S. 
Along  the  plain  from  N.  to  S.  the 
Tiber  winds  as  a  long  yellow  line, 
marking  the  ancient  boundary  between 
Latium  and  Etruria.  In  the  fore- 
ground on  one  side  are  the  ruins  of 
all  that  made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the 
world;  on  the  other  are  the  palaces 
and  churches  of  the  modern  city;  so 
that  the  Capitol  may  be  said  to  separate 
the  living  from  the  dead — ^the  city  of 
the  Popes  from  that  of  the  Caesars. 

Having  passed  in  review  ;the  more 
distant  objects  of  this  magnificent  pano- 
rama, we  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out 
the  leading  features  of  ancient  Rome, 
without  stopping  to  describe  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
as  a  more  detailed  account  of  each 
ruin  will  be  given  in  the  subsequent 
pages. 

§  7.  The  Seven  Hills. 

The  first  objects  which  will  excite 
the  interest  of  the  traveller  are  the 
Seven  Hills,  These  may  be  recognised 
without  much  difficulty  from  our  pre- 
sent position,  which    commands   also 
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many  iuteresting  ruins  that  must  ne- 
cessarily be  included  in  the  following 
general  survey.    Beginning  with  the 
Capitoline,  the  Mons  Satumius  of  the 
earliest  period,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  tower  on  which  we  stand,  and  the 
group  of  the  surrounding  palaces  oc- 
cupy a    depression   between  the  hill 
upon  which  rises  the  ch.  of  the  Ara 
Coeli  on  one  side  and  the  Monte  Ca- 
prino  with  the   Palazzo  Caffarelli   on 
the  other.     This  narrow  level   space 
was  called  the  Intennontium,  and  in 
more  ancient  times  the  Asylum.    We 
have  no  positive  knowledge  as  regards 
the  respective  position  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  Optimus  Maximus,  and  the 
Arx,   which  once   crowned    the    two 
summits  of  the  Capitol ine  Hill.    The 
scholar  can  find  some  useful  hints   on 
this   long    discussed  problem  in    the 
'Bullettino  della  Commissione  Arch. 
Municipale  di   Rome,'   vol.  i.  p.  138. 
From  the  Capitol,  as  a  central  point, 
we  may  trace  a  semicircle  from  the 
Pincian  Hill,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
modern  city,  to  the  Aventine  on  the  S., 
embracing  in  its  circuit  the  line  of  the 
existing  walls.      This  area   includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  ancient  Home  as  it 
existed  before  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  heart  of  the  city  was,  of  course,  the 
Forum,  the  open  irregular  space  which 
lies    immediately  below  ^s;    it   will 
serve  as  a  guiding  point  in  enabling  us 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  hills.  The  topo- 
graphy and  monuments  of  this  classical 
spot  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent 
page,  under  the  article  "  Forum,"  and 
need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  here. 
The  CapitoUney  on  which  we  stand, 
forms  the  first  of  the  7  hills.    Above 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  Forum 
rises  the    Palatine,   the    seat  of  the 
earliest  settlement  of  Rome,  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Csesars.     Farther  to    the   rt.  is   the 
Aventine,  its   N.W.  base  washed  by 
the  Tiber,  and  its  summit  crowned  by 
the  churches  of  Santa  Sabina,   Sant' 
Alessio,  and  11  Priorato.    In  the  valley, 
the  Yallis  Murcia  of  the  kingly  period, 
between  these  2  hills,  was  the  Circus 
Maximus,  the  pearest    extremity  of 
which  will  be  easily  recognised  by  the 
tall  chimney  of  one  of  the  Roman  gas- 


works. Over  the  Coliseum  the  eye 
rests  on  the  Bas^ica  of  the  Lateran, 
marking  the  extreme  N-E.  boundary 
of  the  Ccslian,  N.  of  ^he  Cselian,  and  oh 
the  1.  of  the  Coliseum,  is  the  Esquiline, 
more  extensive  than  any  of  the  other 
hills,  and  marked  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity by  the  r^ins  of  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  at  its  northern  ^ngle  by  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggio^e,  while  the 
ruined  dome  of  the  so-called  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica  and  the  walls  of  the 
city  indicate  its  extreme  boundary  on 
the  E.  The  Quirinal,  a  long  narrow  emi- 
nence, begins  at  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
visible  from  the  easteqi  angle  of  the 
tower.  We  can  easily  see  from  this 
point  that  a  portion  of  the  hill  had  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  Trajan's 
Forum,  as  we  shall  find  stated  here- 
after on  the  inscription  of  his  column. 
The  massive  square  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  called  the  Torre  delle  Milizie  (vul- 
garly known  as  Tower  of  Nero),  and 
the  walls  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus, 
assist  us  in  marking  the  line  which 
separates  the  base  of  the  Quirinal 
from  that  of  the  EsquiUne.  The  Qui- 
rinal stretches  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  the  N.E.  behind  the  Colonna 
Palace.  It  is  covered  with  buildings, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  is 
the  Palace  of  the  King.  The  Viminal, 
between  the  Quirinal  and  the  !^squi- 
line,  is  remarkable  for  its  fiat  sur- 
face, which  makes  it  difficult  to  distin- 
guish as  a  separate  eminence;  a  part 
of  it  is  covered  by  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Panis- 
Pema  occupies  nearly  its  hig[hest  points 
and  the  hill  may  be  traced  in  the  gar- 
dens extending  from  it  to  the  Piazza 
di  Termini  and  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
In  walking  from  the  Trinity  de*  Monti 
to  S.  Maria  Mag^iore,  the  separation 
between  the  Quirinal  and  Viipinal  is 
distinctly  recognised.  These  are  the 
7  l^ills  which  were  included  within  the 
walls  of  Seryius  Tullius ;  but  there  are 
others  beyond  those  limits,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  particularise.  N.  of  the 
Quirinal  is  Mont^  Pincio,  the  Collis 
Hortulorum,  the  favourite  promenade 
of  the  modern  liomans.  Qn  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  is  the  Janiculum,  v^t 
the  foot  of  which  lies  the  quarter  of 
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Trastevere ;  at  its  southern  extremity, 
but  without  the  walls,  is  the  Monte 
Verde,  overlooking  the  Tiber ;  beyond, 
to  the  N.  of  the  Janiculum,  is  the  Mom 
Vaticanus;  and  in  the  extreme  distance, 
forming  the  boundary  of  our  present 
prospect,  is  the  Monte  Mario,  capped 
by  the  villa  Mellini,  surrounded  by 
cypress  plantations.  The  area  between 
the  Janiculum  and  the  Pincian  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  modem  Rome.  The 
last  eminence  that  remains  to  be  noticed 
is  the  artificial  mound  called  Monte 
Testaccio,  from  the  fragments  of  earthen 
vessels  of  which  it  is  formed;  it  is 
situated  at  the  southern  angle  of  the 
Aurelian  walls,  at  the  foot  of'  the 
Aventine,  between  the  river  and  the 
pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  but  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  point  where 
we  are  now  standing,  the  higher  mass 
of  the  Aventi^ie  intervening. 

§  8.  Gei^crai^  Review  of  the  Ruins. 

The  Ruins  of  Rome  may  be  classed 
under  3  heads:  1.  The  works  of  the 
Royal  or  Kingly  period ;  2.  Of  the  Re- 
publican or  Consular ;  and  3.  Of  the 
Empire,  not  a  trace  being  visible 
of  the  civilization  that  preceded  Ro- 
mulus, except,  perhaps,  a  few  flint 
implements,  and  fragments  of  earthen- 
ware of  pre-historical  character  found 
lately  on  the  Esquiline. 

1.  The  Kingly  Period (b.  c.  753-510). 
— The  consideration  of  this  first  period 
carries  us  back  to  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  to  enter  into  minute  particulars 
of  which  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place  in  a  work  of  this  description,  and 
would  involve  details  with  which  the 
traveller  maybe  presumed  to  be  already 
fkmiliar.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  state  that  the  Latin 
settlement  attributed  to  Romulus  was 
situated  on  the  Palatine,  the  site  of 
the  earlier  settlement  of  Jlvander  and 
his  Arcadians,  and  was  probably  not 
more  than  a  mile  in  circumference. 
The  Sabine  colopy  of  Tatius  occupied 
the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal,  the 
Capitoline  being  their  citadel.  The 
Etruscans  had  their  settlements  on  the 
CJaplian  and  parts  of  the  Esquiline. 
In  these  times  there  were  small  lakes 


or  swamps  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine,   and  between   the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline.    The  union  of  the 
three  settlements  led  to  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  city,  and,  in  less  than 
150    years    from    the    foundation  by 
Romulus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  architectural  monu- 
ments of  Rome,   was  constructed  to 
drain  these  marshes.   The  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline 
was  then  set  apart  for  the  general  as- 
semblies of  the  united  nations,   and 
became,  under  the  name  of  the  Forum, 
the  seat  and  centre  of  Roman  greatness. 
The  western  slopes  of  the  Palatine  were 
the  stfenes  of  those  poetical  traditions 
which  are  identified  with  the  earliest 
history  of  the  city,  and  some  antiquaries 
have  even  fixed  the  sites  where  stood 
the  Ruminal  fig-tree,  the  altar  of  Her- 
cules, the  Lupercal,  and  even  the  cave 
of  Cacus.    The  latter  is  still  pointed 
out  in  the  slopes  of  the  Aventine,  on 
the  side  overlooking  the  Tiber.    The 
few   remains    of   the    kingly    period 
which  are  now  extant  are  entirely  in 
the    Etruscan    style,    built    of   large 
quadrilateral    blocks,  like    the  walls 
of  Volterra,  Cortona,  and  other  cities 
of   Etruria.     These    remains   are  the 
Mamertine  prisons,  begun  by  Ancus 
Martins  (b.c.  640),  and  enlarged  by 
Servius  Tullius  (b.c.  578) ;  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  of  Tarquinius  Prisons  (b.  c. 
616);  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  the 
Palatine,  and  of  the  early  fortifications 
on  the  Cailian  (near  S.  Gregorio),  and 
Viminal  (opposite  S.  Vitale) :  those  of 
the  walls  arid  agger  of  Servius  Tullius, 
which    will    be    hereafter    described: 
a  platform  of  a  temple  in  the  garden  of 
the  German  Embassy  (Palazzo  Cafia- 
relli)  on  the  Capitol ;  and  some  early 
tombs  of  Etruscan  style  lately  found  in 
the  neighbourhood   of  the  ch.   of  S. 
Eusebio  on  the  Esquiline.   (  Vide  *  Bull, 
della  Comm.  Arch.,'  vol.  ii.  p.  46).' 

2.  The  Consular  or  Republican  Period 
(B.C.  510-30). — The  storming  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls  (b.c.  390),  no 
doubt  involved  the  destruction  of  ^lany 
buildings,  both  of  the  kingly  and  early 
republican  periods.  The  reconstruction 
of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  too 
hurried  to  allow  much  attention  to  the 
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arts,  and  it  was  not  until  a  compara- 
tively late  period  that  Rome  began  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  magnificence 
of  its  public  monuments.  The  intro- 
duction of  new  divinities  required  other 
and  more  splendid  temples,  and  the 
luxury  and  taste  acquired  in  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  naturally  led  to  the 
construction  of  palaces  and  theatres  on 
a  more  spacious  and  costly  plan  than  had 
been  previously  adopted.  The  boast  of 
Augustus,  that  he  found  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble,  may  be  taken  as 
a  collateral  proof  of  the  architectural 
mediocrity  of  the  republican  city.  Still, 
during  the  last  century  of  the  republic, 
several  public  works  of  considerable 
magnitude  were  executed.  The  mili- 
tary ways,  paved  with  large  blocks  of 
lava,  and  particularly  the  magnificent 
Via  Appia,  constructed  by  Appius 
Claudius  and  still  perfect  through  a 
portion  of  its  course,  served  as  a  model 
for  the  paved  roads  of  later  times ;  but 
the  remains  of  other  republican  struc- 
tures which  can  now  be  recognised 
are  few.  We  will  give  here  a  list  of 
the  ruins  which  undoubtedly  belong  to 
the  ^Republican  age.  The  reader  will 
find  in  the  course  of  this  work  a  more 
detailed  account  of  those  which  seem 
worthy  of  a  special  examination. 

The  best  group  of  monuments  of  an 
early  character,  and  relating  to  the 
oldest  associations  of  the  city,  wafe 
lately  discovered  by  Sig.  Rosa,  at  the 
N.W.  comer  of  the  Palatine.  The 
walls  of  the  Tabularium,  at  the  base 
of  the  Capitol,  and  overlooking  the 
Forum,  and  the  Doric  portico  which 
surmounts  it,  were  rebuilt  by  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus  in  B.C.  77.  We  may 
also  mention  as  a  recollection  of  the 
Republican  age,  the  Tarpeian  Sock, 
visible  from  the  grounds  annexed  to 
the  Prussian  Embassy  and  Archseologi* 
cal  Institute.  No  remains  exist  of  the 
Capitolium  Vetus,  which  stood  on  the 
Quirinal  between  the  Royal  gardens  and 
the  Villa  Barberini  :  but  its  situation 
has  been  determined  by  the  discovery 
of  several  inscriptions,  illustrated  by 
Prof.  Mommsen  in  the  *  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Latinarum,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  587, 588. 
Of  the  Republican  temples  the  only  one 
now  standing  in  good  preservation  is 


that  of  the  Fortuna  Virilis,  near  the 
Ponte  Rotto ;  but  remsuins  of  the  temples 
of  Bellona  and  Bonos,  near  the  Porta 
Collina,  have  been  exposed  in  the 
foundations  of  the  new  Treasury  during 
the  present  year. .  Beneath  the  ch.  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Carcere,  near  the  Piazza 
Montanara,  are  some  early  substruc- 
tions and  pillars  that  belong  undoubtedly 
to  the  temples  of  Juno  Sospita,  Hope, 
and  Piety.  The  cell  of  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,  dates  probably  from  the  re- 
publican period,  although  the  columns 
belong  to  subsequent  restorations,  as 
also  do  the  foundations  of  many  temples 
restored  by  the  Emperors,,  especially 
those  of  Jupiter  Stator  on  the  Palatine, 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  Forum,  &c. 

Among  the  hydraulic  works  anterior 
to  Augustus  we  may  mention  the  sub- 
terranean watercourse  of  the  fAppian 
aqueduct,  discovered  by  Fabretti  in  the 
vineyard  of  Benedetto  Santori  at  La 
Moletta — that  of  the  Anio  Vetus,  de- 
scribed by  Piranesi,  and  found  again 
several  times  in  our  days,  in  levelling 
for  the  rly.  station — and  the  magnificent 
remains  of  the  united  streams  of  the 
Marcia,  Tepula,  and  Julia,  near  the 
Porta  Maggiora,  although  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
original  work  from  the  additions  and 
restorations  made  during  the  early 
period  of  the  Empire.  In  the  hydraulic 
class  of  Republican  works  we  must 
comprehend  also  the  quays  supporting 
the  banks  of  the  river,  especially  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  in 
front  of  the  Emporium,  the  substruc- 
tion of  the  island  of  S.  Bartolommeo, 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  bridges,  described  §  5. 

Among  the  places  of  public  resort  or 
business,  are  to  be  mentioned  the  ruins 
of  the  Portico  of  Philippus,  near  the 
Piazza  della  Tartarughe,  the  portico 
surrounding  the  docks  and  landing- 
places  near  the  Testaccio,  the  only  ruin 
in  Rome  built  in  opus  incertum :  the 
remains  of  the  Septa  under  the  Doria 
Palace,  those  of  the  Forum  Olitorium 
(Piazza  Montanara),  Romanum,  and  of 
Julius  Ccesar  (Via  del  Ghettarello) — the 
early  substructions  of  the  Circus  Maxu- 
mus  and  Circus  Flaminius :  those  of  the 
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Theatre  of  Pompeyy  those  of  the  Gardens 
of  Oesar,  outside  the  Porta  Portese,  &c. 
The  last  and  richest  class  of  monu- 
ments of  the  Consular  age  consists  of 
the  tombs.    Those  of  the  Scipios,  of 
Gsecilia   Metella,   of  the  Sempronian 
femily,  of  Bibulus,  and  of  Eurysaces, 
will  he  described  in  §  16.   But  we  must 
not  close  this  paragraph  without  men- 
tioning one  of  the  most  singular  dis- 
coveries erer  made  in  our  epoch,  that 
is  to  say,  the  discovery  of  the  famous 
Putkoli,  or  pits,  where  the  corpses  of 
slaves,    beggars,  and    criminals  were 
buried  or  heaped  confusedly  together, 
until  the  lugubrious  tract  of  ground 
was  given  to  MacsBuas  to  convert  into 
a  gajrden.     In  removing  the  modern 
soil  between  the  churches  of  S.  Antonio 
and  S.  Eusebio  on  the  Esquiline,  for  the 
opening  of  the  Via  Napoleon  III.,  the 
foundations  of  the  PuticoU  were  exca- 
vated.   They  consist  of  a  large  number 
of  chambers  about  17  ft.  square,  entirely 
filled  up  with  ashes,  bones,  and  organic 
detritus.     The  space  occupied  by  this 
early  cemetery,  according  to  Horace,  was 
1000  ft.  loDg,  300  wide;  and  its  extent 
was  marked  by  a  channel  of  travertine, 
considerable  portions  of  which  were 
found  in  March  1874.    The  solid  rock 
of  tufa  on  which  the  Puticoli  rest,  is 
pierced  with  narrow  galleries  on  which 
open  several  sepulchral  chambers  or 
hpyogsea,  of  early  Etruscan  style.    The 
reader  may  consult  on  this  subject  the 
description  given  by  Sig.  Lanciani,  in 
the  •Bull,  della  Comm.  Arch.*  vol.  ii. 
pp.  46,  .59. 

The  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  Eepub- 
lican  period  found  up  to  the  present 
day  exceed  the  number  of  2000,  and 
have  been  collected  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  gigantic  work  published  by  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Berlin,  under  the 
name  of  *  Corpus  Inscriptkmum  Laiin- 
arum,* 

3.  The  Empire  (b.c.  30 — ^a.d.  476). — 
Augustus,  after  the  victory  of  Actium, 
built  on  the  Palatine  the  magnificent 
Temple  of  Apollo  and  his  own  palace, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Villa  Mills,  and  filled  the  Campus 
Martins  with  temples,  porticoes,  thea- 
tres, and  other  buildings.    Of  those 


constructions,  portions  of  which   re- 
main at  the  present  time,  in  addition 
to  his  own  palace,  may  be  cited  the 
Forum  which  bore  his  name,  with  the 
Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  in  the  centre, 
the    Basilica    Julia,    the  Temple    of 
Julius  Csesar,  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus, 
the  Portico  of  Octavia,  the  Imperial 
Mausoleum,  now  the  Amfiteatro  Corea, 
the  Arch  of  the  Marcia,  Tepula,  and 
Julia  waters,  now  Porta  S.  Lorenzo. 
A  complete    list    of   the  monuments 
raised  by  him  at  his  own  expense  in 
the    Roman  world    is    given  by   the 
famous   Greek,  Latin   inscription   on 
the   Augusteum  at  Ancyra  in    Asia 
Minor    (cf.     Mommsen's     Monumenta 
Ancyrana,  and  Perrot's  Galatid).    The 
pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  near  the 
Protestant  burial-ground,  was  erected 
about  this  time.     Agrippa,  following 
the  example  of  his  master,  contributed 
largely  to  the  embellishment  of  Rome, 
and  constructed  extensive  thermse  in 
the  Campus  Martins,   which  served  as 
the  model  of  those  immense  structures 
erected  by  the  later  Emperors.    His 
great  work   was   the   Pantheon  (b.c. 
26),  the  best-preserved  monument  of 
ancient   Rome,   adjoining   his    baths. 
The  Arch  of  Dolabella,  on  the  Cselian, 
was  erected,  as  the  inscription  tells  us, 
in    the    consulate   of   Dolabella    and 
Silanus,  in  the  10th  year  of  our  era. 
Tiberius  (a.d.  14)  enlarged  the  Impe- 
rial Palace,  connecting  with  it    the 
house  of  Germanicus,  began  the  Prse- 
torian  Camp,  the  outline  of  which  may 
still    be  traced  at   the   north-eastern 
angle  of  the  city ;  and  rebuilt  the  Tem- 
ple of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  that  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  whose  columns 
and  cella  are  preserved  in  the  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin.  Caligula  (a.d.  38) 
enlarged  the  palace  of  the  Csesars  on 
the  Palatine;  and   Claudius  (a.d.  41) 
constructed  that  noble  aqueduct  that 
bears  his  name,  which  is  still  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.     But  all  these 
works  were  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent 
building  of  Nero  (a.d.   54).    The  fire 
which  he  is  accused  of  kindling  de- 
stroyed more  than  half  of  the  city,  and 
upon  its  ruins  arose  his  Golden  House, 
occupying  a  space  equal   to  that  of  a 
large  town,  filling  the  valley  since  occu- 
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pied  by  the  Coliseum,  and  extending 
on  the  Esquiline  as  far  as  the  Gardens 
of  Maecenas,  near  the  modem  rly.  stat. 
Nero  also  rebuilt  a  large  portion  of 
Rome,  and  constructed  baths,  now  co- 
vered by  modern  palaces,  between  the 
Pantheon  and  the  Piazza  Navona.    He 


Antoninus  Pius  (a.b.  138)  and  his  wife 
Faustina  was  raised  to  them  by  the 
senate.  The  column  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lins  Antoninus  (a.d.  161),  called  the 
Antonine  Column,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  Trajan  as  a  work  of  art,  is  one  of 
the  well-known  monuments  of  Rome. 


completed    the    Circus    of   Caligula,    The  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the 


partly  occupied  by  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Vatican  Palace,  and 
memorable  as  the  spot  on  which  many 
of  the  early  Christians  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom.   To  Vespasian  (a.d.  70)  we 
are  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Forum  Pads  and  the  Coliseum,  or  Fla- 
vian amphitheatre,  the  noblest  ruin 
in  existence.      It    was  dedicated  by 
Titus  (a.d.  79),   10    years   after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  but  not  finally 
completed  until  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Domitian.    On  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Esquiline,   Titus   converted   a 
portion  of  Nero's  palace  into  substruc- 
tions for  his  baths,  so  well  known  by 
their  picturesque  remains.    Domitian 
(a.d.  81)  enlarged  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars,  and  began  some  baths  near 
those  of  Titus,  which  were  more  ex- 
tensive in  their  plan  than  those  of  his 
predecessor,  and  were  finished  by  Tra- 
jan. He  also  erected  the  beautiful  Arch 
of  Titus,  to   commemorate  the   con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  his  predecessor. 

Nerva  (a.d.   96)  finished   the   Forum 

Tranaitorium,    which    also    bore     his 

name ;  and  his  great  successor  Trajan 

(a.d*  98)  erected  a  temple    in  it  to 

Minerva,  the  front  of  which  remained 

standing  until  the   17th  centy.,  when 

it  was  destroyed  by  Paul  V.    Trajan 

has  also  left  us  in  the  remains  of 

the  Ulpian  Basilica  and  his  funeral 

column  two  of  the  most  interesting 

monuments  of  Rome.    The  works  of 

Hadrian  (a.d.  117)  peculiarly  mark  his 

taste  for  the  colossal.   His  Temples  of 

Venus  and  Rome  were  erected  from  his 

own  designs  and  under  his  personal 

direction.   His  villa  near  Tivoli  was  on 

the  most  exaggerated  scale;  and  his 

mausoleum,  now  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 

gelo,  is   gigantic  in   its   dimensions. 

The  Pons  Mlms  was  also  constructed 

by  Hadrian  as  a  passage  to  his  tomb. 

The  temple  at  the ,  extremity  of  the 

Forum   which  bears    the    name    of  I  death  of  his  rival.   To  the  same  period 


Forum  was.  erected  to  him  and  his  sons 
Caracalla    and    Gfeta  by    the  senate 
(A.D.  205);  as  the  other  which  bears 
his  name,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  was 
in  honour  of  the  emperor,  his  wife, 
and  his  sons,  by  the  goldsmiths  and 
dealers  of  that  locality.  To  this  period 
may   be  ascribed  the   Janus    in  the 
same  locality.    The  Baths  of  Caracalla 
(A.D.  211)  surpass   in  magnitude  all 
previous    works  of  the    same  kind: 
their  ruins   still  excite  the  surprise 
of  every  traveller,  and  are  remark- 
able  as    having    supplied    the    mu- 
seums of  our  time  with  the  Famese 
Hercules,  the  Toro  Famese,  and  other 
celebrated  statues.  These  Thermae  were 
completed  by  Elagabalus  (a.d.  218), 
and  his  successor  Alex.  Severas  (a.d. 
222).    Aurelian  erected  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  on  the  Quirinal,  whose  mas- 
sive substructions  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Colonna   Palace, 
and    (a.d.    271)     accomplished    the 
greatest  work  of  the  latter  times  of 
the  Empire,  by  surrounding  Rome  with 
the  immense  fortification  represented 
by  the  actual  walls.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Baths   of  Diocletian 
(a.d.    302),  which  have  peculiar  in- 
terest  from  the  tradition   that  they 
were  built  by  the  Christians  during 
the  persecutions  of  his  reign,  there 
are    few    ruins    to    detain    us    until 
the  time  of  Constantine  (a.d.  306). 
The  baths  of  this  emperor  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  Villas  Aldobrandini 
and    Rospigliosi,     on    the    Quirinal. 
His  arch,  erected  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  Maxentius,  is  near  the 
Coliseum,  and  is  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs  plundered  from  an  arph  of  Tra- 
jan, the  site  of  which  is  now  unknown. 
His  Basilica  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous    ruins  bordering   on   the 
Fomm :  it  was  built  by  Maxentius,  and 
dedicated   by   Constantine   after   the 
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belong  the  temple  and  circus  near 
the  Appian  Way,  erected  by  Maxen- 
tins  to  the  memory  of  his  son  Romulns 
(jLD.  311).  The  Fons  Gratianus,  con- 
stmcted  by  the  emperors  Yalentinian 
and  Gratian  (a.d.  364),  still  connects 
the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Tras- 
tevere.  The  column  of  Phocas  was 
erected  a.d.  608  by  the  exarch  Smarag- 
dus  to  the  Greek  emperor  of  that  name ; 
but  the  column  is  evidently  of  an 
earlier  date,  probably  removed  from 
some  edifice  of  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines. 

This  rapid  review  of  the  leading  ruins 
will  be  useful  to  the  traveller  in  en- 
abling him.  to  understand  the  age  of 
the  different  monuments,  as  it  will 
also  in  pointing  out  the  chronolo- 
gical succession  to  such  as  wish  to 
study  the  history  of  Rome  by  means 
of  her  existing  ruins,  and  to  follow 
the  progress  of  her  architecture  through 
its  various  stages  down  to  the  decline 
of  art  under  the  later  emperors. 

It  will  scarcely  be  less  instructive 
to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  gradual 
ruin  of  the  city.    On  the  Conversion 
of  Constantine  to  Christianity  some 
of  the  ancient  temples  were  changed 
into    places    for   Christian    worship, 
but  a  still  greater  number  were  de- 
stroyed.   Independently  of  the  injuries 
sustained  from  the  invading   armies 
of  Alaric   (a.d.  410),  Genseric  (455), 
Ricimer    (472),     Vitiges   (537),    and 
Totila  (546),  tie  inhabitants  appear  to 
have  regarded  the  ancient  buildings  as 
so  many  public  quarries.    Belisarius 
employed  die  remains  of  ancient  edifices 
in  repairing  the  walls  during  his  cele- 
brated defence  of  the  city.    The  aque- 
ducts had  been  previously  destroyed  by 
Vitiges,  who  burnt  everything  outside 
the  walls ;  the  baths  were  thus  rendered 
useless,  and  the  Campagna  was   re- 
duced to  a  state  of  desolation  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered.     To- 
tila is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
the  destruction  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Csesars.     In  the  7th  and  8th  centuries 
Home  suffered  a    constant  succession 
of  calamities ;    earthquakes,    inunda- 
tions of  the  Tiber,  and  the  famine  and 
pestilence  of  which  they  were  the  na- 
tural precursors,   desolated   the  city 


more  than  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians 
or  the  subsequent  sieges  of  the  Lom- 
bards.   From  the  end  of  the  7th  to  the 
close  of  the  8th  century  5  inundations 
are   recorded,  in  one  of   which    the 
whole  city  was  under  water  for  several 
days.    The  disputed  succession  to  the 
papacy,  the  contests  of  the  popes  with 
the  German  emperors,   and  the   fre- 
quent absence  of  the  court,  had  also 
considerable   influence  in   leading  to 
the  neglect  and  ruin  of  the  city.     The 
Normans  of  Robert  Guiscard  surpassed 
all   previous  invaders  in  the  extent 
of  their  ravages ;  they  burnt  the  city 
from    the    Aitonine    column    to  the 
Flaminian  gate,  and  from  the  Lateran 
to  the  Capitol ;  they  ruined  the  Capitol 
and  the  Coliseum,  and  laid  waste  the 
whole  of  the  Esquiline.     The  great 
monuments  were  soon  afterwards  oc- 
cupied   as    fortresses    by  the   ruling 
Roman  families.    The  Coliseum,  the 
Septizonium  of  Severus,  and  the  Arches 
of  Titus  and  Janus  were  seized  upon  by 
the  Frangipanis ;  the  tomb  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey   by  the 
Orsinis;   the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus 
and  the  Baths  of  Constantine  by  the 
Colonnas ;  the  Tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella 
was  converted  into  a  fortress  by  the 
Savellis  and  the  Caetanis ;  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol  were  held  by  the  Corsis ;  the 
Quirinal  by  the  Contis ;  and  the  Pan- 
theon so  frequently  received  the  garri- 
sons of  the  Pope  that  in  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  it  bore  the  name  of  S,  Maria 
in  titrribus.  Even  the  Basilicas  were  not 
secure ;  that  of  St.  Paul  was  fortified 
by  the  Corsis,  and  that  of  St.  Peter  by 
the  people.    But  these  were  not  the 
only  calamities  of  Rome  during  the 
middle  ages.     In  1345  the  city  was 
again  inundated  by  the  Tiber,  and  no- 
thing but  the  summits  of  the  hills  are 
said  to  have  remained  uncovered.     In 
1349    it  was    desolated  by  a  fearful 
earthquake.     In  1527  it  was  cruelly 
pillaged  by  the  Conn^table  de  Bourbon ; 
and,  as  Gibbon  truly  observes,  suffered 
more  from  him  than  from  the  ravages 
of  Genseric,  Vitiges,  and  Totila.    The 
Constable,   according  to  the  account 
of  the  Marquis  Bonaparte,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  opened  his  first  trench 
before  the  face  of  the  Aurelian  wall, 
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on  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Me- 
tella.  Thus,  fatally  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  that  part  of  the  Appitin 
road,  the  artillery  injured  that  tomb 
and  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  demo- 
lished the  sepulchres  bordering  the 
Appian  Way,  and  mutilated  the  baths 
of  Caracalla.  In  1530  the  city  was 
visited  by  another  inundation,  scarcely 
less  calamitous  than  the  preceding. 
From  a  very  early  period  the  erection 
of  new  churches  and  the  repairs  of 
the  city  walls  had  continually  operated 
to  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
monuments ;  the  lime-kilns  of  the 
middle  ages  were  supplied  from  the 
ruins,  and  the  temples  and  other  build- 
ings were  despoiled  of  their  columns 
for  the  decorations  of  religious  edifices. 
The  popes  are  responsible  for  a  large 
share  of  this  system  of  wholesale  de- 
struction. As  early  as  the  8th  centy.  we 
find  Gregory  III.  taking  9  columns 
from  some  temple  for  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter.  Adrian  I.  destroyed  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  to  build 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin.  Paul  II.  built 
the  Palace  of  St.  Mark  with  materials 
taken  from  the  Coliseum.  By  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  so  many 
monuments  had  been  ruined  for  build- 
ing purposes  or  burnt  into  lime,  that, 
when  ^neas  Sylvius  was  elected  pope 
under  the  name  of  Pius  II.,  he  issued  a 
bull  to  prevent  the  further  continuance 
of  the  practice:  "De  Antiquis  -^di- 
ficiis  non  diiniendis"  (1462).  Notwith- 
standing this  measure,  Sixtus  IV.  in 
1474  destroyed  what  remained  of  the 
stone  piers  of  the  Sublician  bridge 
to  make  cannon-balls,  and  swept 
away  numerous  ruins  in  his  general 
reform  of  the  city.  Alexander  VI.  de- 
stroyed a  pyramid  near  the  Vatican  to 
construct  a  covered  way  leading  from 
the  Palace  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Paul  III.  plundered  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  built 
the  Famese  Palace  with  blocks  of 
travertine  brought  from  the  Coli- 
seum, although  he  had  issued  a  bull 
making  it  a  capital  offence  to  '*  grind 
down"  statues.  Sixtus  V.  removed  the 
works  of  art  of  the  Septizonium  of 


Severus  to  ornament  St.  Peter's.  Ur- 
ban VIII.  removed  in  part  the  base- 
ment of  the  Tomb  of  Ceecilia  Metella 
to  construct  the  Fountain  of  Trevi, 
built  the  Barberini  Palace  with  mate- 
rials taken  from  the  Coliseum,  and 
stripped  the  Pantheon  of  the  sheets 
of  bronze  which  had  escaped  the  plun- 
der of  the  emperor  Constans  11.  in  the 
7th  century,  to  construct  the  baldac- 
chino  over  the  great  altar  at  St.  Peter's 
— an  act  immortalised  by  Pasquin  in  a 
saying  which  has  now  almost  become 
a  proverb : — 

"  Quod  non  fecerunt  Barbari,  fecere  Barberini." 

Paul  V.  removed  the  entablature 
and  pronaos  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas 
Minerva  in  the  Forum  Transitorium 
to  build  his  fountain  on  the  Jani- 
culum,  and  the  last  of  the  marble 
columns  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantino 
to  support  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
before  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 
Alexander  VII.  destroyed  an  ancient 
arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  widen  the 
Corso.  Most  of  the  statues  of  saints 
and  prophets  in  the  churches  were 
worked  out  of  ancient  columns,  and 
the  marbles  which  so  profusely  deco- 
rate the  altars  may  in  many  instances 
be  recognised  as  fragments  of  classical 
buildings. 

From  these  details  the  reader  may 
be  surprised  that  so  many  relics 
of  a  city  which  has  existed  for  2600 
years  are  still  visible.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  condition  of  the 
great  capitals  of  our  own  time,  how 
few  there  are  which  have  preserved 
unchanged  even  their  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages  I  If  Rome  had  under- 
gone as  many  alterations  as  London 
has  witnessed  within  the  lapse  of  a 
few  centuries,  we  should  not  find  one 
stone  standing  upon  another  which 
we  could  identify  with  her  historic 
annals. 

After  this  general  sketch  ?  of  the 
monuments  and  their  vicissitudes,  we 
shall  proceed  to  describe  them  one 
by  one,  classifying  the  ruins  under 
separate  heads,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
convenience  or  taste  of  the  traveller 
to  combine  the  classical  antiquities 
with  the   ecclesiastical    edifices    apd 
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Other  objects  of  interest,  or  examine 
each  class  separately.    It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
his  attention  that  there  are  few  ruins 
which  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
antiquarian  controversy;   and  that  to 
enter  into  these  disputes  would  only 
serve  to  bewilder  him  upon   almost 
every  question  of  Eoman  topography ; 
besides,  these   vexed   questions  have 
been    impartially    reviewed    in    Mr. 
Dyer's  article  Moma  of  the  *  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Geography,'  mentioned  in 
our  Introductory  Remarks  (p.  [45]). 
In  many  instances  the  doubt  which 
hangs    over    the    name    and    object 
of  certain   monuments  will  never  be 
removed,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
real  destination  would  add  but  little  to 
the  interest  of  the  ruin.     For,  in  spite 
of  what  has  been  written,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spectator  must  depend  on 
his  own  enthusiasm ;  the  ruins  are  but 
the  outlines  of  a  picture  which  the 
imagination  and  memory  must  fill  up : 
and' they  who  do  not  expect  too  much 
are  less  likely  to  be  disappointed  than 
those  who  look  for  visible  memorials 
of  the  heroes,  poets,  and  orators  whose 
fame  has  consecrated  the  soil,  and  in- 
vested even  the  name  of  Rome  with 
imperishable  interest. 

*'  Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes?  where  the 

steep 
Tarpeian?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Ciured  all  ambition.   Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here?" 

§  9.  Forums. 

'*  Yes ;  and  in  yon  field  below 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep — 
The  Fonmi,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — bums  with 
Cicero ! 
The  field  of  freedom,  £su:tion,  fame,  and  blood: 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled. 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  fail'd/* 

Childe  Harold. 

1.  The  Roman  Forum, — The  recent 
excavations  made  by  the  Italian  Go- 
vernment, under  the  direction  of  Sig. 
Rosa,  have  removed  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  doubts  which  perplexed  the 
writers  of  former  times  with  regard  to 
the  situation  and  the  extent   of  the 


Forum.    This  celebrated  area,  where 
the  fate  of  the  world  has  been  discussed 
so  often,  has  the  form  of  a  trapeze  or 
irregular  square,  extending  from  the 
Arch   of   Septimius    Severus   to    the 
Temple  of  Julius  Caesar  on  its  longest 
diameter,  and  from  the  ch.  of  S.  Adri- 
ano  to  the  steps  of  the  Basilica  Julia 
on  the  other.    It  is  paved  with  large 
slabs  of  travertine,  and  decorated  with 
the  following  monuments.  On  the  W. 
side,  along  the  street  separating  it  from 
the  Basilica  Julia,  there  are  7  square 
basements  of  honorary  columns,  frag- 
ments of  which  lie  scattered  around. 
These  columns  are  represented  in  one 
of  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  were    coated  with  gilt 
bronze  (as  can  be  seen  by  the  holes  left 
by  the  cramps  which  supported  it) : 
they  were  surmounted  also  by  statues 
of  gilt  bronze.     On  the  S.  side,  facing 
the  Temple  of  Julius  Caesar  and  the 
Rostra  Julia,  a  line  of  shops  was  dis- 
covered in  1872,  built  probably  at  the 
end  of  the  3rd  or  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century.     These  shops,  interesting 
for  the  history  of  the  later  alterations 
of  the  Forum,  were  pulled  down  by  Sig. 
Rosa,  in  spite  of  the  orders  given  by 
the  Government  and  of  the  unanimous 
opposition  of  antiquaries  of  all  nations. 
On  the  N.  side,  facing  the  Rostra  and 
the  Arch  of  Severus,  stands  the  column 
of  Phocas.   The  solitary  Column^  called 
by  Lord  Byron 

"  the  nameless  column  with  a  buried  base," 

was  excavated  to  its  base  in  1813,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire ;  it  is  no  longer  nameless,  an  in- 
scription upon  its  pedestal  stating  that 
it  was  raised  to  the  Emperor  Phocas, 
whose  gilt  statue  stood  on  the  top,  by 
the  exarch  Smaragdus,  in  a.d.  608.  At 
the  base  of  this  column,  and  bordering 
on  the  ancient  road  which  separates 
them  from  the  Basilica  Julia,  are  7 
pedestals,  which  probably  supported 
votive  statues  or  pillars.  A  little  more 
to  the  N.W.  stand  the  two  magnifi- 
cent bas-reliefs  discovered  in  January 
1873,  which  must  be  considered  as  the 
best  works  of  art  found  in  the  course 
of  Sig.  Rosa's  researches.  There  has 
been  much  speculation  as  to  the  use  of 
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these  plutei  or  parapets,  and  the  reason 
of  their  existence.  According  to  the 
best  explanation,  they  marked  the  place 
where  citizens  going  to  vote  at  the 
elections  had  to  pass  land  show  the 
tessercB  of  admission.  The  bas-reliefs 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  plutei^  repre- 
senting the  suovetaurilia  or  sacrifice  of 
a  pig,  sheep,  and  bull,  certainly  refer 
to  the  census  of  the  citizens.  They  are 
carved  in  the  most  exquisite  style.  The 
outer  face  of  one  of  the  slabs  repre- 
sents a  scene  alluding  to  the  law  passed 
by  Domitian  against  the  publication  of 
the  lihelli  famosif  or  libellous  pamphlets : 
and  the  same  on  the  other  slab  refers  to 
another  decree  of  the  same  Emperor 
forbidding  the  eviration  of  young 
slaves.  Such  is  the  explanation  of 
the  bas-reliefs  given  by  Sig.  Carlo 
Ludovico  Visconti,  in  his  French  pam- 
phlet, published  by  Bocca  (216,  Corso) : 
but  there  is  another  interpretation 
given  by  Dr.  W.  Hensen,  the  learned 
secretary  of  the  Prussian  Institute  : 
according  to  which  the  first  bas-relief 
represents  the  burning  of  the  books 
containing  the  list  of  the  credits  of  the 
Imperial  treasury,  ordered  by  Trajan ; 
and  the  second,  his  institution  of  the 
pueri  and  puellas  alimentariif  or  gratui- 
tous education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Roman  Empire  (cf. '  Annali  dell'  Insti- 
tuto'). 

Whatever  the  true  meaning  of  these 
sculptures  ma^  be,  they  deserve  the 
highest  attention,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  perfection  as  Works  of  art,  but 
from  the  view  of  the  W.  and  N.  sides 
of  the  Roman  Forum,  represented  on 
the  background  of  each  scenci  We 
may  easily  recognise  the  Basilica  Julia, 
the  temples  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Arch  of  Tiberius,  the  Rostra,  &c., 
and  their  relative  position  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  existing  remains. 

The  rectangular  basement  of  ma- 
sonry standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
paved  area  of  the  Forum,  is  now 
attributed  to  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Domitian.  When  first  dis- 
covered, it  still  had  some  important 
marks  of  its  former  decorations  r  but 
the  large  blocks  of  giallo  antico,  on 
which  the  basement  rested,  have  been 
removed  by  Sig.  Rosa.    If  this  opinion 


is  confirmed,  the  discovery  must  be 
considered  as  the  final  argument  on 
the  topography  of  the  Roman  Forum 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  for, 
according  to  the  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  Statius,  the  colossus  of  Do- 
mitian had  the  Basilica  Julia  on  the 
rt.,  the  Temples  of  Vespasian  and  Con- 
cordia behind,  the  Basilica  ^Emilia  on 
the  left,  and  the  Temple  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  front;  and  it  is  obvious 
how  perfectly  well  the  ruins  attributed 
to  the  above-mentioned  buildings  cor- 
respond to  the  position  of  the  basement 
discovered  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum. 
We  shall  now  take  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  magnificent  buildings  which  sur- 
round the  Forum,  mentioning  only  the 
names  of  those  which  are  hereafter 
described  under  their  special  classes. 
The  annexed  plan  of  the  excavated 
portion  of  the  Forum  was  drawn  on 
the  spot  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Strutt,  in 
the  be^tining  of  1875. 

Tahularium,  —  Beginning  with  *  the 
ruins  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline* 
the  massive  wall  which  forms  the  sub- 
structions of  the  modem  Capitol  is  one 
of  the  most  ititeresting  existing  frag- 
ments of  Roman  masonry  of  the  Con- 
sular period  :  240  ft.  in  length  and  37  ft. 
in- height,  it  is  composed , of  rectanr 
gular  blocks  of  that  particular  variety 
of  volcanic  tufa  from  Gabii,  called 
Lapis  G abinus  hy  the  ancients.  Upon 
it,  as  upon  a  basement,  are  the  re- 
mains of  16  Doric  half-columns>  upon 
which  stood  a  series  of  arches  23  ft. 
high,  and  about  11  wide,  supporting 
the  architrave  of  the  Tabularium  or 
Record  OflBice.  In  his  restoration  of  the 
building  Canina  supposes  this  Doric 
portico  to  have  been  surmounted  by 
another  of  the  Ionic  order,  scarcely 
a  fragment  of  which  remains.  Within 
the  fa9ade  are  two  Corridors ;  the  lower 
one,  lightened  by  square  windows,  was 
used  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  prison ;  in 
the  upper  one,  Nicholas  V.,  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  centy.,  formed  a 
magazine  for  salt,  which  corroded  the 
pi^rs  and  led  to  their  destruction.  The 
following  inscription  carved  on  the 
architrave  of  an  arch,  on  the  side  of 
the    building    facing   the   Mamertiue 
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prison,  leaves  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
Its  construction  or  restoration,  b.c.  78, 
and  its  use  as  a  Tabularium,  where  the 
tabuia  or  bronze  plates  recording  the 
decrees  of  the  Senate  and  other  public 
acts,  were  preserved  :—q.  lvtativb  . 

Q.  f .  Q.  N.  CATVLVS  .  COS.  8VBSTRVC- 
TIONEM  .  £T  .  TABVLARIVM  .  EX  .  SEN. 
SENT.  FACIENDVM  .  COE&AVIT  .  EIDEM- 

QVE .  PROS;  they  are  therefore  interest- 
ing as  Republican  works,  and  still  more 
80  as  remains  of  the  ancient  Capitol. 

More  recent  excavations  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Tabularimn  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it  to  the  Forum,  the  entrance 
from  the  latter  being  long  closed  by  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  built  against  it. 
These  stairs,  of  67  steps,  are  of  the  Re- 
publican period.  They  form  two  flights 
between  walls  of  the  most  massive 
construction,  supported  upon  hori> 
zontal  arches  or  lintels,  of  which  we 
see  so  few  examples  in  Rome.  During 
the  excavations  which  led  to  their 
discovery,  several  inscriptions  were 
found)  amongst  which  a  small  altar 
rudely   inscribed  c.  fannivs  .  u.f  . 

cos.   DB  SENAT  SENT  DEDIT,   who   Was 

the  author  of  the  celebrated  Sump- 
tuary liaw  (161  B.C.).  These  stairs 
formed  a  passage  from  the  Forum 
into  the  Tabularium,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable' that  it  was  by  them  that  the 
Vitellian  rioters  gained  access  to  the 
Capitol  (a.d.  69),  a  circumstance  that 
led  probably  to  ^eir  being  closed  by 
building  against  the  entrance  the 
temple  dedicated  to  Vespasian. 

The  Doric  portico  of  the  Tabu- 
larium has  been  cleared-  out  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  Architectural 
Museum  of  all  the  fragments  dis- 
covered in  the  Forum^  a  kind  of  sup- 
plement to  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 
This  collection  contains  the  beautiful 
fnuments  found  round  the  Temples 
of  Concord  and  Vespasian,  which  are 
amongst  the  best  existing  specimens  of 
Koman  architectural  decoration.  The 
Archseologieal  Commission  has  recently 
exposed  the  entire  extent  of  this  vi^ne- 
rable  building,  and  it  i's  proposed  to 
tarn  it  into  a  topographieal  museum, 
where  the  architectural  fragments  of 
monuments  no  longer  in  existence  will 


be  preserved  and  classified.  The  place 
is  open  to  visitors  from  9  to  3  p.m., 
and  the  darkest  passages  are  lighted 
by  gas.  The  custode  of  the  Tabu- 
larium— his  name  written  over  the 
door  close  by — will  open  the  gate 
leading  to  the  ruins. 

The  three  temples  of  Saturn,  Ves- 
pasian, and  Concord,  which  stand  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Capitol,  be- 
tween the  Tabularium  and  the  modem 
road,  are  among  the  most  conspicuous 
ornaments  bordering  on  the  Forum. 
The  site  of  the  first  temple  is  marked 
by  an  Ionic  portico  of  8  colunms ;  that 
of  the  second  by  3  beautiful  Corinthian 
pillars  of  white  marble ;   that  of  the 
third  by  a  wide  raised  space,  paved 
with  coloured  marbles.  On  the  W .  side 
of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  is  a  raised 
triangular  space,  surrounded  by  the  re- 
mains of  a  portico  recently  restored. 
This  was  the  Schola  Xantha,  close  to 
which  the  Roman  notaries  had  their 
offices.    Under  the  portico  were  the 
statues  of  the  12  Dii  Consentes  (see 
p.  51).     The  position  of  the  Milliarium 
Aureum  was  near  the  angle  of  the  por- 
tico of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  semicircular  wall  faced 
with  coloured  marbles,  and  extending 
to    the  Arch    of  Septimius   Severus, 
near  which    it  terminated    in  a  co- 
nical    pyramid.      This    semicircular 
construction    represents    the    ancient 
Rostra,  the  conical  pillar,  the   Umbili' 
cus   MomcB,  from  which  all   distances 
within  the  walls  were  measured,  as 
those    beyond    the    gates  of    Rome 
were    inscribed  on  the  M.  Aureum. 
The  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  stands 
in  front  of  the  Teniple  of  Concord; 
behind  it  stood  the  Duillian  column, 
and  before  it  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  now  on  the  Fiazza 
del  Campidoglio,      The    ancient    road 
seen  under  the  arch  is  of  a  date  long 
posterior  to  that  of  the  arch  itself, 
being  considerably  raised  above  the. 
original  level  of  the  way  that  it  was 
destined  to  span.  Before  the  discovery 
of  the  ancient  Clivus  Cs^itolinus  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  it  was 
supposed  to  have  led  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Capitol.     The  Clivus  Capito- 
linus,  which  we  now  see  passing  from 
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before  the  Basilica  Julia,  and  ascend- 
ing tortuously  between  the  Temple 
of  Saturn  and  the  Schola  Xantha, 
offers  in  this  space  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served specimens  of  a  Roman  causeway. 
To  the  1.  of  the  Septimian  Arch  is  the 
Mamertine  Prison^  over  which  stands 
the  modem  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere. 

Proceeding  now  along  the  1.  or  E. 
side  of  the  Forum,  the  ch.  of  S.  Martina 
is  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of 
the  Secretarium  Senatus,  and  the  ad- 
joining one  of  S.  Adriano  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Basilica  jEmelia,  erected  by 
Paulus  iBmilius  with  money  borrowed 
from  Caesar  (1600  talents).  The  mass 
of  modem  low  houses  between  this 
ch.  and  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
Atrium  Minerva,  connecting  the  Forum 
Transitorium  with  the  Eomanvmj  and  of 
the  Stationes  Munidpiorwn,  or  raised 
seats  for  the  ambassadors  of  foreign 
towns.  The  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Miranda,  may  be  considered  to  mark 
the  limit  of  the  Forum  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  to  have  been  outside  of  it.  In 
front  of  it  stood  the  Arch  of  Fabius,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Allobroges  (cf.  De 
Rossi,  *  Arco  Fabiano,*  in  the  Annali 
deirinst.  di  Corrispondenza  Arch,,  1859, 
p.  310  sq.). 

The  S.  side  of  the  Forum  is  marked 
by  the  shapeless  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Julius  Ctesar  and  of  the  Rostra 
Jviia,  a  semicircular  tribune  from 
which  Tiberius  read  his  funeral  speech 
on  the  death  of  Augustus.  The  cele- 
brated Fasti  ConsulareSf  or  Capitolini, 
giving  the  list  of  the  consuls  and  public 
officers  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
the  Fasti  lyiumphales,  giving  the  record 
of  all  the  triumphs  obtained  by  Roman 
generals,  were  found  near  this  spot, 
and  were  probably  carved  on  the 
marble  slabs  forming  the  basement  of 
the  temple.  During  the  excavations 
of  1874  the  very  first  lines  of  the  Fasti 
TriumphaleSf  mentioning  the  victories 
of  Romulus,  were  found  here,  and  are 
now  placed  on  a  truncated  column  at 
the  N.W.  comer  of  the  temple.  On 
the  Natale  di  Roma,  or  anniversary 
fete  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  (2 1st 
of  April),  this  venerable  record  of  the 


primitive  greatness  of  the  city  is 
crowned  with  laurel  and  evergreens.* 
Nearly  opposite  the  Temple  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina  stand  the  mag- 
nificent remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  with  the  3  beauti- 
ful marble  columns,  which  architects 
have  long  regarded  as  models  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  A  wide  street  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  Victis  Tuscus 
separates  this  temple  from  the  Basilica 
Julia : — QVAE  .  fvit  .  inter  .  aedem  . 

CA8TORI8  .  ET  .  AEDEM  .   SATVRNI,    as 

Augustus  himself  tells  us  in  the  in- 
scription of  Ancyra.     This  Basilica 
extends    along   the    W.  side   of  the 
Forum,  between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and 
the  Vicus  lugarius  at  the  foot  of  the 
Temple  of  Saturn.    The  Government 
of  Pius  IX.,  under  the  direction  of 
Canina,  had  exposed  in  185.3*54  more 
than  one-half  of  its  area;  but  the  exca- 
vations were  completed  by  Sig.  Rosa 
only  two  years  ago,  and  we  may  now 
easilv    trace    the  plan  of  this   once 
wonderful  building ;  24  of  the  pilasters 
which  supported  the  arcades  of  the  side 
aisles  are  still  erect,  and  some  of  them 
are  16  ft.  high.    The  pavement  of  the 
aisles  is  composed  of  slabs  of  white 
marble ;  and  that  of  the  nave  of  gialh 
anticOf  pavonazzetto,  and  Africano.    Idle 
boys  in  ancient  times  scratched  nume- 
rous tdbuloe  lusoricB,  or  gambling  formulae, 
on  the  floor  of  the  basilica ;   many  of 
them  are  still  legible,  consisting  of 
short  sentences  composed  of  4  words 
of  6  letters  each.    The  following  one 
is  to  be  seen  near  the  5th  pilaster  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  nave: — binges — CAVDes 
— PERDES— PLANCI8 ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able  on  account  of  the  mistake  in  the 
last  word,   which   has    seven    letters 
instead  of  six  (cf.  Sig.  Lanciani's  ac- 
count in  the  *  Bulletino  dell'  Institute,' 
Nov.  1871). 

The  modem  Campo  Vaccino,  a  name 
given  to  the  valley  of  the  Forum  as 
early  as  the  15th  centy.,  when  it 
became  a  cattle  market,  extends  as  far 
as  the  Arch  of  Titus.  On  the  W.  side 
it  is  bordered  by  the  ch.  of  S.  M.  Libe- 
ratrice,  marking  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Vesta,  and  by  the  Famese  Gardens. 

•  Cf.  Lanciani,  *  Bull,  dell'  Inst.'  197l,.p.  63. 
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.On  the  S.  side  the  cb.  of  S.  Francesca 
Bomana  stands  on  the  platform  of  Tem- 
ple of  Venus  and  Rome.  On  the  E.  side 
the  first  building  which  requires  notice 
is  the  small  circular  Temple  of  RomvlvSy 
the  son  of  Maxentius,  now  the  vestibule 
to  the  ch.  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano. 
The  two  half-buried  columns  of  Cipol- 
lino  marble  belong  to  the  portico  of 
the  temple.  The  immense  ruin  on 
the  S.  next  to  it,  formerly  called  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  is  now  known  to  be 
the  basilica  began  by  Maxentius,  and 
completed  by  his  successor,  whence  it 
took  the  name  of  Basilica  of  Constantine. 
•  ^  The  Sacra  Via  pasess  immediately 
in  front  of  this  edince.  The  classical 
scholar  will  hardly  require  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Sacra  Via  was  a 
favourite  promenade  of  Horace,  as 
recorded  in  one  of  his  most  playful 
satires  (lib.  i.,  ix.) : — 

"  Ibam  forte  Via  Sacrft,  sicut  mens  est  mos, 
Nescio  quid  meditans  nugarum,  et  totus  In 
illis." 

Opposite  to  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine is  the  Arch  of  Titus,  interesting  not 
only  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ko- 
man  arches,  but  as  having  been  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem.  It  stood  on  the  Summa 
Sacra  Via,  the  highest  point  of  the 
Via  Sacra.     (See  §  U,  Arches) 

All  the  objects  mentioned  in  this 
general  survey  of  the  Forum,  of  which 
there  are  any  remains  now  visible,  are 
described  under  their  several  classes, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
more  particular  details. 

Forum  of  Trajan. — The  population  of 
Rome  having  increased  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  the  later  centuries  of  the  Re- 
publican era,  the  Forum  Romanum,  the 
favoarite  place  of  resort  and  business, 
vas  no  longer  sufficient  for  its  re- 
quirements. First,  Julius  Ceesar,  then 
Augustus,  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan, 
added  new  for  a ,  one  in  connection  with 
the  other,  occupying  the  entire  surface 
of  the  valley  between  the  Capitol,  the 
Palatine,  and  the  Quirinal.  The  mag- 
nificence of  such  a  wonderful  mass  of 
buildings,  containing  the  best  works  of 
art  which  the  genius  of  Greece  and 
Rome  had  created,  exceeds  the  power 
/   of  our  imagination;  but  the  scattered 


remains  which  have  come  down  to  us 
give  sufficient  evidence  of  the  splendour 
which  once  commanded  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

The  Forum  of  Trajan  was  begun  by 

that  great    emperor  after  his  return 

from  the  Dacian  war,  and  completed 

A.D.   114.     A    triumphal    arch,    from 

which,  according  to  some  writers,  were 

taken  the  medallions  and  the  statues 

of  barbarian  kings,  now  on  the  Arch 

of  Constantine,  gave  entrance  to  the 

Forum.     Then   came  a  large  square 

with  porticoes  on  three  sides,  and  the 

Basilica,  called  Ulpia,  from  Trajan's 

family  name,  on  the  N.  side.     Beyond 

the  Basilica  rose  the  funeral  column, 

in  the  centre  of  a  square  area,  having 

on  two  sides  the  celebrated  Greek  and 

Latin  libraries.    The  last  building,  the 

temple  erected  to  Trajan  by  Hadrian, 

occupied  the  area  on  which  now  stands 

the  Palazzo  Valentini  (the-Prefettura 

di  Boma),  on  the  E.  and  W.  of  the 

Forum  two  semicircular  wings,  with  a 

double  tier  of  shops  and  public  offices, 

supported  the  slopes  of  the  Quirinal 

and  Capitoline  hills,  partially  cut  away 

to  make  room  for  this  magnificent  suite 

of  buildings.    The  architect  employed 

by  Trajan  for  this  work  was  ApoUo- 

dorus. 

We  will  now  pass  in  review  the 
parts  of  the  monument  which  have 
escaped  destruction. 

Of  the  arch,  which  gave  entrance  to 
the  square,  only  some  exquisite  me- 
dallions remain,  representing  scenes  in 
the  life  of  the  great  emperor.  They 
are  described  in  the  subsequent  account 
of  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  on  which 
monument  they  are  now  to  be  seen, 
admitting  the  general  opinion  that  they 
were  taken  from  this  arch,  although 
we  have  no  positive  proof  of  the  fact. 
About  one-third  of  the  extent  of  the 
Forum  was  discovered  in  1812,  when 
the  French  prefect  of  Rome,  Comte  de 
Tournlon,  caused  two  convents  and 
several  houses  to  be  pulled  down  to 
lay  open  the  present  area.  The  marble 
pavement  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, but  many  fragments  of  marble 
capitals,  entablatures,  bas-reliefs  and 
votive  or  honorary  inscriptions,  are 
inserted  in  the  modem  enclosure  wall. 
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Among  these  inscriptions,  one  frag- 
ment* deserves  our  attention,  as  it 
contains  the  record  of  the  famous 
liberality  of  Trajan,  when  he  caused 
the  registers  of  the  debts  of  citizens 
to  the  State  to  be  burnt  on  the  inaugu- 
ration of  his  forum.  The  sum  of  the 
debts  was  not  less  than  sestertivm 

NOVIES    MILLIES    CENTENA    MILLIA,   Or 

about  8  millions  sterling.  There  are 
also  some  pedestals  with  long  inscrip- 
tions in  praise  of  Flavius,  Merobandes, 
Nicomachus,  Flavianus,  and  other  emi- 
nent statesmen  of  the  4th  and  the  5th 
centuries,  but  nothing  remains  of  the 
basement  which  supported  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  emperor,  renowned 
throughout  the  Roman  world. 

Of  the  two  semicircular  wings,  which 
supported  the  slopes  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Quirinal,  the  one  to  the  1.  or  W.  is 
entirely  concealed  by  modem  houses  in 
the  Piazza  delle  Chiavi  d'Oro ;  but  that 
at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal  is  well  pre- 
served, and  may  be  entered  from  the 
house  No.  6,  Via  della  Salita  del  Grille. 
It  bears  the  traditional  name  of  the 
Baths  of  iBmilius  Paullus,  and  consists 
of  many-storied  corridors,  principally 
intended  to  support  the  lofty  bank  of 
earth  behind  them.  The  niche-like 
spaces ,  around,  according  to  Braun's 
opinion,  afforded  shelter  to  the  crowd 
of  people  accustomed  to  assemble  there, 
and  the  cellce  were  used  as  shops  or 
public  offices.  The  pavement  in  front 
of  the  building  was  laid  open  in  1812 
by  the  French  authorities,  and  it  is 
possible  to  descend  to  it,  as  the  old 
staircase  connecting  the  corridors  with 
the  Forum  is  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 

Of  the  two  double  rows  of  granite 
colunms,  on  .which  stood  the  bronze 
roof  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia,  only  the 
lower  portions  remain.  The  pillars 
which  decorated  the  main  entrance, 
facing  the  Forum,  as  well  as  the  steps 
leading  to  it,  were  of  costly  giallo  antico 
marble ;  and  some  fragments  of  them, 
discovered  a  few  years  ago,  are  now 
placed  under  an  arch  of  the  modem 
enclosure  wall.  A  considerable  frag- 
ment of  the  frieze  and  cornice,  sum- 

•  Described  by  Fea  (•  FaaU/  p.  11). 


cient  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
astonishing  perfection  of  the  edifice  in 
its  smallest  details,  is  preserved  in  the 
same  place. 

The  funeral  column,  the  ^ase  of 
which  was  excavated  by  Paul  III.  in 
the  16th  century,  is  described  under 
its  proper  head.  The  granite  pillars 
and  marble  capitals  scattered  around, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Basilica,  are  the  only  remains  of  the 
temple  erected  by  Hadrian  in  honour 
of  his  predecessor  after  his  deification. 
The  area  of  this  temple,  which  extended 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  Piazza  del 
SS.  Apostoli,  is  occupied  now  by  the 
Palazzo  Imperiali  Valentini,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prefect  of  Rome. 

Forum  of  Nerva  (f.  of  Minerva ,  Pal- 
ladium, Transitorium ;  the  latter  de- 
nomination being  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares passing  through  it)  was  an  oblong 
area,  surrounded  with  porticoes,  having 
a  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  centre. 
The  only  remains  of  this  fine  building 
(begun  by  Domitian  and  completed  by 
Nerva  in  the  long  narrow  space  between 
the  fora  of  A.ugustu8  and  of  Peace)  are 
the  two  columns  of  the  portico  called 
Le  Colonnacce,  supporting  a  richly  oma- 
mented  frieze  and  entablature.  The 
columns  are  more  than  half-buried  in 
the  ground,  and  their  height  may  be 
estimated  at  35  ft.  The  back  wall  of 
the  portico  is  built  of  large  blocks 
of  peperino,  once  cased  with  slabs  of 
marble.  On  the  attic  is  the  colossal 
figure  of  Minerva  as  the  patroness  of 
feminine  industry;  and  the  frieze  re- 
presents the  goddess  instructing  young 
girls  in  various  female  occupations ; 
some  figures  are  weaving ;  others  weigh- 
ing the  thread,  or  measuring  the  webs ; 
others  again  carrying  the  calathus.  In 
the  angle,  according  to  Braun,  the 
aqueducts  which  supplied  Rome  with 
water  are  symbolised  in  a  poetical 
manner,  under  the  form  of  youths 
carrying  urns,  from  which  streams 
rush  over  rocks.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Forum  stood  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
of  which  not  a  trace  now  remains, 
I  although  its  hexastyle  pronaos  was 
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still  erect  in  the  early  part  of  the 
]7th  century,  bearing  an  inscription 
that  it  had  been  erected  by  Nerva 
in  the  2nd  year  of  his  reign.  Inigo 
Jones  in  l(il4  saw  a  part  of  it,  and 
a  sketch  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Burgess 
from  Gamucci*s  *  Antichitk.*  It  was 
pulled  down  by  Paul  V.,  and  its 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns  cut  up  to 
decorate  his  fountain  on  the  Janiculum. 
A  very  exact  idea  of  the  building  may 
be  formed  from  Palladio's  drawings 
of  it.     {Architetturay  lib.  iv.) 

Forum  of  Augustus^  adjacent  to  those 
of  CfiBsar  and  Trajan,  built  by  that 
emperor,  A.n.c.  752,  to  enclose  the  mag- 
nificent temple  which  he  vowed  to  erect 
to  Mars  the  avenger  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  which  was  dedicated  in 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
It  was  in  this  temple  that  the  Senate 
assembled  to  decide  on  questions  of 
peace  or  war,  or  on  triumphs  to  vic- 
torious generals,  who  deposited  in  it 
their  insignia.  The  actual  remains 
consist  of  a  portion  of  the  S.  wall  of 
the  cella,  with  3  Corinthian  columns 
and  a  pilaster  of  the  rt.  peristyle, 
all  54  feet  high  and  of  white  marble. 
The  ornaments  are  in  the  purest 
style,  and  the  proportions  are  re- 
garded by  architects  as  a  model  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  Behind  the 
columns,  and  partly  resting  on  them, 
are  the  buildings  of  the  convent  of 
the  Annunziata,  which  is  believed 
to  conceal  the  cella  of  the  temple. 
Close  to  the  ruin  is  an  archway,  called 
V  Arco  de*  Fantani,  half-buried  in  the 
soil,  which  formed  one  of  the  ancient 
entrances  to  the  Forum  of  Augustus, 
on  the  side  of  the  Quirinal.  The  outer 
wall  of  the  Forum  may  be  traced 
as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Grillo ;  it  is 
a  stupendous  fragment,  between  500 
and  600  feet  in  length,  of  great  height, 
and  built  of  square  -  blocks  of  Alban 
stone,  laid  alternately  on  their  sides 
and  ends,  as  in  the  so-called  Etruscan 
style,  showing  that  this  early  mode  of 
building  was  continued  until  a  late 
period.  It  makes  3  or  4  angles,  and  was 
originally  pierced  with  several  arches 
on  the  side  of  the  Quirinal,  3  of  which 
are  now  walled  up,  and  half-buried 


under  the  accumulations  of  the  soil. 
The  medisBval  name  of  Arco  de  Fantani 
owes  its  origin  to  the  marshes  caused 
by  the  water  collecting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood before  the  reopening  of  the 
old  drains.  An  early  wall  of  square 
blocks  of  tufa  has  been  discovered  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  under  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Torre  de  Contiy  a  mediaeval 
stronghold  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
Forum;  but  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  Forum  itself  or  to  an  earlier  con- 
struction it  is  now  impossible  to  decide. 

Forum  of  Jviius  CcBsar,  founded  by 
him  in  ▲.u.c.  708,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  and  out  of  its  spoils :  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  having  cost 
the  enormous  sum  of  10,000,000  ses- 
terces (about  900,000/.  sterling).  It 
was  the  second  erected  in  Home, 
and  opened  into  the  Forum  Romanum 
behind  the  modem  ch.  of  Santa  Mar- 
tina. In  its  centre  stood  the  Temple 
of  Venus  Genitrix,  containing  statues 
of  that  goddess  and  of  Cleopatra,  and 
in  front  the  bronze  figure  of  Caesar's 
favourite  horse.  Some  very  fine  spe- 
cimens of  masonry  In  Lapis  Gabinus 
and  travertine  belonging  to  the  outer 
wall  of  this  Forum,  on  the  side  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  may  be  seen  in  the  court 
of  the  house  No.  18  in  the  dirty  lane 
called  the  Vicolo  del  Ghettarello.  This 
Forum  became  memorable  from  its 
connexion  with  the  first  offence  given 
to  the  citizens  by  Caesar,  who,  sitting 
in  front  of  the  temple,  received  the 
senators,  when  they  had  come  to  him, 
in  great  state.  On  the  wall  of  the 
Forum,  still  existing  in  the  Vicolo 
del  Ghettarello,  open  several  large 
chambers,  now  entirely  underground, 
which  were  formerly  used  as  shops 
or  offices,  especially  for  antiqiiarii^  or 
copyists  of  books.* 

Of  the  other  Forums,  of  which 
remains  still  exist,  the  JBoarium  will 
be  described  in  our  account  of  the 
Arch  of  Severus,  and  the  Olitorium  in 
the  account  of  the  Temples  of  Piety, 
Hope,  and  Juno  Sospita. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  iuform 
the  reader  that  most  of  the  Forums 

•  Vide  De  Rossl'fl  •  Bull,  di  Arch.  Christ.'  Oct. 
1874. 
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erected  during  the  Imperial  period 
were  destined  to  enclose  some  remark- 
able edifice  or  temple,  and  were  used 
as  places  of  public  resort ;  in  those  of 
Csesar,  Augustus,  and  Nerva,  courts  of 
justice  were  held  in  subsequent  times, 
whilst  the  Forum  JRomanum  continued 
to  be  the  great  political  centre  of  the  Ro- 
man world  until  the  fal}  of  the  Empire. 

§  10.  Palaces. 

Palace  of  the  Ccesars. — The  Palatine 
Hill  has  the  form  of  an  irregular 
square,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  51*20 
m.  above  the  sea,  and  35*40  m.  above 
the  surrounding  quarters  of  the  city. 
Its  circumference  is  1744  m.  A  nar- 
row deep  valley,  running  from  the 
Arch  of  Titus  to  the  middle  of  the 
Circus  Maximus,  formerly  divided 
the  hill  in  two  summits ;  that  facing 
the  Capitol  was  called  GermaluSf  the 
other  facing  the  Cselian  was  called 
Palatium,  and  was  connected  with  the 
slopes  of  the  Esqniline  by  a  ridge 
called  the  Velia^  on  which  sdll  stands 
the  Arch  of  Titus. 

According  to  Sig.  Rosa's  theory,  the 
**  Rome  of  Romulus "  occupied  only 
the  Germalus,  or  northern  section  of 
the  hill,  but  the  recent  (14th  of  Jan. 
1870)  discovery  of  the  walls  of  the 
primitive  town  under  the  Villa  Mills, 
show  that  they  included  both  the  Ger- 
inalus  and  the  Palatium,  and  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  statement  of  Tacitus, 
who  describes  the  four  comers  of  the 
town  as  corresponding  respectively 
with  the  Forum  Eomanum,  the  Forum 
Boarium,  the  Attar  of  ConsuSy  and  the 
CuruB  Veteres.  Of  the  3  gates  which 
gave  access  to  the  town,  the  Porta 
Mugonia  and  the  Porta  Romanula, 
have  been  already  discovered,  and  will 
be  described  hereafter. 

We  shall  make  no  mention  of  the 
history  of  the  Palatine  under  the  Kingly 
and  Consular  period,  as  scarcely  any 
trace  remains  of  the  buildings  of  that 
ase.  The  more  recent  destinies  of  the 
hill,  which  gave  to  it  a  world-wide 
renown,  began  under  Augustus,  who 
was  bom  in  a  street  called  ad  Capita 
Bubula  (near  the  Meta)  Sudans).  The 
victory  of  Actium  having  made  him 


the  master  of  the  world,  he  bought  a 
large  plot  of  ground  on  the  Palatium 
(Villa  Mills),  on  the  site  of  the  houses 
of  Hortensius  and  Catiline,  and  built 
the  DoMvs  AvGvsTANA,  together  with 
the  Temple  and  Portico  of  Apollo,  the 
Shrine  of  Vesta,  and  the  public  libraries. 
After  his  death,  Tiberias  enlarged  the 
imperial  residence  on  the  south  section 
of  the  GermaluSf  including  in  it  the 
house  of  the  faniily  of  Germanicus. 
This  new  palace,  separated  from  the 
Domus  Augustana  by  the  valley  already 
mentioned,  and  connected  at  the  same 
time  with  it  by  an  underground  pas- 
sage, is  the  DoMvs  Tiberiana  of  the 
catalogues.      Caligula    extended   the 
building  over  the  remaining  part  of 
the  Oermalus,  as  far  as  the  Temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  converted  this 
temple  into  a  vestibule  for  the  new 
portion  he  had  added.    Nero,   after 
destroying  by  fire  more  than  one-half 
of  the  city,  l>egan  his  Golden  Houae^  at 
the  angle  of  the  Palatium,  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Coliseum,  and  extended 
it  as  far  as  the  Gardens  of  Maecenas  on 
the  Esquiline.    Vespasian  reduced  this 
overgrown  edifice  within  more  reason- 
able limits,  giving  back  to  the  people 
that  part  of  Nero  s  grounds  which  was 
not  included  in  the  Palatine.     The 
same  emperor  filled   up  with   lofty 
cross-walls  the  valley  which  divided 
the  Palatium  from  the  Gennalus,  and 
on  this  artificial  base  built  the  magni- 
ficent palace,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
the  most  conspicuous  among  those  ex- 
cavated June  1861.    Domitian  added 
the  Stadium,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Domus  Augustana,  and  the  Temple  of 
Apollo:  and  Septimus  Severus  raised 
another  splendid  series  of  buildings  at 
the  S.W.  comer  of  the  hill,  the  only- 
part  which  had  been  left  unoccupied. 
The  imperial  residence  was  repeatedly 
rebuilt  and  altered  by  succeeding  em- 
perors, and  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
supposed  to  have  fallen  into  decay  in 
the  time  of  Theodoric,  in  spite  of  his 
extensive  works  of  repair.    In  the  7th 
centy.  the  central  portiout  and  par- 
ticularly the  Palace  of  Vespasian,  was 
sufficiently  perfect  to  be  inhabited  by 
Heraclius;  but  since  that  period  the 
imperial  residence  became  only  a  mass 
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of  ruins,  so  shapeless  and  undefined, 
that  any  attempt  to  discover  the  plans 
of  the  seyeral  parts  was  long  regarded 
as  perfectly  hopeless. 

••  Cypress  and  Ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
\_  Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd,  co- 

Imnns  strown 
In  fragments,  dudced-ap  vaults,  and  frescoes 

Bteep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd, 
Deemmg  it  midnight :— Temples,  baths,  or 

halls? 
Pronounce  who  can;  for  all  that  Learning 

reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are 

walls. — 
Behold  the  Impexial  Momit  I  'tis  thus  the  mighty 

falls."  Childe  Harold. 

Before  1870  the  hill  was  portioned 
out  in  gardens  andyineyards,  the  names 
of  which  must  be  recorded  here,  as 
they  are  connected  with  many  import- 
ant discoveries,  related  in  topographic 
books.  The  summit  or  table-land  of 
the  GermaluSy  and  the  little  valley 
filled  up  by  Vespasian,  were  enclosed  in 
the  Orti  Famesiani,  which  accordingly 
contain  the  ruins  of  Domus  Tiber iana, 
Germanici,  Caligulse,  Flaviorum,  T. 
Jovis  Statoris,  et  Propugnatoris,  Area 
Palatina,  &c.  The  Vigna  Nusiner 
occupied  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Germalus, 
overlooking  th^  Velabrum,  the  Forum 
Boarium,  and  the  N.  end  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  (Porticns  Catuli  (?),  Domus 
Gelotiana :  muri  urbis).  On  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  hill  {Palatium)  were 
the  Villa  MUls,  with  the  Domus  Augus- 
tana  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo ;  the 
Vigna  ^l  Collegia  Inglese,  with  the 
Stadium  Palatinum:  the  Orti  Boncioni 
or  Castellif  with  .the  Palace  of  Severus : 
the  Oiii  di  S.  Bonaventura  and  Bar- 
barinif  with  the  buildings  of  Nero.  All 
these  private  properties  were  enclosed 
by  lofty  walls;  and  some  of  them, 
VIZ.,  the  nunneries  and  convents,  were 
utterly  inaccessible.  In  1848  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  bought  the  Vigna 
Nusiner,-  where  he  made  extensive 
excavations,  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  walls  of  Romulus.  A  few  years 
afterwards  this  valuable  ground  was 
^  given  back  to  Pius  IX.,  who  bought 
also  the  Vigna  del  CoUegio  Inglese, 
the  Orti  Roncioni,  and  Castelli.  The 
OrU  Faniesiani,  formerly  the  property 


of  the  Neapolitan  house  of  Bourbon, 
were  purchased  in  1861  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  for  a  sum  of 
10,000/.  sterling,  for  the  purpose  of 
excavating  on  a  large  and  regular  scale 
what  remained  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
Caesars.  This  splendid  undertaking  was 
carried  on  at  the  expense  of  SO,0O0Z. 
under  the  able  direction  of  Cav.  Pietro 
Rosa,  a  descendant  of  Salvator  Rosa, 
the  romantic  landscape  and  figure 
painter  of  the  17th  centy.  In  1870, 
the  Famese  Gardens  were  transferred 
by  Napoleon  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment for  a  sum  of  690,000  frs.,  and 
Sig.  Rosa  was  confirmed  as  director  of 
the  excavations.  Under  his  care  the 
entire  extent  of  the  hill  (except  the 
Vigna  Barberini)  has  been  opened  to 
the  public,  and  the  visitor  is  now  en- 
abled to  take  a  complete  survey  of  the 
difierent  buildings  which  composed 
the  palaces  of  the  Offisars. 

In  our  survey  of  the  hill  we  shall 
follow  the  description  and  plan,  pub- 
lished in  1873  by  C.  L.  Visconti  and 
R.  A.  Lanciani,  which  seems  to  be  the 
best  book  written  on  the  subject.  (An 
English  translation  of  the  *  Guida  del 
Palatino,'  by  a  talented  American  lady, 
Miss  Annie  Brewster,  is  published  by 
Bocca.) 

Orti  Famesiani,— The  gate  of  the 
Orti  Famesiani,  facing  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine,  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  works  of  Vignola.  On  each 
side  of  it  are  two  marble  pedestals, 
discovered  A.Di  1647,  near  the  Arch  of 
Severus  :  that  on  the  1.,  dedicated  to 
Constans  and  Galerius,  has  a  bas-relief 
representing  a  suovetaurilia ;  the  oppo* 
site  one  bears  an  inscription  mention- 
ing the  victory  of  Constans  over  Mag- 
nentius.  Near  the  fountain  on  the-Srd 
landing-place  of  the  steps  leading  to 
the  central  casino  (formerly  Muelliera) 
we  meet  with  the  pavement  of  the 
CUvus  Victories^  which  led  from  the 
Porta  Romanula  to  the  Temple  of  Victory, 
built  by  Evander  on  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  hill.  The  street  is  bordered 
on  the  W.  by  the  substructions  of  the 
Palace  of  cSdigula,  on  the  E.  by  re- 
mains of  private  houses.  It  must  have 
been  somewhere  on  this  place  that  the 
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house  of  Clodius  stood ;  if  so,  that  of 
Cicero  was  in  the  level  space  below, 
bordering  on  the  Sacra  Via;  their 
relative  sites  being  well  indicated  by 
the  exclamation  of  the  great  orator,  ad- 
dressing Clodius :  **  Tollam  altius  tec- 
turn,  non  ut  ego  te  despidam,  sed  ne 
tu  despioias  urbem  earn  quam  delere 
voluisti."  About  half-way  between 
the  fountain  and  the  Porta  Romanula, 
in  the  ground-floor  of  the  modem 
casino,  there  is  a  small  museum,  con- 
taining the  best  works  of  art  discovered 
during  Sig.  Rosa's  excavations.  Ob- 
serve, heads  of  Claudius,  of  Nero,  of 
Antonia  the  Younger,  of  Esculapius, 
of  a  dying  Persian  soldier,  of  Harpo- 
crates,  &c. ;  castof  a  beautiful  head  of 
Julia,  daughter  of  Titus  ;  two  carya- 
tides in  nero  antico ;  cast  of  a  statue  of 
a  Winged  Cupid,  the  original  of  which, 
restored  by  Prof.  Steinhauser,  is  now 
in  the  Louvre  ;  cast  of  a  repetition  of 
the  Faun  of  Praxiteles  (the  original 
in  the  Louvre) ;  statue  of  Venus 
Victrix  (the  head  and  arms  wanting) ; 
fragment  of  a  beautiful  statue  of  a 
youth,  in  green  basalt ;  two  [  round 
altars  dedicated  to  Minerva  and 
Lucina. 

Descending  the  Clivus  Victories^  we 
cross  the  N.E.  corner  of  Caligula's 
palace.  The  small,  dark  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  were  probably  occupied 
by  soldiers,  who  kept  guard  at  the 
adjacent  Porta  Romarmla.  The  walls 
of  the  cellsB  are  covered  with  graffitiy 
some  of  them  strongly  expressive  of 
the  vulgar  language  used  by  soldiers. 
The  site  of  the  gate  is  marked  by  a 
lofty  arch  in  brickwork,  of  the  time 
of  Caligula,  repaired  by  Sig.  Rosa. 
The  two  altars  dedicated  to  Minerva 
and  Lucina,  and  the  heads  of  Julia 
and  Domitia  Longina(?),  now  in  the 
museum,  were  discovered  near  this 
gate. 

Vigna  Nusiner.  —  Crossing  the 
grounds  of  the  Vigna  Nusiner,  we  ob- 
serve some  remains  in  opus  reticulatum 
and  peperino,  half-buried  in  the  sub- 
struction wall  of  the  Faruese,  which 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  portico 
built  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  after 
the  Cimbrian  w^r.    On  the  opposite 


side  of  the  path  stands  the  ch.  of  S. 
Teodoro.  The  remains  of  the  early 
fortifications  of  Roma  Quadrata,  at  the 
S.W.  corner  of  the  hill,  overlooking 
the  Janus,  and  the  ch.  of  S.  Giorgio 
in  Velabro,  were  excavated  in  1853 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  walls 
are  in  qpws  quadratum  of  large  blocks 
of  tufa,  2  ft.  high,  and  from  4  to  6  ft. 
long.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  is 
about  4  ft.  6  in.,  except  at  the  angle, 
where  it  increases  to  14  ft.  Their 
height  does  not  exceed  13  ft.,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  been  about  40  ft. 
Behind  these  remains  is  a  very  ancient 
reservoir  for  rain-water  in  the  vault 
of  which  there  are  some  openings  or 
shafts  for  letting  down  buckets. 

During  the  excavations  made  in 
1820,  a  little  beyond  this  spot,  a  very 
interesting  altar  in  travertine  was  dis- 
covered, and  may  still' be  seen  in  situ. 
It  is  in  the  early  Consular  style,  with 
scroll  ornaments  (pulvini\  like  those 
on  the  urn  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  and  has 
the  following  inscription,  remarkable 
not  only  for  its  archaic  spelling,  but 
also  for  its  subject : — 

SEI  .  DEO   .  8EI  .  DEIVAB  .   SAC 
C  .   SBXTIVS  .  C   .  F   .  CALVINVS  .  PR 
DB   .  8KNATI  .  SEMTEKTIA  .  BE8TITVIT. 

It  is  supposed  by  Mommsen  (*  Corp. 
Inscr.  Lat.,  p.  632)  to  refer  to  the 
mysterious  genius  loci  or  ajus  loqtiens, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Varro,  as 
having  announced  the  attack  of  the 
Gauls ;  but  which,  being  nameless,  its 
sex  could  not  be  designated.  The 
prsBtor  C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  re- 
placed the  altar,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
son  of  the  C.  Sextus  Calvinus  consul, 
A.u.  654. 

Proceeding  now  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, between  the  ch.  of  S.  Anastasia, 
and  a  modern  casino  ornamented 
with  the  bust  of  the  celebrated  Mon- 
signore  Bianchini,  we  enter  by  a 
small  door  the  beautiful  and  well-pre- 
served ruins  of  the  Domus  Gelotiana^ 
included  by  Caligula  in  the  Imperial 
palace  (Suet.  *  Calig.,*  8).  The  walls 
of  the  rooms  are  covered  with  graffiti, 
showing  that  the  place  was  occupied, 
during  the  2nd  centy.  by  veterans  of 
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the  corps  called  peregrinorum,  and  much 
frequented  by  boys  belonging  to  the 
im^Ttal  pcedagogiuniy  or  school  for  court 
pages.  The  records  scratched  on  the 
plaster  by  the  scholars  are  highly  in- 
teresting in  an  archaeological  and  his- 
torical point  of  view,  as  well  as  for  the 
witticisms  of  some  of  them. 

On  a  wall  of  the  last  room  on  the  rt. 
of  the  central  kexedra,  under  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  ass  turning  a  mill,  is 
written,  "  Labora  Aselle  quomodo  ego 
laboravi  et  proderit  tihi  ** — a  veiT  clever 
joke  on  some  individual  named  ^5&//u5. 
The  most  interesting  ^ro^fo  was  disco- 
vered in  1857,  in  the  room  next  to  the 
hemicycle,  and  shortly  after  removed 
to  the  Kircherian  Museum  in  the  Col- 
legio  Romano. 

The  caricature  represents  the  Chris- 
tian Alexamenos  (^ hx^ldfitvos  a-ffifTc 
64ov.  Alexamenos  adores  his  god)  in 
the  act  of  worshipping  the  Saviour, 
who  is  represented  as  a  man  with  the 
head  of  an  ass,  hanging  from  the  cross. 
The  date  of  the  graffito  being  not  later 
than  the  2nd  centy.,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  earliest  representation 
of  the  Crucifixion.* 

Our  path  winds  up  the  western  slope 
of  the  bill,  crowned  on  this  side  by 
the  tall  cypresses  of  the  Villa  Mills, 
and  brings  us  to  the  Stadium  built  by 
Domitian,  enlarged  and  restored  by 
Hadrian  and  Septimus  Severus.  It 
occupies  the  ilong,  narrow  space  be- 
tween the  Domus  Augustana  and  the 
Severian  Palace,  and  consists  of  two 
parallel  walls,  625  ft.  long,  with  a 
hemicycle  at  the  western  end,  where 
the  Metoe  or  extremity  of  the  Spina  is 
visible.  The  Imperial  tribune,  which 
opens  in  the  mid(Ue  of  the  S.  wall,  was 
added  by  Hadrian,  and  is  divided  in 
2  floors.  The  lower  one  contains  3 
rooms,  decorated  with  frescoes  of  the 
3rd  centy.,  of  no  value  as  works  of  art, 
but  interesting  for  the  representation 
of  a  sphcera,  or  terrestrial  globe. 

•  Tide  'Kraus,  Das  Spottcruclfix  vom  Pa- 
latin/  Freiburg  in  Breisgan,  1872.  Becker, 
*  Dass  Spottcrucifix  d.  rOin.k  Kaiser-palaste,' 
BreslAU,  1866.  Garruod,  *Civilt&  Cattollca, 
1857.  C.  L.  Visconti,  *Giornalc  Arcad.,' 
vol.  Ixii. 


The  tribune  itself  stood  on  the  upper 
floor,  and  was  ornamented  with  beau- 
tiful pillars  of  pavonazzetto  marble  and 
red  granite,  fragments  of  which  lie 
scattered  in  the  arena  below.  The 
niches  of  the  hemicycle  contained  most 
likely  the  statues  of  the  Amazons  dis- 
covered in  this  place  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  centy.,  together  with  the  Her- 
cules of  Lysippus,  bought  bjr  Cosi- 
mus  III.  for  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  The 
portico  of  the  Stadium  is  composed  of 
half-columns  of  brickwork,  inlaid  with 
portasanta.  The  bases  are  of  white 
marble,  and  one  of  them  has  an  in- 
scription showing  that  the  block  was 
quarried  under  the  consulship  of 
Scapula  Tertullus  and  Tericius  Cle- 
mens, A.D.  195,  that  is  to  say  under 
the  reign  of  Septimus  Severus.  The 
meta,  excavated  in  1868,  is  decorated 
with  a  fountain,  restored  by  Theodoric 
with  materials  removed  from  earlier 
buildings,  among  which  must  be  men- 
tioned a  tombstone  of  a  vestal  virgin, 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  1 6th 
centy.  near  S.  M.  Liberatrice. 

The  remains  of  the  Palace  of 
Severus,  on  the  corner  of  the  hill  above 
La  Moletta,  are  more  picturesque  than 
any  now  existing  on  the  Palatine. 
Numerous  arches,  corridors,  and  vaults, 
still  retaining  their  ancient  stucco 
mouldings,  are  interspersed  with  fallen 
masses  of  buildings,  among  which  are 
found  fragments  of  mosaic  pavements, 
of  frescoes,  and  marble  ornaments. 
Any  attempt  to  describe  these  ruins, 
or  assign  tnem  to  particular  destina- 
tions, would  be  mere  loss  of  time ;  but 
the  crumbling  walls,  clothed  in  ivy 
and  other  creeping  plants,  diversified 
by  laurel  and  ilex,  will  supply  the  artist 
with  exquisite  combinations  for  his 
pencil.  The  celebrated  Septizonium, 
built  by  Severus,  a.d.  198,  in  order,  it 
is  said,  to  attract  the  eyes  of  his 
African  countrymen,  on  their  arrival 
in  the  capital  through  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena,  stood  near  the  junction  of  the 
Via  de  Cerchi  and  the  Via  di  S.  Gre- 
gorio.  It  derived  its  name  from  its 
seven  tiers  of  arcades  rising  above  each 
other,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  ornaments    of   th^ 
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Palace  of  the  Caesars.  Daring  the 
middle  ages  it  was  converted  into  a 
fortress  by  the  Frangipani  family,  and 
yery  much  injured  during  the  con- 
tinual struggles  of  that  turbulent  pe- 
riod. A  portion  of  it  was  still  stand- 
ing in  the  16th  centy.,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  Sextus  V.  to  furnish  [ma- 
terials for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's. 
Travellers  should  not  fail  to  walk  to 
the  extremity  of  the  terrace  above  the 
arcade  overlooking  the  Moletta,  and 
enjoy  from  that  elevated  spot  the  mag- 
nificent view  over  the  ruins,  Appiau 
Way,  Campagna,  and  distant  moun- 
tains. As  no  communication  exists  at 
present  between  this  side  of  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  grounds  of  the  Convents 
of  S.  Bonaventura  and  the  Yisitazione 
(Villa  Mills),  and  the  Vigna  Barberina, 
we  shall  retrace  our  steps  towards  the 
Orti  Farnesiani  to  examine  the  ruins  of 
the  Palaces  of  Tiberius,  Germanicus, 
Vespasian,  and  Caligula,  for  the  com- 
plete discovery  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  munificence  of  Napoleon  III., 
although  partial  excavations  had  been 
made  at  several  preceding  periods.  On 
the  rt.  hand  of  the  path,  between  the 
Stadium  and  the  Famese  Gardens,  and 
under  the  remains  of  the  House  of 
Augustus,  which  will  be  described  be- 
low, are  the  ruins  of  a  gigantic  hemi- 
cycle,  in  rubble  work  of  black  lava, 
called  by  old  antiquaries  the  Theatre 
of  Statilius  Taurus.  It  was  used  pro- 
bably as  a  pulvinar,  or  balcony,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  emperor  and 
his  court  when  disposed  to  witness  the 
games  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  situated 
directly  under  the  Palatine  Hill. 

The  first  edifice  we  meet  with,  on 
reaching  again  the  Germahis  or  Far- 
nese  Gardens,  has  two  fine  halls,  which 
Signer  Rosa  calls,  without  sufficiently 
conclusive  reasons,  the  Academia  and 
the  Bihliotheca,  Between  them  and  the 
Flavian  Palace  are  the  remains  of  a 
small  square  atriuniy  consisting  of  6  Ci- 
poUino  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
Through  an  opening  in  front  of  these 
columns  we  can  see  the  enormous  sub- 
structions of  opus  quadratum,  built 
across  the  valley  (erroneously  called 
{ntermontmn)  to  afford  a  level  ground  | 


for  the  Palace  of  Vespasian.  And  here 
it  must  be  observed  that,  whilst  on  the 
southern  summit  of  the  hill  the  im- 
perial buildings  cover  every  available 
square  foot  of  ground,   without  any 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  more  an- 
cient monuments,  on  the  northern  ele- 
vation the  greatest  care  was  taken  by 
the  Caesars  to  preserve  the  buildings 
which  time  and  religious  traditions  had 
made  venerable.     The  Area  Palatina, 
and  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the 
Academiay  525  ft.  long,  318  ft.  wide, 
would  have  afforded  a  convenient  space 
for  the  palace  designed  by  Vespasian  : 
but  its  sacred  or  historical  recollections 
obliged  him  to  respect  that  site,  and  to 
create  an  artificial  platform  instead, 
bjr  filling  up  the  valley  which  con- 
tained no  monuments  of  great  interest. 
The  plan  of  the  magnificent  build- 
ing raised  by  the  Flavian  family  (Ves- 
pasian and  his  sons  Titus  and  Domi- 
tian)  may  be  compared,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  that  of  a  private  house. 
Three  halls  open  on  the  front  of  the 
palace.    The  one  in  the  centre,  called 
Tablimm,  by  Sig.  Rosa  and  Aula  Regia 
by  Bianchini,  is  160  ft.  long,  120  wide, 
and    was    used   for    state    receptions. 
When  first  discovered  by  the  Farnese 
of  Parma  it  had  16  Corinthian  columns 
oi pavonazzetto  and  giallo  marble,  24  ft. 
high  ;  two  of  them,  which   stood  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance,  were  sold  for 
a  sum  of  2000  zecchini.    The  threshold, 
of  Greek  marble  of  enormous  size,  was 
removed  to  the  Pantheon,  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  high  altar.    The  niches 
contained  colossal  statues  of  green  ba- 
salt, two  of  which,  representineHercules 
and  Bacchus,  were  discovered  in  1724. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  Aula  Regia  opens  the 
Basilica^  or  Hall  of  Justice,  erroneously 
called  by  Sig.  Rosa  the  Basilica  Jovis, 
as  the  indication  contained  in  the  Acts 
ox  the  Martyrs,  SS.  Silvester  and  Lau- 
rence, refers  evidently  to  one  of  the 
neighbouring  temples  of  Jupiter.    This 
basilica  is  remarkable  for   the  great 
width  of  its  nave :  the  walls,  the  apse, 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  tribune,  and 
part  of  \he  pavement  are  well    pre- 
served.    The  apse  was  enclosed  by  a 
marble  network  railing,   portions   of 
which,  as  well  as  4  of  the  columns 
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which  separated  the  nave  and  aisles, 
still  remain.  Here  justice  was  rendered 
in  the  imperial  palace,  as  it  was  in  that 
of  our  kings  at  Westminster.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Aula  Begia,  and  in 
a  corresponding  position  with  the  ba- 
silica, is  a  large  hall,  supposed  to  be 
the  Lararium,  or  private  chapel  of  the 
Csesars.  In  front  of  the  3  noble  halls 
already  described  runs  a  portico,  de- 
corated with  a  row  of  Corinthian  pillars 
of  Cippolino  marble,  of  which  2  only 
have  been  found  and  replaced.  ^  The 
same  portico  runs  along  the  N.  side  of 
of  the  palace,  but  the  columns  are  of 
stone,  covered  with  plaster. 

The  FeristyUunif  which  separates  the 
Aula  Regia  from  the  Triclinium,  covers 
asurfkce  of  27,000  square  ft.,  and  was 
ornamented  with  columns  of  porta- 
santa  marble,  fragments  of  which  are 
still  lying  round  the  walls.  Accord- 
ing to  Suetonius  (*  Domit.,'  21),  these 
porticoes  were  the  favourite  promenade 
of  Domitian,  who,  fearing  to  be  mur- 
dered at  every  moment,  caused  the 
walls  to  be  coated  with  phengite  marble, 
which  had  the  property  of  reflecting 
objects  like  a  mirror. 

The  Triclmium  is  a  noble  hall,  corre- 
sponding  in  size'  to  the  Aula  Regia. 
Part  of  its  marble  pavement  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.    It  is  pro- 
bably   the    apartment   designated  as 
Sicilia    and  Jovis    Ccenatio    by  Julius 
Capitolinus,  where  the  Emperor  Per- 
tinax  was  when  the  Prsetorians  attacked 
the  palace  gate,  and  from  which  his 
flight  did   not  save   his  life.    In  the 
centre  of  the  hall  a  modern  flight  of 
steps  leads  down  to  the  remains  of  a 
private  house,  commonly  called   the 
Baths    of  Livia^  of  which  Vespasian 
made  use  in  the  foundations  of  his 
palace.    Out  of  the  Triclinium  opens, 
on  the  rt,  the  Nymphosum^  with  remains 
of  a  large  fountain,  where  the  statue 
of  the  winged  Eros,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
^as  discovered  in  1862.     On  the  W. 
wall    of  the  Nympheeum  stands  the 
coffee-house,  or  Casino,  built  by  the 
Fameses,  with  a  portico  ornamented 
with  frescoes  of  the  school  of  Taddeo 
Zuicari.    They  represent  scenes  taken 


from  the  Virgilian  traditions  of  the  Pala- 
tine, ^neas  visiting  Evander,  Cacus 
carrying  off  the  cattle  of  Hercules, 
Evander  sacrificing  to  Hercules,  the 
Lupercal,  and  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

In  front  of  the  Palace  of  Vespasian 
opens  a  large  square,  ih^  Atrium  PaUxtii, 
mentioned  by  Martial,  with  remains  of 
the  Clivus  FalatinuSj  paved  with  enor- 
mous blocks  of  lava.  Here  stood  the 
Porta  Mugionis,  or  Porta  Vetus  Palatii, 
of  the  wall  of  Bomulus,  and  here  are 
the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  built  by  the  same  king,  and 
restored  by  M.  Attilius  Begulus,  a.u.c. 
458.  On  the  foundation  blocks  have 
been  traced  some  names  of  slaves  or 
workmen,     such      as       Pilochates, 

DiOCLES. 

Beyond  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator 
stand  the  substructions  of  the  Ebuse  of 
Caligula,  extending  along  the  Clims 
VictoricB  as  far  as  the  Temple  of  the 
Castores.  They  are  surrounded  and 
limited  by  a  very  long  Cryptiporticus,  or 
vaulted  gallery,  with  windows  open- 
ing on  the  Area  Palatina.  The  entrance 
to  the  Cryptoporticus  is  by  the  side  of 
the  fountain  under  the  modern  casino, 
or  else  by  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  a.d.  41,  one 
of  the  most  tragical  events  in  the  history 
of  Rome,  the  murder  of  Caligula,  took 
place  in  this  subterranean  gallery.  The 
young  emperor,  after  having  witnessed 
the  representation  of  the  Zudi  Palatini 
in  the  atrium  of  the  palace,  instead  of 
going  back  to  his  apartments  by  the 
state  entrance,  where  his  guards  were 
in  attendance,  entered  the  Crypto- 
porticus, called  crypta  by  Suetonius, 
and  (TTfyuTrhs  ^pefxr}K&s  by  Josephus, 
where  some  noble  youths,  from  Asia, 
were  practising  hymns  and  dancing. 
The  emperor  stopped  to  witness  their 
exercises,  when  Cassius  Chersa  and 
Cornelius  Sabinus  nished  on  him,  mur- 
dered him  with  their  swords,  and  then, 
as  the  historian  says,  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  house  of  Germanicus,  an- 
nexed to  the  palace.  This  statement 
is  very  important,  as  it  gives  evidence 
that  the  beautiful  painted  house,  to 
which  the  Cryptoporticus  leads,  is  not 
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the  paternal  house  of  Tiberius,  as  sup- 
posed by  Sig.  Kosa,  but  the  house  of 
GermanicuSf  the  father  of  the  mur- 
dered emperor.  (See  annexed  plan.) 
This  extremely  fine  building  ranks 
amongst  the  most  important  discoveries 
hitherto  made  on  the  Palatine.  It  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  viz.  the  state 
apartments  and  the  private  dwelling- 
rooms.  The  state  apartments  consist 
of  a  vestibule  or  Frothyrum,  which 
opened  on  the  public  street,  and  sub- 
sequently on  the  cryptoporticus  of  the 
Domus  Tiberiana.  Next  comes  the 
Atrium,  with  an  altar  for  domestic  gods, 
having  on  the  W.  side  the  Triclinium 
or  dining-room,  painted  with  arabesques 
and  animals,  such  as  mandarine  ducks, 
deer,  &c.  ;  and  on  the  S.  side  the 
TaUinum.  Here  were  discovered  some 
of  the  finest  paintings  handed  down  to 
us  from  classical  times :  amongst  which 
a  large  group  of  Galatea  and  Poly- 
phemus (a) ;  another  of  Mercury,  lo, 
and  Argus  (&) ;  a  view  of  a  street  in 
Rome  1800  years  ago,  with  a  female 
knocking  at  a  door,  and  others  looking 
down  from  the  windows  (c)  ;  a  lady  at 
her  toilette,  &c.  The  larger  frescoes 
appear  to  have  been  executed  by  Greek 
artists,  the  names  affixed  to  the  figures 
(in,  APrOS)  being  in  Greek  charac- 
ters. The  two  oblong  rooms,  on  each 
side  of  the  Tablinum,  are  richly  deco- 
rated with  groups  of  arabesques,  small 
landscapes  with  figures  and  animals, 
and  wreaths  of  flowers  and  fruit,  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  style  as  those  found 
in  the  yilla  of  Livia  at  Prima 
Porta. 

Behind  this  more  decorated  portion 
of  the  house,  and  reached  by  a  narrow 
staircase  and  corridor  (^fauces) ^  is  what 
may  be  called  the  domestic  apartments, 
consisting  of  a  peristylium,  surrounded 
by  bedrooms  or  cubicuia,  kitchen,  and 
small  bath-room  with  its  furnace  or 
hypocaustum.  Some  of  the  rooms  on 
the  rt.  of  the  fauces  were  evidently 
shops,  as  we  see  was  customary  also  in 
the  grand  dwellings  of  Pompeii.  A 
subterranean  passage  starts  from  this 
portion  of  the  house  in  the  direction 
of  the  Domus  Augustavm;  here  were 
discovered  the  leaden  pipes  conducting 
water  to  the   house  of  Germanicus, 


which  are  now  exhibited  in  the  tablinum 
at  (d).  The  first  bears  the  name  of 
Julia  Augusta,  probably  the  daughter 
of  Titus  ;  the  second  of  Eutychus,  in- 
tendant  of  Domitian ;  the  third  of  a 
Pescennius,  perhaps  a  freedman  of 
Pescennius  Niger,  a  rival  of  Severus. 

The  subterranean  passage  seems  to 
have  been  blocked  up  by  the  founda- 
tions of  Vespasian's  Palace ;  a  modern 
opening  through  them  leads  to  the 
substructions  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Victor,  and  to  the  latomice,  or  stone- 
quarries  of  the  Palatine,  subsequently 
used  as  reservoirs  for  rain-water.  These 
deep  and  dangerous  excavations  cannot 
be  visited  without  a  special  permission 
from  Sig.  Rosa. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Victor,  of 
which  only  the  rubblework  nucleus 
remains,  overlooked  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus  and  the  Aventine.  In  front  of  it 
were  a  flight  of  steps  and  2  broad 
terraces.  On  the  upper  terrace  has  been 
placed  a  round  altar,  discovered  in  the 
adjoining  Area  Palatina,  and  bearing  this 
interesting  inscription  : — domitivs  .  bi  . 

F  .  CALVINVS  .  PONTIFEX  .  COS  .  ITER  . 
IMFEB  .  D£  .  MANIBIEIS.      This    CuSSUS 

Domitius  Calvinus  is  the  famous  gene- 
ral who  commanded  the  centre  of 
Caesar's  army  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
and  was  twice  consul  in  b.c.  .53  and  40. 
The  phrase  de  Tnanubiis  refers  to  the 
treasures  conquered  by  him  during  the 
Spanish  war,  which  he  employed  in 
embellishing  the  Regia,  or  residence 
of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  as  related  by 
Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  42).  The  fluted 
cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  altar  con- 
tained probably  a  bronze  vessel. 

Close  to  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the 
hill,  facing  the  Forum  Boarium,  are 
some  ruins  of  opus  quadratum,  which 
evidently  belong  to  a  very  early  period. 
Here  stood  the  Tugurium  Faustuli,  the 
Casa,  and  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  the 
fifth  Sacrarium  of  the  Argei^  and  also 
the  Sacrarium  of  Mars,  of  which  the 
Salii  Palatini  had  the  custody.  But 
the  ruins  of  the  different  buildings  are 
so  dilapidated  that  it  would  be  mere 
loss  of  time  to  speculate  about  their 
destination.  An  ancient  paved  road, 
bordered  by  massive  walls,  leads  down 
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to  the  Valabrum,  and  is  terminated  by 
several  steps,  which  descend  abruptly 
into  the  valley.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  here  were  the  ScalcB  cad,  leading 
to  the  Ara  Maxima  of  Hercules  in  the 


dence  of  the  Director.  Between  this 
belvidere  and  the  grove  of  ilexes,  a 
long  flight  of  stairs  leads  down  to  the 
substructions  of  the  Palace  of  Caligula, 
and  the  Clivus  Victorise,  from  which 


plain  below,  which  is  mentioned  in    we  began  our  excursion  over  the  Pa- 

the  8th  book  of  the  *  -ffilneid,'  as  that   latine. 

by  which  the  aged  king,  Evander,  led       The  Villa  Mills,  or  Villa  Palatina, 

^neas  to  his  dwelling  on  the  Pal- 

lanteum : — 


**  Ibat  rex  obsitus  uevo 
Et  comttem  iBneam  Juxta  natumque  tenebat 
Ingrediens,  varioque  viam  sermone  levabat." 

JEn.  viii.  306. 

Excavations  commenced  in  March, 
1875,  revealed  the  ruins  of  private 
residences  with  vapour  baths  at  the 
W.  angle. 

In  front  of  the  painted  house  of  Ger- 
manicus,  to  the  W.,  is  a  hu^e  mass  of 
rubble-work,  supposed  by  Sig.  Rosa  to 
be  the  AiK/uratorium,  but  which,  from 
the  discovery  of  a  statue  of  Cybele, 
is  now  supposed  to  be  the  jEdes  Matris 
Deum,  or  temple  of  that  goddess,  men- 
tioned by  the  Catalogues  soon  after  the 
hut  of  Bomulus.      The  ruin,   which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Velabrum 
and  the  Capitoline  Hill,  is  separated 
from  the  Domus  Ttberiatia  by  a  paved 
street,  which  turns  at  a  rt.  angle  on 
reaching  the  house  of  Germanicus.   At 
the  corner  of  this  street  is  an  ancient 
well,  evidently  one  of  the  many  of 
which  traces  are  found  in  the  Palatine 
in  use  anterior  to  the  construction  of 
aqueducts.    The  puteal  of  the  well  is  a 
modem  restoration.    Little  or  nothing 
is  known  yet  about  the  plan  of  the 
Domus  Tiberiana,  or  Palace  of  Tiberius, 
which  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.    Its  area  is  at  present  covered 
by  gardens,  which  extend  also  over  the 
central  portion  of  Caligula's  house. 

From  their  flowery  beds,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  grove  of  ilexes  at  the 
N.E.  corner,  where  the  celebrated  Aca- 
demia  degli  Arcadi  used  to  meet  in  the 
17th  centy.,  we  have  a  splendid  view 
over  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the  Forum 
Romanum,  and  the  southern  portion  of 
modem  Rome.  A  still  better  place 
for  enjoying  the  glorious  panorama  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  city  is  obtained 
from  the  small  round  tower  called  the 
Torretta  del  Falatmo,  near  the   resi- 


a  convent  for  nuns  of  the  Visitation, 
is  entered  from  the  Via  di  S.  Bona- 
ventura,  leaving  the  Sacra  Via  at  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  These  beautiful  grounds 
acquired  considerable  interest  from  the 
discovery  of  the  Domus  Augustana  or 
Palace  of  Augustus,  made  in  1777  by 
the  French  Abbe  Rancoureil.  The  plan 
of  the  excavations,  from  the  original 
drawings  of  Benedetto  Mori,  may  be 
seen  in  Guattani's  *  Monumenti  In- 
editi,'  and  in  Piranesi's  *  Antiquities  of 
Rome.*  The  front  of  the  Palace  over- 
looked the  Circus  and  the  Aventine,  and 
had  10  windows,  besides  the  central 
door.  The  prothyrum  led  to  a  square 
atrium,  surrounded  by  a  portico  of  8 
columns  and  4  pilasters,  on  which 
opened  the  state  apartments.  The 
inner  peristylium,  105  ft  long,  95  wide, 
was  ornamented  with  56  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order.  Of  this  superb  building 
nothing  now  remains,  except  a  few 
rooms,  opening  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
peristylium,  which  appear  to  have  been 
richly  decorated.  Two  of  them  are 
octagonal,  with  domes  admitting  light 
from  above. 

The  casino  of  the  villa,  designed  by 
Raffiiellino  del  Colle,  a  pupil  of  Raffitel, 
has  a  portico  exquisitely  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano  from  the  cartoons  of 
his  great  master.  The  frescoes  repre- 
sent Cupid  showing  his  darts  to  Venus, 
Venus  at  her  toilette,  Jupiter  and 
Antiope,  Hermaphrodite  and  Sal- 
maces,  &c.  The  paintings,  well  known 
by  the  illustrations  of  Marcantonio  and 
Agostino  Veneziano,  were  restored  by 
Cammuccini  in  1 824  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Charles  Mills.  The  convent  of 
the  Visitation  having  been  suppressed 
by  the  Italian  Government,  its  grounds 
will  shortly  be  opened  to  the  public. 

Vigna  di  S.  Bonaventura,  &c.,  form- 
ing one  side  of  the  Via  San  Gre- 
gorio,   on  the    S.  side  of  the  hill, 
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are  the  vineyards  of  S.  Bonaventura 
and  S.  Sebastiano,  in  both  of  which 
are  considerable  masses  of  brickwork, 
which  belonged  to  edifices,  chiefiy 
baths,  erected  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
In  the  latter  are  some  remains  of  the 
conduits  which  supplied  the  palace  with 
water  from  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  and 
within  the  precincts  of  the  convent  are 
ruins  which  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  the  reservoirs  of  a  bath. 

Vigna  di  S,  Sebastiano,  belon^ng  to 
Prince  Barberini,  chiefly  remarkable 
as  containing  some  of  the  arches  of 
the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  erected  by 
Nero  to  carry  water  to  the  Imperial 
edifices  and  to  his  thermae,  which 
covered  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
declivity  of  the  Palatine  on  this  side. 
Between  the  high  brick  wall,  which 
supports  the  cliff  on  the  side  facing 
the  Via'Sacra,  and  the  Via  Sacra  itself 
excavations  have  been  made  by  the 
Italian  Government,  leading  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  baths,  probably  those 
built  in  the  4th  centy.  by  Maximian. 
The  centre  of  the  edifice  is  occupied  by 
a  large  hall,  in  the  form  of  a  basilica> 
ornamented  with  columns  of  CipoUino. 
At  the  northern  end,  near  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  are  the  foundations  of  the  Torre 
Cartularia,  a  medisBval  stronghold,  built 
by  the  Frangipani  to  protect  the  en- 
trance to  their  fortress,  which  included 
also  the  Coliseum  and  the  Septizonium. 
lets  name  seems  to  have  ben  derived 
from  the  archives  of  the  Popes,  which 
were  preserved  in  it.  During  the 
troubles  of  1167,  Pope  Alexander  III. 
took  refuge  in  the  tower,  to  escape  the 
assault  of  the  faction  of  Barbarossa.  It 
was  partially  destroyed  by  the  Senator 
Brancaleone  in  1257,  and  the  remaining 
part  was  pulled  down  in  1829  during 
the  restoration  of  the  Arch  of  Titus. 


The  Sessorian  Palace. — This  palace, 
built  or  restored  by  Constantine,  stood 
at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  city,  near 
the  ch.  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme, 
between  the  Aurelian  Walls  and  the 
Claudian  Aqueduct.  Its  ruins  possess 
little  interest,  and  consist  of  two  brick 
walls,  with  a  large  niche  in  the  centre. 
They  are  commonly  called  the  Temple 


of  Venus  arid  Cupid,  from  the  discovery 
of  a  statue,  now  in  the  Vatican,  repre- 
senting. Sallustia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife 
of  Alexander  Severus,  under  the  attri- 
butes of  Venus,  with  Cupid  at  her  feet. 


§  11.  Temples. 

Temple  of  JSsculapius,  on  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  sacred  to  the  god  of 
medicine.  This  celebrated  temple 
was  founded  B.C.  293,  on  the  return 
of  the  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent 
to  Epidaurus  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Sibylline  oracles, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  ^scu- 
lapius  to  Rome,  then  suffering  from 
the  plague.  The  story  of  their  voy- 
age IS  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
Livy ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state 
that,  on  their  return  with  the  statue 
of  the  god,  it  was  found  that  a  serpent 
had  concealed  itself  in  the  ship,  and 
that  iEsculapius  himself  was  supposed 
to  have  assumed  that  form  in  order  to 
deliver  the  city.  On  their  arrival  in 
the  Tiber  the  serpent,  deserting  the 
vessel,  hid  himself  among  the  reeds  of 
the  island;  A  temple  was  thereupon 
erected  to  him,  and  the  whole  island  was 
faced  with  travertine,  its  form  b^ng  re- 
duced to  that  of  a  ship.  Some  remains 
of  this  curious  work  are  still  visible. 
The  masses  of  stone  which  formed  the 
forepart  of  the  vessel  are  well  pre- 
served at  the  southern  end,  and  may  be 
seen  from  the  suspension-bridge.  There 
were  3  temples  on  the  island,  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  ^sculapius,  and  Faunus. 
The  ch.  of  San  Bartolommeo  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  first. 
By  descending  from  the  gardens  of 
the  convent  upon  the  massive  ruins 
which  form  the  S.E.  point  of  the 
island,  we  may  still  see  the  staff  and 
serpent  of  ^sculapius  sculptured  on  the 
huge  blocks  of  travertine  forming  the 
ship's  bow.  The  marbles  in  the  convent 
garden,  and  the  24  granite  columns  in 
the  interior  of  the  ch.,  most  probably  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  to 
that  of  ^sculapius.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  was  an  Egyptian  obelisk  placed 
so  as  to  represent  the  ship's  mast ;  from 
the  remains  of  a  basement  discovered 
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by  Bellori  in  1676,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  great  size,  and  the  frag- 
ment of  the  obelisk  found  here  in  the 
last  century  was  probably  but  a  small 
portion  of  it.  This  fragment  was  long 
preserved  in  the  Villa  Albani,  but  was 
removed  to  Urbino,  where  it  has  been 
erected.  The  Temple  of  ^sculapius 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  island  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  hospital  of  San 
Giovanni  Calabita,  where  an  inscrip- 
tion has  been  discovered  connected 
with  a  wett  filled  with  stipce  or  ex- 
voto  offerings  by  those  who  had 
obtained  cures  at  the  shrine  of  the 
divinity;  the  third  temple,  dedicated 
to  Faunus,  was  at  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  island,  but  all  trace  of  it  has 
disappeared  under  the  houses  which 
now  cover  where  it  once  stood. 

Temple  of  Antoniniis  and  Faustina,  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Roman 
Forum,  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Miranda.  This  interesting  ruin  is 
shown  by  the  inscription  on  its  facade 
to  be  the  temple  dedicated  by  the  senate 
to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  and  to 
his  wife  Faustina  the  elder.  It  consists 
of  a  pronaos  of  Corinthian  columns,  6 
in  front,  and  2  on  the  flanks.  Each 
column  is  composed  of  a  single  block 
of  cipoUino,  about  46  ft.  in  height,  with 
bases  and  capitals  of  white  marble. 
The  cella,  of  which  the  2  sides  remain, 
is  built  of  large  blocks  of  peperino, 
which  were  formerly  faced  wim  mar- 
ble. The  ascent  to  the  temple  was 
ascertained,  by  excavations  made  in 
1810,  to  be  by  a  flight  of  21  marble 
steps.  The  cella  and  portico  have 
preserved  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  magnificent  entablatures.  The 
frieze  and  cornice  are  exquisitely 
sculptured  with  griffons,  vases,  and 
candelabras ;  over  the  portico  is  the 
inscription,  "  divo  antonino  kt  divje 
FAUSTiNJE.  EX.  8.  c."  The  columns  are 
beautifully  proportioned,  and  the  whole 
building  is  in  the  finest  style  of  art;  in 
front  of  it,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, stood  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  now  on  the  Capitol. 
An  interesting  account  of  excavations 
made  round  the  temple  in  the  16th 
centy.   was  discovered  by  Signor  R. 


Lanciani  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  and  published 
in  the  Bull,  dell'  Inst,  Arch.,  Jan.  1872. 
The  researches  alluded  to  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  marbles 
and  building  materials  for  St.  Peter^s. 
Several  fragments  of  statues,  bas-reliefs, 
and  inscriptions  were  found  in  a  lime- 
kiln in  front  of  the  pronaos,  and  the 
large  marble  steps  were  removed  to 
the  Vatican.  This  temple,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  about  the  year  16.5 
of  our  era,  is  represented  on  coins  of 
Faustina  and  on  an  ancient  bas-relief 
on  the  front  of  the  Villa  Medici,  look- 
ing towards  the  garden. 

Temple  of  Bacchus,  a  most  doubtful 
designation  given  to  the  beautiful  ruin 
near  the  so-called  Grotto  of  Egeria, 
now  the  ch.  of  S.  Urbano.  It  is  a 
rectangular  building,  with  a  portico 
of  4  marble  columns  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  of  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines.  The  intercolumniations  were 
walled  up  when  the  building  was 
adapted  for  Christian  worship;  half 
the  columns  are  consequently  con- 
cealed. Over  these  is  an  attic,  sur- 
mounted by  a  tympanum,  the  decora- 
tions being  in  moulded  terracotta  and 
brickwork.  The  interior  retains  a  por- 
tion of  its  ancient  stucco  frieze,  repre- 
senting various  warlike  trophies,  but 
greatly  damaged;  in  the  vault  were  sunk 
octagonal  panels ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof  are  the  remains  of  a  bas-relief,  re- 
presenting two  persons  sacrificing  with 
uncovered  heads.  The  building  was 
converted  into  a  church  by  Urban  VII  I., 
when  the  circular  altar  now  seen 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  ch.,  with  a 
Greek  inscription,  was  found  in  the  sub- 
terranean oratory.  This  inscription 
refers  to  Bacchus,  and  has  given  the 
building  its  present  name.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  walls,  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  S.  Cecilia,  &c., 
are  pirobably  of  the  11th  or  12th 
centy.  This  fine  building  (as  well 
as  the  Nympha^um  called  of  Egeria) 
belonged  to  the  extensive  gardens  of 
Herodes  Atticus,  on  the  1.  side  of  the 
Via  Appia ;  and  was  erected  probably  in 
memory  of  his  celebrated  wife,  Annia 
Regilla. 
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Temple  of  Castor  and  Folhix,  between 

the  S.W,  corner  of  the  Forum  and  the 

•Palatine.     This  edifice,  to   which  the 

3  beautifol  pillars  near  S.  M.  Libera- 
trice  belong,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy  among  antiquaries, 
having  been  called  at  various  times 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  the 
Greecostasis,  the  Curia^  and  even  the 
Bridge  of  Caligula.  But  the  discovery 
of  the  Basilica  Julia  leaves  no  doubt 
that  (as  suggested  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Danish  archaeologist  Zoega)  it  was 
the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  being  men- 
tioned in  the  will  of  Augustus  at 
Ancyra  as  standing  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  Basilica,  whilst  that  of  Saturn  stood 
at  the  opposite  end. 

The  ruin  was  entirely  excavated  in 
1872  by  the  Italian  Government,  and 
consists  of  a  large  oblong  basement, 
having  the  nucleus  of  rubble  work,  and 
the  outside  facing  of  large  blocks  of 
tufa.  Only  a  portion  of  this  outside 
wall  now  remains,  and  several  strange 
figures,  probably  quarry-marks,  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  stones. 
The  three  magnificent  columns  belong- 
ing to  the  S.  side  of  the  peristyle  and 
the  fragments  of  architrave  and  cornice 
supported  by  them,  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  architectural  remains 
of  ancient  Rome,  and  artists  consider 
them  perfect  models  of  the  Corinthian 
order.     The  columns  are  47^  ft.  high, 

4  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter ;  the  flutings  are 
about  9  in.  across. 

Many  fragments  of  bases,  columns, 
and  capitals  have  been  discovered 
during  Signor  Kosa's  excavations, 
although  it  is  recorded  that  in  the 
course  of  the  last  four  centuries  similar 
researches  had  been  carried  on  in  this 
place  almost  without  interruption.  Out 
of  a  fragment  of  a  column  of  this 
temple,  found  in  1546,  Lorenzetto 
sculptured  the  well-known  statue  of 
Jonah  sitting  on  a  whale  for  the  Chigi 
Chapel  in  the  ch.  of  S.  M.  del  Popolo ; 
whilst  another  fragment  discovered  at 
the  same  time  was  used  by  Michel 
Angelo  for  the  pedestal  of  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  M.  Aurelins  on  the 
Capitol.  The  portions  of  the  fasti 
consulares  and  triumphaleSy  now  in  the 
Palazzo  dei  Conservator!,  were  found 


in  the  16th  centy.  between  tliis  temple 
and  that  of  Julius  Caesar ;  but  whether 
the  inscriptions  belong  to  the  one  or 
the  other  temple  is  unknown  to  us. 

Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine^  now 
forming  part  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  better  known  as  the  Bocca 
della  Veritk,  and  near  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  The  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Ti- 
berius. Three  columns  of  the  peristyle, 
in  white  marble,  and  finely  fluted,  are 
partly  walled  up  in  the  modern  portico, 
and  3  others  in  the  sacristy  and  passage 
leading  to  it.  By  ascending  to  the 
gallery  above,  the  capitals  may  be  ex- 
amined; they  are  of  the  composite 
order.  The  great  width  of  the  inter- 
columniations  is  amongst  the  peculiari- 
ties of  this  fragment.  In  the  l.-hand 
nave  of  the  ch.  are  3  other  columns, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  pronaos  or 
front  which  was  turned  towards  the 
Arch  of  Janus,  or  at  right  angles  with 
the  modern  facade;  and  behind  the 
ch.  are  some  remains  of  the  cella,  con- 
structed of  large  blocks  of  travertine, 
which  Adrian  I.  is  known  to  have  pulled 
down  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
old  basilica.  Under  the  modem  portico 
is  the  huge  marble  mask  which  has 
given  the  name  of  ** Bocca  della  Verita" 
to  this  ch.  and  the  adjoining  piazza.  It 
represents  a  large  round  face,  with 
an  open  mouth,  and  probably  served 
as  an  imphmum  or  entrance  of  a  drain  in 
the  centre  of  a  court  to  let  the  water  run 
ofiF.  The  vulgar  notion,  and  from  which 
it  has  derived  its  name,  is  that  a  sus- 
pected person  was  required,  on  making 
an  afiirmation,  to  place  his  hand  in  the 
mouth  of  this  mask,  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  close  upon  him  if  he  swore 
falsely.  The  church,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  this  temple,  by  St.  Dionysius,  in  the 
3rd  centy.,  is  interesting  as  an  example 
of  the  early  basilicas.   (Seep.  188.) 

Temple  of  Claudius,  Of  the  edifice 
raised  by  Agrippina,  pulled  down 
by  Nero,  and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian, 
nothing  now  remains  but  the  sub- 
structions of  the  peristyle  which  sur- 
rounded the  temple.  They  stand  on 
the  slope  of  the  Coelian  near  the  Coli- 
seum, and  are  marked  by  a  beautiful 
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line  of  cypresses  forming  a  charac- 
teristic feature  in  the  scenery  round 
the  amphitheatre.  The  best  preserved 
portion  of  the  substruction  is  to  be  seen 
under  the  campanile  of  the  ch.  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo.  It  consists  of  8 
large  arches  of  travertine  of  the  rustic 
order,  which  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  monument  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  (Porta  Maggiore),  built  at  the 
same  period,  and  probably  by  the  same 
architect.  The  substruction  is  two 
stories  high,  but  half  of  the  lower  one 
is  buried  in  the  ground.  A  flight  of 
steps  behind  the  arcade  leads  down  to 
very  extensive  stone  quarries  of  the  Re- 
publican period.  Shafts  to  facilitate  the 
descent  to  these  underground  vaults 
originated  the  supposition  that  the 
wild  beasts  required  for  combats  in 
the  Coliseum  were  kept  here,  and 
hence  the  name  of  Vivarium,  commonly 
attributed  to  these  ruins.  But  the 
arches  were  only  destined  to  support 
the  area  in  which  the  Temple  of 
Claudius  was  built.  The  site  has  been 
long  enclosed  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Passionist  Convent  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo. 

Temple  of  Concord,  first  erected  by 
CamilluSi  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Gauls,  to  perpetuate  the  concord  be- 
tween the  Plebeians  and  Patricians  on 
the  disputed  question  of  the  election  of 
the  Consuls ;  entirely  rebuilt  by  Tibe- 
rius A.U.C.  768 ;  and  repaired  by  Septi- 
mius  Severus.  It  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Capitol,  behind  the  Arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  The  name  of  Temple 
of  Concord  was  formerly  given  to  the 
octostyle  portico  of  the  Temple  of 
Saturn ;  and  its  true  site  was  unknown 
before  the  year  1807,  when  the  French, 
in  excavating  round  the  3  columns  of 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  discovered 
a  cella  and  2  inscriptions,  in  which 
the  mention  of  the  jErarium  Con- 
cordice  left  no  doubt  of  the  real 
character  of  this  ruin.  Subsequent 
excavations  have  exposed  a  great  part 
of  the  basement,  and  particularly  a 
portion  of  the  flank,  which  is  tolera- 
bly well  preserved.  The  existing  re- 
mains show  that  the  portico  was  nar- 
rower than  the  cella,  m  order  to  adapt 


it  to  the  form  of  the  ground,  and  that 
the  cella  was  wider  than  long,  a  very 
unusual  circumstance  in  ancient  tem- 
ples, and  probably  owing  to  the  edifice 
being    more    especially    destined  for 
public  assemblies  than  for  purposes  of 
worship.      The  pavement  was  of  co- 
loured marbles.     On  the  threshold  of 
the  cella  is  the  impression  of  a  cadu- 
cseus,  a  supposed  allusion  to  the  divi- 
nity to  whom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated. From  the  state  of  the  fragments 
of  ornaments  and  sculpture  discovered 
among  the  ruins,  it  is  believed  that 
the  building  was   destroyed  by  fire. 
On  the  side  next  the  arch  of  Severus 
is  a  mass  of  brickwork,  the  remains 
of  some  building  of  the  middle  ages, 
often  confounded   with   the    temple. 
The  inscriptions  alluded  to  above,  and 
the  style  of  architecture,  show  that  the 
present  fragment  is  an  imperial  ruin ; 
there  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the   republican 
Temple  of  Concord,  so  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy 
as  the  place  where  Cicero  (b.c.  63)  con- 
voked the  Senate  before  the  arrest  of  the 
envoys  of  the  Allobroges,  at  the  Milvian 
bridge.     In  the  middle  ages  a  church, 
dedicated  to  S.  Sergius,  stood  between 
it  and  the  Arch  of  Septimins  Severus, 
and  was   very  probably   constructed 
with  marbles  taken   from  its  ruins. 
There  are  some  elegant  specimens  of 
the  bases  of  the  columns,  which  stood 
inside  the  edifice,  and  fragments  of  the 
frieze,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol, 
and  in  that  of  the  Tabularium. 

The  so-called  Temple  of  the  Dims  Redi* 
cuius  (vide  §  16,  Tombs,  p.  78). 

Temple  of  the  Flavian  Family,  This 
temple,  the  beauty  of  which  is  praised 
by  Martial  in  his  2nd,  4th,  and  35th 
epigrams  of  the  9th  book,  was  erected 
by  Domitian  on  the  site  of  his  family 
house,  near  the  Porta  Collina.  In 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Treasury,  on  the  Via  20  Settembre, 
some  shapeless  remains  of  the  temple 
were  discovered,  together  with  a  co- 
lossal marble  head  of  Titus,  which  will 
be  preserved  in  the  portico  of  the  new 
Palace  of  the  Finances. 
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Temple  of  Foriuna  Frimigenia.     In 
xnakiDg  a  new  gallery  for  the  Acqna 
Felice,  on  the  triangular   Piazza  del 
Macao,  near  the  N.E.  comer  of  therly. 
station,  some  architectural  fragments 
belonging  to  this  temple  were  revealed 
in  August  1873.    Among  these  frag- 
ments were  found  several  inscriptions 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  goddess, 
and  a  life*size  statue  of  a  Roman  lady 
of  the  Claudian  family,  represented 
under  her  attributes.     These  monu- 
ments are  at  present  preserved  in  the 
Tabularium. 

I 

Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilism  near  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  now  the  ch.  of  &inta  Maria 
Egiziaca,  belonging,  to  the  Armenian 
Catholics.  It  was  originally  erected  by 
Ancus  Martins  or  Servius  Tullius ;  after 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  and 
has  undergone  many  restorations.  It 
is  an  oblong  building,  constructed  of 
travertine  and  tufa,  standing  on  a 
basement  of  travertine,  which  has 
been  laid  open  to  the  level  of  the 
ancient  road.  The  front  had  a  por- 
tico  of  4  columns,  the  intercolum- 
niations  of  which  have  been  walled 
up;  the  only  flank  now  visible  has 
7  columns,  5  of  which  are  sunk  in 
the  walls  of  the  cella.  These  columns 
are  Ionic,  and  support  an  entablature 
and  frieze,  ornamented  with  heads  of 
oxen,  festoons  supported  by  cande- 
labras,  and  figures  of  children.  The 
columns  and  entablature  were  covered 
with  a  hard  marble-like  stucco,  some 
portions  of  which  remain.  The  base- 
ment is  much  admired^  and  the  details 
of  its  Ionic  decorations  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  purest  specimen  of 
that  order  in  Rome. 

Temple  of  Hercules  Magnus  Custos, 
described  by  Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  209),  as 
standing  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Circus 
Flaminins.  The  circular  ruin  existing 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  convent  of  S, 
Nicola  a  Cesarini,  between  the  Oetu 
and  8,  Andrea  della  VaUe,  is  commonly 
attributed  to  the  Temple  of  Hercules. 
These  beautiful  remams  are  almost 
unknown  to  strangers,  and  they  ought 
to  be  opened  to  view  by  pulling  down 


the  shabby  wing  of  the  convent  which 
now  conceals  them. 

Temple  of  Julius  Ccesar,  The  remains 
of  this  venerable  building  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Italian  Government  in 
the  springof  1873,  at  the  S.E  end  of  the 
Roman  Forum,  between  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  and  that  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.  The  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  Temple  of  Caesar,  dsecribed 
by  ancient  writers  (Ovid.  Metam.  xv. 
840 ;  ex  Pont.  ii.  2,  85 ;  Dio.  Cass.  11. 
19),  that  is  to  say,  the  extraordinary 
height  of  its  basement,  and  the  rostra 
or  tribune  in  front  of  its  pronaos,  may 
be  easily  recognised,  although  the 
temple  itself  is  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
shapeless  and  undefined  ruins.  There 
are  very  few  monuments  in  the  Eternal 
City  of  a  higher  historical  interest  than 
this  mass  of  rude  rubble-work.  Here 
the  body  of  the  mighty  Dictator  was 
burnt ;  here  Tiberius  read  his  funeral 
speech  on  the  death  of  Augustus ;  and 
here  also  several  laws  and  constitutions 
of  the  Roman  Empire  were  promul- 

fated  by  the  consuls.  The  Temple  of 
ulius  Csesar,  so  long  buried  under 
modem  accumulations  of  soil,  has  been 
once  more  brought  to  light ;  and  we  can 
repeat  again  the  splendid  verses  of 
Ovid- 

"Hanc  animaxn  interea  caeeo  de  oorpore  raptam 
Fac  Jubar,  ut  semper  Capitolia  nostra,  fo- 

rumque 
Divus  ab  excelsil  prospectet  Julius  cede." 

Temples  of  Juno  Sospita,  Hope,  and 
Piety,  The  Ch.  of  S.  Niccolo  in  Car- 
cere,  in  a  small  recess  out  of  the  Piazza 
Montanara,  covers  the  site  of  3  tem- 
ples, which  may  still  be  identified  by 
some  of  their  columns  in  their  original 
positions  and  the  massive  substruc- 
tions on  which  they  stand.  The  ch.  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  middle  temple, 
and  portions  of  the  two  others  are  seen 
in  the  side  walls.  The  one  on  the  1. 
hand,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  seems 
to  be  that  vowed  to  Jimo  Sospita  by 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cethsegus  in  the  year 
of  the  city  587,  b.c.  167.  Its  remains 
consist  or  6  Doric  columns  of  traver- 
tine, 2  in  |the  ch.  and  4  in  a  passage 
leading  out  of  the  sacristy.  The  central, 
the  largest,  and    the   best  preserved 
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temple,  that  of  Piety,  has  a  pediment 
of  massive  blocks  of  travertine,  with 
its  cornice,  and  the  bases  of  6  of  the 
Ionic  columns,  which  formed  part  of 
the  peristyle  that  surrounded  the  cella. 
It  was  built  by  the  son  of  Manius 
Acilius  Glabrio,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  by  his  father  at  the  battle  of 
ThermopyloB,  in  the  year  of  the  city 
r)63,  B.C.  191.  The  pedestal  of  the 
eijuestrian  statue,  which  he  raised  to 
his  father  in  front  of  this  sanctuary, 
was  dug  up  in  1816.  At  the  base 
of  the  pediment,  on  which  rest  the 
columns  of  the  modem  ch.,  a  series 
of  cells  is  shown  to  strangers,  in  one 
of  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  the  affecting  scene  of  the  "  Cari- 
tas  Romana,*'  although  the  temple  is 
stated  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  erected  over  the  dwelling  of  the 
Roman  matron.  Whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  the  traveller*s  belief  in 
the  locality,  he  will  not  forget  that 
it  was  this  spot  that  inspired  those 
beautiful  lines  in  the  fourth  canto  of 
*Childe  Harold'  in  which  the  poet 
pictures  the  scene  which  has  given  an 
imperishable  celebrity  to  the  devotion 
of  the  Roman  daughter : — 

"  There  Is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  dreax  light 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?  Nothing :  Look  again ! 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my  sight- 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  fall  and  plain — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair. 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar :— but  what  doth  she  there, 

With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare? 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food,     ;' 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift :— it  is  her  sire, 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.   No :  he  shall  not  expire 
AVhile  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Gre-at  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises 

higher 
Than  Egypt's  river :— from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man  I  Heaven's  realm 

holds  no  such  tide. 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky-way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity ;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Beverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Wliere  sparkle  distant  worlds: — Oh,  holiest 
nurse! 

'  No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall 
miss, 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 

With  life,  as  our  i^ed  souls  rejoin  the  universe." 


The  temple  nearest  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus  is  believed  to  be  that  of 
Hope,  consecrated  by  Aulus  Atilius 
Calatinus  in  the  year  of  the  city  500, 
B.C.  254.  Its  remains  show  that  it 
was  built  in  the  Ionic  style,  and  that 
the  cella  was  surrounded  by  a  peri- 
style on  three  sides  without  the  posti-  . 
cum. 

The  unanimous  statements  of  ancient 
writers  that  the  three  sanctuaries  of 
Juno,  Hope,  and  Piety  stood  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Forum  Olitoriumy  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  remains  of  a  portico, 
half -concealed  by  modem  houses  oppo- 
site to  the  ch.  of  S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere, 
belong  to  it.  The  Forum  Olitorium,  or 
great  vegetable  market,  was  established  at 
a  very  early  period,  when  the  Forum 
Romanum,  which  was  also  originally 
a  market-place,  became  too  narrow  for 
the  increasing  requirements  of  traflBc. 
For  this  reason,  and  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  population,  about  twenty 
such  new  markets  sprang  up,  takine 
their  names  from  the  wares  oflFered 
for  sale  in  each.  To  this  important 
class  of  buildings  belong  the  Forums 
Boarium  (cattle  market),  Fistorium 
(flour  market),  Fiscarium  (fish  market), 
Suarium  (pig  market),  Vinarium  Twine 
market),  and  several  others  mentioned 
by  writers  and  recorded  in  inscrip- 
tions. The  Forum  Olitarium  was  one 
of  the  most  important  places  of  this 
kind ;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  portico 
of  the  Doric  order,  two  stories  high, 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  front  of  and  beneath  the  houses, 
Nos.  27  and  34,  Piazza  Montanara,  and 
especially  in  the  ground  floor  of  the 
house,  Na  35,  in  the  dirty  lane  called 
Vicolo  della  Bufala. 

The  ruins  of  the  3  temples  above 
mentioned,  brought  to  light  during 
the  recent  restoration  of  S.  Nicolo  in 
Carcere,  can  be  conveniently  visited 
from  the  sacristy  of  the  ch. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnus. — Al- 
though this  magnificent  temple,  the 
pride  and  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  has 
entirely  disappeared,  a  catalogue  of  the 
Roman  temples  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  notice  of  its  construc- 
I  tion  and  of  its  supposed  site.    The 
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temple,  as  we  learn  from  Livy,  was 
founded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and 
was  200  ft.  in  length  and  185  ft. 
in  width.  It  was  burnt  down  b.c.  83, 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  and  rebuilt  from  its  foundations 
by  him,  who  decorated  it  with  columns 
of  Pentelic  marble,  brought  from  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens, 
but  not  completed  until  after  the 
Dictator's  death,  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus;  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
during  the  Vitellian  riots,  in  a.d.  69, 
when  so  many  monuments  suffered 
from  the  barbarism  of  an  undiscir 
plined  soldiery:  re-erected  by  Vespa- 
sian, it  was  burned  for  the  third  time 
in  A.D.  80,  under  Titus,  and  rebuilt 
by  Domitian.  It  is  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius,  who  says  that 
it  was  divided  into  3  cellse  under  one 
roof,  that  in  the  centre  being  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  that  on  the  rt.  to 
Minerva,  and  that  on  the  1.  to  Juno. 
It  faced  the  S.,  and  was  approached  by 
a  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  by  which 
thevictoriousgeneralsapproached,of%en 
on  their  knees,  as  we  are  told  by  Dion 
Cassins  Julius Csesar  did  when  triumph- 
ant in  B.C.  46.  As  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  building  itself,  it  would  be 
useless  to  dwell  upon  it  further  than 
to  mention  that  it  was  this  temple 
which  was  struck  by  lightning  B.C.  64, 
when  the  celebrated  bronze  wolf  was 
injured,  as  described  by  Cicero.  In  the 
cell  of  Jupiter  stood  the  statue  of  the 
god,  which  is  represented,  on  medals 
still  extant,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
the  foot  extended.  A  tradition  states 
that  Leo  I.,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th 
centy.,  melted  down  that  statue  to 
cast  the  bronze  one  of  St.  Peter,  now 
in  the  Vatican  Basilica ;  but  the  tradi- 
tion, though  repeated  by  numerous 
writers,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on 
any  well-recognised  authority.  Several 
fathers  of  the  Church — St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustin,  St.  Ambrose,  and  others — 
mention  the  temple  as  existing  in  their 
times ;  and  there  are  other  authorities 
which  notice  it  as  late  as  the  8th  centy., 
after  which  every  trace  of  it  is  lost.  : 
The  long  debated  question  whether 
the  temple  occupied  the  northern  (ch. 
pf  Anicoeli)  or   the   southern   (the 


Caffarelli  Palace)  summit  of  the  Capi- 
toline  hill,  is  still  a  matter  of  great 
controversy  among  topographers,  and 
it  probably  will  never  be  decided  with 
certainty.*  The  extensive  substruc- 
tions discovered  in  1865  in  the'Caffa-^ 
relli  Gardens,  belonging  to  the  German ' 
Legation,  and  described  by  Sig.  Rosa 
in  the  'Annali  dell'  Instituto'  (anno 
1865,  p.  382  sq.),  are  generally  supposed 
to  mark  the  area  of  the  holiest  sanc- 
tuary of  ancient  Rome.  They  were  in 
better  preservation  only  three  centuries 
ago,  as  is  proved  by  the  descriptions  of 
Flaminius  Vacca  (*  Mem.'  65),  andSante 
Bartoli  (*  Mem.  ap.  Fea  MiscelU*  i.  253) ; 
but  having  been  quarried  without  in- 
terruption, to  provide  materials  for 
modern  building,  every  trace  of  them 
had  disappeared  until  the  excavations 
of  1865,  already  alluded  to.  In  the 
laundry.  No.  (161),  Via  di  Monte  Ca- 
prino,  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  substruc- 
tion can  be  examined,  the  same  of  which 
Sir  William  Gell  has  left  a  drawing  in 
Nibby's  *  Mura  di  Roma.' 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Victor  (see  p.  34). 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  (see  p.  33). 

Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  (see  Forum  of 
Augustus). 

Temple  of  Minerva  Campensis^  erected 
bjr  Pompey  the  Great  in  memory  of  his 
victories  in  the  East.  The  cella  of  the 
temple,decorated  with  marbles  and  other 
monuments,  was  still  existing  in  the 
1 6th  centy.,  and  is  described  by  Fulvio 
(*  Antiq.'  v.  89)  as  one  of  the  richest 
ruins  in  Rome.  The  celebrated  Gius- 
tiniani  Minerva,  commonly  called  Mi- 
nerva Medica,  now  in  the  Braccio 
Nuovo  in  the  Vatican,  was  discovered, 
according  to  Bartoli,  among  the  ruins 
of  the  temple.  In  pulling  down  an 
old  house  at  the  coruer  of  the  Via  di 
Pife  di  Marmo,  and  the  Piazzetta  della 
Minerva,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  some 
gigantic  walls    were    exposed,  about 

•  The  learned  visitor  will  find  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  mediaeval  traditions  respecting 
the  site  of  the  temple  in  Dyer's  *  History  of 
Rome,'  p.  385  m^  and  in  the  *  Bull,  della  Corn- 
miss.  Arch.,'  "^oL  i.,  n.  iii 
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6  ft.  thick,  bearing  the  date  of  the 
year  123  on  the  brick  stamps.  They 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  temple, 
or  to  the  buildings  vhich  enclosed  the 
sacred  area. 

The  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva  Me- 
dica  is  a  picturesque  ruin,  in  the  Vigna, 
formerly  of  Belardi,  on  the  Esquiline, 
near  the  arcades,  by  which  the  rlys. 
enter  Home.  It  consists  of  an  immense 
polygonal  hall,  of  10  sides,  80  ft.  in 
diameter,  covered  bv  a  lofty  cupola. 
On  each  side  of  the  decagon  there  are 
niches  for  statues  approaching  in  di- 
mension that  of  the  Pantheon,  or 
perhaps  for  baths,  as  there  is  little 
doubt  now  that  this  fine  hall  formed 
the  central  portion  of  extensive  thermee 
built  in  the  Licinian  Gardens  by  Gal- 
lienus.  The  curious  name  of  Galluzze, 
given  to  this  ruin  in  the  middle  ages, 
seems  to  be  but  a  corruption  of  the 
name  of  that  emperor.  During  the 
excavations  made  in  this  neighbour- 
hood in  Feb.  1871  by  the  Society 
Fondiaria  Italiana,  several  columbaria 
were  discovered  in  good  preservation. 
The  monuments  and  works  of  art, 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  these 
explorations,  are  preserved  at  present 
in  the  ground  floor  of  the  Casino,  near 
the  temple.  Over  the  entrance  door 
is  the  inscription  mused.  The  collec- 
tion numbers  204  inscriptions,  200  terra- 
cotta lamps,  2  marble  cinerarii,  40  of 
terra-cotta,  195  coins,  2  gold  earrings, 
150  balsamaria  of  glass,  and  a  large 
number  of  domestic  utensils. 

Supposed  Temple  of  Neptune,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Pietra,  the  site  of  the  Portico 
of  the  Argonauts,  erected  by  Agrippa, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  temple  stood. 
The  reader  will  probably  be  already 
familiar  with  this  temple,  under  the 
name  of  the  Dogana  di  Terra,  or  Ro- 
man custom-house.  The  11  columns 
now  remaining  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  action  of  fire ;  they  belonged 
to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  temple, 
which,  according  to  the  plan  of  Palla- 
dio,  originally  consisted  of  1 5  columns. 
They  are  of  white  marble,  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  4j  feet  in  diameter,' 
and  42^  feet  high.     Th»  bases  and 


capitals  have  almost  disappeared,  and 
very  little  of  the  ancient  architrave 
has  been  preserved.  The  pedestals 
of  the  columns  were  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  Boman 
provinces,  wihch,  having  been  dis- 
covered at  different  times,  are  now 
scattered  in  the  different  museums  of 
Rome  and  Naples.  Innocent  XII.  built 
up  a  wall  between  the  columns  to 
form  the  front  of  his  custom-house, 
and  completed  the  present  entablature 
with  plaster.  In  the  interior  are  some 
remains  of  the  vaulting,  composed  of 
enormous  masses  of  stone,  together 
with  fragments  of  the  cella,  which 
form  apparently  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  wall.  The  blocks  of  marble, 
forming  the  inner  parts  of  the  archi- 
trave and  entablature,  as  seen  from 
the  court  of  the  Dogana,  are  stupen- 
dous in  size.  Some  ruins  in  the  ad- 
joining Palazzo  Cini,  consisting  of  a 
massive  wall  of  huge  blocks  of  Pepe- 
rino,  seem  to  belong  to  the  portico  of 
the  Argonauts  that  surrounded  the 
temple.  The  Dogana  di  Terra  will 
soon  be  removed  to  the  rly.  stat,  and 
this  place  will  be  converted  into  a 
Borsa  or  Exchange. 

Pantheon^  commonly  called  La  Ro- 
tonda, — This  celebrated  edifice  is  one 
of  those  relics  of  ancient  Rome  with 
the  general  appearance  of  which  most 
travellers  are  familiar  long  before  they 
cross  the  Tiber.  It  is  situated  in  apiazza 
between  the  Corso  and  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona.  The  proportions  of  its  portico 
have  been  for  ages  the  admiration  of 
travellers,  and  its  name  ha$  become 
identified  with  architectural  beauty. 
The  ancients  described  it  with  admira- 
tion 18  centuries  ago,  and  it  still  re- 
mains the  best-preserved  monument  of 
ancient  Rome.  "  Though  plundered," 
says  Forsyth,  "  of  all  its  brass,  except 
the  ring  which  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  aperture  above ;  though  ex- 
posed to  repeated  fire;  though  some- 
times flooded  by  the  river,  and  always 
open  to  the  rain,  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this 
rotunda.  It  passed  with  little  altera- 
tion from  the  Pagan  into  the  present 
worship;  and  so  convenient  were  its 
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niches  for  the  Christian  altar,  that 
Michel  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  an- 
cient beauty,  introduced  their  design 
as  a  model  in  the  Catholic  Church." 

*•  Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime — 
Skrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods. 
From  Jove  to  Jesus  —  spared  and  blest  by- 
time, 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man 

plods 
His  way  through  thom^  to  ashes--glorious 

dome! 
Shalt  thou  not  last?    Time's  scythe  and  ty- 
rants' rods 
Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety— Pantheon !  pride  of  Kome  1" 

Childe  Harold. 


(t 


The   inscription   on   the  frieze,    "M. 

AOBIPPA  .  L  .  F  .  cos  .  TERTIVM  .  FECIT, 

shows  that  it  was  erected  by  Marcus 
Agrippa  in  his  third  consulate  (b.c. 
27).      A  second  inscription,  engraved 
in  2  lines  on  the  border  of  the  archi- 
trave, records  the  subsequent  restora- 
tion  of   the    building   by    Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla.    In  608  Boni- 
face IV.    obtained   permission    from 
the    emperor    Phocas    to    consecrate 
it  as  a  Christian  church,  under  the 
name  of  S.  Maria  ad  Martyres;  and 
to  this  circumstance  the  world  is  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
the  only  monument  of  ancient  Rome 
which  has  retained  its   original  ap- 
pearance.    The    PorticOy    which  was 
raised  5  steps  above  the  Piazza,  has 
been  admitted  by  most  writers  to  be 
almost  beyond  criticism.    Forsyth  de- 
'  Clares  that  it  is  **  more  than  faultless ; 
it  is  positively  the  most  sublime  result 
that  was  ever  produced  by  so  little  ar- 
chitecture."   It  is  1 10  feet  long,  and  44 
deep,  and  is  composed  of  16  Corinthian 
columns  of  gramte,  with  capitals  and 
bases  of  white  marble.      8  of  these 
columns    are    in    front,   and  the  re- 
maining 8  are   arranged   in  4  lines 
behind  them.    All  the  columns  are  in 
their  origin&l  position  except  3  on  the 
E. ;  one  of  these  was  added  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1627,  and  may  easily  be  re- 
cognised by  the  6e«,  the  armorial  bear- 
ing of  the  Barberinis,  on  the  capital ; 
the    other   2  were    added    by  Alex- 
ander VII.  in  1662,   and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  star  over  three  hills  of 
the  Chigi  family,  introduced  in  a  simi- 


lar manner.   Each  column  is  composed 
of  a  single  block,  46^  English  feet  in 
height,  and  5  feet  in  diameter;  7  of 
those  in  front  are  of  grey,  the  remain- 
ing 9  in  red  Egyptian  granite.    The 
vestibule  is  supported  by  fluted  pilas- 
ters of  white  marble,   corresponding 
with  the  columps.     The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment,  which  still 
retains  the  marks  by  which  its  bas- 
reliefs  were  attached.    In  the  vesti- 
bule on  the  1.  of  the  doorway  is  a 
Latin  inscription,  recording  that  Urban 
VIII.  melted  the  remains  of  the  bronze 
roof  into  columns  to  serve  as  orna- 
ments of  the    high    altar  over   the 
Apostle's  tomb  in  the   Vatican,   and 
into  cannons    for  the  Castle  of   St. 
Angelo.  Venuti  states  that  no  less  than 
450,250  pounds  weight  of  metal  were 
removed  on  this  occasion.     As   a  part 
of  the  roof  had  been  previously  strip- 
ped by  the  emperor  Constans  II.,  in 
657,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea 
of  the    original  magnificence  of  the 
temple.  The  bronze  cross  beams,  which 
formed  the  roof  of  the  vestibule,  were 
planned  on  precisely  the  same  principle 
as  that  on  which  our  cast  iron  tubular 
bridges  are  constructed.    Some  of  the 
nails  used  in  riveting  the'bronze  plates 
together  are  still  preserved  j  and  the 
whole   plan    of   this    ingenious    con- 
trivance may  be  examined  in  one  of 
Serlio's  drawings.  The  marble  doorway 
corresponds  in  its  architecture  with  the 
portico.     Within  it  are  bronze  pilas- 
ters, on  which  the  doors  are  hung ;   the 
opening  is    about  39   feet   high  and 
19  wide.    Over  it  is  the  ancient  bronze 
grating,  which  has  been  preserved  un- 
altered.   The  bronze  doors  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  but 
there  appears  to    be  no  ground  for 
doubting  their  antiquity,  or  referring 
them   to  other  than  classical  times ; 
and  the  best  authorities  agree  in  re- 
garding them  as  the  identical  doors  of 
the  original  edifice.    The  interior  of  the 
temple  is  a  rotunda,  covered  by  a  dome. 
The  circular  hall  is  142  ft.  in  diameter, 
exclusive  of  the  walls,  which  are  said 
to  be  20  feet  thick  in  some  places. 
The  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  is  also  143  feet,  and  the  dome 
occupies  one-half  of  the  height,  or  71 J 
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feet.  In  the  upright  wall  are  7  large 
recesses,  4  of  which  have  fluted  columns 
of  giaUo  antico  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  2  have  similar  columns  of 
pav<mazzettoTSi2sb\Q.  The  7th,  facing  the 
entrance,  is  open,  and  has  2  columns 
of  stained  pavonazzetto  standing  on 
each  side.  Between  the  larger  recesses 
are  8  "sediculse,"  which  have  been 
converted  into  modern  altars.  Above 
these  altars  runs  a  marble  cornice, 
richly  sculptured,  perfectly  preserved, 
and  supporting  an  attic,  with  14 
niches,  surmounted  by  a  2nd  cornice. 
The  caryatides  of  Diogenes  of  Athens, 
described  by  Pliny,  probably  deco- 
rated this  attic,  corresponding  above  the 
pillars  which  support  the  architrave. 
We  may  take  as  a  specimen  of  these 
celebrated  sculptures  the  caryatides 
in  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  brought  from 
the  Palazzo  Paganica,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pantheon.  Above  the 
attic  rises  the  majestic  dome,  divided 
into  square  panels,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  covered 
with  bronze.  In  the  centre  a  circular 
opening,  28  feet  in  diameter,  sup- 
plies the  only  light  which  the  temple 
receives.  The  pavement  is  composed 
of  porphyry  and  different  marbles,  dis- 
posed alternately  in  round  and  square 
compartments.  Some  feet  below  this 
pavement  is  a  drain  to  carry  off  the 
water  which  enters  by  the  opening  in 
the  dome.  Michel  Angelo  attributed 
the  portico  and  body  of  the  rotunda  to 
Agrippa,  the  1st  story  of  the  interior 
to  Hadrian,  and  the  2nd  to  Septimius 
Severus.  There  has  been  much  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  the  original  des- 
tination of  the  Pantheon,  man^  con- 
tending that  it  was  connected  with  the 
baths  constructed  by  Agrippa  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  that  the  Corinthian 
portico  was  added  subsequently.  What- 
ever value  we  may  be  disposed  to 
attach  to  these  conjectures,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  a  pediment  and  enta- 
blature are  distinctly  visible  behind 
the  present  portico,  which  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  conceal  them, 
and  that  the  portico  was  added  to  a 
pre-existing  edifice.  The  form  also 
of  the  Pantheon,  separated  from  the  I 
portico,  is  simply  that  of  .the  ancient 


calidariurn,  as  may  be  seen  on  com- 
paring it  with  the  circular  chamber 
at  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  The 
body  of  the  building  is  of  brick- 
work, strengthened  by  numerous  blind 
arches ;  it  was  formerly  coated  with 
marble  on  the  outside,  which  has 
shared  the  fate  of  the  bronzes  and 
statues.  The  tasteless  belfries  which  de- 
form the  portico  were  added  by  Bernini, 
at  the  command  of  Urban  VlII.  In 
the  sacristy  behind  the  building  some 
remains  of  the  baths  of  Agrippa  may 
still  be  recognised.  The  PanAeon  in 
more  recent  times  has  acquired  an 
interest  very  different  from  these  re- 
cords of  the  empire  and  of  Papal  Van- 
dalism. It  is  sacred  in  the  history  of 
art  as  the  burial-place  of  Raphael,  whose 
tomb  is  behind  the  3rd  chapel  on  the 
left,  which  was  endowed  by  him,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  known  as  La  Madonna 
del  Sasso,  executed  at  his  request  by 
his  friend  and  pupil  Lorenzo  Lotto. 
The  Roman  archsBologists,  after  having 
unsettled  the  faith  of  ages  on  every 
matter  connected  with  the  antiquities, 
began  to  raise  doubts  on  Vasari's  state- 
ment respecting  the  last  resting-place 
of  Raphael.  It  was  at  length  deter- 
mined to  settle  the  question  by  exa- 
mining the  spot,  and  accordingly,  on 
the  14th  September,  1833,  the  place 
was  opened  m  the  presence  of  several 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  of  Ca- 
muccini  and  other  artists  resident  in 
Rome.  The  statement  of  Vasari  was 
completely  verified,  and  the  bones  of 
the  immortal  painter  were  discovered 
precisely  as  he  describes,  behind  the 
altar  of  the  chapel.  "  Four  views  of 
the  tomb  and  its  contents  were  en- 
graved from  drawings  by  Camuccini, 
and  thus  preserve  the  appearance  that 
presented  itself.  The  shroud  had  been 
fastened  with  a  number  of  metal  rings 
and  points;  some  of  these  were  kept 
by  the  sculptor  Fabris,  of  Rome,  who 
was  also  in  possession  of  casts  from  the 
skull  and  the  right  hand.  Passavant 
remarks,  judging  from  the  cast,  that 
the  skull  was  of  a  singularly  fine  form. 
The  bones  of  the  hand  were  all  per- 
fect, but  they  crumbled  to  dust  after 
the  mould  was  taken.    The  skeleton 
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measured  about  5  feet  7  inches;  the 
coffin  was  extremely  narrow,  indicat- 
ing a  very  slender  frame.  The  pre- 
cious relics  were  ultimately  restored 
to  the  same  spot,  after  being  placed 
in  an  antique  marble  sarcophagus 
from  the  Vatican  Museum,  presented 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  were 
interested  in  this  investigation,  as 
they  had  been  long '  in  possession  of  a 
skull  supposed  to  be  that  of  Raphael, 
and  which  had  been  the  admiration  of 
the  followers  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
The  reputation  of  this  relic  naturally 
fell  with  its  change  of  name,  the  more 
irretrievably  as  it  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  an  individual  of  no 
celebrity." — Quart,  Rev,  The  inscrip- 
tion written  by  Card.  Bembo,  ending 
with  the  words  Vixrr  An.  xxxvii.  In- 
teger Integros,  refers  to  Raphael's 
having  died  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  month  he  was  bom — the  6th  of 
April.  A  tablet  above  records  that 
Raphael  was  affianced  to  Maria,  the 
niece  of  Cardinal  Bibiena,  their  union 
being  cut  off  by  his  untimely  death.* 
On  one  side  of  the  same  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Annibale  Caracci  ; 
and  on  the  other  the  inscription  to 
Taddeo  Zucchero;  in  other  parts  of 
the  building  arc  buried  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Giovanni 
da  Udine,  and  other  eminent  artists. 
The  monument  containing  the  heart  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was  titular  car- 
dinal of  this  ch.,  erected  by  his  friends, 
with  a  bas-relief  likeness  by  Thorwald- 
sen,  will  not  fail  to  command  the  respect 
of  every  traveller  who  can  appreciate 
the  merits  of  that  excellent  man  and 
enlightened  and  patriotic  statesman. 
The  Pantheon,  formeily  surrounded  by 
shops  and  houses,  has  been  considerably 
laid  open  of  late  years,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed will  be  soon  entirely  so,  the  govern- 
ment having  purchased  the  greater 
number  of  those  still  built  against  it 

*  In  the  small  Museum  of  the  Society  of  the 
virtuosi  del  Pantheon,  in  the  left-hand  tower, 
uid  entered  firom  under  the  great  portico,  are 
preserved  all  the  relics  of  Raphael,  with  the 
drawings  made  at  the  time  by  Camucclni,  and 
A  fine  original  one  of  the  Virgin  by  the  great 
painter  himself.  The  cast  of  the  skull  is  of  a 
most  remarkably  beautiful  form. 


for  the  purpose  of  pulling  them  down : 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  these 
modem  buildings,  the  foundations  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  portico, 
which  flanked  the  principal  edifice 
towards  the  E.,  were  discovered  in 
1854.  Excavations  begun  in  Nov. 
1874,  in  front  of  the  pronaos,  brought 
to  light  some  of  the  steps  which  led 
from  the  paved  area  to  the  portico, 
and  two  ornamental  bas-reliefs  belong- 
ing to  the  vestibule. 

Temple  of  Emnulus,  son  of  MaxentiuSy 
between  the  Temples  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  and  the  basilica  of  Constan- 
tino, a  circular  hall  of  brick-work, 
about  30  ft.  in  diameter,  adapted  in 
527  by  Felix  IV.  as  a  vestibule  to 
his  basilica  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano. 
The  floor  of  the  temple  was  raised 
about  20  ft.  above  its  original  level,  in 
the  restoration  made  by  Urban  VIII. 
The  same  pope  is  said  to  have  added 
the  ancient  bronze  doors,  which  were 
found  at  Perugia,  and  to  have  placed 
in  their  present  position  the  2  columns 
of  porphyry,  with  the  cornice,  taken 
probably  from  the  ancient  portico. 
The  cornice  serves  as  the  jambs  of  the 
doorway,  and  its  sculpture  does  not 
appear  to  be  earlier  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  3rd  century.  On  the  rt. 
of  the  entrance  are  2  cipoUino  columns, 
half-buried  in  the  ground,  one  of  them 
supporting  a  capital,  and  part  of  an 
entablature.  From  an  interesting 
drawing  of  Onofrio  Panvinio,  dis- 
covered by  Commendatore  de  Rossi  in 
the  Vatican  Library,  and  published  by 
that  learned  archseologist.  in  his  *  Bui- 
lettino  di  Arch.  Cristiana^*  it  appears 
that  these  columns  belonged  to  the 
original  portico  of  the  temple.  On  the 
entablature  supported  by  them  which 
was  seen  by  Pauvinio  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation,  several  letters 
of  an  honorary  inscription  remained, 
showing  that  the  monument  had  been 
dedicated  to  Romulus,  son  of  Maxen- 
tius,  after  his  apotheosis. 

The  fragments  of  the  celebrated 
marble  Plan  of  Rome,  engraved  in  the 
time  of  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  staircase  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum,  were  discovered  by 
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Antonio  Dosi,  in  the  16th  century,  not 
in  the  crypt  of  the  church,  as  has  been 
erroneously  stated,  but  in  the  garden 
beyond  the  sacristy,  where  other  frag- 
ments were  found  in  1867  by  Sig.  E.  L. 
Tocco. 

Temple  of  Vesta^^The  ch.  of  San 
Teodoro,  situated  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Campo  Vaccino,  under 
the  Palatine,  has  been  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries  to  occupy  the  site  of 
this  temple.  But  as  not  a  vestige  of 
the  old  building  remains,  and,  more- 
over, the  tombstones  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  who  must  have  been  buried 
within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary, 
were  discovered  near  the  ch.  of  S  M. 
Liberatrice,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
temple  stood  farther  to  the  1.,  that  is, 
nearer  to  the  Forum.  The  excava- 
tions which  the  Italian  government  is 
carrying  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thej  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  are 
expected  to  solve  the  problem.  It 
is  Sig.  Rosa's  opinion  Uiat  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  occupied  a  portion  of  the  site 
now  covered  by  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria 
Liberatrice. 

Temple  of  Saturn,  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  overlooking  the  Koman 
Forum,  called  by  Poggio  Bracciolini 
in  the  15th  century,  and  others,  the 
Temple  of  Concord.  The  ruin  consists 
of  a  rude  Ionic  portico  of  8  granite 
columns  standing  upon  a  basement  of 
travertine.  Six  of  these  columns  are  in 
front,  and  2  on  the  flanks;  but  they 
have  been  so  clumsily  restored  that 
the  intercolumniations  are  unequal; 
the  columns  are  of  different  diameters, 
the  mouldings  of  the  base  are  irre- 
gular, and  the  capitals  of  irrhite  marble 
are  in  the  lowest  style  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  pediment  is  a  mixture  of  brick  and 
travertine  with  fragments  taken  from 
other  buildings,  and  has  a.rches  over 
the  intercolumniations.  On  the  archi- 
trave  is  the    inscription,    senatvs  • 

POPULVSQVE   .   ROMANVS  —  ItNCENDIO  . 

coNSVMPTVM  RESTiTviT.  The  restor- 
ation, whenever  it  took  place,  was 
conducted  without  any  regard  to  the 
principles  of  art;  and  the  portico  as 
It  stands  is  the  most  tasteless  monu- 


ment of  the  Forum.  Poggio,  who 
describes  it,  saw  it  nearly  entire  in 
the  ISth  century ;  during  his  stay  in 
Rome  the  greater  part  of  the  temple 
was  demolished,  and  he  mentions 
having  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
cella  and  many  of  the  marble  orna- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  making  lime. 
The  destination  of  this  temple  has 
been  settled  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Basilica  Julia,  built  by  Augustus,  as 
he  states  himself  in  the  inscription  of 
Ancyra,  between  the  Temple  of  Castor 
and  that  of  Saturn.  The  lofty  flight  of 
steps  in  front  of  the  portico  has  com- 
pletely disappeared,  but  its  plan  is 
shown  in  a  fragment  of  the  Capitoline 
Plan  of  Rome.  It  was  on  these  stejps 
of  the  Temple-Treasury  that  the  vic- 
torious generals  were  obliged  to  swear 
that  they  had  given  a  true  account  of 
the  value  of  the  spoils  conquered 
during  the  war. 

Temple  of  the  Sun, — The  upper  ter- 
race of  the  Colonna  gardens,  on  the 
Quirinal,  was  formerly  the  site  of  the 
magnificent  temple  erected  by  Aurelian 
to  the  Sun-god.    Its  remains  were  in 
better  preservation  in  the  time  of  Sixtus 
v.,  and  bore  the  name  of  Frontespizio 
di  Nerone.    Palladio,  du  Perac,   and 
other  architects,  have  left  interesting 
drawings  of  them ;  but  the  only  traces 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  part 
of  the  architrave  and  frieze,  and  the 
angle  of  a  pediment  in  the  Corinthian 
style,   highly   ornamented.     In    point 
of  size  they  are  the  most  stupendous 
fragments  of  marble  in  Rome.    Their 
style  and  exaggerated  ornamentation 
are  certainly  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
which  determine  the  dat^  of  their  coni 
struction  at  a  period  when  art  was 
beginning  to  decline.    In  lowering  the 
Piazza  del  Quirinale  in  1864-65,  part  of 
the  massive  foundations  of  Aurelian's 
buildings  were  discovered  in  rubble- 
work,  composed  of  broken  lava  and 
Puzzolano    cement,    remarkable    for 
their  extreme  solidity,  and  covering  a 
fine  fragment  of  the  Servian  wall.     In 
fact,  the  line  of  this  early  fortification 
seems  to  have  been  turned  to  advantage 
for  the  support  of  the  high  terrace  on 
I  which  the  temple  stood,  as  more  than 
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one-balfof  iUsnbstnicilonreBtsoD  the  lome  fragments  of  large  fluted  Coriii' 
massive  tufa  vail  of  Servius.  The  best !  thian  colnmiis  in  Pavonazetto  marble, 
preserved  portion  is  to  be  seen  over  |  vith  portions  of  an  elegant  frieze  and 
the  modern  vashing-l  roughs  in  the  I  arcbitnive,  were  discovered' under  thii 
Colonna  QardeiiE.  |  palace,  vhicb,  vithout  doubt,  belonged 

On  the  rt.  of  the  temple,  as  we  look  ,  to  the  edifice  raised  b;  Hadrian, 
towardstbe  city,are  theremaiusof  the !      So-nalled  Temple  of  Venui  and  Cupid 
vast  staircases,  which  afforded  a  direct  (see  Sessorian  Palace). 
communication  between   this  part  of^ 

the  Qnirinal  and  the  Seld  of  Aerippa  ^bnph  of  Venus  and  Rome,  between 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  at  the  foot  of  the  basilica  of  Constanline  and  the 
the  hill.  The  extensive  vaulW  under|  Arch  of  Titusononeside,  andthe  Coli- 
the  staircases,  which,  according  to  Yo-  seum  on  the  other ;  a  double  temple,  de- 
piscus,  wereemplojed  ascellarsfor  the  sigoed  and  built  b;  Hadrian,  to  show 
fiscal  wine  sold  to  the  people,  are  now ;  that  he  was  superior  as  an  architect  to 
filledwithhayfortheadjoioingcavalrj-;  ApoUodorus,  whose  skill  in  erecting 
barracks  of  la  Pilotta.  i  the  Forum  of  Trajan  had  excited  the 

The  colossal  horses  which  'give  the   envy  of  the  emperor.     The  building  is 

name  to  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo,  i  also  interesting  in  connection  with  the 

stood  formerly  in  front  of  the  Temple  ]  fate  of  that  great  architect,  for,  when 

oftheSnn.  ssked  by  Hadrian  for  his  opini"   ~~ 

!  his  plans  for  this  temple,  ■"'        " 

Tetnpis  of  Trajan. — Of  the  magniflcent  that  they  were  good  for  tne  prouuouon 
edifice  raised  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  of  an  Emperor,  was  too  honest  to  be 
to  his  great  predecessor,  and  which  i  forgiven,  and  he  paid  the  penalty  with 
was  situated  near  the  Foram  of  the  I  bis  life.  This  temple,  which  Aurelios 
latter,  the  only  portions  that  remain  Victor  mentioned  as  the  finest  building 
are  some  subatruetions  beneath  the  I'al.  in  Home  afterthe  Capitol,  the  ThermEe, 
Valentini,  entered  from  the  Piazza  dei :  the  Coliseum,  and  the  Pantheon,  was 
SS.  Apostoli.    In  eicavating  recently,  ^  commenced  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
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foundation  of  Rome,  2l8t  April,  a.d. 
12 1,  by  Hadrian,  but  wbm  probably  only 
completed  by  his  sucoeflsor,  Antoninus 
Pius.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  informs 
us  that  it  was  burnt  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Mazentius,'  but  subsequently 
rebuilt,  or  restored, which  accounts  for 
the  style  of  its  construction  being  in 
many  parts  of  a  later  period  than  that 
of  Hadrian.  In  625  the  temple  had 
begun  to  be  devastated,  and  Pope  Ho- 
norius  I.  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  permission  to  remove  its 
bronze  tiles  to  cover  the  basilica  of 
St.  Peter,  whence  they  were  plundered 
by  the  Saracens  in  846,  according  to 
J*  Diaconus.  {Muratori  Scriptores  rerum 
Italioorum,^  Leo  IH.  found  the  ma* 
tcrials  of  the  temple  conveniently  at 
hand  for  building  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Maria,  and  Paul  II.  used  the  remainder 
in  constructing  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia. 
Although  we  can  form  no  exact  idea 
of  the  wonderful  magnificence  of  this 
monument  in  its  perfect  state,  still 
the  remains,  which  have  escaped  de* 
struction,  enable  us  to  state  that  it 
stood  on  a  terrace,  expressly  raised  by 
Hadrian  from  the  very  foundations,  the 
extent  of  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  Roman  Forum.  The  terrace 
was  fELced  with  blocks  of  travertine, 
some  of  which  still  remain  on  the  side 
of  the  Via  Sacra.  Towards  the  Forum, 
the  marble  steps, -leading  up  to  the 
peristyle,  formed  one  uninterrupted 
line,  130  paces  long;  they  are  well 
preserved  only  in  the  section  lying 
between  the  ch«  of  S.  Francesca  Ro- 
mana  and  the  Arch  of  Titus.  On  the 
side  facing  the  Coliseum,  where  the 
substruction  rises  to  a  height  of  26  ft,  it 
was  approached  by  means  of  two  great 
staircases,  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
clearly  traced  at  the  present  time. 

The  double  cella  was  surrounded  by 
a  portico  of  nearly  200  columns  of 
grey  ^anite,  of  which  numerous  shafts 
Are  still  lying  around.  From  the  dia- 
meter of  these  fragments  the  columns 
are  calculated  to  have  been  nearly  40  ft. 
high.  The  walls  of  the  ceUse,  turned 
back  to  back,  rise  to  a  great  height,  as 
may  be  perceived  by  comparing  them 
with  the  modem  ch.  and  convent.  The 
vaults  of  the  lofty  apses  are  decorated 


with  cassettoni  or  sunk  panels.  Pm- 
dentius,  who  saw  the  edifice  entire  in 
384,  alludes  to  the  double  character  of 
the  temple  and  its  position  on  the  Via 
Sacra,  in  the  following  verses : — 

'*  At  sacram  reflonare  Tiam  mngltibtis  ante 
-   Delabmm  Eomse,  colitnr  nam  ttanguine  et 
ipM 
More    Dee,  ncxnenqne    locit    oeu    Nmnen 

habetnr, 
Atqne  UrUs,  Venerlsque  pari  se  cnhnine 

tollnnt 
Templa,    simnl    geminis    adolentor    fhura 
deabus." 
(lAh.  I.,  'Gontra  Symmachnm/  v.  214.) 

The  irregular  apertures  in  the  front 
of  the  platform,  facing  the  Coliseum, 
walled  up  by  the  Papal  Government,  and 
re-opened  by  Sig.  Bosa  in  the  spring  of 
1874,  have  given  rise  to  some  contro-. 
versy  as  to  their  original  purpose ;  they 
were  believed  by  some  to  be  sepulchral 
vaults  excavated  during  the  middle  ages, 
by  others,  storehouses  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  the  movable  decorations 
and  machines  required  for  the  ^mes  of 
the  amphitheatre.  But  these  irregular 
openinss  are  only  owing  to  the  excava- 
tion and  removal  of  the  large  foundation 
blocks  of  travertino,  which  supported 
the  columns  of  the  portico.* 

Temple  of  Vespasian^  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  between  the  Tabularium 
and  the  Forum,  called  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans  by  the  older  anti- 
^[uaries.  But  the  inscription  copied  on 
its  frieze  by  the  anonymous  Monk  of 
Einsiedeln,  of  which  only  the  last 
letters  estitver  (Eestitttere)  remain, 
shows  that  it  was  the  temple  dedicated 
by  Domitian  to  hw  deified  fSather  Ves- 
pasian, and  restored  by  Severus  and 
Caracsdla  {Divo  .  Vespasiano  •  Aagusto  . 
S,P»Q,S,  impp ,  caess .  SevefUs »  et .  AntO' 

*  It  Is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Barker  that 
these  bnildings  were  not  at  all  temples  (or  rather 
a  double  temple)  but  market  halls,  similar  to  the 
great  Basilica  of  MaxenUus  and  Oonstanttne,  and 
of  the  same  period  and  construction,  and  that 
Hadrian's  celebrated  temple  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  Clivus  Saoer,  on  the  site  whence  the  frag- 
ments of  the  marble  plan  of  Rome,  now  in  the 
Capitol,  were  excavated.  Mr.  Fsorker  considers 
the  Porticus  of  Livia,  in  a  fragment  of  this 
marble  plan  excavated  by  Sig.  Tooco  in  1867, 
behind  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  to 
have  occupied  the  platform  on  which  are  still 
seen  the  ruins  described  above  as  those  of  the 
double  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome. 
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ntnus  .  pi* .  feUces .  augg  .  r  estitver). 
Prior  to  the  French  inyasion,  the  3  beau- 
tiful columng  -which  compose  this  ruin 
were  buried  nearly  to  their  capitals 
in  accumulated  rubbish.  The  French 
ascertained,  by  perforating  the  soil, 
that  the  basement  had  been  partly  re- 
moyed ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
remove  the  entablature  and  secure  the 
columns  by  scaffolding ;  the  basement 
was  then  carefully  restored,  the  groimd 
was  cleared,  and  the  entablature  re- 
placed in  its  original  position.  To  this 
mgenious  restoration  we  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  Forum.  The  only  portion  of 
the  basement  which  was  found  in  its 
proper  place  contained  the  marks  of 
steps  in  the  intercolumniations,  show- 
ing how  carefully  eyery  foot  of  ground 
was  economised  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol.  The  columns  are  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Ck>rinthian  style,  deeply 
fluted ;  in  some  parts  they  retain  the 
purple  colour  with  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  painted,  like  the  temples  of 
Pompeii  and  of  Sicily.  The  basement 
also  was  coated  with  marble.  On  the 
friexe  are  sculptured  yarious  instru- 
ments of  sacrifice — the  knife,  the  axe, 
the  hammer,  the  patera,and  the  flamen's 
cap.  The  columns  are  4  ft.  4  in.  in 
diameter,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  ruin  indicates  that  the  temple  was 
highly  ornamented.  Between  the 
Temples  of  Vespasian  and  that  of 
Saturn  runs  the  Cliyus  CapitoUnus, 
winding  up  the  steep  hill  to  ue  Piazza 
del  Campidoglio.  On  its  irt.)  and  on 
the  W.  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  is 
a  platform  payed  with  marble,  and 
resting  on  a  series  of  small  chambers 
which  senred  as  notarial  offices.  The 
platform  itself*  a  place  of  meeting  for 
men  of  business^  was  called  the  Schola 
Xantha,  from  a  certain  A.  Fabius 
Xanthus  who>  together  With  Bebryx 
Drbsianus,  laid  out  and  adorned  the 
place,  furnished  it  with  brass  seats,  and 
erected  in  it  seyen  silyer  statues  of  the 

fods.  The  portico,  restored  by  Pius 
v.,  was  added  or  rebuilt  by  the  cele- 
brated prsefect  df  Rome,  Vettius 
Agorius  PrsetextattLS,  in  the  reign  of 
Julian  the  Apostate,  and  was  called  the 
portico  Xri,  JDeorum  Consentium  from 


the  Sacrosanta  Simuiacfa  (as  the  in* 
scription  on  the  architraye  says)  of  the 
twelve  gods,  which  probably  stood 
under  the  intercolumniations  or  in  the 
cella  behind. 

Unknown  Temple^  discoyered  in  1837 
by  Mr.  V.  Baltard,  under  the  block  of 
houses  between  the  Via  de  Specchi  and 
the  street  and  square  of  S.  Salvatore 
in  Campo.  It  was  carefully  re-ex- 
amined in  April  1873  by  the  Archseo- 
logical  commission,  when  two  beauti- 
ful fluted  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
5  ft.  in  diameter,  were  discovered, 
lying  across  the  Via  de  Specchi,  at  a 
dep&  of  15  ft.  The  actual  remains 
visible  under  the  house  Nos.  9,  10, 
consist  of  a  massive  basement  ap- 
proached by  four  wide  steps,  on  which 
stand  six  stumps  of  fluted  columns  of 
Greek  marble. 

Unknown  Umple,  commonly  called  of 
Vesta,  This  elegant  little  temple,  in 
the  Piazza  della  Bocca  della  Verita, 
near  the  Ponte  Rotto,  and  the  Temple 
of  Fortuna  Yirilis,  has  been  for  ages 
the  admiration  of  travellers.  Pictures, 
engravings,  photographs,  and  models 
in  bronze  and  marble  have  made  it 
better  known,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
ruin  in  Rome.  It  consists  of  a  circu" 
lar  cella  su^ounded  by  a  peristyle  of 
20  Corinthian  columns,  of  which  only 
one  has  been  lost.  The  entablature 
and  original  roof  have  entirely  disap-* 
peared,  and  are  now  replaced  by^  a 
mere  covering  of  red  tiles.  The  dia^- 
meter  of  the  cella  (the  ancient  portion 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  columns,  are 
of  white  marble)  is  26  feet;  the  cir* 
cumferenceof  the  peristyle^  156;  the 
diameter  of  the  columns  about  3^  and 
their  height  32.  The  edifice  is  gene 
rally  referred  to  the  time  of  the  An* 
tonines,  thotigh  there  is  some  proba- 
bility that  it  was  constructed  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian^  one  of  whose  coins 
represents  a  temple  of  the  same  form. 
Under  the  Christian  rule  it  was  first 
consecrated  under  the  patronage  of  S. 
Stefano  delle  Oarrozze ;  but  was  sub- 
sequently known  as  the  church  of  S. 
M.  del  Sole. 

Antiquaries  have  at  diffierent  times 
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suggested  more  than  twenty  different  i 
classical  names  for  it.  That  of  Vesta 
seems  to  have  been  proposed  on  account 
of  the  circular  form  of  the  building. 
Modern  topographers  regard  it  as  the 
temple  of  the  Mater  Matuta,  which 
stood  on  the  forum  Boarium,  inside 
the  Porta  Carmentalis.  However,  as 
Braun  says,  if  we  only  bear  in  mind 
that  this  building  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  famous  shrine  of  Vesta  men- 
tioned by  Horace  in  connection  with 
the  inundations  of  the  Tiber —    , 

**  Vidimus  flavura  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  andis, 
Ire  dejectum  monumenta  regam 

Templaque  VestaB."-— 

which  was  situated  near  the  Forum, 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capi- 
toline  Hills,  it  is  of  trifling  importance 
that  the  correctness  of  its  original 
destination  should  be  now  established, 
at  least  for  persons  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  prosecuting  elaborate 
topographical  researches  in  Rome. 


§  12.  Theatres  and  Ahphitheatbes. 

Theatre  of  Balbus,  erected  A.n.c.  741, 
by  Cornelius  Balbus,  at  the  desire  of 
Augustus.  It  was  the  smallest  in 
Rome,  although  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 11,600  spectators.  The  Palazzo 
Cenci  stands  upon  the  eminence  formed 
by  its  ruins,  but  the  only  fragments 
now  visible  are  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  "cunei,"  which  may  be  seen 
below  that  palace  near  the  gate  of  the 
Ghetto,  and  2  columns  with  a  portion 
of  an  architrave  on  the  sides  of  the 
door  of  a  house,  No.  23  in  the  ad- 
joining street  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Caca- 
beris,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  cryptoporticus  of  the  theatre.  Near 
this  the  2  colossal  statues  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  which  now  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Piazza 
of  the  Capitol,  were  foimd  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  IV. 

Theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  second 
theatre  opened  in  Rome,  in  the 
level  space  near  the  Forum  Olitorium, 
or  great  vegetable  market,  between  the 
S.  declivity  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  and 


the  Tiber.  It  was  begun  by  Julius 
Caesar,  finished  by  Augustus,  and  dedi- 
cated by  that  emperor  to  the  young 
Marcellus,  son  of  his  sister  Octavia, 
whose  name  he  gave  to  the  magnificent 
portico  adjoining  the  theatre,  which  he 
restored  as  a  place  of  shelter  for  the 
spectators  in  unfavourable  weather. 
The  ruins,  though  encumbered  by 
the  Orsini  Palace,  and  disfigured  by 
the  dirty  shops  which  occupy  the 
lower  tier  of  arches,  are  still  highly  in- 
teresting. The  design  of  the  building 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Coli- 
seum. The  lower  story,  how  half- 
buried  beneath  the  street,  is  Doric; 
the  capitals  of  the  columns  and  the 
entablature,  though  much  mutilated, 
still  supply  us  with  many  interest- 
ing details.  The  second  story  is 
Ionic.  The  third  was  probably  Co- 
rinthian, but  it  has  been  superseded 
by  the  upper  stories  of  the  modem 
houses.  Notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  recent  critics,  it  is  known  Uiat 
the  building  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  ancients;  Vitruvius  praised  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  structure,  and  the 
existing  fragment  supplied  Palladio 
with  the  model  for  the  Roman  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  The  ruins  have  formed  a 
hill  of  some  size,  on  which  the  Palazzo 
Orsini  was  built  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 
In  the  stables  of  the  Osteria  della 
Campana,  some  of  the  sloping  walls, 
or  "  cunei,'*  which  sustained  the  seats, 
may  be  still  seen ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  valuable  fragments  are  con- 
cealed by  the  mass  of  houses  between 
the  outer  wall  of  the  theatre  and  the 
Tiber.  It  is  stated  by  the  Regionaries 
that  the  building  was  capable  of  con- 
taining 20,000  spectators.  In  the  11th 
century  it  was  converted  by  Pierleone 
into  a  fortress,  and  was  afterwards  a 
stronghold  of  the  Savellis.  From  them 
it  passed  to  the  Massimo  and  Orsini 
families.  A  fragment  of  the  ground-plan 
of  this  theatre,  with  the  name  annexed, 
is  preserved  in  the  Pianta  Capitolina. 

Theatre  of  Fampeyy  the  first  theatre 
erected  in  stone  at  Rome.  It  was  built 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  repaired  by 
Tiberius  and  Caligula,  injured  by  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  restored  by 
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several  of  the  later  emperors.    It  was 
also  repaired  by  Theodoric,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  have  been 
entire  in  the  middle  of  the  f)th  centy. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  converted  into 
a   fortress,   and  was  a  stronghold  of 
the  Orsinis  daring  the  troubled  times 
of  the  11th  and  1 2th  centuries.   There 
are   few  monuments  with  which  so 
many  historical  associations  are  con- 
nected as  this  theatre.     It  is  recorded 
by  ancient  writers  that  the  opening 
01    this    new    place    of    amusement 
was  regarded  by  the  older    citizens 
as  a  corruption  of  morals;  and  that 
Pompey,  to   evade  their    opposition, 
built  over  the  theatre  a  temple  dedi- 
cated   to  Victoiy  or  Venus  Victrix, 
and  pretended  that  the  seats  of  the 
theatre  were  mere   additions  to  the 
temple.     The  ancient  plan  of  Rome, 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  gives 
us  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  form 
and  proportions   of  this  theatre,  but 
unfortunately  the  portion  which  con- 
tained the  plan  of  the  portico  is  im- 
perfect.    The  site  occupied  by  the 
theatre  lies  between  the  chs.  of  S. 
Andrea  della  Valle  on  the  N.,  and 
San  Carlo  h.  Catinari,  the  Piazza  di 
Campo  di  Fiori,  on  the  W. ;  the  Via 
dei  Chiavari,  the  Via  dei  Giupponari, 
and  the  Via  di  Torre  Argentina  on 
the  E.    The  Palazzo  Pio  is  built  upon 
its  ruins.     It  was  on  this  site  that 
was  discovered,  in  1864,  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Hercules,  now  in  the 
Vatican   Museum,   for  which  it  was 
purchased  for  60,000  scudi  by  Pius 
IX.    It  was  found  enclosed  in  a  cham- 
ber formed  of  marble  slabs,  at  a  depth 
of  80  feet  under  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace,  and  had  been  evidently  placed 
there  for  concealment,  probably  about 
the  reign  of  Maximinus,  from  the  coins 
of  that  Emperor  which  were  found  in 
juxtaposition  with  it.    Although  it  is 
known  that  Pompey  had|placed  a  statue 
of  Hercules  before  the  Temple  of  Venus 
in  his  theatre,  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
this  dates  from  so  remote  a  period, 
as    its    style    is    that    of  what   may 
be  called  the  Gladiatorial  school:  it 
may  date  from  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines  or  of  the  Flavian  Emperors  ;  it 
18  nearly  entire,  the  top  of  the  head 


and  one  foot  being  alone  wanting ;  it 
is  richly  gilt;    its  height  is  15  feet. 
The  semicircular  form  of  the  theatre, 
and  even  the  inclination  given  to  the 
ground  by  the  vaultings  upon  which 
the  seats  rested,  may  be  traced  by  fol- 
lowing the  houses  from  the  ch.  of  S. 
M.  della  Grotta  Pinta  to  the  Piazza 
dei  Satiri.    In  the  cellars  and  vaults 
of  the  Palazzo  Pio  some,  arches  and 
fragments  of  massive  walls  may  be 
examined;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  of  a  building  of  such 
peculiar    interest   in    the    history  of 
the  Roman  people  is  accessible.      In 
front  of  the  theatre,  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  modern  Teatro  Argen- 
tina, was  the  famous  portico  of  100 
columns,  celebrated  b^  many  of  the 
poets,  adorned  with  paintings,  statues, 
and    plantations,    and    containing    a 
Basilica  or  Regia.      In    this  portico 
Brutus, as  we  are  told  by  Appiau,  satin 
judgment  as  prsetor  on  the  morning  of 
Cesar's  death.     Close  to  the  theatre 
was  the  memorable  Curia,  in  which 

"  Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
Which  ^1  the  \7hile  ran  blood,  great  Caesar 
fell." 

The  celebrated  statue,  known  as  the 
Spada  Pompey,  was  found  in  the  Vi- 
colo  dei  Leutari,  between  the  Can- 
cellaria  and  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino, 
in  1553.  We  know  from  Suetonius 
that  it  was  removed  by  Augustus  from 
the  Curia,  and  placed  before  the  ba- 
silica under  a  marble  Janus.  The  spot 
where  it  was  discovered  corresponds 
with  the  position  indicated  in  the  de- 
scription by  Suetonius.  Among  the  his- 
torical facts  connected  with  this  theatre, 
Aulus  Gellius  mentions  the  grammati- 
cal question  which  arose  in  regard  to  the 
inscription  on  the  Temple  of  Victory, 
whether  the  third  consulate  of  Pompey 
should  be  expressed  by  cos,  tertiwn  or 
tertio,  ^  The  literary  men  consulted  on 
the  point  were  divided  in  opinion,  and 
Cicero,  without  meeting  the  question, 
suggested  that  the  difficulty  should  be 
avoided  by  writing  cos.  tert.  Subse- 
quent grammarians  seem  to  have  in- 
clined to  tertiwn,  as  we  see  inscribed 
over  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon. 

Coliseum^  or  Colosseum, — There  is  no 
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monmnent  of  ancient   Rome   'which 
artists  have  made  so  familiar  as  the 
Coliseum ;  and  there  is  certainly  none 
of  which  the  descriptions  and  drawings 
are  so  far  surpassed  by  the  reality.  The 
amphitheatre  was  begun  by  Vespasian, 
in  A.D.  72,  on  the  site  of  the  Sta^um 
Neronis,*  and  dedicated  by  Titus  m  his 
eighth  consulate,  a.d.  80,  ten  years 
after  the    destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
but  only  completed  by  Domitian.    As 
high    as   the    third   division    of   the 
seats  was  finished  by  Vespasian,  and 
the     portion    aboTe    this    by    Titus 
and  his  successor.     Church  tradition 
tells  us  that  it  was  designed  by  Gau- 
dentius,    a    Christian    architect    and 
martyr,  t    and    that   many   thousand 
captive   Jews  -were  employed   in  its 
construction.     It  received  successive 
additions  from  the  later  emperors,  and^ 
was  altered  and  repaired  at  various 
times  until  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century.    The  gladiatorial  spectacles 
of  which  it  was  the  scene  for  nearly 
400  years  are  matters  of  history,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them 
further  than  to  state  that,  at  the  de- 
dication   of    the   building  by  Titus, 
5000  wild  beasts  were  slaughtered  in 
the  arena,  and  the  games  in  honour  of 
the  event  lasted  for  nearly  100  days. 
The  gladiatorial   combats  were  abof 
lished  by  Honorius.    A  show  of  wild 
beasts,  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  and  a  bull-fight  at  the. 
expense  of  the  Boman  nobles  in  1332, 
are  the  last  exhibitions  of  which  his- 
tory has  left  us  any  record.    During 
the  persecution  of  tiie  Christians  the 
amphitheatre  was  the  scene  of  fearful 
barbarities.     In  the  reign  of  Trajan 
St.  Ignatius  was  brought  from  Antioch 
purposely    to   be   devoured    by  wild 

•  "  Hie  ubi  ooDBpicui  Yenerabilis  Amphitheatri 
Erigitnr  moleB,  Stagoa  Neronis  erant." 

Martiait  Hpig.  ii. 
f  This  conjecture  is  founded  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  an  inscription  in  an  ancient  Christian 
cemeteiy  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  as  follows:-— 

Sic  premla  servas  Vespaslane  dire 
FremiatUB  es  morte  Gandenti  letare 
Givitas  ubi  glorie  tue  autori 
Promlsit  iste  dat  Kristus  omnia  tibi 
Qui  alium  paravit  TheatrQ .  In  celo. 

This  slab  is  now  in  the  crypt  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Martina,  but  it  is  evidently  of  a  period  much 
Mter  than  that  of  Yespasian, 


beasts  in  the  Coliseum ;  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  martyrs  who  perished  in  its 
arena.  The  building  was  originally 
called  the  Amphitheatrum  Flavium^  or 
Flavian  Amphitheatre^  in  honour  of  the 
fitmily  name  of  the  emperors  by 
whom  it  was  commenced,  continued, 
and  completed ;  and  the  first  mention 
of  the  name  Coliseum,  derived  from 
its  stupendously  colossal  dimensions, 
occurs  in  fragments  attributed  on  very 
doubtful  grounds  to  our  Venerable 
Bede,  recording  the  famous  prophecy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims : — 

**  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Kome  shall  stand; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Borne  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Home  £ei118,  the  world." 

"  From  our  own  land 
Thus  speak  the  pilgrims  o'er  the  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient."— C%»Z(2e  ffwrold. 

This  prophecy  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  the  amphitheatre  was 
tolerably  perfect  in  the  8th  century. 
Two-thirds  of  the   original  building 
have  disappeared.    The  western  and 
southern  sides  are  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed  during  the   siege  of 
Rob.  Guiscard,  who  showed  as  little 
reverence  for  the  monuments  of  Rome 
as  he  did  for  the  temples  of  Psestum. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  after  the 
ruin  had  been  converted  into  a  fortress 
in  the  middle  ages,  it  supplied  the 
Roman  princes  for  nearly  200  years 
with  materials  for  their  palaces,  and 
that   the   palace    of  St.    Mark,    the 
Famese   and   the  Barberini  palaces, 
were  in  great  part  built  ftom  its  ruins. 
After  these  spoliations  the  popes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  anxious  to  turn  the 
edifice  to  some  profitable  purpose.  Six^ 
tus  V.  endeavoured  to  transform  it  into 
a  woollen  manufactory,  and  employed 
Fontana  to  design  a  plan  for  convert- 
ing the  arcades  into  shops;  but  the 
scheme  entirely  failed,  and  was  aban- 
doned after  it  had  cost  the  pope  15,000 
scudi^    Clement  XI.,  a  century  later, 
enclosed  the  lower  arcades,  and  esta- 
blished  a   manufiictory  of   saltpetre 
with  as  little  success.   To  prevent  fur- 
ther encroachments,  Benedict  XIV., 
in  1750,  consecrated  the  building  to 
the  memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs 
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who  had  perished  in  it.  The  French 
cleared  the  porticoes  and  removed  from 
the  arena  the  rubbish  which  had  ac- 
cumulated for  centuries.  Pius  VII. 
built  the  wall  which  now  supports  the 
south-western  angle,  a  nne  speci- 
men of  modern  masonry;  his  suc- 
cessors have  liberally  contributed  to- 
wards the  preservation  of  the  fabric ; 
and  very  extensive  works  have  been 
carried  on  during  the  reign  of  Pius 
IX.,  directed  by  Canina,  to  prevent 
any  further  degradation  of  this  most 
colossal  of  Roman  ruins.  The  cross 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
arena,  and  the  14  shrines  with  repre- 
sentations of  our  Lord's  Passion  around 
it,  were  removed  in  Feb.  1874,  in  order 
to  re-excavate  more  completely  the  sub- 
terranean corridors  and  vaults  which 
were  partially  uncovered  by  the  French 
between  1811  and  1814. 

The  amphitheatre  is  built  of  various 
materials.    Travertine    stone    of  the 
finest  quality  forms  the  ambulacra,  or 
two  outer  porticoes  which  surround 
the  building,  as  well  as  the  arches  of 
the  inner  porticoes  and  the  stairs.  The 
intermediate  parts  are  of  tufo  and  pepe- 
rino  stone  and  brick.    The  vaults  are 
of  brick  and  pumice.   The  podium  was 
faced  with  marble.    The  pavement  of 
the  corridor  behind^  and  the  seats  were 
also  of  marble.    The  vast  dimensions 
of  the  fabric  seem  to  have  exhausted 
the  store  of  materials  prepared  previous 
to  its  completion,  for  the  upper  portion 
of  the  external  wall  is  built  with  blocks 
of  travertine  taken  from  older  build- 
ings, cornices  and  half-columns  being 
still  visible  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
wall  where  the  brick  facing  has  fallen 
away.  It  is  equally  probable,  however, 
that  this  slovenly  style  of  construction 
is  attributable  to  the  restorations  of 
Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Sevems,  and 
Gordian  III.,  after  the  great  fire  which 
consumed  the  wooden  galleries,  seats, 
and  upper  parts  of  the  amphitheatre  in 
the  reign  of  Macrinus.    The  form  of 
the  amphitheatre  is,  as  usual,  elliptical. 
The    outer    elevation    consists    of  4 
stories :  the  3  lower  are  composed  of 
arches  supported  by  piers  faced  with 
half-columns,  and  the  fourth  is  a  solid 
^a\\  faced  with  pilasters,  and  pierced 


in  the  alternate  compartments  with  40 
square  openings.  In  each  of  the  lower 
tiers  there  were  80  arches.  The  lowest, 
of  the  Doric  order,  is  nearly  30  ft. 
high;  the  second,  Ionic,  abDut  38  ft. 
high;  the  third,  Corinthian,  of  the 
same  height;  and  the  fourth.  Com- 
posite, is  44  ft.  high;  above  the  last 
IS  an  entablature,  and  many  of  the 
consoles  which  projected  in  order  to 
support  the  poles  of  the  velarium,  or 
awning,  still  remain.  The  height  of 
the  outer  wall,  according  to  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Cresy,  is  157  English 
feet ;  the  major  axis  of  the  building, 
including  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
is  584,  the  minor  axis  468.  The 
length  of  the  arena  is  278,  the 
width  177  ft.  The;  superficial  area, 
on  the  same  authority,  is  nearly  6 
acres.  The  arches  were  numbered 
from  I.  to  Lxxvi.,  as  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  N.  side ;  the  numbers  com- 
mencing from  the  entrance  towards 
the  Cselian,  which,  occupying  the  space 
of  4,  makes  the  total  number  80. 
between  those  numbered  38  and  39 
is  one  facing  the  Esquiline,  which 
has  neither  number  nor  cornice;  it 
is  about  one-sixth  wider  than  the 
others,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Imperial  entrance.  On  the  oppo- 
site siqe  there  was  a  corresponding 
entrance  from  the  Palatine,  with  a 
subterranean  passage,  still  visible. 
This  passage  was  constructed  by 
Commodus,  who  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  in  it.  The  state  en- 
trances for  the  solemn  processions 
were  at  the  extremities  of  the  major 
axis.  In  the  intenor  the  centre  is,  of 
course,  occupied  by  the  arena.  Around 
this  were  arranged,  upon  vaultings 
gradually  sloping  down  towards  the 
centre,  the  seats  for  the  spectators. 
There  were  4  tiers  of  seats  corre- 
sponding with  the  4  outer  stories.  The 
first  story  was  composed  of  3  circular 
porticoes.  At  the  base  surrounding 
the  arena  was  the  Podium,  a  kind  of 
covered  gallery,  on  which  the  em- 
peror, the  senators,  and  the  vestal 
virgins  had  their  places.  Above  this, 
and  separated  from  it,  were  3  orders  of 
seats  called  the  cavea,  and  an  attic  or 
roofed  gallery,  as  may  be  seen  on  se- 
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yeral  coins  on  which  the  building  is 
represented.  The  first  order  is  sup- 
posed to  luive  contained  24  rows  of 
seats ;  it  terminated  in  a  kind  of  land- 
ing-place, from  which  rose  the  second 
order,  consisting  of  16  rows.  A  lofty 
wall,  part  of  which  still  exists,  sepa- 
rated this  from  the  third  order,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians.  Above  the  third  order  was 
the  attic  and  the  covered  gallery  or  j)or- 
tico  already  mentioned,  both  of  which 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  Region- 
aries  state  that  the  amphitheatre  could 
contain  87,000  spectators.  The  floor  of 
the  arena  (probably  of  wood)  rested  on 
walls,  forming  several  parallel  rows 
of  corridors  or  galleries,  in  which  the 
wild  beasts  were  kept  ready  for  the 
games  of  the  day.  These  galleries  have 
been  reopened  under  the  direction  of 
Commendatore  Bosa. 

The  excavations  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1874  have  restored  to  light 
three  elliptical  ambulacra,  a  straight 
central  corridor,  and  a  series  of  cells, 
probably  reconstructed  after  the  earth- 
quake of  the  6th  centy.,  partly  with  the 
ancient  materials  of  tufa  and  traver- 
tine, but  patched  up  with  brickwork  of 
the  bad  style  of  that  period.  From  the 
wall  sustaining  the  Podium,  at  a  depth 
of  nearly  10  ft.  below  the  modem  level 
of  the  arena,  are  seen  projecting  a  series 
of  massive  travertine  corbels,  in  pairs, 
with  a  channel  in  the  brickwork  between 
each  two  corbels,  apparently  to  sus- 
tain strong  masts  or  square  poles,  proba- 
bly for  the  support  of  the  gilt  bronze 
network,  which  Calpumius  describes 
as  having  protected  spectators  seated 
in  the  Podium  from  any  possible  as- 
saults of  the  wild  beasts  infuriated  in 
the  arena. 

It  was  only  at  the  depth  of  18  ft.,  or 
double  that  reached  by  the  French  ex- 
cavations in  1810-12,  that  the  ancient 
pavement  of  opus  spicatum,  small  bricks 
placed  edgeways,  was  discovered.  It 
is  now  visible  at  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  arena,  whence  the  superincum- 
bent rubbish  accumulated  during  so 
many  centuries  has  been  entirely  re- 
moved, and  along  the  central  ambu- 
lacrum, where  it  is  partially  covered 


by  a  semi-carbonised  platform  of  beams 
and  cross-beams,  the  explanation  of 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  be- 
fore the  excavations  shall  have  revealed 
more  of  this  singularly  preserved  an- 
cient woodwork.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  this  framework 
did  not  form  part  of  the  ancient  wooden 
arena  or  stage,  but  was  connected  with 
the  machinery  underneath,  used  for 
introducing  upon  the  arena  the  cages 
of  wild  animals,  and  portions  of  shift- 
ing scenery,  required  for  the  venationes, 
or  hunting  entertainments,  in  the  am- 
phitheatre. At  the  same  extremity  of 
the  amphitheatre,  opposite  the  central 
corridor  of  the  arena,  there  has  been 
revealed  a  cryptoporticus,  6}  ft.  wide, 
and  going  in  the  direction  of  the 
Lateran.  About  250  ft.  of  this  pas- 
sage have  been  cleared  out,  as  well  as 
two  narrow  staircases  leading  down  to 
it  from  the  plane  of  the  Podium.  Its 
sides  and  vaults  are  composed  of 
enormous  blocks  of  travertine,  some 
evidently  taken  from  pre-existing 
monuments,  from  the  inner  corridor  to 
under  the  outer  portico  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, after  which  tract  it  is  con- 
tinued in  brickwork,  opening  on  the  rt. 
for  a  flight  of  steps  or  inclined  plane 
ascending  towards  the  Cselian.  At 
the  entry  of  the  passage,  near  the  arena, 
have  been  placed  on  small  columns 
some  marble -slabs  found  in  the  exca- 
vations, and  highly  interesting  as  con- 
temporary illustrations  of  the  contests 
earned  on  in  the  arena.  The  subjects 
represented  are  rudely  but  spiritedly 
scratched  on  the  marble.  One  appears  to 
represent  the  railing  which  protected  the 
Podium,  with  the  arches  and  combatants 
underneath.  Another  gives  the  combat 
between  a  shield-bearer  and  aRetiarius, 
the  latter  armed  with  a  sword  and 
net.  Several  give  a  lively  idea  of  the 
besttarii,  contending  with  bears  and 
lions,  these  animals  being  usually  re- 
presented with  collars  and  ropes.  Two 
figures  of  gladiators;  that  on  the  1. 
bearing  the  palm  of  victory,  and  that 
on  the  rt  the  inscription,  in  Greek 
characters,  Meni-nika,  are  extremely 
distinct.  To  the  rt.  and  1.  of  the 
cryptoporticus,  opening  upon  it  by 
stairs,  and  sloping  down  to  the  arena, 
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are  two  arched  passages  about  75  ft 
long,  in  the  pavement  of  each  of  which 
are,  at  regular  distances^  6  sqoare 
masses  of  travertine,  with  holes  in  the 
centre  aboat  9  inches  deep,  some  of 
them  still  coated  with  bronze,  ap- 
parently for  the  insertion  of  upright 
poles.  Signer  Rosa  thinks  that  these 
poles  served  to  moor  the  boats  which 
were  used  in  the  naumachia.  The 
opinion  of  other  antiquarians  is  that 
the  wild  beasts  about  to  be  let  loose  in 
the  arena  were  tied  to  them  in  readi«> 
ness,  but  neither  of  these  explanations 
is  satisfitetorj,  especially  as  similar 
cavities,  with  bronze  sockets,  adapted 
for  turning  windlasses,  have  been  found 
in  di£Gerent  parts  of  the  substructions, 
nor  is  the  destination  of  the  system  of 
arched  cells  under  the  Podium,  ex- 
tending all  round  the  low  level  of 
the  arena,  at  all  clearly  indicated  as 
yet 

Under  the  crypto-porticus,  going  in 
the  direction  of  the  Lateran,  is  the 
main  drain  of  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  Coliseum  at  a  depth  of  25  ft, 
vaulted  with  travertine  and  lined  with 
brick  and  eement.  Its  ancient  iron 
grating  is  still  visible  at  the  mouth  of 
&e  drain.  It  is  6  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  8 
in.  wide.  This  probablv  joins  the  great 
cloaca  discovered  by  Ficoroni  in  1 748, 
near  the  Meda  Sudians,  towards  which 
the  drainage  of  the  north-western  side 
of  the  amphitheatre  flowed,  finding  its 
exit  to  the  Tiber  by  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,  but  this  point  cannot  be  verified 
until  the  cloaca  is  opened  out  entirely 
to  the  river. 

■  The  crypto-porticus,  or  covered  gal- 
lery, with  mosaic  floor  and  stuccoed 
vault,  under  the  centre  arcades  of  the 
southern  side  of  theamphitheatre, partly 
revealed  in  preceding  excavations,  and 
hitherto  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  been  the  passage  by  which  the 
wild  beasts,  kept  in  a  vivarium  on  the 
Ccelian,  were  introduced  into  the  arena, 
but  by  others  incorrectly  considered  to 
be  the  passage  of  Commodus,  has  been 
cleared  oat  tor  a  length  of  about  120  ft. 
more,  and  found  to  turn  to  tiie  1.,  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  the  outer  circuit  of 
the  building,  and  gradually  ascending 
towards  the  east,  instead  of  proceeding 


straight  under  the  CsBlian,  as  had  been 
expected. 

In  April  1875  another  ciyptoporticus 
was  opened  under  the  principal  entrance 
from  the  Cselian,  communicating  by  a 
staircase  with  the  lowest  level  of  the 
arena.  A  similar  passage  had  been 
previously  discovered  under  the  oppo- 
site principal  entrance  from  the  Esqui- 
line. 

A  staircase  opens  near  the  arcade 
fjBu>ing  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
by  which  visitors  may  ascend  to  the 
upper  stories.  During  the  ascent  they 
will  traverse  the  ambulacra  and  galle- 
ries, and  will  thus  be  enabled  to  form 
a  better  idea  of  the  whole  fabric  than 
they  could  do  from  pages  of  descrip- 
tion. The  scene  from  the  summit  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive,  and  there 
are  few  travellers  who  do  not  visit  the 
spots  by  moonlight  in  order  to  realise  the 
magnincent  description  in  *  Manfred,' 
the  only  description  which  has  ever 
done  justice  to  the  wonders  of  the 
Coliseum : — 

**  I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth. 
When  I  was  wandering,— upon  audi  a  n^t- 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall. 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Bome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the 

stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
.The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber }  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Cffisars*  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear'd  to  skhrt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot    Where  the  Csesars  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battle- 
ments. 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  bnperial  hearths ; 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growtli  ;— 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  I 
While  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan 

halls. 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.— 
And  thou  (Udst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upoi^ 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  ru^^  desolation,  and  fiU'd  up. 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 
Leaving  that  beautifm  which  still  was  so. 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  ;— 
The  dead  but  acepter'd  sovereigns,  wlio  still 

rule 
Our  spirits  thwa  thefr  urns." 
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A  good  deal  of  speculation  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  holes  which  are  seen 
in  the  walls  of  the  building.  There  is 
little  doubt  now,  however,  that  they 
were  made  during  the  middle  ages 
in  search  for  the  iron  clamps  which 
bound  the  blocks  together,  when  the 
value  of  this  metal  was  great  compared 
to  what  it  is  at  present.  The  Flora 
of  the  Coliseum  was  once  famous. 
Professor  Sebastian!,  in  the  volume 
entitled  the  *  Flora  Colisea,*  enume- 
rated 260  species  of  plants  found  among 
the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre.  Dr. 
Deakin,  an  English  physician,  who 
resided  for  several  years  at  Rome,  in 
his  *  Flora  of  the  Colosseum,*  increased 
the  number  of  species  growing  on  its 
walls  to  420.  These  materials  for  a 
liortus  siccuSf  far  more  interesting  than 
the  Swiss  Herbaria,  and  which  would 
have  supplied  travellers  fond  of  botany 
with  a  most  valuable  memorial  of  the 
Coliseum,  were  destroyed  by  Sig.  Hosa 
in  1871,  when  the  walls  were  scraped 
clean  by  his  orders,  to  the  great  regret 
of  naturalists  and  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque, it  being  feared  by  him  that 
the  growth  of  plants  would  accelerate 
the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  ancient 
structure. 

The  lighting-up  of  the  Coliseum 
with  white,  green  and  red  lights,  a 
splendid  sight,  takes  place  generally 
once  a  year  during  the  season,  on  the 
Natale  di  Roma  (2 1  St  April),  or  on  the 
occasion  of  some  royal  persons  visiting 
the  Eternal  City. 

No  permission  from  the  authorities 
is  required  to  visit  the  Coliseum  by 
moonlight.  Professor  Gori's  *  Memorie 
Storiche  del  ColosseOy'  published  in  March 
1875,  and  accompanied  by  a  good  plan, 
is  full  of  interesting  historical  details 
and  critical  notions  on  this  subject. 

Close  to  the  Coliseum  is  the  ruin  of 
the  conical  fountain  called  the  Meta 
Sudans,  which  formed  an  important 
appendage  of  the  amphitheatre.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  simple  jet  issuing 
irom  a  cone  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
brick  basin,  75  feet  in  diameter.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  gladiators  after  their  toils 
of  the  arena.     It  is  represented  on 


several  medals  of  the  amphitheatre. 
The  fountain  was  of  brickwork,  in  the 
best  style ;  the  central  cavity  and  the 
channels  for  carrying  off  the  water 
are  still  visible.  It  was  repaired  a  few 
years  since,  but  these  modem  restora- 
tions may  easily  be  distinguished  from 
the  ancient  work. 

In  a  line  with  the  Meta  Sudans, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  substructions  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  are 
the  remains  of  a  huge  quadrangular 
pedestal  upon  which  the  Colossus  of 
Nero  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  after 
its  removal  by  Hadrian  to  make  room 
for  his  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome ; 
it  is  represented  on  medals  of  the 
Coliseum  of  the  Gordian  emperors, 
Alex.  Severus,  &c. 

Amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus* — 
In  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
Palazzo  di  Monte  Citorio  (House  of 
Parliament  since  1872)  under  Inno- 
cent X.,  masses  of  masonry  were  dis- 
covered still  retaining  the  form  of 
"cunei."  These  ruins  were  attri- 
buted by  the  older  antiquaries  to  the 
Amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus, 
which  was  dedicated  in  the  4th  con- 
sulate of  Augustus.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable, however,  that  it  stood  nearer 
the  Tiber,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  Monte 
Giordano  and  the  Palazzo  Gabrielli. 

Amphitheatrum  Castrense, — Between 
the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  and  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  adjoining  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  are  the 
remains  of  this  amphitheatre,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Amphitheatrum  Cas- 
trense of  the  Catalogues.  Its  precise 
date  is  unknown,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  brick.  During  the  reign  of  Aurelian 
a  portion  of  its  circuit  was  included 
to  form  a  part  of  the  new  walls  of 
the  city.  On  the  outside  we  see  the 
arches  of  the  lower  tier  filled  up ;  but 
the  half-columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  their  brick  capitals,  are 

*  statilius  Taurus  was  oommander-in-cbief  of 
the  land  forces  of  Augustus  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Actium,  and  built  this  amphitheatre 
in  the  following  year. 
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still  visible.  The  inside  exhibits  little 
beyond  the  outline  of  the  greater  axis 
of  the  ellipse.  In  the  arena,  bones  of 
wild  beasts  have  been  discovered,  with 
an  Egyptian  statue  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  marble,  which  show  that  the 
building  was  richly  decorated.  Outside 
the  city  wall,  and  close  to  it,  are  traces 
of  a  circus,  which  antiquaries  suppose 
to  have  been  the  Circus  Varianus, 
erected  by  Heliogabalus. 

Circus  MaximuSy  in  the  valley  called 
Marcia,  between  the  Palatine  and 
the  Aventine,  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  the  Sabine  rape.  This  famous 
circus  was  founded  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  restored  with  considerable 
additions  during  the  republic,  and 
rebuilt  with  unusual  splendour  by 
Julius  Caesar.  Augustus  embellished 
it,  and  erected  on  the  Spina  the  obelisk 
which  we  now  see  in  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo.  The  circus  was  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  Nero,  and  restored  by  Vespasian 
and  Trajan.  Constantine  enlarged  and 
decorated  it,  and  his  son  Constantius 
erected  a  2nd  obelisk  on  the  Spina,  that 
which  is  now  in  front  of  the  ch.  and 
palace  of  the  Lat^ran.  Theodoric 
made  the  last  attempt  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  splendour,  but  after  his 
time  it  fell  rapidly  into  ruin.  Dio- 
nysius  describes  the  circus  as  he  saw 
it  after  its  reconstruction  by  Julius 
Csesar;  he  gives  the  length  as  2187 
feet,  and  the  breadth  as  960.  The  cir- 
cuit of  the  seats  was  5000  feet.  The 
porticoes  alone,  exclusive  of  the  attics, 
could  accommodate  150,000  persons; 
and  the  whole  number  of  seats  was  pro- 
bably not  less  than  250,000.  The  end 
nearest  the  Tiber  was  occupied  by  the 
carcereSf  under  which  the  chariots  stood 
before  they  started  for  the  race.  The 
other  extremity,  towards  the  S.E.,  was 
curved.  It  was  surrounded  by  the 
porticoes  and  seats  for  the  spectators. 
At  this  extremity  are  the  only  re- 
mains now  visible.  They  consist  of 
masses  of  brickwork,  which  still  show 
the  direction  of  the  curve.*    The  first 

*  Mr.  Parker's  excavations  in  1870  revealed  a 
staircase  to  the  gallery  in  the  S.E.  curve,  con- 
sidered to  be  of  Trajan's  period.  A  fragment  of 
the  Capitoline  plan  of  Rome  shows  this  with  the 
Septizontum  behind.  j 


meta  is  supposed  to  have  stood  nearly 
opposite  the  Jewish  burial-ground,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  Carceres  are 
not  far  from  the  modern  gas-works, 
which  form  such  an  eyesore  in  the 
beautiful  view  which  the  classical  tra- 
veller formerly  enjoyed  over  the  Circus 
and  adjacent  ruins.  The  Aqua  Crabra^ 
a  little  stream  now  called  Maranna 
Mariana,  and  which  crosses  the  Murian 
valley,  probably  supplied  water  to  the 
Euripus,  or  channel  separating  the 
arena  from  the  seats  destined  for 
the  public. 

Circus  of  Bomvius  or  Maxentius, 
erroneously  called  the  Circus  of  Cara^ 
calla,  situated  beyond  the  Basilica  of  San 
Sebastiano,  on  the  1.  of  the  Via  Appia, 
and  of  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella. — 
The  name  of  Circus  of  CaracaUa, 
given  to  these  ruins,  was  shown  to 
be  erroneous  by  the  discovery  of  3 
inscriptions  in  1825,  recording  that 
it;  was  erected  in  honour  of  Homu- 
lus,  the  son  of  Maxentius,  a.d.  311. 
This  is  the  most  perfect  circus  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  is  there- 
fore the  most  convenient  for  studying 
the  general  arrangement  of  this  class 
of  monuments.  It  forms  an  oblong 
of  1580  feet  in  length  and  260  in 
breadth.  The  outer  wall  is  nearly 
entire,  and  is  constructed  of  brick  and 
small  stones,  enclosing  large  earthen 
vases,  introduced  to  lighten  the  build- 
ing; on  the  inner  side  a  terrace  has 
been  formed  by  the  fall  of  the  seats. 
At  one  end  of  the  circus  are  the 
Carceres  for  the  chariots,  6  on  each 
side  of  the  principal  entrance,  flanked 
by  2  towers,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
seats  of  the  umpires.  At  the  other, 
which  is  semicircular,  is  a  wide  gate- 
way with  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it.  Two  other  entrances  may 
be  traced  near  the  Carceres,  and  a 
fourth  in  the  S.W.  angle.  On  the 
E.  side  is  a  balcony,  or  pulvinaria, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  station  of 
the  emperor;  and  nearly  opposite 
are  some  remains  of  a  correspond- 
ing building,  where  the  prizes  were 
probably  distributed.  The  Spina  may 
be  traced  throughout  its  whole 
length;  it  is  not  exactly  in  the  axis 
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of  the  arena,  but  runs  obliquely,  being 
at  its  commencement  about  36  feet 
nearer  the  eastern  than  the  'vrestem 
side.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  892 
feet  long,  20  broad,  and  from  2  to  5 
feet  high.  It  "^iras  decorated  -with,  va- 
rious works  of  art;  among  which  was 
the  obelisk  now  standing  in  the  Pi- 
azza Navona.  At  each  extremity  of 
the  Spina,  an  eminence,  on  which  the 
Metas  stood,  may  be  recognised.  In 
1825  the  greater  part  of  this  circus 
was  excavated  at  the  expense  of 
Prince  Torlonia,  to  whom  the  estate 
upon  which  it  is  situated  belonged, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Prof.  Nibby.  During  these  works,  the 
Spina,  the  Carceres,  the  great  En- 
trance, &o.,  were  laid  open,  together 
with  many  Augments  of  statues  and 
bas-reliefs.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  were  the  3  inscriptions  already 
mentioned;  all  of  them  bearing  the 
name  of  Maxentius.  The  follow- 
ing, as  restored,  has  been  placed  at 
the  great,  entrance;  it  states  that 
the  circus  was  consecrated  to  Ro- 
mulus,   son   of  Maxentius :  —  divo  . 

BOMVLO  .  N.  M.  V.  COS  .  OBD.  II.  FILIO  • 
I>.  N.  KAXENTII  .  INVICT.  VIBI  .  ET  . 
FERP.  JlYO,  NlPOn  .  T.  DIVI  .  MAXI- 
MIANI  .    8ENIOBI8  .  AO  .  BIS  .  AVGVSTI. 

The  circular  building  adjoining  is 
described  as  the  '*  Tomb  of  Itomnlus." 

Stadium  otDomitian,  commonly  called 
the  Circus  Alexandri  or  Agonalis.  This 
magnificent  building  of  Domitian  is 
clearly  identified  with  the  modem 
Piazza  Navona,  which  still  preserves 
the  outline  of  the  circus,  and  even 
the  elliptical  end.  It  is  about  750 
feet  in  length,  and  occupies  the  area 
of  a  Roman  Rubbio,  about  4j^  Eng. 
acres.  According  to  the  catalogues  it 
could  accommodate  33,000  persons. 
Some  ruins  of  the  arches  of  the  Circus 
may  be  sees  under  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese, 
and  some  remains  of  the  Caroeres  were 
discovered  in  1868,  near  the  Palazzo 
Braschi,  in  building  a  subterranean 
gallery  for  the  Aequa  Vergine,  as  well 
as  portions  of  the  curve  and  seats  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  piazza.  The 
existence  of  the  Citcvlb  of  Flora,  as 
well  as  that  of  Sallust,  placed  by  some 


anti(^uarian8  between  the  Quirinal, 
Vimmal,  and  Pincian  hills,  and  on 
Piazza  Barberini,  has  never  yet  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  See  Becker  '*  de 
Rcrniae  Veterismuris  atque  porti$."  p.  87. 

The  Flaminian  Circus  has  entirely 
disappeared,  though  considerable  re- 
mains existed  in  the  16th  century 
when  the  foundations  of  the  Palazzo 
Mattel  were  laid.  A  part  of  the  circus 
was  long  used  as  a  rope-walk  and  the 
church  of  S.  Caterina  It  Funari,  whose 
name  is  a  memorial  of  the  fact,  is 
supposed  to  stand  nearly  on  the  centre 
of  it.  Some  sculptured  decorations  of 
its  Carceres  are  preserved  in  the  court 
of  the  Pal.  Mattel.  The  Flaminian 
Circus  in  its  longest  diameter  extended 
from  the  Pal.  Mattel  and  the  Piazza 
Paganica  to  the  bottom  of  the  ascent*to 
the  Capitol,  at  the  Pal.  Massimo  in  the 
Piazza  di  Ara  Coeli. 

The  Circus  of  Nero,  partly  occupied 
by  the  Piazza  with  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican, 
was  destroyed  by  Constantine  when  he 
erected  the  church,  in  the  4th  centy.  It 
is  said  by  the  Church  tradition  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  many  Christian  mar- 
tyrdoms. The  obelisk  now  in  the  Piaz- 
za of  St.  Peter's  stood  upon  its  Spina. 
In  the  meadows  behind  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo  some  remains  of  another 
circus,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of 
Hadrian,  were  discovered  in  the  last 
century;  but  the  excavations  were 
subsequently  filled  up. 


§  13.  Columns. 

Column  ofAntoninusPius,  discovered  in 
1709  on  the  Monte  Citorio,  under  the 
third  house  on  the  1.  side  of  the  Via 
Degli  uffioi  del  Vicario,  It  was  erected 
to  that  Emperor  by  his  sons  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  L.  Verns.  The  shaft  was 
a  single  piece  of  red  granite  48  ft. 
high.  Fontana  was  employed  by  Cle- 
ment XI.  to  raise  it,  but  the  scaffolding 
on  which  the  column  lay  having  been 
accidentally  burned)  and  the  colun^n 
itself  seriously,  iiijured  in  consequence, 
the  fragments  were  used  to  repair  the 
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obelisk  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio. 
The  pedestal  was  taken  to  the  Vatican, 
where  it  maybe  seen  in  the  centre  of  the 
Giardino  deUa  Pigna ;  it  is  ornamented 
with  high  reliefs,  representing  fnneral 
games  and  the  apotheosis  of  Aiitoninns 
and  Faustina.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  on  it :  —  divo    antonino 

AVOVSTO  PIO  —  ANTONINVS  AVOV8TV8 
ET  —  VEBV8     AVOVSTVS    FILII.       Upon 

the  bottom  of  the  granite  shaft  existed 
an  inscription  in  Greek,  a  cast  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  long  gallery  of  the 
Mnseo  Chiaramonti  at  the  Vatican, 
stating  that  it  was  sent  from  Egypt  by 
Dioscorus,  an  agent  of  Trajan,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign. 

Column  of  Marcus  Aurelita  Antoninus, 
commonly  called  the  Antonine  Column, 
in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  This  column  was  long 
confounded  with  the  pillar  represented 
on  the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  and 
the  error  was  perpetuated  by  the  in- 
scriptiou  placed  upon  its  base  when 
Sixtus  y.  restored  it  in  ^e  16th  cen- 
tury. The  discovery  of  the  latter 
on  the  Monte  Citorio,  and  of  an  in- 
scription, now  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
containing  the  grant  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  close  by,  to  a  certain  Adrastus, 
freedman  of  Sept.  Severus,  charged  to 
guard  this  column,  as  procurator  or  cus- 
tode,  has  removed  all  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  present  column  is  now 
known  to  be  that  erected  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  the  Senate  and  Roman 
people,  A.D.  174.  It  is  a  repetition  of 
the  historical  pillar  of  Trajan,  and 
exhibits  the  same  mixture  of  styles  ; 
the  bas-reliefs  surround  the  shaft  in 
a  spiral  of  similar  design,  but  they  are 
-inferior  in  taste  and  execution.  They 
represent  the  conquests  over  the  Mar- 
comans;  and  are  in  higher  relief 
than  those  of  Trajan,  exhibiting 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  battles 
and  military  manoBuvres.  One  of  these 
reliefs  has  attracted  attention  from 
its  presumed  connection  with  the 
legion  composed  of  Christians  from 
Mytilene.  It  represents  Jupiter  rain- 
ing, with  the  water  falling  ft-om  his 
outstretched  arms,  and  is  regarded  as 
a  confirmation  of  the  story  related  by 


Ensebius,  that  [the  army  was  reduced 
to  great  distress  for  want  of  water, 
and  that  the  devotional  practices  of 
the  Christian  legion  induced  the  em- 
peror to  request  them  to  pray  for 
rain.  Their  prayers  were  successful, 
and  the  Christians  had  thus  the  merit 
<$f  saving  the  army  by  their  piety.  A 
letter  is  given  by  Justin  Martyr,  in 
which  the  emperor  acknowledges  the 
fkct ;  but  the  authenticity  of  this  docu- 
ment is  open  to  suspicion,  although  the 
Church  has  always  upheld  the  tra- 
dition, and  this  sculpture  has  been 
regarded  with  peculiar  interest  by 
ecclesiastical  historians.  The  pedestal 
of  the  column  was  added  by  Fontana ; 
it  is  not  well  proportioned  to  the 
shaft.  The  height  of  the  entire  column 
is  122  feet  8  inches,  including  the  base : 
the  shaft  being  97  feet,  the  pedestal 
25  feet  8  inches.  The  sha^,  includ- 
ing its  base  and  capital  (excluding  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue),  is  exactly  of 
the  same  height  as  that  of  Trajan, 
100  Roman  feet  (29*635  metres  ^  97^ 
English) :  hence  the  name  of  Columna 
Centenaria,  given  to  it  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Adrastus  above  referred  to. 
The  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  11^  feet. 
The  pillar  is  composed  of  28  blocks  of 
white  marble.  On  the  summit  is  a 
statue  of  St.  Paul,  10  feet  high,  placed 
there  by  Sixtus  V.  The  interior  is  as- 
cended by  190  steps,  and  is  lighted  by 
42  openings  ;  it  has  frequently  suffered 
from  lightning,  attracted  by  the  bronze 
statue  on  its  summit,  and  from  having 
been  used  to  support  fireworks  on 
public  fesdvities.  It  is  supposed 
that  it  stood  in  the  same  forum  as 
the  Temple  of  Antoninus,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a  part  of 
the  modern  Piazza  and  the  Chigi 
Palace, 

Column  of  Phooas, — Prior  to  1 81 3  this 
column  had  baffled  all  the  conjectures 
of  the  antiquaries,  as  noticed  by  Lord 
Byron — 

"  TuUy  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou, 
Thou  nameless  coltunn  with  a  boried  base." 

In  the  year  mentioned  it  was  ex- 
cavated to  the  pedestal,  when  an  in- 
scription was  found  showing  that 
it  was  erected  to  the  emperor  Pho- 
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cas,  by  Smaragdus  exarch  of  Italy, 
A.D.  608.  The  name  of  Phocas  had 
been  erased  by  Heraclius,  but  that  of 
Smaragdus  and  the  date  prove  that 
the  column  was  dedicated  to  him. 
The  pedestal  is  surrounded  by  a  flight 
of  steps  discovered  in  1816,  during  the 
excavations  made  at  thel'cost  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  The  marble 
steps  themselves  had  disappeared,  and 
the  blocks  of  peperino  which  now  are 
to  be  seen  round  the  pedestal  of  the 
column,  were  taken  from  the  founda- 
tions of  a  mediaeval  tower  pulled  down 
about  3  centuries  ago.  The  shaft  is 
composed  of  eight  pieces  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style ;  it  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  gilt  statue 
of  the  emperor  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated. Between  the  column  of  Phocas 
and  the  Sacra  Via  are  the  pedestals 
once  supporting  honorary  columns, 
already  described  in  our  account  of  the 
Forum. 

Column  of  Trajan,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  historical  columns,  dedicated, 
as  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal  tells 
us,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  by  the 
Senate  and  Homan  people  (a.d.  114). 
For  17  centuries  this  noble  pillar  has 
been  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  art; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  architect  Apollodorus,  in  erecting 
such  a  monument  to  his  benefactor, 
created  at  the  same  time  the  most 
lasting  memorial  of  his  genius.  It  is 
composed  of  34  blocks  of  white  marble, 
9  of  which  form  the  basement,  and 
23  the  shaft;  the  remaining  2  the 
torus  and  capital.  The  column  is  in 
excellent  proportion,  but  the  architec- 
ture is  mixed;  the  base  and  capital 
being  Tuscan,  the  shaft  Doric,  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  pedestal  Corinthian. 
The  pedestal  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
of  warlike  instruments,  shields,  and 
helmets;  and  bears  an  inscription 
supported  by  2  winged  figures.  A 
series  of  bas-reliefs  form  a  spiral 
round  the  shaft,  representing  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  emperor.  These  match- 
less sculptures  are  ina  high  state  of 
preservation  and  in  the  best  style  of 
art.  They  constitute  a  jjerfect  study 
of  military  antiquities;   indeed,  as  a 


record  of  costumes,  perhaps  no  ancient 
monument  which  has  been  preserved 
is  so  valuable.  The  bas-reliefs  are 
2  feet  high  in  the  lower  part,  in- 
creasing to  nearly  4  as  they  approach 
the  summit.  They  begin  with  a  re- 
presentation of  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  are 
carried  on  through  thesuccessive  events 
of  the  Dacian  wars,  representing  the 
construction  of  fortresses,  attacks  on 
the  enemy,  the  emperor  addressing  his 
troops,  the  reception  of  ambassadors 
of  Decebalus  who  sue  for  peace,  and 
other  incidental  circumstances  of  the 
campaign.  All  these  details  will  be 
found  engraved  in  Sante  Bartoli's  and 
Piranesi's  works,  and  still  better  in 
the  electrotype  copies  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  St.  Germain,  'from  accurate 
casts  made  by  order  of  Napoleon  III. 
The  nature  of  the  sculptures  will  be 
better  appreciated  by  the  fact  that  they 
contain  no  less  than  2500  human  figures, 
besides  a  great  number  of  horses,  fort- 
resses, /fee,  than  by  any  minute  descrip- 
tion. In  the  interior  is  a  spiral  staii'case 
of  184  steps,  lighted  by  42  openings, 
leading  to  the  summit,  on  which  stood 
a  colossal  statue  of  Trajan  holding  a 
gilded  globe  which  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  contained  his  ashes. 
This  globe  is  now  in  the  Hall  of 
Bronzes  at  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol 
(p.  279).  A  statue  of  St.  Peter  in  gilt 
bronze,  1 1  feet  high,  was  placed  upon 
the  column  by  Sixtus  V.  about  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  when  the 
feet  of  Trajan's  statue  are  said  to 
have  been  still  fixed  on  the  block  of 
marble  that  supported  it.  The  height 
of  the  shaft  is  100  Roman  feet,  97^ 
English,  and  of  the  entire  column 
from  its  base,  exclusive  of  the  statue, 
and  its  pedestal,  127 J  feet,  which  re-' 
presents  the  height  of  the  neck  of 
land  or  isthmus  which  united  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal  hills,  that 
was  cut  away  to  make  room  for 
the  Forum,  as  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  which  states  also 
that  the  column  was  dedicated  while 
Trajan  held  the  Tribunitian  power 
for  the  17th  time,  and  in  his  6th 
Consulate  : — senatvs  .  popvlvsqve  . 

ROMANVg— IMP  .   CAESABI  .    DIVI  NER- 
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VAE  F  .  NERYAE  —  TRAJANO  ,  AVG  , 
GERM  .  DACICO  PONTIF — MAXIMO  .  TRIB. 
POT.  XVII.  IMP.  VI.  COS.  VI.  P.  P — AD, 
PECLARANDVM  QUANT AE  .  ALTITVDINIS 
— MONS  ET  LOCVS.  TANTW.  Op^RIBUS.  SIT, 

EGESTVS.  This  fixes  the  date  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Parthian  war 
(a.d.  114),  from  which  the  emperor  did 
not  live  to  return,  so  that  he  never 
saw  this  most  remarkable  monument  of 
his  reign  and  greatness.  The  ashes 
of  Trajan,  originally  placed  in  a  golden 
urn,  are  said  to  have  been  deposited  by 
his  successor  Hadrian  under  the  column, 
in  a  vault  walled  up  in  1 585  by  Sixtus  V, 

Unknovm  Column  of  CipoUino  marble, 
erected  in  1857  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
opposite  the  Propaganda  College,  in 
honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
This  beautiful  pillar,  which  from  its 
unfinished  stAte  seemed  to  have  never 
been  raised,  was  discovered  in  1778 
behind  the  palace  of  Monte  Citorio. 
It  is  42  ft.  long,  by  4f  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  consequently  one  of  the  largest 
known  monolith  masses  of  Carystian 
marble  (see  p.  334). 

Column  raised  by  Paul  V.  in  honour 
of  the  Virffin,  in  front  of  the  Basilica 
of  S.  M.  Maggiore,  one  of  the  8  pillars 
which  supported  the  vault  of  the  great 
hall  in  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  It 
is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  62  ft. 
high. 

§  14.  Arches. 

Arch  of  Constantine,  built  over  the 
road  (the  Via  Triumphalis,  the  mo- 
dern Via  di  S.  Gregorio)  leading 
from  the  Coliseum  to  &e  Via  Appia, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Cselian  and 
Palatine,  to  commemorate  the  em- 
peror's victory  over  Maxentius,  as 
stated  on  the  inscription: — imp  caes 

th  CONSTANTINO  MAXIMO — P.F.  AVOVS- 
TO  .  S.P.Q.R. —  QVOD  INSTINCTV  DIVI- 
MITATIS  MENTIS* — MAONITVDINE  CVM 

*  There  are  doubts  that  the  words  quod  in- 
stinclu  divinitatis  mentis  formed  part  of  the  ori- 
g^al  inscription.  Yennti  and  Nibby,  from  the 
state  of  the  marble,  rappoeed  they  had  been  added 
after  ttie  Emperor  haid  embraced  Christianity, 
to  replace  Divit  Faveniibus,  or  IftUu  Jovis  (fp. 
Max.  This  idea  has,  however,  been  combated 
by  ckv.  de'  Rossi,  although  it  certainly  appears 
that  the  inscription,  particularly  on  the  8.  side, 
from  the  depression  in  the  marble,  has  replaced 


EXERCITV  SVO — TAM  DE  TVRANNO  QVAM 
DE  OMNI  EIV8 — FACTIONE  VNO  TEMPORE 
IV8TI8— REMPVBUCAM  VLTV8  EST  AR- 
MIS — ARCVM  TRIVMPHIS  INSIGNEM  DI- 

CAViT.    It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
monuments  of  Rome,  although  it  ex- 
-hibits  the  decline  of  art  and  is  com- 
posed of  fragments  taken  from  one  of 
the  arches  of  Trajan,  probably  from 
that  which  stood  on  the  Appian,  near 
the  Temple  of  Mars  (see  p.  431).    It  has 
3  archways,  with  4  fluted  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order  on  each  front; 
7  of  these  are  of  giallo  antico;  the 
8th    was    originally    of    the    same 
material,    but    it    was    removed    by 
Clement  VIII.  to  decorate  a  chapel 
in  the  Lateran.    On  the  attic  are  4 
bas-reliefs,  and  over  each  of  the  smaller 
arches  circular  medallions,  all  relating 
'  to  (2)  the  histoiy  of  Trajan.  The  large 
reliefs  on  the  flanks  of  the  attic  and 
the  8  statues  of. the  Dacian  captives 
on  the  architrave  over  each  column, 
also  belonged  to  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
inferior  sculptures  of  Constantine  200 
years  later.    The  upper  reliefs  on  the 
front  facing  the  Coliseum  represent — 
1.  The  triumphal  entry  of  Trajan  into 
Home — the  temple  represented  on  the 
background  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Mars,  which  stood  outside  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  on  the  Via  Appia ;  2.  The  em- 
peror raising  a  recumbent  figure,  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  the  repairs  of  the 
Appian  Way,  or  of  the  Via  Trajana ;  3. 
His  distributing  food  to  the  people ;  4. 
The  emperor  on  a  chair  of  state,  while 
a  person,  supposed  to  be  Parthamasiris, 
king  of  Armenia,   is  brought  before 
him.    Some  of  these  relie&  are  inte- 
resting as  showing  monuments  existing 
at  Rome  at  the  period,  such  as  the 
Rostra,  the  Basilica  Julia,  &c.     On 
the    southern    side    are  —  1.  Trajan 
crowning    Parthamaspates,    king    of 
Parthia ;    2.   The  discovery   of    the 
conspiracy  of  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Dacians ;  3.  The  emperor  haranguing 
his  soldiers ;  4.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
Suovetaurilia.      On  the  flanks  of  the 
attic    are    the  2  reliefs  supposed  to 

another,  effaced,  as  we  see,  on  the  arches  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  in  the  suppression  of  the  name 
ofGeta. 
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have  formed  originally  a  single  sub- 
ject, the  victory  of 'Trajan  over 
Decebalus/ amongst  the  finest  works 
of  the  whole.  The  circular  medal- 
lions over  the  small  arches  represent 
the  sports  of  the  chaee  and  their 
attendant  sacrifices.  The  four  on  the 
side  facing  the  Aventine  represent  the 
starting  for  the  chase — the  sacrifice  to 
Sylvanus,  the  patron  of  sylvan  sports — 
tne  emperor  on  horseback  at  a  bear- 
hunt — the  thank-offering  to  the  goddess 
of  hunting.  The  four  on  the  side 
facing  the  Coliseum  represent  a  boar- 
hunt,  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  a  group 
contemplating  a  dead  lion,  and  the  con- 
sultation of  the  oracle.  The  works  of 
Constantine  do  not  harmonise  with 
these  beautiful  sculptures.  The  frieze 
which  encircles  the  middle  of  the 
arch  represents,  in  a  series  of  indif-  * ' 
ferent  bas-reliefs,  military  processions 
and  various  events  in  the  life  of  the 
first  Christian  emperor.  The  long 
horizontal  tablet  below  those  taken 
from  the  Arch  of  Trajan,  represents 
the  Forum  Somcmum  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, and  is  interesting  when  com- 
pared with  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  same 
subject  at  a  preceding  period,  found  in 
the  Forum  in  1873.  On  the  flanks 
are  2  circular  medallions  represent- 
ing the  chariots  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
typifying  the  emperor's  dominion  over 
the  East  and  West.  The  figures  of 
Fame  over  the  arch;  the  bas-reliefs 
inside  the  larger  opening,  representing 
the  conquest  of  Verona  and  the  fall  of 
Maxentius;  the  victories  on  the  pe- 
destals of  the  columns  also  belong  to 
the  age  of 'Constantine,  and  show  how 
much  sculpture  had  degenerated  even 
at  that  period.  Over  the  reliefs  on 
the  interior  of  the  great  arch  are 
the  words  rvNDATORi  qvietis.  li- 
BEBATOBi  VBBI8 :  the  former,  no  doubt, 
alludes  to  the  cessation  of  the  Chris- 
tian persecutions.  The  inscriptions 
voTis  X.  voTis  XX.  on  the  face  towards 
the  Coliseum  over  the  smaller  arches, 
and  SIC  x.  sic  xx.  in  the  same  posi- 
tion on  the  opposite  side,  refer  to  the 
practice  introduced  by  Augustus  of 
offering  up  vows  for  10  and  20  years 
for  the  preservation  of  the  empire. 
In  the  last  century  the  arch  was  par- 


tially buried.  Pius  VII.  excavated 
down  to  the  ancient  pavement;  and 
as  it  now  stands,  it  is,  with  all  the 
faults  of  its  details,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  best  preserved  monu- 
ments in  Rome,  which  it  owes  pro- 
bably to  its  having  been  dedicated  to 
the  first  Christian  sovereign. 

Arch  of  Doldbella  and  Sikinus,  on  the 
Cselian,  beyond  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo.  It  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Campus 
Martialis,  where  the  public  games  in 
honour  of  Mars  were  celebrated  when 
the  Campus  Martins  was  inundated 
by  the  Tiber.  It  is  a  single  arch  of 
travertine,  with  an  inscription,  from' 
which  we  gather  that  it  was  erected 
by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella  and  Caius  Julius  Silanus  (a.d. 
10).  Nero  availed  himself  of  it  by 
including  it  in  the  line  of  his  aque- 
duct to  the  Palatine. 

SO'Called  Arch  of  Drusus,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  close  to  the  ^te  of  S.  Sebas- 
tiano.  It  consists  of  a  smgle  arch,  built 
chiefly  of  travertine,  with  cornices  of 
white  marble,  and  two  Africano  columns 
of  the  Composite  order  on  each  side. 
Above  the  entablature  the  remains  of  a 
pediment  may  be  distinp;uished  among 
the  ivy  and  weeds  which  now  clothe 
the  ruin.  There  is  no  inscription^  As 
we  learn  from  Suetonius  that  an  arch 
was  erected  on  the  Via  Appia  by  the 
Senate  toDrusus,  the  father  of  Claudius, 
this  monument  has,  until  lately,  been 
considered  by  antiquaries  to  be  the  one 
mentioned  by  the  biographer.  But  it 
is  certain  that  the  style  of  its  construc- 
tion belongs  to  a  period  two  centuries 
later  than  the  Augustan  era ;  and  the 
arch  was  evidently  built  by  Caracalla 
to  carry  over  the  highway  the  aque- 
duct supplying  water  to  his  Thennse. 

Arch  of  Gallienus,  called  the  Arco  di 
San  Vito,  from  the  adioining  ch.  dedi- 
cated to  that  saint.  It  is  supposed  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  the  Porta  £s- 
quilina  of  the  Servian  Wall,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Gallienus  and  his  wife 
Salonina,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Victor,  a 
prefect  of  Bome  about  a.d.  260.  It  is  a 
simple  arch  of  travertine,  with  4  Cor« 
intman  pilasters  and  2  buttresses.  The 
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inscription  on  the  frieze  is  more  than 
usnally  characterized  b^  the  flattery 
which  wM  applied  to  this  most  profli- 
gate of  emperors. 

Jcams  m  the  Forum  Boarium,  one  of 
the  numerous  arches  of  the  same 
kind  which  were  constructed  at  the 
junction  of  dijfferent  streets,  either  as 
places  of  shelter  or  as  covered  ex- 
changes. It  is  a  high  square  mass, 
pierced  in  each  front  with  a  lavge  arch, 
forming  a  vault  in  the  centre.  It  is 
constructed  with  the  utmost  solidity, 
and  the  base  is  composed  of  huge 
blocks  of  white  marble,  which,  from 
the  existence  of  bas-reliefs  on  their 
inverted  surfaces,  evidently  belonged 
to  earlier  edifices.  The  fronts  are 
hollowed  into  niches  intended  to  re- 
ceive statues,  and  separated  by  small 
fitnmpy  pilasters.  Each  front  is  54  feet 
in  length.  All  the  proportions  and 
details  are  in  a  degenerate  style  of  art. 
It  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the 
age  of  Septimius  Severus,  although  by 
some  it  has  been  referred  to  as  late 
a  period  as  that  of  Constantine.  On 
the  summit  are  some  remains  of 
massive  brickwork,  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress  erected  upon  the  arch  by  the 
Frangipanis  in  the  middle  ages.  This 
Janus  marks  one  of  the  entrances  to 
the  Forum  Boarium,  or  cattle-market, 
the  Roman  Smithfield.  Next  to  it  are 
the  remains  of  the 

Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  also  called 
Arco  degli  Argentieri,  partially  hidden 
by  the  campanile  of  the  ch.  of  S. 
Giorgio  in  Velabro.  The  inscription 
on  it  shows  that  it  was  erected  by  the 
silversmiths  and  cattle-merchants  of 
the  Forum  Boarium  to  Septimius  Se- 
verus, his  wife  Julia  Pia,  and  their 
sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  but  the  name 
of  the  latter  was  removed  also  here 
after  his  murder  bv  Caracalla.  As  in 
the  other  arch  of  this  emperor  in  the 
Forum,  the  line  occupied  by  the  name 
of  Geta  and  his  titles  has  been  replaced 
by  the  words  fortissimo  feucissi- 
MOQVE  PRINCIPI.  This  arch  consists 
of  a  mere  square  aperture,  formed 
by  a  straight  lintel  or  entablature 
supported  ow  broad  fpilasters  of  the 
Composite  order.  The  front  is  of 
marble ;  the  basement  and  cornice  at 


the  back  are  of  travertine.  The  pi- 
lasters are  loaded  with  ornaments  and 
military  trophies;  the  other  'reliefs 
represent  sacrifices  ofi^ered  by  the  em- 
peror and  his  sons,  the  figure  repre- 
senting Geta  having  been  efiaced;  a 
ploughman  with  a  yoke  of  oxen ;  and 
between  the  pilasters,  the  figures  of 
Hercules  and  Bacchus.  Some  of  the 
decorations  are  elaborate,  but  the  style 
and  execution  of  the  whole  indicate  the 
decline  of  art.  The  inscription  is  of 
importance,  as  confirming  the  site  of 
the  Forum  Boarium,  since  it  states 
that  the  persons  who  erected  it  lived 
on  the  spot  (aroentabii   et  nego- 

TIANTE8  BOARII  HUJUS  LOCI  QUI  IN- 
VEHENT  DEVOn  NVMINI  EOBVM).     The 

arch  probably  stood  across  a  street 
leading  from  the  Forum  Boarium  to 
the  Vicus  Jugarius  and  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  hill.  (See  Lanciani:  Bull 
deir  Inst,,  1871,  p.  233.) 

Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  in  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
erected  a.d.  205,  by  the  Senate  and 

Seople,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  and  of 
is  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  com- 
memorate their  conquests  of  the  Par- 
thians  and  Persians.  It  is  constructed 
entirelv  of  white  marble,  and  con- 
sists of  1  central  and  2  lateral  arches, 
with  transverse  ones  in  the  flanks. 
On  the  summit,  as  may  be  seen  on 
coins  of  both  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
stood  a  car  drawn  by  6  horses 
abreast,  containing  the  statues  of  the 
emperor  and  his  sons.  Ekch  front 
has  4  columns  of  the  Composite  order, 
and  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  representing 
different  events  of  their  Oriental  wars. 
Although  these  sculptures  are  of  in- 
different execution,  lliey  exhibit  some 
curious  details  of  military  life.  They 
represent  harangues,  sieges,  the  ar- 
rangement of  camps,  the  assault  with 
the  battering-ram,  and  the  submission 
of  the  captives.  On  the  side  towards 
the  Forum  we  recognise  the  emperor 
addressing  his  troops,  the  taking  of 
Carrha,  the  siege  of  Nisibis  and  the 
flight  of  its  king.  On  the  rt.  of  the 
arch  the  emperor  is  seen  receiving  the 
king  of  Armenia  and  another  prince, 
who  comes  to  offer  assistance ;  in  the 
lower  part  the  battering-ram  is  seen  at 
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work.  On  the  front  facing  the  Capitol, 
the  sculptures  on  the  rt.  represent  in  the 
upper  part  another  harangue,  and  in 
the  lower  portion  the  siege  of  Atra, 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  opposite  com- 
partment we  see  the  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  capture  of  Ctesiphon; 
in  the  lower,  the  submission  of  an 
Arab  chief,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  flight  of  Artabanus.  In  one 
of  the  piers  is  a  flight  of  50  steps 
leading  to  the  top.  In  the  lengthy 
inscription  on  the  attic  we  recognise 
the  erasure  made  by  Caracalla  of  the 
name  of  his  brother  Geta,  after  he  had 
him  put  to  death  a.d.  2]  2.  The  words 
added  are,  optimis  fobtissimisqve 
PRINCIPIBVS,  in  the  4th  line,  in  lieu 

of   p.    SEPT.    LVC   ,    FIL   GETiE   ,   NOBI- 

Liss.  c^sARi,  which  has  been  made 
out,  on  examining  carefully  the  effaced 
portion  and  the  marks  of  the  holes 
in  it  by  which  the  bronze  letters  of 
this  part  of  the  inscription  were  ori- 
ginally inserted.  The  arch  was  half- 
buried  when  Pius  VII.  commenced 
his  excavations  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  In  1803  it  was 
laid  open  to  its  base,  and  the  workshop 
of  a  potter,  established  in  one  of  the 
side  arches,  was  pulled  down.  The 
pavement  of  the  road  running  through 
It  was  evidently  repaired  in  the  8th  or 
9th  ceutury,  and  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  any  road  originally  passed 
beneath  it,  as  it  has  not  a  regular  con- 
nection with  the  main  ascent  to  the 
Capitol,  the  Clivus  Capitolinus. 

On  the  two  sides  of  the  front  of  the 
arch,  facing  the  Forum,  are  the  brick 
pedestals  of  two  equestrian  statues; 
one  of  them  is  probably  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  which  appears  to  have  been 
removed  from  this  spot.  The  anony- 
mous Monk  of  Einsiedein  calls  it  Ca- 
hallum  Constantini.  The  pedestals  are 
hollow  inside,  and  were  subsequently 
used  as  cesspools. 

Arch  of  Titus,  erected  by  the  Senate 
and  people  in  honour  of  Titus,  to  com« 
memorate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
It  stands  on  the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  or 
highest  point  of  the  Via  Sacra.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  the 
triumphal  arches  known,  only  second 
to  that   of  Trajan   at  Beneventum, 


and  as  a  record  of  Scripture  history 
is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ruins  in  Rome.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  arch  of  white  marble, 
with  fluted  columns  of  the  Composite 
order  on  each  side.  In  the  time  of 
Pius  VII.  it  was  falling  into  ruin, 
and  would  have  perished  but  for  the 
judicious  restorations  then  made.  It 
is  easy  to  distinguish  these  modem 
additions,  which  are  in  travertine, 
from  the  ancient  portion.  The  front 
towards  the  Forum  has  suffered  more 
than  that  on  the  side  of  the  Coliseum, 
and  has  preserved  only  a  portion  of 
the  basement,  and  about  half  of  the 
columns,  with  the  mutilated  figures  of 
Victories  over  the  arch.  On  the  latter 
side  the  columns  are  more  perfect,  and 
nearly  all  the  cornice  and  the  attic  are 
in  tolerable  preservation.  The  sculp- 
tures of  the  frieze  represent  a  proces- 
sion of  warriors  leading  oxen  to  the 
sacrifice ;  on  the  keystone  is  the  figure 
of  a  Roman  warrior,  nearly  entire. 
On  the  attic  is  the  original  inscription, 
finely  cut,  showing  by  the  introduction 
of  the  word  "  divo"  that  it  was  erected 
after  the  death  of  Titus,  and  without 
doubt  by  his  successor  Domitian :  sena- 

TVS  .  POPVLVSQVE  ,  ROMANV8  —  DIVO  • 
TITO  .  DIVI  .  VE8PA8IANI  .  P  —  VE8PA- 

8TANO  .  AVGVSTO.  The  bas-relicfs  on 
the  piers  under  the  arch  are  highly 
interesting.  On  one  side  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  procession  bearing  the 
spoils  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
among  which  may  still  be  recognised 
the  golden  table,  the  silver  trumpets, 
and  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of 
massive  gold,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the 
Milvian  bridge  during  the  flight  of 
Maxentius,  after  his  defeat  by  Con- 
stantine  on  the  Via  Flaminin.  The 
size  of  this  candelabrum,  as  here  re- 
presented, appears  to  be  nearly  a 
man's  height:  so  that  both  in  size 
and  form  these  bas-reliefs  perfectly 
correspond  with  the  description  of 
Josephus,  and  are  the  only  authentic 
representations  of  these  sacred  objects. 
On  the  other  pier  the  emperor  is  repre- 
sented crowned  by  Victory  in  his  tri« 
umphal  car,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  surrounded  by  Romans  carrying 
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the  fasces.  The  rault  of  the  arch  is 
richly  ornamented  with  sunk  panels 
and  roses ;  in  the  centre  is  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  divinisation  of  Titus. 

The  rising  ground  on  which  the  Arch 
of  Titus  stands  formed  in  ancient  times 
that  part  of  the  VeUa  which  connected 
the  Palatine  with  the  Carinse  and  the 
Esquiline  about  the  Tor  dei  Conti. 
These  heights  were  fortified  in  middle 
ages  by  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Frangipani,  who  converted  the  arch 
into  a  sateway  to  their  stronghold, 
protected  by  the  celebrated  Torre  Car- 
talaria,  the  foundations  of  which  still 
remain  between  the  arch  and  the  Pala- 
tine. 

Arch  of  Augitstus,  now  the  Porta  S. 
Lorenzo,  built  by  that  emperor  in  his 
12th  consulate,  to  carry  the  united 
streams  of  the  Marcia,  Tepula,  and 
Julia,  across  the  Via  Tiburtina.  It  is  a 
I)lain,  massive  construction  of  traver- 
tine, decorated  with  two  pilasters  and 
a  pediment,  and  a  bulFs  head  in  the 
keystone.  Besides  the  original  inscrip- 
tion of  Augustus,  there  are  two  more 
commemorating  repairs  made  to  the 
aqueducts  by  Titus  and  Caracalla. 

Arch  of  Oordianus. — This  triumphal 
arch  was  erected  to  Gordian  III.  on  the 
main  street  connecting  the  Porta  Vi- 
minalis  of  the  Servian  Agger,  with  the 
Porta  Chiusa  of  the  Aurelian  walls. 
The  arch  was  pulled  down  in  the  16th 
century  by  Bramante  Lazzari,  and  its 
marbles  were  employed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria. 
Some  colossal  fragments  of  the  cornice 
and  entablature  were  discovered  in 
1873,  in  the  Fia  Gaeta,  between  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian  and  the  Prsetorian 
Camp,  and  will  be  inserted  in  one  of 
the  adjacent  buildings  at  the  expense 
of  the  Arch-Commission  of  Rome  (cf. 
•  Bull  della  Oomm.  Arch.,'  April  1873). 

§  15.  Baths— THERMiE  and  Imperial 
Basilica. 

Baths  of  Agrippa,  erected  B.c.  24, 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  behind  the 
Pantheon,  and  bequeathed  by  Agrippa 
to  the  Roman  people.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  extended  as  far  as  the 
Via  delle  Stimate,  and  to  have  been 


bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  street  of 
the  Torre  Argentina  and  by  the  Via  del 
GesO,  occupying  a  space  of  about  900 
feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  950  from  E.  to 
W.  They  contained  the  famous  bronze 
statue  by  Lysippus,  representing  the 
youth  undressing,  called  the  Apoxy- 
omenos,  which  Tiberius  removed  to 
his  palace,  but  was  obliged  subse- 
quently to  restore,  in  order  to  appease 
the  clamours  of  the  people.  Consider- 
able remains  of  these  baths  have  been 
found  in  the  rear  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
particularly  in  the  sacristy.  The  Pan- 
theon, dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor 
and  several  other  divinities,  has  been 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have 
originally  served  as  the  hall  of  entrance 
to  the  baths.  The  largest  portion  of 
these  baths  now  existing,  after  the 
Pantheon  itself,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Via  deir  Arco  della  Ciambella ;  it  is  a 
portion  of  a  circular  hall,  probably  the 
Laconicum  or  Ccdidarium,  Attached  to 
the  Thermse  were  extensive  gardens  and 
an  artificial  lake,  the  Stagnum  Agrippce, 
which  occupied  the  site  extending  to 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 

Important  ruins  of  these  beautiful 
Thermas  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Palazzo  delV  accademia 
ecclesiastica,mihe  Piazzaidella  Minerva, 
and  behind  the  newly  erected  Teatro 
JRossini,  In  1874  large  portions  of  the 
palaces  Guistiniani  (de  Dominicis)  and 
Aldobrandini,  which  concealed  the  S. 
side  of  the  Pantheon,  were  pulled 
down  at  the  expense  of  the  city ;  and 
the  other  poor  houses  which  hid  the 
monument  on  the  side  of  the  Via  della 
Palombella  in  1875. 

Baths  of  CaracaUa,  or  Therm©  An- 
toninse,  situated  in  the  level  space  be- 
tween  the  Via  Appia  and  the  N.E.  decli- 
vity of  the  Aventine.  They  are  the 
most  perfect  of  all  similar  edifices  in 
Rome,  and  occupy  an  area  of  140,000 
square  yards.  They  were  commenced 
by  Caracalla  about  a.d.  212,  enlarged 
by  Elagabalus,  and  completed  by  his 
successor  Alexander  Severus.  Accord- 
ing to  Olimpidorus,  they  could  accom- 
modate 1600  bathers  at  a  time.)  As  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  visitor  to  un- 
derstand from  a  simple  description  the 
disposition  of  the  different  parts  of 
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the  extensive  ruin,  we  have  had  a 
ground-plan  of  them  engraved  to  enable 
him  to  follow  us  in  the  successive  details. 
The  baths  properly  speaking  occupied 
an  oblong  rectangular  space  720  ft.  long 
by  375  ft  wide,  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
square  enclosure,  surrounded  by  por- 
ticoes, gardens,  a  stadium,  and  a  large 
reservoir,  into  which  the  Antonine 
Aqueduct,  carried  from  the  Claudian 
over  the  Arch  of  Drusus,  emptied  itself; 
in  front  of  this  enclosure  ran  the  Via 
Nova,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Rome  during  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines;  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Baths  was  from  it,  or  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  Via  Appia*  the  modem  Via 
di  San  Sebastiano.  As  an  example  of 
Roman  magnificence,  if  we  except  the 
Coliseum,  there  are  no  ruins  that  leave 
on  the  mind  a  stronger  impression 
than  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  We  will 
suppose  the  visitor  entering  by  the 
lane  called  the  Via  Antoniniana,  which 
strikes  off  on  rt.  from  the  Via  Appia, 
a  short  way  beyond  the  bridge  over  the 
Marrana  stream :  the  gate  opens  into  an 
oblong  hall  of  great  magnitude  (a), 
having  on  one  side  a  semi-circular  tri- 
bune (b)f  which  retains  a  part  of  its  an- 
cient stucco.  This  hall,  similar  to  one 
(a')  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
baths,  was  surrounded  with  porticoes, 
and  used  as  a  palestra  for  gymnastic 
sports  :  the  mosaic  pavement  under  the 
portico  is  polychrome,  chiefly  of  a  fish- 
scale  form,  and  has  a  beautiful  border 
of  festoons :  that  of  the  tribune  was 
divided  into  squares  inserted  between 
parallelograms,  each  one  containing 
the  full-sized  figure,  or  the  bust  of  the 
most  admired  and  renowned  athletes 
who  had  appeared  in  the  arena  con- 
nected with  the  Baths.  These  fine 
specimens  of  Roman  mosaics,  dis- 
covered by  Count  Velo  in  1824,  are 
now  preserved  in  the  comer  room  of 
the  Lateran  Museum.  From  the  tri- 
bune we  enter  the  large  central  hall, 
the  tepidariwa  of  the  Thermse  (c),  hav- 
ing on  one  side  the  frigidariiam  (d),  and 
on  the  other  the  calidariurn  (e). 

The  frigidarium  was  arranged  for 
oold  swimming-baths,  its  floor  being 
sunk  some  3  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  halls.     On  the  side  towards 


the  Via  Appia  it  is  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall,  ornamented  with  window  niches 
for  statues  and  groups.  This  room 
(which  was  not  S>rmerly  of  the  same 
extent  as  it  appears  at  present,  but  had 
at  each  end  of  the  swimming-basin, 
a  dressing-room,  separated  from  the 
basin  bv  a  colonnade),  has  been 
identified  by  some  authorities  as  the 
Cella  Solearis  described  by  Spartian. 
The  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  Cella  as  a  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture, states  that  the  roof  was  flat, 
supported  by  bars  of  brass,  interwoven 
like  the  straps  of  a  Roman  sandal. 
The  Cella  Solearis  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  halls  in 
the  Thermse:  it  was  surrounded  by 
columns  of  grey  granite,  as  we  now 
see  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian, 
the  last  of  which  was  removed  in  the 
16th  centy.  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  to 
support  the  statue  of  Justice  in  the 
Piazza  di  Sta.  Trinita  at  Florence. 

The  tepidarium  (c),  erroneously  called 
Pinacotheca,  is  a  noble  hall  of  immense 
proportions,  resembling  in  many  re- 
spects the  similar  one'  in  the  Batiis  of 
Diocletian.  Had  not  the  columns  sup- 
porting tfie  vault  been  'removed,  or 
broken  into  pieces  for  lime,  the  tepida- 
rium would  be  almost  as  perfect  as  the 
ch.  of  S.  M.  degli  Angeli.  On  each  of 
the  sides  parallel  to  the  greater  axis  of 
the  Thermse,  open  3  oval  recesses :  the 
one  in  the  centre  gives  communication 
respectively  with  the  frigidarium  and 
the  calidarium;  the  two  others  were 
used  as  baths,  and  were  divided  fi^om 
the  tepidarium  by  two  pillars  of  red 
porphyry,  fragments  of  which,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  richly  sculptured  capitals, 
lie  scattered  around* 

The  third  of  this  series  of  main  apart^ 
ments,  the  Calidarium^  is  a  Yast  circular 
hsdl,  a  kind  of  gigantic  vapour-bath» 
projecting  halfway  into  the  gardens  in 
front  of  the  piscina.  Of  the  8  piers 
formerly  supporting  the  cupola,  only 
2  are  now  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, but  they  are  still  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  point  ^rhere  the  dome  began 
was  higher  than  in  the  Pantheon. 

The  palestra,  corresponding  in  size 
and  position  to  the  one  by  which  we 
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CDlcTed  the  batlu,  «m  completelj  ex-  I  Monte  Citorio,  and  the  block  of  Oiallo 
canted  in  1872.  The  mosaic  pave-  comes  iVom  the  marble-wharf  in  the 
menli  ire  well  preserved,  and  we  may  |  Emporium.  The  two  beautifiil  torsos, 
easilj  recognise  the  poEilioc  of  the  ;  pl»Md  on  each  side  of  it,  were  dug  up 
colommof  tbeporticoeB.  Thecoloesal  >in  Che  frigidariom  and  Uie  tepidariom 
torso  of  Hercuiea,  placed  on  the  stump  iof  tb.t  baths  i  the  cippi,  with  in^crip- 
of  B  column  of  Giallo  autico,  was  die-  |  tioiis,  on  which  the;  stand,  belong  to 
coTered  in  IBT 1  under  the  Palazzo  di    the  Necropolis  of  the  Appiau  Way. 


FuH  or  THE  BAxaa  or  Cabacalu. 
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ti-  ClnalM  Tribune. 

^  TepldiiTjiuQ^ 

^  FrlglduiDin  or  u>td  Swicunlng    ) 


.  „.  .  .  ;  but  not 
a  tingle  work  of  artbaa  been  discovered 
among  the  rnins.  '  Tiiia  fact  may  be 
explained  by  the  records  we  possess  of 
the  diseoTeries  made  by  Paul  III.  in 
the  l6th  century,  and  bv  Count  Velo  of ;' 


i.  lUntn,   Eierdalne-gronnil, 


Viceiizaii>lS24.  Many  first-rate  works 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  dow  enrich 
the  Italian  museums,  came  to  light  in 
this  majestic  edifice.  Among  these 
are  the  Farnese  Hercules,  the  colossal 
Flora,  and  ihe  Toro  Famese,  disoo- 
yered  in  the  16th  century,  and  now 
iu  the  museum  at  Naples;  the  Atreus 
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and  Thyestes,  the  two  gladiators,  the 
Venus  Callipyge,  ""the  urns  in  green 
basalt  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
the  granite  basins  in  the  Piazza 
Famese,  with  numerous  bas-reliefs, 
cameos,  bronzes,  medals,  and  other 
treasures,  most  of  which  have  been 
lost  to  Rome  with  the  other  property 
of  the  Famese  family.  The  baths  are 
described  by  contemporary  historians 
as  the  most  magnificent  edifice  of 
Rome.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  tolerably  entire  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, until  the  destruction  of  the 
aqueducts  by  Vitiges,  during  the  siege 
in  537,  rendered  these  and  the  other 
Thermae  completely  useless.  From 
that  time  they  fell  rapidly  into  ruin. 
It  is  related  that,  when  the  granite 
columns  of  the  Great  Hall  were  re- 
moved, the  roofs  fell  in  with  so  fear- 
ful a  concussion  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  thought  it  was  the  shock  of 
an  earthquake.  These  extensive  ruins 
were  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  poet 
Shelley.  In  the  preface  to  the  *  Pro- 
metheus Unbound'  he  says,  "This 
poem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the 
mountainous  ruins  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades 
and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 
trees  which  are  extended  in  ever- 
winding  labyrinths  upon  its  inmiense 
platforms  and  dizzy  arches  suspended 
in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of 
Rome,  and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous 
awakening  spring  in  that  divinest 
climate,  and  the  new  life  with  which 
it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxica- 
tion, were  the  inspiration  of  the  drama." 
A  convenient  staircase  (y),  built 
within  one  of  the  piers  between  the 
swimming  bath  and  the  tepidarium, 
leads  to  the  upper  story  of  Uie.  build- 
ing ;  but  the  recent  excavations  have 
left;  it  inaccessible  for  the  present. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  those  gigantic 
arcades  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  Rome,  affording  not  only  an  insight 
into  the  organic  structure  of  these  pro- 
digious masses  of  masonry,  but  com- 
manding the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 
Capitol,  and  extending  over  the  Cam- 
pagna  to  the  graceful  outlines  of  the 
Alban  hills.  As  long  as  the  staircase 
remains  closed,  strangers  may  find  a 


point  of  view  of  equal,  if  not  surpassing 
beauty,  from  the  terrace  and  tower  of 
Sta.  Balbina,  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the 
quadrangle. 

On  the  line  of  the  enclosure  wall  of 
the  Thermse  (A  A),  facing  the  Via  Appia, 
are  rows  of  small  bath-rooms,  behind 
which  runs  a  large  channel  of  an  aque- 
duct for  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
water.  These  ruins  may  be  conveni- 
ently examined  from  Sig.  Brocard's 
vineyard  (No.  13,  Viadi  Porta  S.  Sebas- 
tiano),  where  excavations  were  made 
by  Mr.  Parker,  in  1872.  Adjoining  Mr. 
Brocard's  vineyard  on  the  S.  is  the 
Vigna  Guidi  (No.  19,  Via  di  P.  Sebas- 
tiano),  where  the  researches  made  in 
1860-70,  by  the  late  owner,  exposed 
the  ruins  of  a  private  house,  partially 
destroyed  and  buried  by  Caracalla  to 
make  room  for  his  Therma;.  The 
apartments  are  disposed  on  three  sides 
of  a  square  peristylium :  the  walls  are 
painted  in  fresco,  and  the  pavements 
are  decorated  with  white  and  black 
mosaics  of  considerable  beauty,  repre- 
senting hippocampi  with  rams'  heads, 
tritons,  nymphs,  &c.  The  best  pre- 
served room  at  the  S.E.  comer  of  the 
peristylium,  is  the  Lararlum,  or  private 
chapel  for  domestic  gods.  These  in- 
teresting ruins  have  been  identified  by 
Sig.  Pellegrini  with  the  hortiofAsimus 
PoUio,  mentioned  by  Frontinus,  but  are 
considered  by  Mr,  Parker  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  private  house  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian. 

The  central  quadrangle  of  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla  stands  on  a  system  of  sub- 
terranean arches  and  vaults, accessible 
from  the  Vigna  Bemabo,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  at  the  very  end  of  the  tor- 
tuous lane  leading  to  the  baths  them- 
selves. **  We  are  filled  wiUi  astonish- 
ment," says  Braun,  "  on  entering  the 
labyrinth  of  gloomy  vaulted  chambers, 
extending  beneath  the  whole  space  of 
the  ThermsB.  The  object  of  so  expen- 
sive an  undertaking  was,  in  the  first 
place,  to  obtain  a  level  space  of  great 
extent :  secondly,  to  drain  the  building, 
through  which  so  many  million  gallons 
of  water  had  to  be  daily  conveyed ;  and 
finally,  to  afford  means  of  communica- 
tion for  the  attendants,  so  that  the 
numerous  slaves  in  service  could  appear 
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from  nnderground,  withont  interfering 
in  any  way  with  the  ireedom  of  the 
persons  in  the  upper  halls." 

Between  the  main  building  and  the 
Aventine  is  a  large  level  space  («)  for 
gymnastic  and  athletic  sports;  and 
higher  up,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the 
reservoir  for  water,  or  piscina  (A),  in 
connection  with  the  aqueduct  crossing 
the  Appian  Way,  over  the  so-called 
Arch  of  Drusus.  At  the  foot  of  the 
front  wall  of  the  piscina,  facing  the 
larger  area  reserved  for  gymnastic 
sports,  were  rows  of  seats  (0*  of  which 
only  the  slope  remains.  On  the  N. 
and  S.  of  the  area  are  huge  remains  (m) 
of  semi-elliptical  form,  which  have  been 
conjectured,  without  sufficient  founda- 
tion, to  have  been  used  for  academia  or 
literary  assemblies.  Many  writers 
undertake  to  give  the  minutest  ex- 
planations of  every  part  of  these  vast 
edifices,  but  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
insert  all  their  opinions  here.  The  best 
work  to  be  consisted  in  regard  to  these 
Thermse  is  Blouet's  Les  Thermes  de 
Caracdlla, 

Baths  of  Constantiney  on  the  summit 
of  the  Quirinal,  extending  over  the 
ground  now  covered  by  the  Consulta, 
the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  and  the  Villa 
Aldobrandini.  They  were  erected 
about  A.D.  326,  and,  according  to  an 
inscription  in  the  Bospigliosi  Palace, 
▼ere  restored  by  Petronius  Perpenna, 
a  prsefect  of  the  city,  in  the  4th 
centy.,  after  they  had  been  long 
neglected.  Considerable  remains  of 
them  existed  until  the  16th,  when 
they  were  removed  by  Paul  V.  to  build 
the  Rospigliosi  Palace.  The  most 
interesting  parts  now  remaining  are 
some  bas-reliefs,  busts,  inscriptions, 
and  statues,  collected  together  in 
the  Casino  of  the  Rospigliosi  Palace, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  found  here. 
In  the  time  of  Clement  XII.  the  re- 
mains of  a  porticO)  painted  with  his- 
torical subjects,  and  an  ornamented 
ceiling,  were  discovered.  The  colossal 
horses  before  the  Quirinal  palace,  and 
the  statues  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Senator  at  the  Capitol, 
▼ere  discovered  among  their  ruins. 

Baths  of  Diocletian^  situated  at  the 


junction  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal 
Hills.  These  magnificent  Thermae  were 
begun  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
about  A.D.  302,  and  finished  by  Constan- 
tius  and  Maximinus.  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
martyrologists,  that  40,000  Christians 
were  employed  upon  the  works,  and 
it  is  added  that  some  bricks  have  been 
found  bearing  the  mark  of  the  cross. 
It  is  very  prm>able  that  the  tradition 
led  to  the  consecration  of  the  ruins, 
and  that  we  are  indebted  to  this  for  the 
preservation  of  the  finest  hall  which 
has  been  left  to  us  from  ancient  times. 
The  Thermse  were  of  inmiense  size,  co- 
vering a  space  of  150,000  square  yds. ; 
and  capable  of  furnishing  double 
the  number  of  baths  which  those  of 
Caracalla,  then  the  largest  in  Rome, 
could,  or  upwards  of  3200 ;  the  ruins, 
with  the  buildings  surrounding  them, 
cover  an  area  nearly  a  mile  in  cir- 
cuit, including  all  the  space  at  pre* 
sent  occupied  by  the  Piazza  di  Termini, 
the  Carthusian  convent  and  its  gardens, 
the  convent  and  gardens  of  San  Ber- 
nardo, the  public  granaries,  and  prisons. 
The  buildmgs  occupied  a  rectangular 
space,  having  in  front  a  semicircular 
Theatridium,  with  two  circular  halls  at 
the  angles,  which  opened  into  the  area, 
but  the  use  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Both  of  these  latter  still 
exist:  one  forms  the  modem  ch.  of 
San  Bernardo;  the  other,  situated  at  the 
comer  of  the  Via  dei  Strozzi,  is  much 
dilapidated  and  has  been  converted  into 
the  vestibule  of  the  prisons.  Between 
them  is  theTheatrum,  in  some  parts  of 
which  may  still  be  traced  the  seats  for 
the  spectators  who  wished  to  enjoy  the 
exercises  of  the  palaestra^  held  in  the 
level  arena,  now  the  Piazza  di  Termini. 
The  new  boulevard,  called  the  Via 
Nazionale,  connecting  the  Corso  with 
the  railway  station,  begins  at  this  point. 
Between  the  Theatrum  and  the  two  cir« 
cular  halls,  just  described,  is  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  Libraries,  to  which  the 
literary  collections  of  the  Ulpian  Basi- 
lica had  been  removed.  The  main 
portion  of  the  ThermjB,  properly 
speaking,  formed  an  oblong  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  area.  The  principal 
entrances  were  on  the  N.  and  S.,  open- 
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ing  from  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Porta  Viminalis  and  Porta  CoUina. 
The  great  central  hall,  called  formerly 
the  Pinacotheca,  but  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  Cella  Calidaria,  was 
converted  by  Michel  Angelo  into  the 
noble  ch,  of  Sta,  Maria  degli  Angeli, 
By  including  the  circular  vestibule  at 
the  entrance,  and  adding  the  tribune 
which  stands  opposite,  Michel  An- 
gelo was  enabled  to  convert  the  whole 
edifice  into  a  Christian  temple  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  vaulted 
roof  still  retains  the  metallic  rings 
to  which  the  ancient  lamps  were  sus- 
pended, and  8  massive  columns  of 
Egyptian  granite  are  standing  in 
their  original  position.  This  church, 
although  considerably  altered,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  Vanvitelli,  in  the  last 
century,  is  still  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing edifices  in  Rome.  (See  Index.) 
behind  this  hall  was  the  Calidarium, 
now  partly  occupied  by  the  tribune  of 
the  church,  and  farther  back  still  is  the 
celebrated  cloister  of  Michel  Angelo, 
now  converted  into  military  storerooms 
and  barracks.  Between  the  cloister  and 
the  church  are  some  additional  ruins, 
of  gigantic  size,  built  of  red  brickwork, 
with  rows  of  corbels  in  stone.  Some  of 
the  halls  still  retain  part  of  their  vaulted 
ceilings  of  immense  span  ;  but  being 
included  within  the  buildings  of  the 
neighbouring  barracks,  and  partly  occu- 
pied by  hay  magazines,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  complete  survey  of 
the  ruins. 

The  large  reservoir  of  water,  called 
in  the  15th  centy.  the  Botte  di  Terme,  has 
been  entirely  destroyed  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  central  rly.  stat. 

Baths  of  Nero  and  Alexander  Severus, 
— There  is  some  contradiction  between 
the  Regionaries  and  the  other  ancient 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  these 
baths;  some  distinctly  affirming  that 
they  are  identical,  and  others  stating 
that  the  Baths  of  Severus  were  near 
those  of  Nero.  The  only  way  of  solv- 
ing the  difficulty  appears  to  be  by 
supposing  that  the  baths  of  Seveiiis 
were  an  addition  to  those  of  Nero. 
They  seem  to  have  stood  between 
the  church  of  S.  Eustachio,  the  Piazza 
Navona,  the  Piazza  Madama,  and  the 


Pantheon.  The  ch.  of  S.  Luigi  de* 
Francesi,iand  the  Palazzo  Madama,  now 
the  Senate  House,  are  built  on  a  part 
of  them.  The  Baths  of  Nfero,  according 
to  Eusebius,  were  erected  a.d.  65 ;  those 
of  Alexander  Severus,  on  the  same  au- 
thority, about  A.D.  229.  Considerable 
remains  have  been  discovered  at 
various  times  under  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona, the  Palazzo  Giustiniani,  and  the 
Palazzo  Madama.  The  church  of  S, 
Saivatore  in  Thermis,  near  the  latter, 
also  identifies  the  site.  The  only 
remnant  now  visible  is  the  hemicycle, 
which  exists  in  the  stable  of  an  inn 
in  the  Piazza  Randanini.  The  2 
columns  added  to  the  portico  of  the  Pan- 
theon by  Alexander  V II.  are  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  these  baths. 

Baths  of  Titus,  on  the  Esquiline, 
overlooking  the  northern  side  of  the 
Coliseum.  It  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  make  any  description  of  these 
ruins  intelligible  to  the  stranger  with- 
out first  apprising  him  that  consider- 
able portions  of  the  existing  buildings, 
and  especially  those  now  the  most  in- 
teresting from  their  arabesque  paintings, 
are  undoubtedly  anterior  to  the  age  of 
Titus.  It  is  well  known  that  the  house 
and  gardens  of  Maecenas  spread  over 
the  part  of  the  Esquiline  which  faces 
the  Coliseum,  and  that  the  site  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  a  part  of  the 
Palace  of  Nero.  In  the  construction 
of  this  new  edifice  Nero  included 
the  villa  of  Maecenas;  and  hence  it 
is  possible  that  even  some  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  chambers  now 
visible  belonged  to  the  dwellings  of  that 
celebrated  personage.  When  Titus 
(a.d,  80)  constructed  his  ThermsB  upon 
this  site,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
buildings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
erected  vaults  and  walls  in  the  apart- 
ments in  order  to  form  a  substruction 
for  his  baths,  which  consequently  lie 
directly  over  the  more  ancient  con- 
structions. Domitian,  Trajan,  and 
other  emperors,  enlarged  or  altered 
the  design  towards  the  N.E.,  but  the 
ruins  are  scattered  over  so  many- 
vineyards  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  their  additions  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  The  Baths  of 
Titus,  which  were  constructed,  as  we 
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knoir  jfrom  contemporfliy  historians, 
in  great  haste^  occupied  the  space  be- 
tween the  Via    Polveriera   and    the 
high   road  on  the  northern   side  of 
the  Coliseum,   and   covered    an  area 
of  about  1150  ft.  by  850.  *  Those  of 
Trajan,  begun  by  Domitian,  extended 
in  ike  (direction  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vin- 
coli,  and  are  supposed  to  have  occu- 
pied an  area  of  600  by  500  ft.    The 
crypt  under  the  ch.  of  >  San  Martino 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
these  baths.    One  of  the  hemicycles 
was  converted  by  the  French  into  a 
powder  magazine  (Polveriera),  which 
gives  name  to  the  adjoining  street. 
The  other  forms  with  the  adjacent 
vaults  a  kind  of  terrace,  from  which 
the  best  view  of  the  ruins  is  obtained. 
On   the   side   nearest    the   Coliseum 
are    the     ruins    of    a    semicircular 
theatre,  with  some  remains  of  seats. 
The  chambers  of  the  Palace  of  Nero 
He  under    the    baths  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  are  divided  by  walls 
and  vaults,    and  were  probaoly  the 
dwellings  of  the  imperial  palace,  one 
set  opening  to  the  S.  and  the  other 
to  the  N.      Among  the  more  ancient 
remains  may  be  traced  a  large  ob- 
long square,    originally  forming  an 
open  court ;  it  was   apparently  sur- 
rounded on  3  sides  by  columns,  the 
places  of  some  of  which  can  still  be 
made  out.    The  ruins  of  the  fountain 
which  occupied  the  centre   are  also 
visible.    Further  on  are  a  bath-room 
and  another  hall,  with  a  niche  and 
pedestal  for  a  statue,  where  it  is  said 
the   Meleager  of  the  Vatican  stood. 
Opening    upon    this,    and    extending 
along  one  of   the  longest  sides,  are 
the  principal  apartments.    The  largest 
is  opposite  the  fountain ;  one  of  those 
at  the  side    is    pointed    out  by  the 
ciceroni  as  the  place  where  the  Lao- 
coon  was  discovered  in  the   pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.,  although  it  is  proved 
on  the  clearest  evidence  that  it  was 
found  in  the  Vigna  de'  Fredis,  between 
the  Sette  Sale  and  S.  M.  Maggiore. 
The  walls  still  retain  their   ancient 
stucco,   and  are  beautifully  painted. 
It  is  generally  supposed   that  these 
chambers  belonged  to  the  Palace  of 
Nero,  erected  on  that  of  Msecenas,  as  we 


have  already  stated.     Oh  the  northern 
side  of  these  chambers  runs  a  long 
corridor,  a  kind    of  crypto- portions, 
discovered  in  1813.    It  is  celebrated 
for    its    beautifully  painted    ceiling, 
the  colours  of  which  are  still  vivid, 
though  the  walls  are  damp,  the  whole 
corridor  a  few  years  back  having  been 
partly  filled  with  earth.     These  in- 
teresting works  are  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  ancient  paintings  which 
have  been  preserved  in  Rome;   they 
represent  arabesques  of  flowers,  birds, 
and  animals,  all  of  which  exhibit  the 
most  graceful  outline  and  remarkable 
facility,  of  design.     One  of  the  curi- 
osities in  this  corridor  is  a  painting, 
now   almost    efiaced,    representing  2 
snakes  with  a  basin  between  them; 
the  inscription  explains  the  meaning 
of  this  mystic  emblem,  and  conveys 
in  unambiguous  language  the  caution 
implied  by  the  "commit  no  nuisance" 
at  the  comers  of  our  streets  at  home. 
A   room  bears    the    name    of   Rhea 
Sylvia,  from  the  painting  on  the  vault 
representing  the  Birth   of  Romulus. 
In  excavating,  a  small  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Felicitas,  was  discovered 
near  the  modem  entrance  to  the  Camere 
Esquiline,  the  name  by  which  those  now 
subterranean  halls  are  designated.    It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  Chris- 
tian worship  as  early  as  the  6th  cent^. ; 
on  the  wall    was  found  a  Christian 
calendar,  which  has  been  engraved  by 
De  Romanis.  Many  of  the  other  apart- 
ments retain  traces  of  very  rich  deco- 
rations, but  the  ruins  are  so  confused 
that  no  very  intelligible  plan  has  been 
yet  made  out  of  them.    The  French 
have    been    erroneously  supposed  to 
deserve  the  credit  of  making  known 
the   existence  of  these   baths;    they 
certainly  merit  great  praise  for  clear- 
ing out  many  of  the  chambers,  and 
for    rendering    them    accessible,    as 
they  now  are,  to  visitors,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 
part    had    been    accessible    for   cen- 
turies.      In    the    time    of    Leo    X. 
some  excavations  were  made  which 
brought  to  light  the  frescoes  of  ^he 
corridors.     Vasari  mentions  this  fact 
in  his  Life    of  Giovanni  da  Udine, 
and  states    that   Giovanni    and    Ra- 
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phael  were  so  much  pleased  with 
the  paintings,  that  they  studied  and 
copied  them  for  the  Loggie  of  the  Va- 
tican. The  unworthy  story  which 
attributes  to  the  jealousy  of  Baphael 
the  filling  up  of  the  chambers  after 
he  had  copied  the  paintings,  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  slightest  authority,  and 
is  indeed  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  painter,  who  was  too  enthu- 
siastic an  antiquary  to  have  even  sug- 
gested their  concealment,  proposed  a 
plan  to  Leo  X.  for  a  complete  survey 
and  restoration  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
chambers  and  the  paintings  are  de- 
scribed by  several  writers  of  the  17th 
century,  and  it  was  even  later  than 
this  that  they  were  filled  up  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  their  becoming 
a  shelter  for  banditti;  in  1776  they 
were  again  partially  opened  by  Mirri, 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  paint- 
ings; and  in  1813  the  whole  site  was 
cleared  as  we  now  see  it,  when  Roma- 
nis'  work,  entitled  *  Le  Camere  Esqui- 
line,'  was  published.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  interesting  fragments  still 
remain  buried  under  the  accumulations 
of  soil. 

To  the  E.  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  baths  is  the  ruin  called  the  Sette 
Sale,  a  massive  building  of  2  stories, 
one    of    which    is    still    buried;    it 
was  a  reservoir  connected  with  the 
Thermse.    The  arrangement  of  the  in- 
terior is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose ; 
it  is  divided  into  9  parallel  compart- 
ments by  8  walls.     These  compart- 
ments communicate  by  4  arched  aper- 
tures, placed  so  as  to  alternate  with 
each  other,  and  thus  prevent  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water  on  the  outer  walls. 
This  arrangement  allows  the  spectator, 
standing  in  the  first  chamber,  to  look 
through  aU  of  them  at  once  in   an 
oblique  direction.    The  length  of  the 
central  compartment  is  stated  by  Nibby 
to  be  40  feet,  the  height  9  feet,  and  the 
breadth  13  feet.    The  waUs  still  re- 
tain the  incrustation  formed  by  deposits 
from  the  water.    Near  the  Sette  Sale 
is  a  high  brick  ruin,  with  2  rows  of 
niches  for  statues,  forming  a  pendent 
to  the  corresponding  hall  of  La  Palve- 
riera.    The  confused  masses  of  brick- 
work, extending  towards  S.  Martino 


di  Monti,  and  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli, 
cannot  be  surveyed  or  identified  with- 
out referring  to  a  plan  of  the  Baths,  as 
given  by  Palladio  or  Canina. 

Baths  of  S,  Elena, — In  the  vineyard  be- 
tween the  Via  S.Croce  in  Gerusalemme, 
the  piazza  in  front  of  that  basilica, 
and  the  Via  Labicana,  are  some  ruins 
of  baths,  with  an  oblong  reservoir  for 
water,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preserva- 
tion, which  have  been  attributed  to  the 
Thermae,  built  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
from  the  discovery  of  the  inscription, 
of  which  only  these  letters  remain — j> . 

N  .  HELENA  .  VEH  ....  AYO  .  MAT  . 
AYIA  .  BEATIS THERHA ....  SI ...  . 

ESTRT  . . .  The  inscription  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross, 
in  the  Vatican ;  but  Piranesi  describes 
it  as  inserted  in  the  froot  wall  of  the 
above-mentioned  piscina,  or  reservoir. 

£aths  of  NowituSyOr  Pudens. — Beneath 
the  ch.  of  S.  Pudentiana,  and  between 
it  and  the  Vicolo  della  Caprareccia,  are 
the  remains  of  the  ThermsB  of  Novatus, 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  St.  Prassede, 
and  in  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  as  the 
place  where  Pius  I.  consecrated  a  ch.  to 
that  noble  martjrr.  The  remains  con- 
sist of  several  square  chambers  in 
brickwork,  with  mosaic  pavements,  and 
a  large  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
floor  from  the  Vicus  Patricins.  The 
staircase,  as  well  as  some  of  the  rooms, 
have  been  destroyed  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  houses  built  by  Messrs. 
Mancini  and  Massoli.  (See  ch.  of  Sta. 
Pudentiana  for  a  plan.) 

Baihs  of  NcBratius  d  '-ilia. — These 
Balne<B  were  mentioned  oy  several  in- 
scriptions in  the  Villa  Massimo  or  Ne-* 
groni,  and  in  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi ; 
but  nothing  was  known  of  the  place 
where  they  stood.  In  April  1873  their 
remains  were  discovered  at  the  junction 
of  the  Via  Farini  and  the  Via  Oavour, 
near  the  tribune  of  S.  M.  Maggiore. 
Some  pedestals,  with  honorary  inscrip- 
tions, and  many  beantifiil  statues  and 
fragments  of  statues  were  dug  up 
among  the  ruins.  One  of  the  inscrip- 
tions,   giving    the    following   record, 

NAERATIVS  .  CEBEALIS  .  Y  .  C  .  CONS  . 
ORD  .  CONDITOn  .  BALNEARYM  .  CEN- 

sviT,  has  been  affixed,  at  the  expense  of 
the  town,  at  the  N.£.  comer  of  the  new 
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house  between  S.  M.  Maggiora  and  the 
Via  Farbi,  (o  oomDieQiorate  the  place 
where  the  Thermie  etood.  (See  '  Bull. 
dellaConuD.Arch.MuiiicVn-  l.p.BS.) 

Babilicx. 

SasStea  JaSa. — (See  our  accottnt  of 
the  Forum  Eomannm,  p.  21.) 

Baalica  P/pia.— <See  Fonim  of  Tra- 
jan, p.  25.) 

SaeSica  .£mUia,  begun  in  699,  and 
dedicated  in  T19  hj  ^miliua  Lepidus 
PauluB,  occupied  more  than  one-half 
of  the  E,  wde  of  the  Foruixi  EomiEum, 
between  the  chs.  of  9.  Adriano  and  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Miranda.     Its  remains  are 


the  beautiful  colnmns  of  Ph 

in  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paolo  Fuori  1( 

Mura,  were  removed  from  this  edifice. 


Basilka  of  CondajJ^ne,  fbnnerly 
supposed  to  be  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
erected  bj  Vespasian  to  reeeire  the 
spoils  brought  b7  his  son  Titus  from 
Jerusalem.  It  has,  however,  been 
proved  that  this  temple  was  eutirelf 
consumed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Com- 
moduB;  and  antiquaries  were  iong  at 
f^alt  in  discovering  the  probB.ble  pur- 
pose of  the  existing  ruins.  Nibby 
was  the  first  who  snggeeted  that  they 
were  the  remains  of  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine.  The  style,  indeed,  indi- 
cates the  decline  of  art,  and  the  eiecu- 
tioQ  shows  that  it  is  properly  referred 
to  the  time  of  that  emperor.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  building  was  erected 
by  Maxentitis,  and  dedicated,  after  his 
death,  b;  his  Guccessful  rival.  Small 
chambers  have  been  fouad  under  the 
;,  belonging  to  private  dwellings 
pulled  down  t-    — ' '—  "''— 


I  make  room  for  this 


BabhiIca  Of  CoNSTAHTmi!. 


standing,  bnt  there  is  sofficieot  to 
permit  of  its  plan  being  made  out  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy.  It  appears 
that  it  was  320  feet  long  and  235  wide, 
and  that  it  consisted  of  a  nave  and  2 
aisles,  supported  by  3  large  arches, 
each  of  about  BO  ft.  epan,  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  nave  of  St.  Peter's. 
Those  which  formed  one  of  the  naves 


arcade  have  been  discovered,  although 
the  principal  approach  was  opened  sut>- 
sequently  on  the  Sacra  Via.  The 
vaulted  roof  of  the  central  or  great 
hall  was  supported  by  8  marble  co- 
lnmns of  the  Corinthian  order,  6S 
feet  in  height,  1  of  which  was  stand- 
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ing  in  the  time  of  Paul  V.,  who  re- 
moved it  to  the  Piazza  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore,  where  it  now  supports  a 
hronze  statue  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
fragment  which  remains  tne  yaultings 
are  decorated  with  large  sunk  octa- 
gonal panels  with  traces  of  stucco 
ornaments.  The  middle  arch  is  deeper 
than  the  others,  forming  a  kind  of  tri- 
bune ;  the  lateral  ones  have  2  rows  of 
smaller  arches,  destroying  the  effect  by 
insignificant  details.  The  principal 
tribune  was  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  central  nave.  A  flight  of  winding 
brick  stairs  leading  to  the  roof  is  nearly 
entire.  The  ascent  to  the  summit  can 
be  made  from  the  garden  of  the  con- 
vent Delle  Mendicanti,  and  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  thence  over  this  part  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  pavement  was  of  cipol- 
lino,  giallo  antico,  and  other  coloured 
marbles.  The  whole  arrangement  of 
the  building  seems  to  have  suggested 
the  forms  of  the  early  churches ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  edifice  was  converted  into  a 
place  of  Christian  worship  soon  after 
the  peace  of  the  Church  in  the  time  of 
Constantino. 

§  16.  Tombs  and  Columbaria. 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  between  the 
Via  dei  Pontefici  and  the  Via  di 
Kipetta,  erected  by  Augustus  during 
his  lifetime,  and  in  his  6th  consulate 
(B.C.  27),  in  the  then  open  space  about 
midway  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and 
the  Tiber.  It  was  a  circular  building, 
stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  been 
220  Roman  feet  in  diameter.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  the  most  remarkable 
monument  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
says  that  it  "  was  raised  to  a  consider- 
able elevation  on  foundations  of  white 
marble,  and  covered  to  the  summit  with 
plantations  of  evergreens.  A  bronze 
statue  of  Augustus  surmounted  the 
whole.  In  the  interior  were  sepulchral 
chambers  containing  his  ashes  and 
those  of  his  family.  The  ground 
around  the  mausoleum  was  laid  out 
in  groves  and  public  walks."  The 
entrance,  which  was  on  the  S.  side,  was 
flanked  by  2  Egyptian  obelisks,  of 
'^^lic^  one  now  stf^n^^  in  ffoqt  9f  fl^e 


Palace  of  the  Quirinal,  the  other  in  the 
Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  mau- 
soleum contained  the  ashes  of  Augus- 
tus himself,  of  Marcellus,  Octavia,  M. 
Agrippa,  Livia,  Drusus,  Germanicus 
and  his  wife  Agrippina,  Tiberius,  and 
Caligula ;  of  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius, 
Antonia,  Claudius,  Britannicus,  and 
Nerva.  No  one  was  buried  here  after 
the  latter  emperor.  The  first  member 
of  the  imperial  family  whose  ashes 
were  deposited  here  was  the  young 
Marcellus,  who  died  a.d.  22 ;  and,  so 
long  as  a  fragment  of  this  monument 
remains,  the  spot  on  which  it  stands 
will  be  hallowed  in  the  estimation  of 
the  scholar,  by  those  lines  in  which 
the  greatest  of  Latin  poets  alludes  to 
the  newly-erected  mausoleum : — 

**  Quantos  lUe  viram  Tnagnam  MavorUs  ad  nrbem 
Campus  aget  gemitnsl  vel  quae,  Tiberlne, 

videbis 
Funenk  cum  tttmnlum  pneterlabere  reoen> 

teml 
Nee  puer  lUacft  quisquam  de  gente  Latinos 
In  tantum  spe  toilet  avos;  nee  Romula  quon- 
dam 
UUo  se  tantum  tellns  jactabit  alumno. 
Heu  pietas,  hen  prisca  fides,  invictaqne  bello 
Dexteral  non  ill!  se  quisquam  impune  tulisset 
Obvius  armato,  seu  cum  pedes  iret  in  hostem. 
Sen  spumantis  equi  foderet  calcaribus  armos. 
Heu,  miserande  puert   si  qua  fata  aspera 

rumpas 
Tu  Maroellns  eris."  .Sudd,  vl.  8Y3. 

The  mausoleum  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  devastated  by  Robert  Guis- 
card  ;  it  was  converted  into  a  fortress 
in  the  12th  century  by  the  Colons  fa- 
mily, who  were  dislodged  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  in  1 167,  when  the  tomb  was 
reduced  to  ruin.  It  was  converted  into 
an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights  until 
the  time  of  Pius  VIII.,  by  whom  all 
cruel  representations  of  that  kind  were 
forbidden ;  it  is  now  occasionally 
used  as  a  diurnal  theatre  for  drama 
and  comedy.  The  ruin  is  so  sur- 
rounded by  houses  that  it  is  difficult 
to  examine  it,  or  to  form  any  idea 
of  its  original  ma^ificence.  The 
most  accessible  part  is  in  the  court  of 
the  Palazzo  Valdambrini,  in  the  Via 
Ripetta.  The  modern  entrance  to  the 
arena  is  through  the  Palazzo  Correa 
in  the  Via  dei  Pontefici.  The  walls 
are  of  immense  thickness,  offering 
some  good  examples  of  opus  rettcu" 
/flffMWf,  apd,    thpugh   t)xe    ipt^rjpr   ^ 
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to  a  great  extent  filled  up  with  rub- 
bish, the  part  accessible  is  sufficiently 
capacious  to  hold  many  thousand  per- 
sons. The  only  remains  now  visible, 
in  addition  to  the  outer  circular  wall, 
are  some  masses  of  reticulated  work 
in  tufa,  beneath  the  modern  seats  for 
the  spectators.  Connected  with  the 
mausoleum,  and  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  modem  Piazza  di  Stm  Carlo 
in  the  Corso,  was  the  Bustum,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  where  the  bodies 
of  the  imperial  family  were  burned. 
The  site  of  this  was  discovered  in  the 
last  century,  between  the  ch.  of  San 
Carlo  in  the  Corso  and  the  end  of  the 
Via  della  Croce.  Some  blocks  of  traver- 
tine were  found,  bearing  the  names  of 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Ceesars. 
Five  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Statues  (see  p.  235)  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican,  where  they 
serve  as  pedestals.  One  bears  the 
following    inscription :  —  ti.    caesar 

OERMANICI  CAE8ABIS  F  HIC  CBEMATVS 

EST ;    another,  less  perfect,    livilla 

OERMANICI    C  .   .    .  .     HIC    8ITA    EST; 

a  3rd,  TiTVs  cjbsar  drvsi  cjesaris  f 
HIC  8ITVS  EST;  and  a  4th,  c.  cjesar 

OERMANICI    C^SABIS  F  HIC  CREMATVS 

est;  the  latter  probably  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  Germamcus,  so  great 
a  favourite  with  Augustus.  The  cyi)pus, 
bearing  the  name  of  Agrippina,  the 
wife  of  Germanicus,  is  preserved  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Palazzo  de  Con- 
servatori  (which  see).  Among  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  invested  many 
monuments  of  Italy  with  interest  for 
the  British  traveller,  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  Palazzo  Correa,  adjoin- 
ing the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  was 
the  first  place  in  which  the  Church  of 
England  service  was  publicly  per- 
formed before  a  Protestant  congrega- 
tion in  the  capital  of  Christendom. 

Tomb  of  the  Baker  Evrysaces,  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via  Labi- 
cana,  the  modern  road  to  Naples  by  way 
of  Frosinone  and  San  Germano.  This 
very  curious  monument  was  discovered 
in  1838  imbedded  in  the  walls  built  by 
Honorius,  close  to  the  colossal  monu- 
ment of  the  Claudian  aqueduct ;  it  was 
consequently  so  effectually  concealed 
tl^at  its  exi^euQe  was  unkngwa  to  the 


older  antiquaries,  although  in  the  Gal- 
leria  degli  Uffizi,  at  Florence,  a  drawing 
has  been  discovered  by  Herr  Abeken, 
probably  of  Baldassarre  Peruzzi,   or 
G.  de  Sangallo,  in  which  part  of  the 
monument,  and  some  letters  of  the  in- 
scription, are  designed.    It  is  a  quad- 
rilateral building  of  unequal  sides,  and 
of  3  stories  or  divisions,  covered  with 
slabs  of  travertine.     The  1st  story,  or 
basement,  is  plain ;  the  2nd  is  com- 
posed of  stone  mortars,  such  as  were 
used  by  bakers  for  kneading  their 
dough.     On  the  band  above  is  the 
following  inscription,  which  is  repeated 
three  times  on  the  faces  of  the  tomb :  — 
est  hoc  monimentym  marcei  yergilei 
evrtsacis  pi8t0ris  redemt0ri8  appa- 
RET ;  showing  that  Eurysaces  was  not 
only  a  baker,  but  a  public  contractor 
or  purveyor  of  the  apparitores.    Above 
this    are    3   rows   of  stone  mortars, 
placed  on  their  sides,  so  that  their 
mouths  face  the  spectator.  The  angles 
are  terminated  by  pilasters,  supporting 
a  frieze,  which  still   retains  seversd 
fragments  of  interesting   bas-reliefs, 
representing  the  various  operations  of 
basing,  the  carrying  of  the  com  to  the 
mill,  the  kneading-trough,  the  oven, 
and    the  final  weighing    and   distri- 
bution   of  the    bread.    On  the  wall 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  has 
been  placed  a  bas-relief  representing 
the    baker    and    his    wife,    and   the 
following  inscription:— FviT  atistia 

VXOR  MIHEI — FEMINA  OPTVMA  VEIXSIT 
—  QVOIVS  CORPORIS  RELIQVIAE— QV01> 
8VPERANT     8VNT      IN— HOC      PANARIO. 

Of  the  ancient  Fanarium,  or  bread-bas- 
ket, mentioned  in  the  concluding  word 
of  this  inscription,  and  which  formed 
the  sarcophagus  of  Eurysaces  and  his 
wife,  a  fragment  has  been  discovered. 
The  workmanship  and  the  spelling  of 
the  inscription  indicate  the  end  of  the 
republic,  or  the  first  years  of  the  em- 
pire. Altogether  the  monument  is  a 
valuable  illustration  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  ancient  Eomans. 

Tomb  of  Bibulus.—One  of  the  few 
remaining  monuments  of  republican 
Rome,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Corso,  under  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  Capitoline  hill.  It  forms  part 
pf  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  Via  di 
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Marforio,  on  the  l.hand  side  on  entering 
from  the  Via  della  Ripresa  de'  Barberi, 
and  stood  close  to  the  Porta  Ratu- 
mena  of  the  Servian  walls  on  the  rt. 
of  the  road  leading  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Campus  Martins.  It  is  a  quad- 
rangular monument  of  travertine,  orna- 
mented with  pilasters  of  the  Doric 
style,  the  diameter  of  which  diminishes 
towards  the  capitals  ;  part  of  the  en- 
tablature and  ornamented  frieze  are 
still  standing.  In  the  centre  is  a 
niche  or  doorway,  with  a  moulded 
architrave.  On  the  pedestal  is  an  in- 
scription recording  that  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  was  given  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  and  by  order  of  the  people 

(SENATVS  CONSVXTO  POPVLIQVE  JVSSV) 

to  erect  on  it  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Pobli- 
cius  Bibulus,  the  plebeian  sedile,  and  his 
posterity,  "honoris  vibtutisque  caus- 
SA."  This  tomb  cannot  be  much  less 
than  2000  years  old.  A  portion  of  a 
similar  inscription  exists  on  another 
face  of  the  monument,  partly  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  adjoining  house. 

Nearly  opposite,  in  the  same  street, 
are  the  remains  of  another  sepul- 
chre, attributed  to  the  Olaudian  Family, 
who  were  also  presented  by  the 
8.  P.  Q.  R.  with  a  burial  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  now  a  huge 
shapeless  ruin ;  but  some  subterranean 
vaults  under  the  modem  dwelling  are 
still  visible,  which  evidentlv  belonged 
to  a  tomb.  The  Flaminian  Way  (a  por- 
tion of  which  has  been  laid  bare  in  level- 
ling the  street)  passed  between  these 
two  tombs  in  its  course  to  the  Forum. 

Tonib  of  Ccecilia  Metella,  about  2  m. 
ftom  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano,  on  the 
Appian  Way,*  and  3  from  the  ancient 
Porta  Capena,  erected  more  than  19 
centuries  ago  to  the  memory  of  Caecilia 
Metella,  the  wife  of  Crassus,  and 
daughter  of  Quintus  Csecilius  Metellus, 
who  obtained  the  name  of  Creticus 
for  his  conquest  of  Crete,  B.C.  68.  This 
noble  mausoleum  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  sepulchral  monuments  about 
Rome,  and  so  great  is  the  solidity  of  its 
construction  that  it  would  seem  as  if  it 
were  built  for  eternity.  It  stands  on  the 
extremity  of  a  remarkable  stream  of 
lava,  which  has  proceeded  from  an 
»  See  Pftrt  Il„  "Environs  of  Rome,"  Via  Appia, 


eruption  at  the  base  of  the  Alban  hills 
near  Marino.  A  circular  tower,  nearly 
70  feet  in  diameter,  rests  on  a  quad- 
rangular basement.  This  basement  is 
composed  of  rubble-work,  consisting  of 
small  fragments  of  lava  and  of  brick, 
united  by  a  cement  formed  of  lime 
and  Pozzolana,  strengthened  by  large 
square  key-stones  of  travertine,  which 
project  at  intervals  from  the  mass  to 
to  support  the  external  marble  coat- 
ing. This  coating  was  stripped  at 
various  times  for  making  lime,  and 
Clement  XII.  removed  the  larger 
blocks  to  construct  the  fountain  of 
Trevi.  The  circular  part  of  the  tomb 
is  coated  with  magnificent  blocks  of 
the  finest  travertine,  fitted  together 
with  great  precision.  It  has  a  beautiful 
frieze  and  cornice,  over  which  a  conical 
roof  is  supposed  to  have  risen.^  The 
battlements  which  have  usurped  its 
place  were  built  by  Boniface  VIII.  in 
the  ISth  century,  when  the  tomb  was 
converted  into  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  his  family,  the  Caetanis.  The  frieze 
is  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  in  white 
marble,  representing  festoons  alternat- 
ing with  bulls*  heads,  from  which  the 
tower  probably  obtained  the  modem 
name  of  "  Capo  di  Bove."  On  a  marble 
panel  below  the  frieze,  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  Via  Appia,  is  the  inscrip- 
tion : — CAECnjAE — Q.     CRETICI   .   F. — 

METELLAE .  CBAssi. — Immediately  over 
the  inscription  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting a  trophy;  on  one  side  is  a 
figure  of  Victory  writing  upon  a  shield; 
underneath  is  a  captive  bound,  in  a 
sitting  posture :  the  figures  on  the  op- 
posite side  have  been  effiiced.  The 
interior  contains  a  plain  circular  cham- 
ber, lined  with  brick,  contracting  as  it 
ascends ;  the  diameter  of  this  chamber 
is  about  15  ft. ;  the  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble,  now  standing  in  the 
court  of  the  Famese  Palace,  is  stated 
on  doubtful  authority  to  have  been 
found  in  it ;  the  roof  has  entirely 
disappeared,  but  the  inclination  of  the 
stonework  shows  that  it  was  conical. 
Lord  Byron's  description  of  this 
tomb,  in  the  fourth  canto  of  '  Childe 
Harold,'  is  one  of  those  eloquent 
bursts  of  feeling  which  appeal  irre- 
sistibly to  the  he^rtt     It  is  impos- 
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sible  to  describe  the  interest  with 
which  the  genius  of  our  great  poet 
has  invested  the  monuments  of  Rome, 
even  to  the  most  indifferent  of  English 
travellers ;  and  there  are  few  who  will 
not  agree  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that 
"  the  voice  of  Marias  could  not  sound 
more  deep  and  solemn  among  the 
ruined  arches  of  Carthage,  than  the 
strains  of  the  pilgrim  amid  the  broken 
shrines  and  fallen  statues  of  her  sub- 
duer." 

"  There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days. 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army's  bafEled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'er- 

thrown; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength?  within  its 

cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  ?— A  woman's 

grave. 

Bat  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?   Was  she  cliaste  and  fair  ? 
Wortiiy  a  king's — or  more — a  Roman's  bed  ? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ? 
What  danm^ter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir  ? 
How  lived — ^how  loved— how  died  she  ?    Was 

she  not 
So  honour'd — and  conspicuously  there. 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot, 

Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot? 
Perchance  she  died  in  youth :  it  may  be.  bow'd 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites— early  death ;  yet 

shed 
A  snnset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  Ught  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead. 

Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like 
red. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age— surviving  all, 
Charms.tindred, children — ^wiUithe  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall. 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  formiwere  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome— but  whitherwould  Conjecture  stray? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know— Metella  died. 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife :  Behold  his  love 
or  pride  1 " 

Adjoining  the  tomb  are  the  extensive 
nuns  of  the  Caetani  fortress.  As  early 
jis  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  the 
Savelli  family  had  converted  the  ruin 
into  a  stronghold ;  the  Caetanis,  before 
the  close  of  the  same  century,  obtained 
possession  of  it,  and  built  those  towers 
and  battlemented  walls  which  now 
form,  from  many  points  of  view,  a 


ruin  scarcely  less  picturesque  than  the 
massive  tomb  itself.  Their  armorial 
bearings  are  still  visible  on  the  walls. 
The  ruined  chapel,  with  its  pointed 
windows,  bears  a  resemblance  to  many 
English  churches  of  the  same  period. 
It  was  founded  in  1296  by  the  Cae- 
tanis, who  seem  to  have  converted 
the  locality  into  a  colony  of  their 
dependents.  On  a  wall  adjoining  the 
monument  of  C.  Metella  are  some 
fragments  of  2  marble  tombs,  disco- 
vered in  1824,  belonpngto  Q.  Granicus 
Labeo,  the  Trib.  Mil.  of  the  3rd  Le- 
gion, and  of  a  certain  T.  Cnistidius. 
The  pavement  of  the  Appian  Way, 
then  remarkably  perfect  at  this  spot, 
was  laid  open  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  polygonal  masses  of  lava  have 
been  since  removed,  and  the  road  is 
now  macadamised.  There  is  a  sub- 
terranean passage  leading  from  the 
fortress  to  a  catacomb,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  excavated  by 
the  Caetanis.  A  short  way  on  the 
1.  beyond  this  tomb  are  /the  quar- 
ries of  lava  which  [have  furnished  a 
large  proportion  of  the  paving-stones 
of  ancient  and  modem  Rome.  The  lava 
of  Capo  di  Bove,  the  silex  of  Pliny,  a 
very  different  substance  from  the 
silex  of  the  modems,  is  celebrated 
among  mineralogists  as  containing 
many  interesting  minerals — Mellilite, 
BreislaJdte,  Pseudo-Nepheline,  Comp- 
tonite,  Gismondite,  &c. :  of  which  the 
scientific  traveller  may  see  some  fine 
specimens  at  Home  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Sapienza. 

Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  the  only 
sepulchral  pyramid  in  Rome,  situated 
close  to  the  Porta  di  San  Paolo.  The 
spot  is  well  known  to  every  English 
traveller  as  being  near  to  the  last 
resting-place  of  so  many  of  his  coun- 
trvmen,  the  Protestant  burial-ground. 
The  monument  is  partly  within  and 
partly  without  the  wall  of  Aurelian, 
who  included  it  in  his  line  of  fortifi- 
cations. It  is  a  massive  pyramid  of 
brick  and  tufa  in  the  centre,  covered 
with  slabs  of  white  marble  from  the 
base  to  the  summit.  It  stands  on  a 
square  basement  of  travertine  3  feet 
high.  ;.The  height  of  the  monument 
is  114  feet,  the  length  of  each  side 
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at  the  base  90.  In  the  centre  is  a 
small  chamber,  13  feet  long,  the  stuc- 
coed sides  and  ceiling  of  which  are 
covered  with  arabesques,  which  were 
first  brought  to  light  by  Ottavio 
Falconieri,  and  described  by  him  in 
a  dissertation  annexed  to  the  work 
of  Nardini.  These  arabesques  ex- 
cited great  interest  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  paintings  at  Pompeii; 
they  still  retain  their  origi^  bright- 
ness of  colour,  though  somewhat  in- 
jured by  the  damp  and  the  smoke  of 
torches,  and  represent  4  female  figures 
with  vases  and  candelabra.  The  en- 
trance is  on  the  side  of  the  cemetery. 
[The  key  to  this  chamber  is  kept  by 
the  custode  of  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  close  by.]  At  2  of  the  angles 
are  fluted  columns  of  white  marble,  of 
the  Doric  order,  discovered  during  the 
excavations  of  1663.  At  the  other 
angles  2  pedestals  with  inscriptions 
were  found,  which  are  now  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol.  On 
one  of  them  was  a  bronze  foot,  also 
in  the  same  museum,  which  pro- 
bablv  belonged  to  a  statue  of  Caius 
Cestius.  The  inscriptions  relate  to  the 
completion  of  the  Pyramid  by  the  exe- 
cutors of  C.  Cestius,  two  of  whom  bore 
names  well  known  in  the  time  of  Aneus- 
tus  —  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus 
and  L.  Junius  Silanus.  There  are  2 
ancient  inscriptions  on  the  monument ; 
the  first,  in  letters  of  large  size,  is 
repeated    on    the    eastern    side: — c. 

CESTIUS.    L.    F.    FOB.    EFVLO.    PR.    TB. 

FL, — VII.  viR.  EPVLONVM.  The  Other  is 
on  the  front  facing  the  road  to  Ostia :  it 
records  the  completion  of  the  pyramid 
in  330  days :  the  letters  are  consider- 
ably smaller  than  those  of  the  former 
inscription : — ofys  .  absolvtvm  .  ex  • 

TESTAMENTO  .  DIEBV8  .  CCCXXX. — ARBI- 
TRATV  .  —  PONTI  .  F.  F.  CLA  .  HELAE  • 

HEREDis  .  ET  .  FOTHi .  L.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  and, 
as  shown  by  the  inscnptions,  was 
completed  in  330  days  by  his  heir, 
Pontius  Mela,  and  his  freedman  Pothus ; 
0.  Cestius  was  of  the  Poblician  tribe,  a 
praetor,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
one  of  the  7  epuUmes,  appointed  to 
prepare  the  banquets  of  the  gods  at 
public  solemnities.    He  was  probably 


the  person  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his 
letter  to  Atticus  from  Ephesus,  and  in 
his  oration  for  Flaccus.  In  the  17th 
century  the  base  of  the  pyramid  was 
buried  under  16  feet  of  soil.  It  was 
cleared  and  restored  in  1663  by  Alex- 
ander VII.,  as  recorded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion placed  beneath  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  was  laid  open  towards  the 
Via  Ostiense  by  Gregory  XVI.  a  few 
years  ago. 

Tomb  of  St,  Constantia,  beyond  the 
Porta  Pia,  near  the  church  of  S.  Ag- 
nese :  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great 
to  contain  the  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  porphyry,  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican,  in  which  the  body  of  his 
daughter  was  deposited.  The  tomb 
is  a  circular  building,  decorated  with 
mosaics,  on  the  vaults  of  the  circular 
aisle.  It  was  supposed  by  the  older 
antiquaries  to  have  been  originally  in- 
tended as  a  baptistery  for  the  church 
of  S.  Agnes.  (The  wall  of  the  central 
building  is  carried  on  arches  with 
elegant  twin-shafts,  with  Corinthian 
capitals,  resting  on  a  platform,  within 
which  a  floor  has  been  inserted  over 
what  was  originally  the  baptistery,  for 
baptism  by  immersion,  as  in  the  bap- 
tistery of  the  Lateran  of  about  the 
same  period. — J.  H.  P.)  The  construc- 
tion and  style  of  the  edifice  seem  con- 
clusively to  indicate  the  decline  of 
art  under  Constantine,  to  whose  time 
the  building  is  no  doubt  correctly  re- 
ferred. It  was  converted  into  a  church 
by  Alexander  IV.  in  the  14th  century 
(for  a  description  of  which  isee  p.  173). 

Tomb  of  the  Empress  St,  Helena,  1 J  m. 
beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via 
Labicana,  leading  to  Colonna.  It  is 
now  called  the  Torre  Pignattara,  from 
the  pignatte,  or  earthen  pots,  which 
are  seen  in  the  construction  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls.  The  tradition 
of  the  Church  has  pointed  out  this  ruin 
as  the  mausoleum  of  the  empress  He- 
lena, mother  of  Constantine,  who  died 
in  Palestine  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
whilst  by  some  it  has  been  described 
as  the  church  raised  by  Constantine 
to  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  whose 
cemetery  or  catacomb  lies  beneath. 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  one 
of    the    large    porphyry   sarcophagi 
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in  tbe  Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross  at 
the  Vatican  was  removed  from  it 
by  Anastatius  IV.,  and  deposited 
in  the  Lateran  BasUica,  from  where 
it  was  transferred  to  the  museum  by 
Pius  VI.  The  remains  now  visible 
are  those  of  a  large  circular  hall,  with 
walls  of  great  thickness.  In  the  inte- 
rior are  8  circular  recesses.  From 
inscriptions  found  here  it  appears 
that  the  surrounding  district  was  occu- 

gied  by  the  cemetery  of  the  Equites 
ingulares,  from  the  2nd  to  the  4th 
century  of  our  era.  One  of  these  in- 
scriptions, on  the  1.  of  the  entrance, 
with  a  curious  bas-relief  of  a  knight 
and  "his  page,  bears  the  names  of  Aug. 
Claudius  Virunus,  "  Nat.  Noric,"  sup- 
posed by  Cluverius  to  have  been  an 
ancestor  of  the  existing  German  family 
of  Volckmark.  A  farmhouse,  and  a  ch. 
dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus, 
have  been  built  in  the  interior  of  the 
ruined  edifice.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
from  the  sacristy  to  the  catacombs  of 
these  saints  beneath.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther  on  the  road,  m  the  Vigna 
del  Grande,  has  been  recently  discovered 
an  interesting  Catacomb,  to  which  the 
name  of  St.  Helena  has  been  given. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  hitherto  the 
great  Papal  fortress  of  Rome.  This 
massive  edifice  was  erected  by  Hadrian 
about  A.D.  130,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  within  the  ^rdens  of  Domitia, 
the  aunt  of  Nero.  The  idea  was  proba- 
bly suggested  by  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  which  stood  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  the  last  imperial 
niche  in  which  having  been  occupied 
by  the  ashes  of  Nerva,  rendered  another 
necessary. 

*'  Tnm  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high, 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Colossal  copyist  of  defonnity. 
Whose  traveird  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  tolls 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome  I    How 

smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth, 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from 

such  a  birth  I" 

The  tomb  was  probably  completed  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  removed  the 
ashes  of  Hadrian  from  Puteoli,  where 
they  had  been  deposited  in  a  temporary 


sepulchre.    Hadrian  died  at  Baise,  but 
we  know  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius  that  he  was  interred  near  the^Elian 
bridge,  in  a  tomb  which  he  had  himself 
erected ;  his  remains  were  therefore  de- 
posited here.  After  the  time  of  Hadrian 
it  became  the  sepulchre  of  Lucius  Verus 
and  the  Antonines,  and  of  many  of  their 
successors  down  to  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus.  The  ashes  of  Antoninus  Pius 
were  d6|)osited  here  a.d.  161 ;  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  180 ;  of  Commodus,  192 ; 
and  of  Septimius  Severus,  211.    It  is 
a  massive  circular  tower,  987  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, cased  on  the  outside  with 
huge  rectangular  courses  of  peperino, 
and  standing  on  a  square  basement, 
each  side  of  which  is  247  ft.  in  length. 
Procopius,  who  saw  it  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, before  it  was  despoiled,  is  the 
oldest  writer  by  whom  it  is  described. 
His  description  still  affords  a  better 
idea  of  the  original  structure  than  any 
conjectural  restorations.    "  It  is  built," 
he    says,    "of  Parian    marble;    the 
8(]^uare  blocks  fit  closely  to  each  other 
without  any  cement.     It  has  4  equal 
sides,  each  a  stone's-throw  in  length. 
In  height  it  rises  above  the  walls  of 
the  city.    On  the  summit  are  statues 
of  men  and  horses,  of  admirable  work- 
manship, in  Parian  marble."    He  goes 
on  to  state  that  it  had  been  converted 
into  a  fortress  considerably  before  his 
time,  but  without  injury  to  the  decora- 
tions ;  and  he  tells  us  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent wars  against  the  Goths  the 
statues  were  torn  from  their  pedestals 
by  the  besieged,  and  hurled  down  upon 
their  assailants.    Its  first  conversion 
into  a  fortress  dates  probably  from 
the  time  of  Honprius,  about  a.d.  423. 
In  the  wars  of  Justinian  we  know  that 
it  was  successively  held  b^  the  Goths 
and  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  at  length 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Ex- 
archs,  and  became    their  citadel    in 
Rome.   At  the  close  of  the  6th  century, 
according  to  the  Church  tradition,  while 
Gregory  the  Great  was  engaged  in  a 
procession  to  St.  Peter's  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  up  a  solemn  service  to 
avert  the  pestilence  which  followed 
the  inundation  of  589,  the  Archangel 
Michael  appeared  to  him  standing  on 
the  summit  of  the  fortress,  in  the  act 
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of  sheathing  his  sword,  to  signify  that 
the  plague  was  stayed.     In  commemo- 
ration of  this  event  the  pope  erected  a 
chapel  on  the  summit,  which  was  sub- 
sequently superseded  by  a  statue  of  the 
archangel.    The  name  of  St.  Angelo 
was  derived  from  this  circumstance, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
applied  for    several    centuries    after 
the  event.    In  the  10th  century  the 
mausoleum  was  the  fortress  of  Maro- 
zia,  and  the  scene  of  many  of  those 
events  which  have  rendered  her  name 
and  that  of  her  mother  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Count  Alberico  of  Tusculum 
and  mistress    of   Pope    John   X.,   so 
disreputably  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  that  troubled  period.    John  XII., 
the  grandson  of  the  latter,  about  a.d. 
960,  was  the  first  pope  who  occupied  it 
is  a  place  of  military  strength.  In  985  it 
w&B  seized  by  Crescentius  Nomentanus, 
the  consul,  who  increased  the  fortifica- 
tions to  defend  himself  against  the 
emperor  Otho  III.,  who  had  marched 
an  army  into  Rome  in  defence  of  the 
pope.    From  this  personage  it  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Castellum  Crescen- 
tii,  under  which   it  is  described  by 
several  old  writers.     The  history  of 
the  fortress  from  this  time  would  be 
little  less  than    an  epitome    of   the 
history  of  Home  through  the  troubles 
of  the  middle  ages.    It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  mat  in  the  llth  and 
12th  centuries  it  was   held    by    the 
Orsinis.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reduced  to  its  present  form  in  1378, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  French 
cardinals  who  opposed  the  election  of 
Urban  VI.    Boniface  IX.  repaired  the 
fortress,  and  Alexander  VI.  about  the 
year  1500  raised  the  upper  part,  and 
strengthened  the  base  by  erecting  the 
bulwark    of    travertine    between    it 
and  the  bridge ;  he  completed  the  co- 
vered gallery  which  leads  from  the 
castle  to  the  Vatican,  be^n  by  John 
XXIII.   on    the    foundations   of  the 
Leonine  walls.    Urban  VIII.,  in  1644, 
constructed  the  outworks  of  the  fortress 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
pleted the   fortifications  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  cannon  made  with  the 
bronze  stripped  from  the  roof  of  the 
Pantheon.    The  ancient  portion  of  the 


building,  forming  the  circular  mass 
below  5ie  brickwork,  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  additions 
of  the  popes.    All   the  upper  part  is 
modem.      The  ancient  quadrangular 
basement  was  laid  bare  on  one  side  in 
1825,  and  found  to  consist  of  blocks  of 
peperino  mixed  with  brickwork.  About 
the  same  time  the  original  entrance 
facing  the  bridge  was  laid  open,  and  ex- 
cavations were  commenced  in  the  in- 
terior, which  were  attended  with  very 
interesting  results.    It  was  ascertained 
that  the  immense  mass  contained  in  the 
centre  a  large  square  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, to  which  led  a  high  and  wide 
winding  corridor    from  a  species  of 
atrium    opposite    the    entrance,    the 
greater  portion  of  which  the  visitor 
is    now   enabled  to   examine.     This 
spiral  corridor — which  we  now  descend 
with  the  aid  of  torches  from  a  door 
leading  out  of  the  modem  staircase — is 
30  feet  high  and  11  feet  wide,  built  of 
brick  in  the  \erj^  best  style,  and  still  re- 
tains traces  of  its  marole  facing  and 
some  fragments  of  the  white  mosaic  with 
which  it  was  paved.    It  runs  entirely 
round  the  building,  or  parallel  to  the 
whole  extent  of  its  outer  walls.    It  was 
lighted  by  two  perpendicular  pyramidal 
apertures,  which  serve  to   show  the 
enormous  thickness  of  the  walls.    The 
entrance  was  a  massive  and  very  lofty 
arch  of  travertine,  opening  towards 
the  ^lian  bridge,  but  now  blocked 
up.    Opposite  this  doorway  is  a  niclie 
which  contained  the  colossal  bust  of 
Hadrian,  now  in  the  Rotonda  at  the 
Vatican    Museum.      The    sepulchral 
chamber,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  mausoleum ;  the 
largest  niche  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained the  urn   which    enclosed    the 
ashes  of  Hadrian,  whilst  those  of  his 
successors  were  placed  in  the  others. 
It  is   lighted  by  two  windows   per- 
forated in  the  tmckness  of  the  walls  ; 
the  modem  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  edifice  pass  over  it.    Exca- 
vations have  laid  open  a  portion  of 
the    ancient    level,    and   the    lateral 
niches   are  seen  by  descending  into 
the   cells   beneath   the   steps.     The 
workmanship  is  of  the  best  kind :  the 
immense  blocks  of  peperino  are  fitted 
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with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  yet  the 
holes  in  the  walls,  and  the  ornaments 
discovered  during  the  excavations, 
prove  that  they  were  covered  with 
marble.  Among  the  other  objects 
found  at  various  times  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Moles  Hadriani  are  the 
large  granite  sarcophagus  in  the  bap- 
tistery at  St.  Peter's;  the  Barberini 
Faun,  now  at  Munich;  the  Dancing 
Faun,  in  the  Florence  Gallery ;  and  the 
porphyry  urn,  removed  by  Innocent  II. 
to  the  Liateran,  for  his  own  tomb. 
Some  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of 
the  Antonines  existed  until  the  time 
of  Gregory  XIII.,  by  whom  they  were 
removed,  and  the  marble  on  which 
they  were  engraved  cut  up  to  decorate 
the  chapel  of  St.  Gregory  in  St.  Peter's. 
In  the  modem  part  of  the  building,  the 
saloon,  -painted  in  fresco  by  Pierino 
del  Yaga,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Its 
roof  is  decorated  with  elegant  ara- 
besques and  ornaments  in  stucco ;  on 
the  walls  are  represented  battle-scenes, 
painted  by  Sicciokmte;  on  that  upon 
the  right  on  entering  is  the  portrait 
of  P.  del  Vaga.  Ascending  higher 
is  the  square  saloon,  now  converted 
into  a  barrack-room,  ornamented  with 
frescoes  and  stucco  reliefs  by  Oiulio 
Bomano;  the  latter  are  very  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  the  paintmgs  of 
sea-nymphs,  although  both  have  suf* 
fered  greatly  from  neglect.  Open- 
ing out  of  this  hall  is  a  circular 
apartment  surrounded  by  presses, 
in  which  were  once  preserved  the 
secret  archives  of  the  Vatican.  In 
the  centre  stands  a  huge  iron-bound 
chest,  which  contained  tiie  papal  trea- 
sures when  the  pope  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Ascending  still  higher  are  several  dark 
and  dismal  c-ells :  one  larger  than  the 
rest  contains  a  great  number  of  oil- 
jars,  and  is  supposed  to  have  served 
as  a  store  for  that  commodity,  whilst 
others  will  have  it  that  the  oil  pre- 
served here  was  heated  and  used  as  a 
means  of  defence  by  being  poured  on 
the  assailants.  Near  this  are  some 
small  cells,  evidently  used  to  contain 
criminals,  in  one  of  which  the  custode 
will  have  it  that  Beatrice  Cenci  was 
confined — ^more  probably  her  brothers. 


A  winding  stair  now  leads  to  the  plat- 
form on  the  summit,  from  which  the 
view  over  the  city,  and  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  Campagna,  is  very  fine. 
There  is  no  point  from  which  the 
gigantic  mass  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Vatican  is  seen  to  more  advantage. 
The  bronze  statue  of  the  archangel 
was  cast  by  the  Flemish  sculptor 
Wenschefeld,  for  Benedict  XIV.,  to 
replace  one  in  marble  by  Baifaele 
da  MontelnpO)  a  poor  work,  now  pre- 
served in  a  niche  at  the  top  of  the 
great  stairs.  The  celebrated  girandola, 
the  grandest  exhibition  of  fireworks 
in  the  world,  which  took  place  of  late 
years  on  the  Pincian  hill  on  Easter- 
Monday  and  the  Festival  of  St.  Peter, 
is  once  more  displayed  from  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  either  on  the  birth-day 
of  Rome,  or  on  the  national  f§te,  dello 
Statuto  (1st  Sunday  in  June).  The 
demolition  of  Bernini's  outworks  of 
the  castle  (entirely  useless  as  a  place  of 
defence  in  modern  warfare),  has  been 
determined  in  the  piano  regolatore  di 
Jioma,  and  the  site  will  be  shortly 
turned  into  public  gardens.  Some 
archaeologists  have  stated  that  the  fine 
pavonazzetto  columns  in  St.  Paul's 
extra  muros,  destroyed  in  the  great  fire 
of  1823,  were  originally  removed  from 
Hadrian's  tomb:  but  without  calcu- 
lating the  difficulty  of  taking  them 
down  from  so  high  a  situation,  their 
diameter  is  too  smsdl  for  such  a  gigantic 
mausoleum.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  permission  to  see  the  interior 
of  the  castle  from  the  chief  of  the, 
divisional  staff  of  Home. 

Tonib  m  the  Via  Solaria,  —  This 
most  interesting  fragment  of  an- 
tiquity was  discovered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1871,  in  destroying  the 
massive  towers  of  the  Porta  Salaria, 
which  dated  probably  from  the  time 
of  Aurelian.  It  consists  of  an  oblong 
edifice  of  very  massive  construction, 
built  of  Alban  Piperino,  and  Doric 
piers  of  travertine,  in  the  architec- 
tural style  of  that  of  Bibulus  (p.  79), 
and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient sepulchral  monuments  in  or  about 
Rome.  The  upper  portion  has  been 
destroyed,  and  no  inscription  has 
been  discovered  to  indicate  its  age  or 
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the  name  of  its  occupant.  A  singular 
circumstance  connected  with  it  is  the 
insertion  of  black  marble  pedestals  be- 
neath the  travertine  piers.  This  ma- 
terial being  found  only  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Rome — the  Island  of 
Sardinia,  or  the  mountains  of  Liguria 
—were  probably  added  during  sub- 
sequent repairs.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gate — the  N.E.— is  a  still 
larger  tomb  of  a  circular  form,  in 
travertine,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Cornelian 
family.  The  marble  cippus  of  Sul- 
picius  Maximus,  now  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Capitoline  Museum  was 
discovered  between  the  square  tomb 
and  the  modern  porta  Salaria.  Both 
these  sepulchres  will  be  preserved. 

Tomb  of  PlautiuSy  noticed  in  the  ex- 
cursion to  Tivoli  (see  ETwirons), 

Tomb  of  the  Aterii. — On  the  rt.  of  the 
Porta  Pia,  and  at  a  little  distance  from 
it,  stands  the  Porta  Nomentana  of 
Honorins,  closed  in  the  16th  century 
by  Pope  Pius  IV.  One  of  the  towers 
protecting  the  old  gate  rests  upon  a 
massive  square  tomb  of  rubble-work, 
with  traces  of  its  travertine  lining.  A 
deep  trench  having  been  opened  in 
1827  by  Zamboni,  in  front  of  the  tomb, 
a  broken  inscription  was  discovered  20 
ft.  below  the  ground,  bearing  the  name 
of  Q.  Aterius,  a  personage  well  known 
by  the  mention  of  him  in  Tacitus,  as 
the  worst  flatterer  of  Tiberius. 

Tomb  of  the  Nasos,  Of  this  interestr 
ing  sepulchral  monument  of  the  i&mily 
of  Ovid  very  little  now  remains ;  it  was 
discovered  in  1674,  and  described  by 
Santi  Bartoli  and  Bellori,  who  have 
luckily  left  careful  drawings  of  its 
paintings,  in  their  Ficturas  Antiqwe.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  be- 
yond the  fifth  mile,  a  short  way 
before  reaching  the  modern  Casale  di 
Orotta  Bossa,  Partly  excavated  in  the 
sides  of  the  tufa  rock  which  forms 
the  escarpment  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 
it  had  a  Doric  front,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  in  masonry,  facing  the  road. 
The  interior,  elegantly  decorated,  con- 
tained inscriptions  to  Quintus  Ambro- 
sius  Naso,  to  his  wife  and  freedmen. 
The  paintings  represented  a  poet  con- 
ducted  by  Mercury   to   the  Elysian 


Fields,  supposed  to  be  O^d,  and  several 
subjects    from    his    Metamorphoses; 
hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  this 
was  the  last  resting-place  of  one  of 
his  collateral  descendants  (see  ^.  466). 
Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  in  a  vineyard 
near,  and  before  reaching,  the  Porta  di 
S.  Sebastiano,  on  the  left  of  the  Ap- 
pian,*  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and 
certainly  one    of  the   most  historic- 
ally interesting  of  all  the  tombs  yet 
discovered.    In  1616  an  inscription  on 
a  slab  of  Alban  stone,  now  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Barberini  library,  was 
discovered  on  this  spot,  bearing  the 
name  of  Lucius  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio 
Barbatus,   consul   in   A.n.c.    495,    as 
founder  of  the  temple  of  the  Tempests, 
after  his  conquest  of  Corsica.    At  that 
time  it  was  supposed  that  the  tomb 
was  situated  on  another  part  of  the 
Appian,  and  Maffei  and  other  anti- 
quaries did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  inscription  a  forgery.  In  May  1 780, 
the  brothers  Sassi,  then  owners  of  the 
ground,  in  enlarging  the  grotto  under- 
neath the  gardener's  house,  chanced  to 
find  two  peperino  slabs,  containing  the 
name  of  P.  Scipio,  son  of  the  Africaims, 
engraved  in  red  letters ;  which  discovery 
left  no  doubt  that  the  sepulchre  of  the 
illustrious  family  was  not  far.j  distant. 
Further  excavations  were  conmienced, 
and  the  tomb  and  its  contents  were 
brought  to  light,  after  having  been 
undisturbed  for  upwards  of  one-and- 
twenty  centuries.    Several  recesses  or 
chambers  were  discovered,  irregularly 
excavated  in  the  tufa,  with  a  sarco- 
phagus and  numerous  inscriptions.  The 
ancient  entrance  was  towards  a  cross 
road  leading  from  the  Appian  to  the 
Via  Latina :  it  has  a  solid  arch  of  1 1 
blocks  of  peperino,  resting  on  half- 
columns  of  the  same  material,  and  sup- 
porting a  plain  cornice  moulding.  Upon 
this  rests  the  base  of  a  Doric  column, 
indicating  either  a  second  story,  or  that 
it  was  surmounted  by  an  entablature. 
In  one  of  the  larger  chambers  was 
found  the  celebrated  sarcophagus  of  pe- 
perino, bearing  the  name  of  Lu  Scipio 
Barbatus,  now  in  the  Vatican.    The 
chambers  at  present  contain  nothing  be- 
yond copies  of  the  inscriptions  attached 
*  See  Appian  Way,  Pftrt  II. 
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to  the  different  recesses  in  the  place  of 
the  originalS)  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Vatican,  together  with 
a  laurelled  bust,  long  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  poet  Ennius. 

*'  The  Sciplos*  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers."        Childe  Harold. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
modem  copies  of  the  inscriptions  are 
Tery  incorrect,  and  occupy  a  place 
generally  different  from  that  of  the 
originals.  The  plan  itself  of  the  famous 
hypogSBum  has  been  altered,  and  fal- 
sified by  new  constructions,  and  nothing 
is  left  in  situ  which  could  enable  us  to 
realise  the  details  of  its  former  ap- 
pearance. The  golden  ring,  found  m 
1780,  the  very  seal  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Romans,  was  given  by  Pope  Pius 
VI.  to  the  learned  antiquary,  Louis 
Dutens,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
Lord  Beverley.  A  still  more  lament- 
able fate  befell  the  bones  of  this  family 
of  heroes,  dispersed  soon  after  the 
discovery,  from  the  coffins  in  which 
they  had  rested  for  20  centuries :  until 
a  nobleman  from  Venice,  the  Senatore 
Quarini,  collected  them  in  a  beautiful 
little  monument  in  his  villa,  deir  Altic- 
chiero,  near  Padova.  The  members 
of  the  Scipio  family  interred  here, 
and  of  whom  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  were  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus, 
and  his  son  Lucius  Cornelius,  who, 
being  Consul,  conquered  Corsica;  of 
Aulla  Cornelia,  wife  of  Gneins  Scipio 
Hispallus ;  of  a  son  of  Scipio  Africanus ; 
of  Lucius  Cornelius,  son  of  Scipio  Asia- 
ticus;  ofComelius  Scipio  Hispallus;  and 
of  his  son  Lucius  Cornelius.  Several 
inscriptions  bearing  the  names  of  per- 
sons of  the  great  consular  families  of 
the  Comelii,  Cossi,  and  Lentuli  have 
also  been  discovered,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  interred  here 
when  the  family  of  the  Scipios  became 
extinct.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Scipio  Africanus  was  buried  at  Liter- 
num,  where  he  died ;  but  we  know  from 
Livy  that  his  statue,  with  those  of  Lu- 
cius Scipio  and  Ennius,  were  placed  in 
front  of  the  family  mausoleum  at  Rome. 

Tomb  in  the  Vigna  Volpi, — Between 
the  ch.  of  S.  Saba,  and  the  bastion  of 
Sangallo  on  the  Aventine,  on  the  left 


side  of  the  old  Via  Ardeatina,  are  the 
remains  of  a  gigantic  mausoleum,  now 
enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  Vigna 
Volpi,  formerly  Cavalieri.  The  plan 
of  the  mausoleum  is  circular ;  a  vaulted 
corridor  leads  to  the  central  hall,  de- 
corated with  square  niches,  and  sur- 
rounded by  several  rooms,  or  hypogeea^ 
the  entrance  to  which  is  now  filled 
up  with  earth  and  rubbish.  Although 
this  magnificent  tomb  exceeds  in  size 
that  of  Messala  Corvinus  and  Csecilia 
Metella,  yet  nothing  is  known. about 
its  history,  or  external  architecture,  as 
only  its  nucleus  of  rubble-work  has 
escaped  destruction. 

Tomb^of  the  family  of  the  Sempronii, 
—  This  very  interesting  fragment 
was  discovered  in  1864,  in  lowering 
the  western  ascent  to  the  Quirinal, 
the  Via  della  Dataria,  which  leads 
from  the  Piazza'  de*  Trevi  to  the 
King's  Palace  on  Monte  Cavallo.  It 
is  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface,  and  covered  by  extensive  con- 
structions of  the  Empire  of  two  distinct 
periods,  the  latest  belonging  probably 
to  the  Portico  of  Constantine,  and  by 
an  ancient'  road,  with  its  pavement  in 
blocks  of  lava.  The  ruin  conrasts  of 
a  massive  fa9ade  or  wall  of  rectangular 
blocks  of  travertine,  in  finely  adapted 
courses,  pierced  with  a  handsome  arch, 
and  surmounted  by  a  cornice  on  which 
are  sculptured  palm-branches,  and  in 
elegantly-formed  letters  this  inscrip- 
tion : — CN.  SEMPRONIYS  .  C.  F.  BOM. — 
SEMPBONIA  ON.  F.  80B0R.  LAACIA  .  MI. 
(or  MV.)   (for  MDNATIl)*r.  MATEB  IF, — 

which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  des- 
tination. Judging  from  the  form  of 
the  letters  and  the  general  style  of 
the  monument,  it  must  have  been 
erected  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic  and,  like  that  of  Bibulus 
on  the  Capitoline,  marked  the  limits 
of  the  Servian  Wall  on  the  W.  de- 
clivity of  the  Quirinal  hill  and  the 
position  of  the  PoHa  Sanqualis,  which 
led  into  the  republican  city  from  the 
Campus  Martins.  The  tomb  had  evi- 
dently been  rifled,  as  no  other  portion 
of  it  remains  except  the  facing  or  front. 
This  tomb  is  situated  within  the  palace 
of  the  royal  hoasehold,  formerly  called 
S,  Felice,  on  the  rt.  of  the  Salita  della 
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Dataria,  and  can  be  examined  by  apply- 
ing  to  the  Ministero  della  casa  Reale. 

Tombs  on  the  Via  Latina. — Amongst 
the  most  recent  and  important  dis- 
coveries in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
none  are  more  interesting  than  that  of 
these  sepulchral  chambers. 

Those  who  have  traxelled  from  Rome 
to  Albano  by  the  modem  carriage- 
road  will  have  remarked  how  the  line 
of  sepulchres  which  bordered  the  Via 
Latina,  and  marks  its  direction,  crosses 
the  modem  road   diagonally  at  the 
2nd  milestone  on  the  Via  Appia  Nova, 
and  in  the  direction  of  Frascati  and 
Tusculum.     The  farm  on  the  1.  of  the 
road  here,  and  extending  to  tiie  arches 
of    the    Claudian    Aqueduct,    is   the 
Tenuta  of  the  Arco  Travertino  del 
Corvo — the  first  deagnation  deriyed 
from  one    of   the    large    arches   of 
the    a<^ueduct,    which    are    built    of 
travertine,    under    which     the    Via 
Latina  passed;    the  second  supposed 
to  be  an  abbreviatioa  of  Corvinus,  a 
Roman   family  who  'had  possessions, 
as    u>pears  from   inscriptions   disco- 
verea  hereabouts.      In  the  course  of 
1859    an  enterprising  searcher    after 
antiquities,  Si^or   Fortunati,    seeing 
that  this  district  had  not  been  exca- 
vated in  modem  limes,  set  about  the 
work  at  his  own  risk  and  cost,  the  first 
result  of  which  was  the  discovery  of 
the  basilica  of  St.  Stephen's,  mentioned 
elsewhere,  and  of  extensive  substruc- 
tions of  a  Roman  villa  of  the  family  of 
the  Servilii  originally,  and  which  in 
later  times  belonged  to  thatof  theAsinii. 
Here  were  found  some  good  specimens 
of  sculpture  of  the  times  of  Commodus, 
and  numerous   coins.     Following  up 
his  researches,  Sig.  F.  soon  after  came 
on  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Latina, 
lined,  as  the  other  great  highways  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome,  with  sepulchral 
monuments.    The  road  itself  consists 
as  usual  of  polygonal  blocks  of  lava, 
much  worn,  with  a  wide  footway,  evi- 
dently of  the  Lower  Empire,  judging 
from  the  careless  manner  of  its  con- 
struction and  the  materials  employed. 

On  each  side  are  situated  two  interest- 
ing tombs ;  that  on  the 

rt.  preceded  by  a  tetrastyle  portico 
fiidng    the    road,   followed    by    an 


atrium  and  tricliniam  paved  in  mosaic, 
from  which  a  double  flight  of  steps 
descended  into  the  funereal  vaults. 
These  consisted  of  two  large  cham- 
bers: the  outer  one,  which  has  been 
much  injured,  has  a  large  niche  con- 
taining a  very  mutilated  marble  sarco- 
phagus; the  inner  one  is  an  oblong 
chamber  15  ft.  long,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  covered  with  well-preserved  bas- 
reliefis  in  stucco,  in  square  and  circu- 
lar compartments,  representing  nymphs 
riding  on  wing^  and  sea  monsters, 
nereids,  &c.  The  side  walls  and  floor 
were  covered  with  marble  slabs,  of 
which  a  portion  still  remains  in  situ ; 
whilst  around  were  placed  several  se- 
pulchral sarcophagi  which  were  bas- 
reliefs  of  excellent  sculpture.  These 
sepulchral  chambers  are  considerably 
below  the  level  of  the  Via  Latina ; 
the  last  was  surmounted  probably  by 
a  monument  similar  to  the  two  in 
brickwork,  still  standing  above  ground 
close  by.  As  to  the  owner  of  this 
splendid  mausoleum  nothing  is  known. 
From  the  stamps  on  some  bricks  em- 
ployed in  its  construction,  it  appears  to 
date  from  about  a.d.  160. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  but 
less  well  preserved  near  the  surface, 
is  what  may  be  called   the  Fainted 
Tomb,  discovered  at  the  end  of  April, 
1859;    on  the   level  of  the  road  is 
the  triclinium,  with  a  well-preserved 
jMivement  in  mosaic,  representing  ma- 
rine monsters.    From  the  triclinium  a 
flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  two 
hypogsea  below,  ^e  outer  sepulchral 
chamber  being  built  against  llie  walls 
of  an  earlier  one,  after  its  entrance  had 
been  carefully  walled  up.    The  outer 
chamber  is  surrounded  by  low  arches 
with  paintings  of  birds,  on  which  rest 
sarcophagi,  some  of  which  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Pan- 
cratii ;  the  inscription  upon  one  being 
still  preserved.  The  sculpture  on  these 
urns  shows  that  they  belong  to  the  3rd 
or  perhaps  to  early  in  the  following 
century.   As  we  shall  see  in  the  cata- 
combs and  other   sepulchral   excava- 
tions,  the  portraits   of  their  owners 
have  been  left  unfinished,  or  indeed 
merely  sketched  in  outline,  probably 
being  purchased  in  this  state  at  the 
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undertaker's  shop  of  the  day,  who 
had  always  a  stock  in  hand,  only  re- 
quiring the  inscription  and  likenesses 
to  be  added,  the  latter  of  little  use 
in  a  situation  like  the  present  where 
they  could  with  difficulty  be  seen. 
The  inner  chamber,  which  is  square, 
has  a  vaulted  roof  covered  with  beau- 
tiful stucco-reliefs  and  paintings,  the 
colours  of  the  latter  as  fresh  when  first 
discovered  as  when  laid  on  17  centu- 
ries ago.  The  reliefs  represent  chiefly 
subjects  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
Achilles  at  Scyos,  Ulysses  and  Diomed 
with  the  Palladium,  Philoctetes  at 
Lemnos,  Priam  at  the  feet  of  Achilles, 
and  detached  figures  of  Hercules  Ci- 
tharcedus,  Jupiter  and  the  Eagle,  and 
a  set  of  lovely  groups  of  Centaurs 
hunting  lions,  panthers,  &c.  There 
are  8  landscape  subjects,  with  groups 
of  men  and  animals,  in  square  com- 
partments, and  infinite  arabesque  deco- 
rations in  relief,  almost  equalling  the 
fineness  of  cameos  in  their  execution. 
Round  the  base  of  the  vault  are  remains 
of  a  cornice,  and  at  the  angles  four 
figures  in  stucco,  all  now  mutilated, 
although  one  of  them  was  perfect  when 
discovered,  but  which  was  stolen  by 
some  early  visitors  to  the  excava- 
tion. The  walls  appear  to  have  been 
also  covered  with  stucco,  but  of  which 
not  a  trace  remains.  In  the  centre  of 
the  floor  stands  a  huge  marble  sarco- 
phagus, 9  ft.  long,  plain  and  unfinished 
as  the  urns  of  the  children  of  Theodosius 
in  the  ch.  of  SS.  Nazario  e  Celso  at 
Ravenna  (^Handbook  for  N,  Italy),  It 
has,  which  is  unusual,  places  for  two 
bodies,  the  skeletons  of  which  were 
found  nearly  entire;  the  sides  and 
pyramidal  or  house-roof  cover  are 
without  any  kind  of  ornament.  No  trace 
has  been  yet  found  to  enable  the  arch- 
seologist  to  fix  the  date  of  this  second 
tomb ;  but  from  the  elaborate  nature  of 
the  decorations,  and  from  the  total 
absence  of  cinerary  urns,  all  the  monu- 
ments being  for  corpses  entire,  it  cannot 
date  from  an  earlier  period  than  the 
reigns  of  the  Antonines.* 

*  An  account  of  these  discoveries  will  be 
found  in  Sig.  L.  Fortunati's  'Belazione  degli 
3cavi  e  Sooperte:  li|ngo  la  Via  lAtina:  Koma 
1859.'— I  vol  4to. 


Tonib  of  Vibius  Marianus,  near  the  6th  m. 
on  the  ViaCassia,the  modem  road  from 
Rome  to  Florence  (see  Handbook  for  Cen- 
tral Italy,  p.  357),  commonly  called  the 
tomb  of  Nero,  for  what  reason  is  an 
enigma.  It  consists  of  a  massive  oblong 
sarcophagus,  with  a  huge  cover  in  mar- 
ble ;  m  front  is  an  inscription  to  Vibius 
Marianus,  who  was  Procurator  of  Sar- 
dinia, Prefect  of  the  2nd  Italian  Legion, 
and  a  native  of  Dertona  (the  modem 
Tortona),  and  to  his  wife  Reginia 
Maxima;  the  monument  was  raised 
by  their  daughter  Vibia  to  her  parents, 
and  dates  probably  from  the  end  of  the 
second  century. 

Unknoum  Mausoleum  called  Casa 
Toncfo.— This  tomb  about  60  ft.  in 
diameter,  stands  on  the  rt.  of  the  Via 
Labicana,  between  the  Trophies  of 
Marius  and  the  Porta  Maggiore.  A 
gardener's  house  was  built  on  it  by  the 
Altieri,  to  whom  the  place  belonged ; 
but  a  large  square  has  been  lately 
opened  round  it,  to  be  called  the  Piazza 
Vittorio  Emmannelle,  igid  the  tomb 
forms  now  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  new  quarter  on  the 
Esquiline. 

Columbaria. — On  all  the  great  roads 
leading  out  of  ancient  Rome  consider- 
able numbers  of  this  class  of  sepulchres 
have  been  found,  and  particularly  on 
the  Appian,  Latin,  and  Aurelian  Ways. 
They  bear  so  great  a   similarity    to 
each   other,    that    the  description  of 
one  will,  with  few  exceptions,  apply 
to  all.    They  were  called  Columbaria, 
from  the  rows  of  little  niches,  resem- 
bling the  nests  in  a  modem  pigeon- 
house,  which  contained  the  oUcb,  or 
urns,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  deposited.     In  some  cases  the 
ashes  are  contained  in  marble  urns,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the 
deceased ;  but  they  are  more  generally- 
placed  in  earthenware  oIIcb,  sunk  into 
the  brick- work  of  these  recesses,  with 
the  names  on  a  marble  tablet  above. 
These  Columbaria,  from  their  construc- 
tion, were  capable  of  containing  the 
ashes  of  large  numbers    of  persons: 
they  were  more  generally  set  apart  for 
the  middle  classes,  freedmen,  and  per- 
sons attached  to  the  service  of  great 
families,  and  if $re  of^Qn  erected,  n^^r 
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the  tombs  of  their  patrons.  Many 
of  the  extensive  Columbaria  about 
Rome  appear  to  owe  their  origin 
to  speculators;  in  which  places  for 
urns  were  sold,  as  a  certain  number  of 
square  feet  or  metres  of  burying-ground 
are  now-a-days  at  Kensal  Green  or 
Pere  la  Chaise.  Such  was  evidently 
the  origin  of  the  numerous  Columbaria 
laid  open  along  the  Via  Appia  and  Via 
Latina,  between  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  and  the  Aurelian  wall. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
add  a  few  words  on  the  mode  of  burial 
adopted  by  the  Romans  at  di£Eerent 
periods.  In  early  times,  and  until 
towards  the  5th  century  of  Rome,  the 
bodies  of  almost  all  classes  were  buried 
entire,  as  appears  to  have  been  also  the 
more  usual  custom  amongst  the  Etrus- 
cans. About  the  6th  century  of  Rome 
burning  the  remains  of  the  dead  became 
nearly  general,  although  the  great  Pa« 
trician  femilies,  such  as  the  Comelii 
Scipiones,  still  continued  to  follow  the 
ancient  mode  of  interment.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  first  Cesars  cremation  was 
universal,  and  continued  to  be  so  until 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  the 
system  of  burying  the  bodies  entire 
was  again  introduced,  and  generally 
followed  'in  the  latter  half  of  the 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  centuries  of  our 
era.  It  is  to  this  latter  period  that 
are  to  be  referred  most  of  the  lar^e 
sepulchral  urns  to  be  met  with  in 
our  museums.  At  a  still  later  period 
coffins  of  terra  cotta  became  common, 
especially  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the 
early  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  were 
interred  in  coffin-like  urns,  or  in  niches 
in  the  catacombs,  but  the  bodies  always 
entire;  no  instance  to  the  contrary, 
in  the  hundreds  of  Christian  cemeteries, 
and  from  the  earliest  period,  having 
been  yet  discovered. 

Tomb  in  the  Vigna  di  Lozzano^  about 
^  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  gate,  near  the  £.  wall  of  the 
Castrum  Prsetorium,  and  probably  on 
the  line  of  the  road  which  led  out  of 
the  Porta  Viminalis.  It  consists  of  a 
cruciform  chamber  of  travertine  orna- 
mented with  a  cornice,  and  contained 
^br^e  rofir})le  s^rpppbagi  wv^re4  vith 


bas-reliefs  *  representing  Orestes  and 
the  Furies,  and  the  Niobides,  which 
have  been  removed  to  the  Lateran 
Museum.  An  up^er  chamber,  supposed 
to  have  been  circular,  had  entirely 
disappeared.  The  masonry  of  the 
existing  fragment  is  of  the  best  kind, 
but  nothing  has  been  discovered  to 
enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  its  con- 
struction. 

Columbaria  in  the   Vigna  Codini,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  inunediately  beyond 
the    garden   in  which  the   tomb    of 
the  §cipi0s  is  situated.     These  Co- 
lumbaria, of  which  3  are  well  pre- 
served, contain  cinerary  urns  chiefly  of 
persons  attached  to  the  family  of  the 
Csesars,  and  are  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  monuments  of 
the  kind  that  now  exist  in  Rome  or  its 
environs.     That  most  anciently  dis- 
covered consists  of   a  lar^e   square 
chamber,  with  a  massive  pier  in  the 
centre,  supporting  the  roof,  and  pierced 
throughout  with  pigeon-holes  for  re- 
ceiving urns.      ^  ancient  flight  of 
steps  leads  from  the  door  above  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Columbarium,  the 
walls   of  which   were   covered   with 
frescoes  and  arabesques,  some  of  which 
are  still  well  preserved,  representing 
birds  and  animals.  Near  this  is  a  second 
Columbarium   equally  capacious,  but 
without  the  central  pier;  it  is  called 
improperly    that    of  the    Liberti   of 
Pompey :  in  it  are  several  inscriptions 
to  persons  attached  to  the  household 
of  the  family  of  the  Coesars,  as  Mc' 
dicuSf  Obstetrix,  Argentaritis,  C%whali$ta, 
and    to    a    certain    Hymnus     Aure- 
Hanus,    the    librarian   of    the^  Latin 
Library  in  the  Portico  of  Octavia.   On 
the  floor  are  2  rows  of  smaller  urns 
belonging  to  the  members  of  a  musical 
confraternity  or  club.    A  third  Colum- 
barium, but  nearer  the  road,  discovered 
in  1853,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  the  three,  and  appears  to  have  been 
tenanted   by    a    superior    and    more 
wealthy   class  of  occupants  than  the 
other  two ;  it  contains  what  might  be 
designated  family  vaults,  as  several  of 
the  oUsB  or  pigeon-holes  are  the  property 
of  the  same  person,  purchased,  as  stated 
on  the  inscnptionSy  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  himself  and  his  descendants,  and 
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often  enclosed  in  a  larger  and  deco- 
rated recess.  The  greater  number  of 
the  inscriptions  appear  to  belong  to 
the  time  of  Tibenus,  as  many  of  his 
household  are  named — amongst  others 
two  officers  of  the  Library  of  Apollo 
on  the  Palatine;    a  certain  Sotericus, 
librarian    of   the  Greek    Library    in 
the   Portico  of  Octavia.      A  curious 
record,  placed  by  a  Roman  lady,  named 
Synoris  Glauconia,  over  the  ashes  of  her 
favourite  dog,  whose  portrait  accompa* 
nies  the  inscription,  in  which  he  is  de- 
signated the  pet  or  delicium  of  his  mis- 
tress. A  very  touching  one  in  verse,  of 
Julia  Prima  to  her  husband.    One  of 
the  most  curious  records  belongs  to  a 
slave  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  whose 
name  is  lost,  but  who  is  called  Ccesaris 
lusor  or  buffoon.    The  inscription  con- 
tinues thus:  MwtuSy  argutus,  tmitatOTy 
Ti  CcBsaris  Augusti,  qui  pHmum  invenit 
causidiaos  imitari.     It  seems  that  this 
poor  man,  being  dumb,  tried  to  divert 
the  gloomy  temper  of  his  master  by 
imitating  the  gesticulations  of  the  advo- 
cates pleading  in  the  Forum.     It  is 
known  how  deeply  the  lower  classes 
in  Home  disliked  the  crowd  of  solicitors 
who  made  the  Forum  resound  with 
their  loud  and  ceaseless  talking  trom 
morning  till  night.     This  feeling  is 
strongly  alluded  to  in  the  graceful  me- 
moritd  of  L.  Apisius    CapitOlinus,  in 
Marini's  collection,  containing  a  prayer 
to  the  gods  to  keep  fax  from  his  tomb 
thieves,  the  evil-eye,  and  above  all, 
jurisconsults.    The  paintings  in  this 
Columbarium  are  well  preserved.    The 
larger  urns  or  sarcophagi  on  the  floor 
were  placed  here  long  after  the  original 
construction  of  the  columbarium.      It 
would  appear  that,  to  facilitate  the  ap- 
proach to  the  higher  stories  of  niches, 
the  tomb  had  on  all  sides  wooden  bal- 
conies, supported  by  wooden  brackets ; 
at  least  this  is  the  explanation  of  the 
many  irregular  holes  on  the  walls. 

The  trian^ar  space  comprised  be- 
tween the  Via  Appia  and  Via  Latina, 
and  the  more  modem  city  wall  of  Au- 
relian,  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  numerous  Columbaria,  forming  a 
vast  necropolis. 

Columbarta  of  Hylas  and  Vitaline,  near 
the  Porta  I^itina  and  the  chapel  of  S. 


Giovanni  in  Oleo,'  excavated  in  1832, 
by  the  Marchese  Campana.  It  was 
originally  about  12  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  necropolis,  and 
reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  still  in  good 
preservation.  On  the  wall  opposite 
the  staircase  is  a  table  of  coloured 
mosaic,  enclosed  by  a  cornice  of  shells, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  Gn.  Pom- 
ponius  HyLas,  and  Pomponia  Vitaline, 
whose  ashes  were  found  enclosed  in  a 
beautiful  glass  vase  now  in  the  Vatican 
library.  This  columbarium  was  built 
by  the  Pomponii,  like  many  others,  as- 
a  matter  of  speculation,  in  which  any 
one  could  purchase  one  or  more  places 
for  himself  or  relatives.  Two  inscrip- 
tions are  remarkable  as  belonging,  one 
to  an  omatriXj  or  dressing-maid  of 
Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  the  other 
to  a  pedissequus,  or  footman  of  Ti< 
berius.  The  paintings  on  the  walls  and 
the  stucco  relief,  although  certainly 
unartistic,  are  important  from  the 
subjects  they  represent.  Most  worthy 
of  attention  are  the  reliefs  on  a  pedi- 
ment, with  the  education  of  Achilles 
by  Chiron,  alid  Oknos  twisting  the 
rope  of  rushes,  while  the  ass  eats  it 
up,  &c.  The  key  of  this  tomb  is  kept 
at  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina, 
close  by. 

Columbarium  of  Lucius  AmmtiuSy  &c, 
— Between  the  Porta  Maggiore  and 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  are 
two  Columbaria  situated  one  on  each 
side  of  the  road  which  follows  the  di- 
rection of  the  ancient  Via  Pnenestina. 
That  on  the  1.  hand  was  constructed 
(a.d.  6)  by  L.  Ammtius,  the  consul, 
to  receive  the  ashes  of  his  freedmen 
and  slaves,  as  we  learn  by  an  in- 
scription found  over  the  entrance 
in  17S6,  It  has  2  small  subterra- 
nean chambers  with  cinerary  urns. 
The  other  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  different  plebeian  families :  it 
consists  of  a  single  chamber,  decorated 
with  stucco  ornaments  on  the  walls, 
and  a  painted  ceiling.  It  has  been 
preserved  entire,  and  the  urns  and  the 
inscriptions  may  still  be  seen  in  their 
original  positions. 

The  Vigna  Belardi,  in  which  these 
Columbaria  exist,  was  bought  in  1871, 
hj  the  Compagnia  Fondi^ri^i  Jt^iUana, 
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whose  learned  director,  Signor  G^  B. . 
Malatesta,  execated  extensive  excava- 
tions in  the  triangle  between  the  Via 
Prsenestina  and  the  Labicana.  Five 
Columbaria  were  discovered  within  the 
period  of  a  few  weeks,  containing  many 
monuments  highly  interesting  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view.  The  tombs 
were  soon  after  filled  up  again ;  but  the 
n^onuments  and  works  of  art  were  re- 
moved from  th^n  to  the^ground-floor  of 
the  gardener's  house,  near  the  Minerva 
Medica.  The  number  of  marble  in- 
scriptions exceeds  200,  and  around  the 
walls  of  the  room  are  arranged,  on 
wooden  brackets,  200  lamps,  2  marble 
cineraria,  40  cineraria  of  earthenware, 
150  halsamaria  and  vases  of  glass,  and 
many  beautiful  fragments  of  sculpture 
and  Etruscan  pottery.  On  the  bottom 
of  a  cup  of  Arezzo-ware  is  the  record 
of  a  certain  Tychicus,  bootmaker,  at 
the  place  called  -A-d  Spem  Veterem, 

Columbarittm  of  T,  Clattdius  Vitalis,  dis- 
covered a  few  years  ago  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Volkonsky,  between  the 
Claudian  Aqueduct  {Arctis  Neroniani), 
and  the  road  leading  from  the  Porta 
Cselimontanaof  Servius  (SS.  Quattro)  to 
the  Porta  Labicana  (Maggiore).  It 
consists  of  3  chambers  superposed,  and 
on  the  front  facing  the  highway  is  an 
inscription  stating  that  the  edifice  be- 
longed to  a  certain  Tiberius  Claudius 
Vitalis,  an  architect,  and  was  erected 
by  Eu^chius,  a  member  of  the  same 
profession.  The  Columbarium  is  built 
of  brick  and  reticulated  work,  and  is 
supposed  to  date  from  the  time  of  Nero. 
The  terracotta  sarcophagus,  in  the 
hypogseum,  with  bones,  is  of  a  much 
later  period. 

Columbaria  of  the  Freedmen  of  Augus' 
tu8  and  Lioia,---Of  these  extremely  in- 
teresting monuments,  the  discovery  of 
which  created  the  utmost  excitement 
in  the  scientific  world,  nothing  now  re** 
mains  except  the  illustrations  of  them, 
and  plates,  left  by  Piranesi  and  Gon, 
They  stood  on  the  left  of  the  Ap^nan 
Way,  in  the  Fignas  Yagnollni  and 
Benci.  The  inscriptions,  about  300  in 
number,  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
and  Capitoline  museums. 

Columbaria  in  the  Villa  Pamfili" 
Voria^r—An  extensive  series  of  sepul- 


chral chambers  were  discovered  a  f i^w 
years  ago  in  the  grounds  of  this  villa. 
In  one  of  them  are  paintings  of  the 
story  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  of 
Hercules  and  Prometheus,  &c.  ^  Of 
some  since  filled  up,  the  inscriptions 
found  in  them  have  been  collected  and 
preserved.  Several  tombs,  marking 
the  line  of  the  Via  Aurelia,  were 
found  near  this  Columbarium,  and  in 
the  grounds  of  the  neighbouring  Villa 
Corsini,  now  included  in  the  Pamfili- 
Doria  grounds. 

§  17.  Aqueducts. 

No  monuments  of  ancient  Home  are 
at  once  more  picturesque  and  stupen- 
dous than  the  Aqueducts,  and  many  tra- 
vellers are  more  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  their  long  lines  of  arches, 
bestriding  the  plain  of  the  Campagna, 
than  with  any  ruins  within  Rome 
itself.  The  following  are  the  princi- 
pal ancient  aqueducts,  arranged  in  their 
chronological  order.  With  tiie  excep- 
tion of  the  two  firstfSome  vestiges  above 
ground  of  all  the  others  still  remain. 

1.  Aqua  Appia,  the  oldest  aqueduct 
of  Bome,  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius Csecus,  BX.  311,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Appian  Way.  It  had  its 
source  near  Rustica,  on  the  Via  CoUa- 
tina>  about  5  m.  f^om  the  city ;  in  later 
times  another  aqueduct,  the  A.  Au- 
gusta, was  added  to  it,  and  their 
united  streams  entered  Bome  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore  27  feet  below  that 
of  the  Anio  Vetus,  from  which  they 
were  carried  along  the  Cffilian  and 
Aventine  as  &r  as  the  Porta  Trige- 
mina,  near  the  modem  Arco  Salaro, 
and  were  entirely  subterranean,  except 
a  portion  60  paces  long  near  the  Porta 
Capena.  Its  waters  were  distributed 
over  the  oldest  quarters  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  Transtiberine  region.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  watercourse  may  be  seen 
in  the  quarries,  in  the  Vigna  Torlonia, 
and  on  1.  of  road  leading  to  Sta.  Sabba, 
as  well  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Aventine,  and  below  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Sabina;  it  is  high  and  pointed.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Appian  aqueduct 
was  11,190  paces ;  and  its  water,  from 
its  sources  being  in  the  volcanic  dis* 
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tilct,  mast  have  been  good,  similar  to 
the  modem  Acqua  Vergine* 

2.  Anio  VetuSf  constructed  by  Man- 
lius  Carius  Dentatus,  b.c.  272.  It 
had  its  source  near  Augusta,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anio,  20  m.  beyond  Ti- 
voli,  and  pursued  a  coarse  of  43  m.  to 
the. walls  of  Rome:  onlv  221  paces 
were  above  ground.  Besides  the  beau- 
tiful fragment  engraved  by  Piranesi 
(Antiqq.,  i.  10,  fig.  I),  the  specus  of  the 
Aqueduct  remained  visible  until  1867, 
at  the  base  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  and  exactly  under 
the  specus  of  ^e  Marcian.  The  open- 
ing has  been  since  walled  up.  In  Jan. 
1861,  2  pits,  or  luminia,  with  inscribed 
cippi  of  tufa  of  the  same  watercourse, 
were  discovered  near  the  rly.  station, 
and  5  more  during  the  year  1874,  be- 
tween the  station  and  S.  M.  Maggiore. 
A  secondary  :  branch,  called  the  Mitms 
Octavianus,  left  the  main  stream  about 
2  miles  outside  the  Porta  Esquilina,  and 
following  the  line  of  the  Aurelian  wall, 
reached  the  Aventine,  not  far  from  the 
Piscina  Publica.  This  specus  is  still 
visible  in  5  different  places  along  the 
walls  of  Rome ;  1,  near  the  Amphi- 
theatre Castrense ;  2,  under  the  Lateran 
Palace ;  3,  under  the  2nd  tower  E.  of 
the  Porta  Metronia;  4,  between  this 
gate  and  the  Latina ;  5,  near  the  Porta 
Latina,  where  are  also  remains  of  a 
large  reservoir. 

3.  Aqua  Marcia,  brought  to  Rome 
by  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  the  preetor,  b.c. 
145.  Its  source  was  1^  m.  beyond 
Roviano,  near  the  d7th  m.  on  the 
Via  Sublacensis,  at  the  modem  Xa- 
ghetto  di  Santa  Lucia,  It  was  sub- 
terranean except  for  the  last  6  m.  This 
latter  portion  is  that  magnificent  line  of 
arches  near  the  roads  to  Frascati  and 
Albano,  which  still  forms  so  grand  a 
feature  in  the  Campagna;  but  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  existing  arches  date 
from  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  arches 
now  standing  are  built  of  peperino. 
Near  the  Porta  Furba,  on  the  road  to 
Frascati,  this  aqueduct  is  crossed  by 
the  Claudian,  which  runs  parallel  to 
it  for  some  distance.  The  specus  may 
be  seen  in  the  ruined  fragment  form- 
ing part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  outside 


the  Porta  Maggiore ;  and  itfi  fine  chan*- 
nel,  6  ft  in  height,  built  of  massive 
blocks  of  travertine,  within  and  under 
the  Aurelian  wall,  and  a  short  way  on 
the  rt.  of  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  with 
the  diverticulum  by  which  a  part  of  its 
waters  were  thrown  into  the  Rivus 
Herculaneus,  which,  after  being  dis- 
tributed over  the  Ceelian  hill,  ended 
near  the  Porta  Capena. 

4.  Aqua  Tppula^  constructed  by 
Cueius  Servilius  Csepio,  and  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  B.C.  126.  It  had  its  source 
near  the  10th  m.  on  the  Via  Latina,  and 
was  carried  into  Rome  over  the  Marcian 
arches.  The  specus  may  be  seen  at 
the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  and  P.  Maggiore, 
between  those  of  the  Marcian  and  the 
Julian. 

5.  Aqua  Julia,  commenced  by  Augus- 
tus, B.C.  34,  and  so  called  in  honour  of 
JuUus  Csesar.      Its  source  was  2  m. 
beyond  that  of  the  Tepulan,  and  the 
water  was  conveyed  in  a  channel  con- 
structed above  that  aqueduct,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  Marcian  arches. 
The  specus  may   also  be  seen  in  the 
city  wall,  outside  and  on  the  1.  of  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  from  where  it  passed 
to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  on  which  is 
the  inscription  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  best  place  to  appreciate  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  ancient  Roman  aque- 
ducts is  at  the  Torre  del  Fiscale,  a  lofty 
tower  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Albano, 
4  miles  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni. 
A  narrow  isthmus]  or  tongue  of  land, 
marking  the  watershed  between  the 
valley  of  the  Anio  and    that  of  the 
Tiber,  unites,  like  a  bridge,  the  high 
grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  Tusculan 
territory  with    the  elevated    side  of 
Home.  Eight  streams  have  been  carried 
at  different  times^  over  the  isthmus  of 
the  Torre  Fiscale,  the  Anio  Vetus,  the 
Marica,  Tepula  and  Julia,  the  Claudia 
and  Anio  ^ovus,  the  Crabra  and  Felice. 
The  arches  which  formerly  conveyed 
them  at  a  prodigious  height,  the  flowery 
bed  of  the  Marrana,  the  mediiBval  tower 
from  which  the  place  is  named,  and 
the  purple  background  of  the  Sabine, 
Latin,  and  Volscian  mountains,  form  a 
landscape  of  unsurpassed  beauty  in  the 
Campagna.  Another  great  point  of  in- 
tersection was  near  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
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the  highest  elevation  on  this  side  of 
Borne  (lao  fb.  above  the  sea).  This 
place  was  called  Ad  Spem  Veterem,  from 
an  old  temple  of  Hope,  and  was  crossed 
bj  8  streams. 

6.  Aqua  Virgo,  constructed  by  Agrippa, 
A.n.c.  735.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  tradition  that  its  source  was  pointed 
out  by  a  young  girl  to  some  soldiers. 
The  sources  may  be  seen  at  the  Torre 
Salona,  between  the  7th  and  8th  m.  on 
the  Via  CoUatina.  Its  course  is  sub- 
terranean, with  the  exception  of  about 
1240  paces,  of  which  700  are  on  arches. 
It  was  restored  by  Nicholas  V.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  and  is 
still  in  use.  Its  water  is  the  best  in 
Rome,  and  supplies  13  large  fountains, 
including  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  of  the 
Piazza  Navona,  and  of  the  Barcaccia  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  furnishing  daily  a 
mass  of  66,000  cubic  metres  of  water; 
it  enters  Rome  on  the  Pincian  hill, 
near  the  Porta  Plnciana.  A  portion  of 
the  aqueduct  which  conveyed  the  Aqua 
Virgo  from  the  Pincian  to  the  Campus 
Martius  may  be  seen  in  the  house  No. 
12  of  the  Via  del  Nazzareno,  near  the 
Piazza  del  Bufalo,  before  it  reaches  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi.  The  arches  and 
piers  are  completely  buried  in  the 
ground,  but  on  the  face  of  the  aqueduct 
is  an  interesting  inscription  stating  that 
it  was  repaired  by  Claudius  in  a.d. 
52,  after  having  been  ruined  (distur- 
BATos)  by  Caligula  in  the  construction 
of  his  wooden  amphitheatre.  It  is 
probable  that  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  at 
this  point  crossed  a  public  thorough&re. 

7.  Aqua  Alsiettna,  constructed  bv 
Augustus,  on  the  Etruscan^  or  rt.  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  for  the  use  of  his  Nau- 
machia,  which  stood  near  the  ch.  of 
S.  Francesco  a  Ripa.  It  was  derived 
from  the  small  lake  Alsietinus,  now 
called  Di  Martignano,  west  of  the 
Crater  of  Baccano.  The  level  of  the 
stream  (30  miles  long)  was  the  lowest 
in  Rome,  and  the  potable  qualities  of 
the  water  far  inferior  to  the  others. 

8.  AqiM  Traiana,  constructed  by 
Trajan,  and  derived  from  various  sources 
along  the  hills  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Bracciano.  Its  length  exceeded 
32  m.,  and  its  remains  are  well  pre- 
served in  several  places  at  La  Storta, 


at  S.  Maria  di  Galera,  and  especially 
along  the  enclosure  wall  of  the  Villa 
Pamphili-Doria.  It  was  restored  by  the 
popes,  and  especially  by  Paul  V.,  and 
now  enters  the  Trastevere,  under  the 
name  of  the  Acqua  Paolue.  It  supplies 
the  fountains  in  the  piazza  of  ^t.  Peter's, 
the  Fontana  Paolina,  and  turns  nu- 
merous flour-mills  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Janiculum,  one  of  its  principal  uses 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  This 
water  is  the  least  pure  in  Rome;  its 
sources  having  diminished  in  quantity, 
that  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano  were 
admitted  to  supply  their  place. 

9.  Aqua  Claudia,  commenced  by 
Caligula,  a.d.  36,  and  finished  by 
the  emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  50.  Its 
source  was  at  the  SSth  m.  on  the 
Via  Sublacensis,  near  the  village  of 
Agosta.  It  pursued  a  course  of  more 
than  46  m.  in  length.  For  about  36  m. 
it  was  subterranean,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing 10  m.  it  was  carried  over  arches. 
Of  this  magnificent  work,  a  line  of 
arches  no  less  than  6  m.  in  length  still 
bestrides  the  Campagna,  forming  the 
grandest  ruin  outside  the  walls  of 
Rome.  It  was  repaired  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  by  Caracalla.  Sixtus  V. 
availed  himself  of  its  arches  in  con- 
structing his  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua 
Felice^  which  has  its  source  near  the 
Osteria  de'  Pantaui,  on  the  road  to 
Palestrina,  and  supplies  the  Fontana 
de*  Termini,  near  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian, of  the  Tritone  in  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini,  the  fountain  of  Monte  Cavallo, 
and  24  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
modern  city. 

10.  Anio  Novus,  brought  to  Rome 
also  by  Claudius.  Its  source  was  of 
all  the  waters  the  most  distant,  being 
near  the  42nd  m.  on  the  Via  Subla* 
censis.  It  was  the  longest  of  all  the 
aqueducts,  no  less  than  62  m.,  of  which 
48  were  underground ;  it  entered  the 
city  at  a  higher  level  than  all  the 
others,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
The  specus  may  still  be  seen  above 
that  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  over  the 
arches  of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

11.  Aqua  Alexandrina,  constructed 
by  Alexander  Severus  for  the  use  of 
his  thermse  in  the  Campus  Martius.  It 
had  its  sources    in  the  farm    called 
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Santano,  under  Monte  Porzio,  tHe  same 
'which  now  supply  the  Aquedotto  Felice. 
The  beautiful  and  well  preserved  arches 
in  the  valley  DelVAqua  Bollioante,  near 
the  tomb  of  S.  Helena,  and  in  the  farms 
of  Casa  JRossOf  Casa  CaldOj  Torre  d^Angeli, 
&c.,  between  the  Via  Labicana  and 
Praenestina,  belong  to  it.  Its  specns 
was  discovered  in  the  16th  centy. 
within  the  walls  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Nicola  in  Arcione,  the  name  of  the 
ch.  being  evidently  derived  from  the 
arches  carrying  the  water  from  the 
Quirinal  to  the  Thermse  Alexandrine. 

From  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen 
that  few  modem  cities  were  better  sup- 
plied with  water  than  ancient  Rome ;  out 
of  the  8  aqueducts  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  only 
three  are  still  in  use,  the  Virgo  (di 
Trevi),  the  Alexandrina  (Felice),  the 
Marcia  (Pia).  The  sources  from  which 
the  two  former  derive  their  supply, 
being  situated  in  the  volcanic  strata, 
furnish  excellent  and  salubrious  water 
without  leaving  any  deposit  or  in- 
crustation in  the  aqueducts  which 
convey  it.  The  Acqua  Pia,  brought  to 
Rome  on  Sept  10, 1870,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Pope,  a  few  days  before  being 
deprived  of  his  temporal  throne  by  the 
Itidian  Government,  comes  from  the 
Laghetto  di  8.  Lucia,  and  the  Sorgente 
Serena,  near  Roviano,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Aniene,  318  m.  or  1020  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  total  length  of 
the  aqueduct  is  33  English  mues,  of 
which  about  one-half  is  of  iron  tubes, 
80  centimetres  in  diameter.  The  quan- 
tity actually  brought  amounts  to  1500 
oncCy  or  30,000  cubic  metres,  which  can 
be  doubled  or  tripled  when  required. 
It  is  the  coolest  water  in  Rome  (47° 
Fahn),  but  it  contains  (like  all  the 
sources  of  the  valley  of  the  Anio)  a 
small  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in 
solution. 

According  to  Cavalieri,  the  quantity 
of  water  which  enters  Rome  in  24  brs. 
by  the  3  old  aqueducts  is — 

Cab.  Metres. 
The  Acclila  Verglne    ....  155.271 

„     Felice 21,633 

„     Paola  .     i     i     .     .    80,871 
.....    77,000 


334,780 


thus  giving  nearly  a  cubic  m^tf  e  and  a 
quarter  for  each  inhabitant  of  Rome. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rela- 
tive levels  of  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nels of  the  several  ancient  aqueducts, 
where  they  entered  Rome,  at  the  Porta 
Maggiore:-  j,ng.Feet 

AqxuiAppia 121 

AnioYetns .149 

Aqua  Marcia 173 

AqaaTepula.     ......  182 

Aqua  Julia 191 

Aqua  Claudia      .......  203 

Anio  NoYUS 212 

Aqua  Pia,  at  Porta  Pia .     ...  257 

§  18.  Miscellaneous. 

TarpeianSockf  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  perpendicular  cliff  of 
the  S.W.  summit  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
overlooking  the  Tiber  and  the  Piazza 
Montanara.  The  summit  is  now  called 
Monte  Caprino,  and  is  surrounded  and 
covered  by  dwelling-houses  built  against 
the  cliff,  and  by  the  gardens  of  the 
Prussian  Embassy  and  Archseological 
Institute.  The  soil  has  accumulated 
in  such  considerable  quantities  at  the 
base  as  to  have  taken  away  con- 
siderably from  its  height ;  but  enough 
remains  to  mark 

"  the  steep 
Tarpelan,  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  leap 
Cured  all  amhition."  Childe  Harold. 

The  precipice  is  now  viable  from  two 
different  points.  If  we  enter  from  the 
Piazza  di  Ara  Coeli,  by  the  Via  di  Tor 
di  Specchi,  the  first  lane  on  the  1.  will 
bring  us  to  an  open  space,  in  which  one 
front  of  the  precipice  may  be  seen, 
beneath  the  Palazzo  CafiiEtrelli.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  hill,  towards  the  Pala- 
tine, in  the  gardens  of  the  German 
Hospital,  on  the  Monte  Caprino,  we 
ma^  look  down  on  another  abrupt  pre- 
cipice which  cannot  be  much  less  than 
70  feet  in  height.  Both  consist  of  a 
mass  of  red  volcanic  tufa,  belonging  to 
the  most  ancient  igneous  productions 
of  the  Latian  volcanoes.  The  latter  is 
the  cliff  more  generally  shown  to  stran- 
gers as  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The 
custode  of  the  Istituto  Archseologico 
keeps  the  key  of  the  garden ;  it  may 
also  be  seen  from  below  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  house  No.  18  in  the  Via  di 
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Monte  Tarpeo.  This  certainly  answers 
better  to  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
aathors;  for  Dionysius  tells  us  that 
Cassias  was  hurled  down  from  the  pre- 
cipice in  view  of  the  people  assembled 
in  the  Forum,  which  could  only  have 
occurred  on  this  side  of  the  hill. 

Mamertine  Prisons,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Capitoline,  near  the  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus.  This  celebrated 
pnson  is  one  of  the  few  existing  monu- 
ments of  the  kindly  period :  it  is  built 
in  the  most  massive  style  of  Etruscan 
architecture.  It  was  begun  by  Ancus 
Martins,  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of 
Tullian.  It  consists  of  two  chambers 
or  cells :  the  upper  one  is  still  below 
the  level  of  the  surroimding  soil.  The 
rock  of  the  Capitol  is  pierced  with  a 
system  of  stulms  or  subten^inean  galle- 
ries and  passages,  now  partially  walled 
up,  which  originally  penetrated  the 
hill  in  every  direction.  In  the  yard 
underneath  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli  the 
month  of  one  of  the  stulms  is  visible, 
which  still  runs  underground  as  &r 
as  the  group  of  the  Diogcuri  in  the 
Piazza  del  Campidoglio.  Of  similar 
character  are  the  Favissss  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  discovered  in  the  gardens 
of  the  German  Legation.  Livy  men- 
tions the  prisons  of  Servius  Tullius 
(lib.  i.  cap.  33)  as : — "  Career  ad  ter- 
rorem  increscerUis  audacice,  media  urhe, 
imminens  Foro,  cedificatur.**  In  another 
passage,  in  his  34th  book,  describing 
the  punishment  of  Quintus  Pleminius, 
he  says,  "In  inferior  em  demissus  car- 
cerem  est,  necatusqueJ'  The  first  of 
these  passages  at  once  sets  at  rest 
all  question  as  to  the  locality,  and 
the  latter  distinctly  points  to  the 
lower  of  the  2  prisons  which  are  still 
visible.  If  any  other  evidence  were 
required,  it  is  supplied  by  Sallust; 
and  we  think  that  it  is  harmy  possible 
to  imagine  any  ancient  description 
more  applicable  than  that  in  which 
this  historian  relates  the  circumstances 
attending  the  fate  of  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline: — "In  the  prison  called 
the  Tullian,"  he  says,  "there  is  a 
place  about  10  feet  deep,  when  you 
have  descended  a  little  to  the  1.:  it 
[^BomeJ] 


is  surrounded  on  the  sides  by  walls, 
and  is  closed  above  by  a  vaulted  roof 
of  stone.  The  appearance  of  it,  from 
the  filth,  the  darkness,  and  the  smell, 
is  terrific."  To  these  interesting  state- 
ments we  will  simply  add  that  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  their  construction  proves 
a  very  high  antiquity,  approaching  to 
that  which  we  see  in  the  Etruscan 
monuments  of  Csere,  and  of  other  sites 
anterior  to  the  Roman  period.  The 
prison  consists  of  2  chambers,  one  over 
the  other,  the  lower  one  being  evidently 
excavated  in  the  tufa  rock.  They  are 
situated  beneath  the  ch.  of  S.  Giu- 
seppe dei  Falegnami.  A  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  upper  chamber, 
into  which  a  modem  door  has  been 
opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
devotees,  who  are  attracted  by  the 
Church  tradition  which  has  given  pecu- 
liar sanctity  to  the  spot.  This  cham- 
ber is  about  16  feet  high,  30  feet  in 
length,  and  22  in  breadth ;  and  is  con- 
structed with  large  masses  of  stone, 
without  cement.  This  is  considered 
the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  prison, 
and  the  original  construction  of  An- 
cus Martins.  The  lower  cell,  called 
the  Tullianum,  from  having  been  con- 
structed by  Servius.  Tullius,  forms 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a  hollow  globe 
20  ft.  in  diameter,  originally  a  lautumia 
or  quarry.  Its  sides  are  K>rmed,  like 
those  of  th»  upper  chamber,  on  3  of  its 
sides,  of  large  masses  of  volcanic  tufa, 
arranged  in  courses,  converging  to- 
wards the  roof,  not  on  the  principle  of 
an  arch,  but  extending  horizontally  to 
a  centre,  as  in  some  of  the  tombs  at 
Tarquinii  and  Csere.  The  fourth  side 
is  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock.  On  exa- 
mining the  stones  which  form  the  roof 
of  this  lower  chamber,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  of  travertine,  and  held 
together  by  strong  clamps  of  iron. 
In  the  centre  of  the  vault  is  a  circu- 
lar aperture,  through  which  it  is  sup- 
posed the  prisoners  were  let  down 
into  it.  This  is  now  covered  with  an 
iron  ffraling  to  give  air  to  the  lower 
chamber.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  ima- 
gine a  more  horrible  dungeon.  Ad- 
mitting that  these  are  the  Mamertine 
Srisons,  and  of  which  there  can  be  little 
oubt,  it  must  have  been  in  this  cell 
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that  Jngurtha  was  starved  to  death; 
that  VerciDgetorix,  the  Gaulish  chief, 
was  murdered  by  order  of  Julius 
Ceesar ;  that  Cethsegus,  Lentulus,  with 
other  accomplices  of  Catiline,  were 
strangled  by  order  of  Cicero;  that 
Sejanus,  the  minister  of  Tiberius, 
perished  a.d.  31 ;  and  that  Joras,  the 
son  of  Simeon,  the  Jewish  general,  was 
put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
Some  of  the  .older  antiquaries  doubted 
whether  these  were  the  Mamerline 
prisons,  inasmuch  as  their  small  size 
was  insufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  the  population.  The  well-known 
passage  of  Juvenal,  referring  to  those 
happy  times  under  the  kings  and  tri- 
bunes when  one  place  of  confinement 
was  sufficient  for  all  the  criminals  of 
Rome,  is  considered  to  allude  to  this 
prison ; — 

"  Felices  proavoram  atavos,  felida  dicas 
Sfficola,  qui  qnondam  sab  Begibus  atqne  Tri- 

bunis 
Viderunt  uno  contentam  carcere  Bomam." 

Sat.  iii. 

We  know  from  Livy  that  the  de- 
cemvir Appius  Claudius  constructed 
a  prison  for  plebeian  offenders  near 
the  Forum  Olitorium;  and  other  au- 
thorities might  be  adduced  which 
strengthen  the  opinion  that  the  Mamer- 
tine  prisons  were  peculiarly  set  apart 
for  political  prisoners,  and  were  con- 
sequently not  disqualified  by  their 
size  for  t&e  necessities  of  the  state. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  in  1872-74,  made 
very  important  researches  in  these  dun- 
£[eons,  resulting  in  the  clearing  out  of 
six  large  chambers,  some  of  which 
are  40  ft.  by  14.  His  opinion  is  that 
the  taberruB,  attributed  by  Roman  anti- 
quaries to  the  Forum  of  CsBsar  (Yicolo 
del  Ghettarello),  were  annexed  by 
underground  passages  to  the  Mamer- 
tine  prison,  which  would  have  been  in 
this  case  capable  of  holding  several 
hundreds  of  prisoners.  The  follow- 
ing inscription  on  the  frieze  upon 
the  front,  c.  vibivs  .  c.  f.  rvfinvs 

H.   COCCEIVS  .  NEBVA  .  COS  .  EX.   S.   C, 

records  the  names  of  the  2  consuls  by 
whom  the  prison  is  supposed  to  have 
been  repaired  in  a.d.  22.  The  Scalae 
Gemome,  from  which  the  bodies  of 
executed  criminals  were  exposed  to  the 


people,  were  in  front  of  the  prison,  to- 
wards the  Forum.  The  tradition  of 
the  Church  has  consecrated  this  prison 
as  the  place  in  which  St.  Peter  was  con- 
fined in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  pillar 
to  which  he  was  bound  is  shown,^  to- 
gether with  the  fountain  which  mira- 
culously sprang  up  to  enable  him 
to  baptize  his  gaolers.  Processus  and 
Martinianus ;  although  it  is  distinctiy 
alluded  to  by  Plutarch  in  the  excla- 
mation of  Jugurtha  when  thrown  into 
this  horrid  cell.  On  the  side  of  the 
descent  into  the  lower  prison  a  curious 
relic  is  pointed  out  to  the  visitor, — 
the  pretended  impression  of  St.  Peter's 
head  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  driven 
against  it  by  his  jailors,  to  recognise 
which  requires  no  small  degree  of  de- 
votional credulity.  The  upper  cham- 
ber is  fitted  up  as  an  oratory,  dedicated 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Aposties.  The 
ch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Giuseppe  d'e*  Fa- 
legnami,  the  patron  of  the  Roman 
joiners,  was  built  in  1539. 

Cloaca  Maxima^  a  subterranean  canal, 
extending  from  the  Velabrum  to  the 
river,  well  known  as  the  opening  of 
the  great  common  sewer  of  ancient 
Rome  into  the  Tiber.  This  stupendous 
work  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  early 
Roman  architecture.  It  is  still  as  firm 
as  when  its  foundations  were  laid, 
and  is  one  of  the  ver^  few  monuments 
of  Rome  whose  antiquity  has  never 
been  assailed  by  the  scepticism  of  an- 
tiquaries. It  was  built  by  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  the  5th  king  of  Rome,  150 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  marshy 
ground  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Capitoline  hills.  Liyy  records  the 
fact  in  the  following  passage : — 
"  Injima  wbis  loca  circa  Forums  alias- 
que  interjectas  colltbus  convalles,  quia  ex 
plants  locis  haud  facile  evehehant  aquas^ 
cloacis  e  fastigio  in  Tiberim  ductis  sic- 
cat" — lib.  i.,  c.  38.  Strabo  says 
that  a  waggon  laden  with  hay  might 
have  passed  through  the  cloaca  in 
some  places ;  and  Dionjsius  describes 
it  as  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Romans  in  his 
time.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  with  admira- 
tion, and  expresses  surprise  that  it  had 
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endared  for  700  years,  unaffected  by 
earthquakes,  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  by  the  masses  -which  had  rolled 
into  its  channel,  and  by  the  weight  of 
ruins  which  had  fallen  over  it.  Nearly 
25  centuries  have  nowlpassed  over  since 
its  foundation,  and  this  noble  struc- 
ture of  the  Roman  kings  still  serves 
its  original  purpose.  There  are  few 
other  remains  of  ancient  Rome  which 
present  so  many  elements  of  durabi- 
lity, and  promise  more  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  posterity  for  an  equal 
lapse  of  centuries.  The  archway  where 
it  opens  on  the  Tiber  is  composed  of 
3  concentric  courses  of  large  blocks 
of  that  variety  of  peperino  called  lapis 
gabmuSf  from  Gabii  near  which  it  was 
quarried,  put  together  without  cement. 
The  borings  executed  by  Linotte  give 
this  archway  a  height  of  at  least  12  ft. 
where  it  enters  the  Tiber;  but  the 
surface  of  the  river  rarely  sinks  more 
than  4  feet  below  the  keystone.  The 
interior  of  the  sewer  is  constructed  of 
red  volcanic  tufa,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  Many  of  iJie  blocks 
are  more  than  5  feet  in  length,  and 
nearly  3  feet  in  thickness.  The  length 
of  the  cloaca,  from  opposite  tbe  ch.  of 
St.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  to  the  Tiber,  is 
800  feet;  it  forms  two  bends,  passes 
beneath  the  fa9ade  of  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  and  nearly  under 
(a  little  to  the  rt  of)  the  round  Temple 
of  Mater  Matnta  (Vesta).  The  engi- 
neer who  executed  the  work  had  pro- 
vided for  the  cleansing  of  the  channel, 
1  St,  by  a  considerable  fall ;  2ndly,  by  the 
oblique  angle  of  60®  at  which  it  enters 
the  Tiber ;  and  3rdly,  by  the  gradual 
contraction  of  the  diameter  from  IS 
to  10|  feet.  In  consequence  of  the  rise 
in  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber, 
this  channel  has  been  choked  up  to 
at  least  2-5th8  of  its  original  height. 
The  part  which  maj  be  most  con- 
veniently examined  is  near  the  arch 
of  Janus,  following  a  narrow  alley 
opposite  the  ch.  of  S.  Giorgio  in 
Velabro ;  from  this  point  the  channel 
is  entire  throughout  its  course  to  the 
river,  into  which  it  opens  at  a  short 
distance  below  the  Ponte  Rotto.  The 
Cloaca  Maxima  was  discovered  in 
1872  under  the  floor  of  the  Basilica 


Julia,  at  which  point  the  channel  seems 
to  have  been  arched  o^er  at  a  period 
long  posterior  to  its  first  construction. 
"If  we  consider,"  says  Braun,  "that 
this  structure  not  only  extended  to 
the  centre  of  the  Forum,  but  that 
its  various  branches  undermined  the 
whole  of  ancient  Rome,  our  admira- 
tion rises  to  absolute  wonder."  Close 
to  its  extremity,  in  theVelabrum,  issues 
a  copious  stream  of  beautifuUy  clear 
water,  called  the  Acqua  Argentina,  still 
held  in  repute  by  the  lower  orders 
as  a  remedy  in  certain  maladies. 
Higher  up  is  another,  issuing  from 
beneath  an  arch  of  brickwork :  it  is 
used  as  a  washing-place  by  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  quarter.  Lower 
down  the  river,  and  between  it  and 
the  site  of  the  Pons  Sublicius,  are 
openings  of  two  other  cloaca,  but  less 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  masonry. 

Quay  called  the  Pulchrum  Zittus, — 
Between  the  Ponte  Rotto  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  we  may 
trace  the  foundations  of  a  line  of 
wall,  built  of  large  blocks  of  peperino, 
which  evidently  formed  a  quay  or  em- 
bankment on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
There  is  also  a  fine  portion  of  it  where 
the  Marrana  empties  itself  into  the 
Tiber.  Its  construction  would  seem 
to  refer  it  to  the  period  of  the  kings, 
and  it  may  possibly  be  identified  with 
the  »»Xfi  ei»rtif  or  the  "pnlchmm 
littus,"  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his 
description  of  the  house  of  Romulus. 
On  the  opposite  bank  are  the  remains  of 
a  similar  wall.  But  covered  with  brush- 
wood, with  3  remarkable  out-jutting 
corbels,  in  the  form  of  lions'  heads,  in 
a  very  ancient  style,  pierced  with  holes 
for  moorings.  They  were  discovered 
a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker. 

Agger  and  Walls  of  Servius  Tullius, — 
The  remains  of  the  walls  and  Asger  of 
Servius  Tullins  are  actually  visible  in 
MtH^-ontf  different  places,  which  enables 
us  to  trace  their  line  around  the  city  of 
the  kings  with  the  greatest  exactitude. 
We  shtdl  make  our  survey  starting 
from  the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  near  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  and  proceed  from  1.  to  rt. 
until  we  come  to  the  bank  again  in  the 
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neighboui'bood    of  the    Salara.     The 
following  are  the  best  preserved  frag- 
ments of  this  celebrated  rampart,  raised 
more  than  five  centuries  before  Christ, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  city 
against  its    rivals,   the    Sabines,    the 
Etruscans,  and  the  Latins.     1 .  At  the 
N.W.  corner  of  the  courtyard  in  front 
of  the  Palazzo  Cafifarelli,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Tarpeian  Rock  (a  spot  well  known 
from  Hawthorne's  *  Transformations' ). 
2.  Under  the  stables   in  front  of  the 
same  palace.    3.  On  the  1.  side  of  the 
new  ascent  to  the  Capitol  from  the 
Piazza  dell  Aracoeli,  where  an  inscrip- 
tion records  the  discovery  of  the  walls 
in  December  1872.    4.  Between  Nos. 
81  c.  and  81  e.  in  the  Via  di  Marforio, 
but  now  entirely  concealed  by  modern 
houses  (See    Bull,    dell  Inst,    1870, 
p.  113).     5.  In  the  Colonna  Gardens, 
under  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  (See  Ann.  dell  Inst.    1852, 
p.  324).     6.  Opposite  Bernini's  stables 
in  the   Piazza  del   Quirinale,  pulled 
down,  in  1866,  during  the  construction 
of  the  new  ascent  to  the  Pope's  palace. 
7.  In  the    gardens   of   the    Quirinal, 
above  the   Piazza  del  Lavatore,   and 
parallel  to  the  Via  de'  Giardini,  dis- 
covered, in  1874,  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  royal   stables.     8.  About 
half-way  up  the  Salita  delle  Quattro 
Fontane.    The  site  of  the  discovery  is 
marked  by  a  modern  inscription,  be- 
tween Nos.  27  and  28,  and  the  walls 
are  visible  in  a  pit  under  the  side- 
walk.    9<  In  the  gardens  of  the  Con- 
vent of  S.  Susanna,  as  described  by 
Bartoli  (ap.  Fea.  Misc.,  I.  250\    10.  In 
the    Vigna    Barberini,    or    Spithover, 
where  the    kingly    walls  are  almost 
entirely  concealed  by  the  substructions 
of  the  gardens    of  Sallust.    At    this 
point  begins  the  celebrated  Agger,  a 
huge  embankment  about  120  ft.  wide 
and  25  high,  faced  on  its  outer  side  by 
a  massive  wall,  about  10^  ft.  thick,  and 
strengthened  by  buttresses.    The  lower 
courses    of   the    substruction   are    of 
gigantic  blocks  of  peperino,  held  to- 
gether by  strong  clamps  of  iron.    The 
upper  courses  consist  of  smaller  blocks 
of  pumician  tufa,  and  probably  belong 
to  the  additions  made  by  Tarquinius 
Snperbus.    The  Agger  itself,  or  earth- 


work,  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  volcanic 
tufa,  and  pozzolana,  dug  out  on  the  spot 
in  making  the  fosse,  the  width  of  which 
was  100  ft.  at  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
Remains  of  the  rampart  are  visible,  or 
have    been    discovered    (11)    in    the 
grounds     of    the    Certosan    Convent 
(S.  Maria  degli  Angeli),  in  laying  the 
foundations    of    the    new    Treasury. 
12.  In  lowering  the  Via  del  Maccao, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Via  de  Porta, 
S.  Lorenzo.     13.  Round  the  rly.  stat., 
under    the    Monte    della    Guistizia. 
14-18.  In  the  new  roads  of  the  Esqui- 
line    quarter  called    Viale  Frincipessa 
Margherita,    Via   Pr.   Umberto,  Via  Fr, 
Amadeo,  Via  Napoleone  Terzo,    19.    In 
lowering  the  Via  di  S.  Eusebio,  near 
the  Arch  of  Gallienus,  which  marks 
the  site  of  the  Porta  Esquilina,  and, 
consequently,  the  southern  end  of  the 
Agger.    The  remains  of  the  walls,  con- 
necting the  Agger  with  the  1.  bank  of 
the  river,  appear  (20)  near  the  Con- 
vento  dei  Liguorini,  beyond  the  Arch 
of  Gallienus  (21)  in  the  new  triangu- 
lar square  on  the  Via  Merulana,  where 
the  odeum  of  the  gardens  of  MsBcenas 
has  been  brought  to  light  (see  'Bull, 
della  Comm.  Arch.  Mun.,'  II.,  p.  3), 
22.  Under  .the    house,   near    the    eh. 
of   SS.    Pietro    e    Maroellino,    called 
Osteria  del  Giardino.    23.  Under  the 
east  wall  of  the  ch.  of  SS.  Quattro 
Incoronati    on   the   Coelian,   a   place 
called  in  former   times,    'Ad    (Japut 
Africa;.'     24.  Under  the  substructions 
of  the  Villa  Mattel  or  Von  Hofbian. 

25.  In  the  lower  grounds  of  the  Con- 
vent of  S.  Gregory,  and  under  the 
modem  Via  di  Porta  S.  Sebastiano. 

26.  In  front  of  the  ch,  of  S.  Balbina, 
one  of  the  best  preserved  remains,  about 
30  ft  high.  27.  In  the  Vigna  Cardoni, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Saba  (See  *Bull.  dell. 
Instit.,'  1859,  pp.  17,  164).  28.  At  the 
junction  of  Ae  Via  di  S.  Saba  and  Via 
di  Porta  S.  Paolo,  where  a  large  house 
is  supported  by  the  nucleus  of  the  wall, 
the  stone  coating  having  been  removed 
under  Nicholas  V.  29.  On  the  Vigna 
Torlonia,  or  Del  CoUegio  Romano,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Aventme,  not  far  from 
the  ch.  of  Sta.  Prisca  (opposite  to  which 
is  the  gate  leading  to  them),  composed 
of  large  quadrilateral  blocks  of  tufa 
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qnarried  near  the  spot;  these  blocks 
are  laid  alternately  long  and  cross 
ways,  as  in  Etruscan  constructions  ; 
the  portion  laid  open  is  15  yards  high, 
and  supports  a  fine  arch  in  the  Etruscan 
character.  30.  Above  the  so-called 
Arco  di  S.  Lazzaro,  on  the  Via  di 
Porta  S.  Paolo.  The  lastft'agment(31) 
was  discovered,  in  1866,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Aventine  overlooking  the  Tiber, 
in  the  gardens  below  the  ch.  of  S.  Sabina. 
A  very  conscientious  paper  on  the 
subject  of  the  early  fortifications  of 
Rome,  is  the  monography  published  by 
R.  A.  Lanciani,  ^  Sulle  mura  e  porte  di 
Servio,*  inserted  in  the  Annali  dell' 
Institute,  1871. 

House  and  Gardens  of  Sallust, — These 
extensive  gardens,  laid  out  by  the  cele- 
brated historian,  and  subsequently  a 
favourite  retreat  of  Nero,  Nerva,  Au- 
relian,  and  other  emperors,  extended 
over  the  Vigna  Barberini,  now  Spit- 
hover,  and  the  Rignano  and  Ludovisi 
villas,  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  form  of  the  valley  dividing  the 
Pincian  Hill  from  the  Quirinal  strongly 
resembles  that  of  a  Circus,  and  has 
given  rise  to  the  conjecture  of  a  Circus 
of  Sallust,  which  never  existed,  ^ex- 
cept  in  the  fancy  of  the  antiquaries. 
But  the  ruinjs  in  Spithover's  vineyards, 
attributed  to  the  Temple  of  Venus 
Erycima,  are  highly  interesting,  and  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Portico  of  Octavia,  erected  by  Augustus 
on  the  site  of  that  raised  by  Quintus 
Metellus,  and  near  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  as  a  place  to  which  the  spec- 
tators might  retire  for  shelter  in  case 
of  rain.  Of  all  the  edifices  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  architectural  disposition  of 
none  is  better  established,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  plan  of  it  and  of 
the  temples  within  its  area  being 
preserved  on  the  general  one  of  the 
ancient  city  (the  JPianta  Capitolina) 
preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
It  formed  a  parallelogram,  surrounded 
by  a  double  arcade,  supported  by 
270  columns,  enclosing  an  open  space, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  erected 
by  the  Greek  architects  Batracus  and 


Saurus.  The  ruins  which  now  remain 
are  situated  in  the  Pescheria,  the 
modem  fish-market,  one  of  the  filthiest 
quarters  in  Rome,  and  formed  the  en- 
tra^ice  to  the  portito.  This  vestibule 
had  2  fronts,  each  adorned  with  4  fluted 
columns  and  2  pilasters  of  white  marble 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting  an 
entablature  and  pediment.  The  roof  of 
the  portico  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Titus,  and  was  restored  by  Sep- 
timius  Severus  and  Caracalla.  The  2 
columns  and  pilasters  in  the  front,  the 
2  pillars  and  1  pilaster  in  the  inner 
row,  with  those  in  the  vestibule '  of 
the  ch.  'of  St.  Angelo,  towards  the 
portico,  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
magnificence  of  the  original  build- 
ing: the  style  of  the  existing  ruin 
is  grand  and  simple,  and  the  pro- 
portions and  details  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  Augustan  age. 
On  the  architrave  is  an  inscription 
recording  the  restorations  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  The  portico 
is  celebrated  by  ancient  writers  for 
its  Greek  and  Latin  libraries,  which 
stood  behind  the  temples,  and  its  valu- 
able collections  of  statuary  and  paint- 
ing, among  which  were  the  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles,  a  Venus  by  Phidias,  an 
iEsculapius  and  a  Diana  by  Praxiteles, 
&c.  Most  of  these  doubtless  perished 
in  the  fire ;  but  the  group  of  Mars  and 
Cupid,  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  is  said  to. 
have  been  discovered  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  portico.  Santo  Bartoli 
tells  us  that  the  Venus  de'  Medici  was 
also  found  here,  in  opposition  to  those 
writers  who  state  that  it  was  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli.  In  a  house  of  the 
neighbouring  street  are  3  columns  and 
a  portion  of  the  Cella  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  which  stood,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  area  of  the  portico.  And  in  the 
dirty  alley  on  the  1.  of  the  ruins  in  the 
Pescheria,  are  2  Corinthian  columns 
built  into  a  wall,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  portico  itself. 

ProBtorian  Camp,  built  by  Sejanus,  the 
minister  of  Tiberius,  outside  the  walls 
of  Servius  Tullius.  It  is  now  partly 
occupied  by  barracks  for  the  garrison, 
and  used  as  a  military  parade  or  Campo 
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di  Marte.  It  is  situated  at  a  'short  | 
distance  behind  the  Baths  of  Diocletian, 
and  is  being  converted  into  a  new 
quarter  by  building  speculators.  The 
camp  was  dismantled  by  Constantine, 
and  3  sides  of  the  enclosure  were  in- 
cluded by  Aurelian  in  his  new  wall. 
To  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  exact  form 
of  this  celebrated  camp,  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  the  principal  revolutions 
which  occurred  during  the  first  3  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  Consider- 
able remains  of  the  corridors  are  still 
visible,  retaining  in  some  places  their 
stucco  and  even  their  paintings.  Se- 
veral inscriptions  have  been  found 
from  time  to  time,  confirming  the  his- 
tory of  the  locality.  There  were  four 
gates  leading  into  the  principal  one 
towards  the  city,  that  on  the  N.  side 
is  the  be^t  preserved,  although  the 
space  between  the  angular  towers  on 
each  side  of  it  was  walled  up  by 
Aurelian.  The  circuit  of  the  3  sides, 
which  now  foims  a  quadrangular  pro- 
jection in  the  city  walls,  is  5400  feet. 
A  part  of  the  southern  side  has 
been  roughly  rebuilt  with  large  and 
irregular  stones,  probably  the  work 
of  Belisarius.  There  is  a  coin  of 
Claudius,  ovt  which  the  camp  is  re- 
presented- The  fourth  side  of  the 
camp  facing  the  Servian  walls  and  the 
rly.  station,  ha^  been  lately  discovered 
between  the  Via  S.  Martino  and  the  Via 
Malghera,  and  consists,  like  the  others, 
of  a  double  row  of  cells  of  brickwork 
coated  with  stucco. 

Reservoir  or  NymphcBum,  called  the 
Trophies  of  Marius,  a  picturesque  ruin 
near  the  centre  of  the  new  Piazza  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele,  so  called  from  the 
trophies  now  on  the  balustrade  in  front 
of  the  Capitol  which  were  found  here. 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
name  of  Marius  has  been  erroneously 
applied  both  to  the  trophies  themselves 
and  to  this  ruin.  Winckelmann  re- 
gards the  style  of  the  sculpture  of 
these  trophies  as  indicating  the  age  of 
Domitian;  but  more  recent  writers 
have  referred  them  and  the  building 
on  which  they  stood  to  an  age  as  late 
as  Alexander  Severus.     Excavations 


made  a  few  years  back  by  the  French 
Academy  fully  confirmed  the  opinion 
of  Piranesi,  that  this  ruin  was  a  reser- 
voir for  the  distribution  of  water,  and 
a  fountain;  and  precisely  the  Nym- 
phaeum  Alexandn,  mentioned  in  the 
catalogues,  and  represented  on  coins 
of  that  emperor.  It  seems,  according 
tOj  the  latest  measurements,  that  the 
nymphseum  was  supplied  by  the  aqua 
Julia,  conveyed  from  the  Porta  S.  Lo- 
renzo by  an  acqueduct,  of  which  6 
arches  are  still  standing  in  the  Piazza 
Guglielmo  Fepe,  3  more  in  the  Via 
Ricasolit  and  the  base  of  many  of  the 
piers  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele. 
Fabretti  considered  that  it  must  have 
have  served  likewise  as  one  of  the  reser- 
voirs of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  whose 
waters  were  brought  to  it  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  Nibby  refers  the 
building  to  the  times  of  Septimius 
Severus,  who  restored  the  aqueducts, 
but  agrees  with  the  other  authorities 
in  considering  it  a  reservoir.  From 
the  works  of  art  which  have  been 
found  in  the  vicinity,  the  monument 
appears  to  have  been  richly  deco- 
rated. 

Fountain  of  Egeria,  placed  by  the 
more  ancient  Roman  antiquaries,  in 
opposition  to  all  classical  authority,  in 
the  valley  of  the  AJmo,  now  called  the 
Valle  CafiEarella,  about  2  miles  from 
the  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  height  on  which 
rises  the  so-called  Temple  of  Bac- 
chus, midway  between  the  modem 
hi^h  road  to  Naples  and  the  Via  Appia. 
It  IS  a  nymphseum,  a  vaulted  chamber 
with  niches,  hollowed  out  of  a  steep 
bank,  and  built  chiefly  of  reticulated 
brickwork,  which  appears  from  its  con- 
struction not  to  be  older  than  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  It  has  3  niches  on  each 
of  the  sides,  and  a  larger  one  at 
the  extremity,  with  a  recumbent  male 
statue  mucn  mutilated.  The  inte- 
rest of  the  spot  was  derived  from  the 
tradition  that  it  represents  the  sacred 
fountain  where  Numa  held  his  nightly 
consultations  with  the  nymph,  and 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Muses  in 
order  that  they  might  there  hold 
counsel  with  Egeria.    The  authority 
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for  this  tradition  is  the  following 
passage  from  Livy  (lib.  i.  21) : — 

"Lucas  erat  qaem  medium  ex  opaco  speca 
tons  perenni  rigabat  aquft :  quo  quia  se  perssepe 
Numa  sine  arbitris,  velut  ad  congressum  dese, 
inferebat,  Camoenis  enm  lucum  sacravit ;  quod 
eanmi  ibi  consilia  cum  coi^uge  sua  Egeria 
essent." 

The  older  antiquaries  implicitly  be- 
lieved the  tradition,  and  a  few  years 
since  the  Romans  still  repaired  to  the 
grotto  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  to 
drink  the  water,  which  they  considered 
to  possess  medicinal  virtues,  being  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid  gas,  like 
many  issuing  from  the  volcanic  strata. 
For  nearly  3  centuries  the  name  pre- 
vailed almost  without  contradiction; 
but  since  the  recent  excavations  it  has 
been  generally  admitted  that,  even  if 
the  valley  of  the  Almo  had  been  the 
Egerian  valley  described  by  Juvenal, 
the  grotto  is  merely  one  of  several 
similar  cells  that  formerly  existed  in 
it,  and  that  it  had  been  converted 
either  into  a  nymphseum  or  a  bath, 
by  the  wealthy  consul  Herodes  Atticus, 
to  whom  the  surrounding  grounds 
called  the  Pagum  Triopseum  belonged. 
The  ddscovery  of  small  reservoirs 
around  the  spot,  the  remains  of  con- 
duits still  traceable  in  walls  of  the 
chamber,  of  passages  for  collecting  the 
water  from  the  springs  in  the  hill 
behind,  and  the  copious  supply  which 
continually  flows  through  tne  build- 
ing, give  great  weight  to  this  opinion. 
Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the 
poetical  legend  is  that  expressed  so 
beautifully  by  Lord  Byron : — 

"  Egeria  I  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast :  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert,— a  young  Aurora  of  the  air, 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair ; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beantj  of  the  earth. 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there. 
Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 

Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodied 
forth. 

**  The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring  with  years  tm- 

wrinkled. 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place. 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
l^ison'd  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 

The  Till  runs  o'er,  and  round  fern,  flowers,  and 
ivy  creep, 


•*  Fantastically  tangled:  the  green  hills  .  [grass 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the 
The  qui(^-eyed  lizurd  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass ; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  iSediy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 

Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  colour'd  by 
its  skies." 

From  the  fragments  of  various  kinds 
which  have  been  found  among  the 
ruins,  it  appears  that  the  grotto  was 
paved  with  green  porphyry,  and  the 
walls  covered  with  slabs  of  marble. 
The  ruin  is  now  clothed  with  ever- 
greens, the  Adiantum  Cf^iUna  waves 
over  the  fountain,  and  long  tufts  of 
creeping  plants  hang  over  its  roof.  The 
quiet  seclusion  of  the  spot  is  well  cal- 
culated to  make  the  traveller  desire 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 
The  real  position  of  the  Kgerian 
valley  was  immediately  outside  the 
ancient  Porta  Capena,  and  within  the 
present  city  walls,  on  the  1.  of  the 
modern  municipal  nursery  -  grounds, 
and  the  ch.  of  S.  Sisto,  which  stands 
nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  grove  of 
the  CamsensB,  alluded  to  by  Livy,  and 
by  Juvenal  in  the  well-known  verses 
of  the  3rd  Satire  (see  p.  390).  In  the 
lower  ^unds  of  the  Villa  Mattel,  near 
the  pomt  where  the  Marrana  crosses 
the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  a  power- 
ful spring  rushes  out  of  a  cave,  over 
which,  a  few  centuries  ago,  a  charming 
casino  was  built.  This  source  is  now 
recognised  to  be  the  Fona  Perennis 
AqucB  of  Livy. 

§  19.  Obelisks. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  Rome 
of  such  undoubted  antiquity  as  the 
stupendous  obelisks  which  the  em- 
perors brought  from  Egypt  as  memo- 
rials of  their  triumphs,  and  which  the 
popes  have  so  judiciously  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  the  modem  city. 
Sixtus  V.  has  the  honour  of  having  first 
employed  them  for  the  latter  purpose. 
The  obelisk  of  the  Vatican  was  the 
first  raised,  and  Fontana  was  con- 
sidered by  the  engineers  of  the  16th 
century  to  have  accomplished  a  task 
-not  far  short  of  a  miracle  when  he 
1  successfully  placed  it  on  its  pedestal* 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  obelisks 
in  the  order  of  their  erection  on  their 
present  sites. 

Obelisk  of  the    Vatican^  erected   by 
Sixtus  y.  in  1586.     This  obelisk  is 
one  solid  mass  of  red  granite  without 
hieroglyphics.     It  originally  stood  in 
the  circus  of  Nero,  and  is  therefore 
now  not  far  from  its  original  situation, 
which  is  marked  by  an  inscription  near 
the  sacristy  inserted  in  the  pavement  of 
the  road.    It  was  brought  from  Helio- 
polls  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. 
The  account  of  its  voyage  is  given  by 
Plinjr,  who  says  that  the  ship  which 
carried  it  was  nearly  as  long  as  the  left 
side  of  the  port  of  Ostia.  Suetonius  con- 
firms the  immense  magnitude  of  this 
ship,  by  telling  us  that  it  was  sunk  by 
Claudius  to  form  the  foundation  of  the 
breakwater  he  constructed  at  the  mouth 
of  his  new  harbour,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  and  the  modern  Porto.    The 
obelisk  previous  to  its  removal  stood 
nearly  on  the  site  now  covered  by  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.    It  is  the  only 
one  in  Rome  which  was  found  in  the 
place  it  was  originally  intended  for, 
which  may  account  for  its  being  still 
entire.    As  stated  above,  it  was  placed 
on  the  present  pedestal  in   1586   by 
the    celebrated    architect    Domenico 
Fontana,  who  has  left  a  highly  in- 
teresting  account  of   the    operation. 
No  less  than  500  plans  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  pope  by  different  engin- 
eers and  architects,  but  the  result  fully 
justified  his  choice.      600    men,   140 
horses,  and  46  cranes  were  employed  in 
the  removal.    Fontana  calculated  the 
weight  of  the  mass  at  963,537  Roman 
pounds ;  the  expense  of  the  operation 
was  37,975  scudi;  the  value  of  the 
machinery  and  materials,  amoimting 
to  half  this   sum,  was  presented  to 
Fontana  by  the  pope  as  a  reward  for 
his  successful  services.   The  operation 
is  described  at  length  by  the  writers 
of  the  time,  and  a  fresco  representa- 
tion of  it  is  painted  on  one  of  the 
walls  in  the  Vatican  library.     Many 
curious  facts  connected  with  the  pro- 
cess are  mentioned : — the   ceremony 
was  preceded  by  the   celebration  of 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter's ;  the  pope  pro*  | 


nounced  a  solemn  benediction  on  Fon- 
tana and  the  workmen;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  no  one  should  speak 
during  the  operation,  on  pain  of  death. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  pro- 
cess would  have  failed  from  the  ten- 
sion of  the  ropes,  if  a  man  named 
Bresca  had  not  infringed  the  order 
by  calling  upon  the  workmen  to  wet 
the  ropes.  The  common  story  of  tra- 
vellers attributes  this  suggestion  to 
an  English  sailor,  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  statement. 
The  Bresca  family,  indeed,  still  possess 
the  privilege  of  supplying  St.  Peter's 
with  palm-leaves  (which  are  brought 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bordighera,  in  Li- 
guria,  whence  the  Brescas  originally 
came)  on  Palm  Sunday,  which  Sixtus  V. 
granted  them  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  service  of  their  ancestor  on  this 
occasion.  The  height  of  the  shaft, 
exclusive  of  all  the  ornaments,  is 
82  ft.  6  in. ;  the  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
bronze  cross  is  132  ft.  2  in. ;  its  weight 
360  tons;  the  breadth  of  the  base  is 
8  ft.  10  in.  The  cross  at  the  top  was 
renewed  in  1740,  when  some  relics  of 
our  Saviour  were  deposited  in  a  per- 
foration made  to  receive  them.  The 
following  is  the  dedication  by  Caligula 
to  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  which  is  still 
visible  on  2  sides  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  shaft : — divo.  caes.  divi  .  ivlii  . 

p.     AVOV8T0  — .     TI.    CAESARI    DIVI    . 
AVO.  F.  —  AVGV8TO  SACRVM. 

Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  erected 
also  in  1587  by  Fontana,  and  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  three  or  four 
pieces,  and  is  without  hieroglyphics. 
It  was  one  of  a  pair  which  originally 
flanked  the  entrance  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Claudius,  a.d.  57.  The  present  one 
was  disinterred  by  Sixtus  V. ;  the 
other  was  placed  on  the  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  by  Pius  VI.  The  height  of  this 
obelisk,  without  the  ornaments  and 
base,  is  48  ft.  5  in. 

Obelisk  of  the  Lateran,  the  largest  obe- 
lisk now  known,  erected  also  by  Fon- 
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tana,  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  in 
15S8.  It  is  of  red  granite  and  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  It  was  brought 
from  Heliopohs  to  Alexandria  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  was  removed 
to  Rome  by  his  son  Constantius,  who 
placed  it  on  the  spina  of  the  Circus 
Maximus.  It  was  conveyed  from 
Alexandria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
in  a  vessel  of  300  oars,  and  was  landed 
3  m.  below  Rome,  a.d.  357.  Accord- 
ing to  ChampoUion's  interpretation  of 
the  hieroglyphics  upon  it,  it  comme- 
morates Thothmes  IV.  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks. 
When  it  was  discovered  it  was  lying 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  broken  into  3 
pieces.  In  order  to  adapt  these  frag- 
ments, it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part;  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  still  the  loftiest 
obelisk  in  Rome.  The  height  of  the 
shaft,  without  the  ornaments  and  base, 
is  105  ft.  7  in. ;  the  whole  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  cross  is  141  ft.  The 
sides  are  of  unequal  breadth  at  the 
base  :  two  measure  9  ft.  8+  in.,  the 
other  two  only  9  ft. ;  one  of  these  sides 
is  slightly  convex.  The  weight  of  the 
shaft  has  been  estimated  at  455  tons. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo^ 
erected  by  Fontana  in  1589,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  3  pieces,  and 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  obelisks 
which  have  been  preserved.  It  stood 
before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  where,  according  to  Cham- 
poUion,  it  was  erected  by  one  of  the  two 
brothers  Maudouci  and  Susirei,  who 
reigned  before  Rhamses  II. :  whilst 
,Lepsias  attributes  it  to  Meneptha, 
only  1500  years  before  our  era,  and 
Ungarelli  to  Rhamses  III.  (Sesostris). 
It  was  removed  to  Rome  by  Augustus 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  placed 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  (b.c.  23).  It 
had  fallen  from  its  pedestal  in  the  time 
of  Valentinian,  and  remained  buried 
until  1587,  when  Sixtus  V.  removed  it 
to  its  present  site.  The  height  of  the 
shaft,  without  base  or  ornaments, 
is  78j  feet;  the  entire  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 


about  112  feet.  On  the  sides  facing 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  and  the  Corso 
is  the  following  inscription,  show- 
ing that  Augustus  renewed  the  de- 
dication   to    the    Sun  :  —  imp.    caes. 

DIVI  .  F.  —  AVOV8TVS  —  PONTIFEX  , 
MAXIMVS  —  IMP.  XII.  cos  .  XI.  TRIB  . 
POT  .  XIV.  —  AEGVPTO  .  IN.  POTESTA- 
TEM  .  —  POPVLI .  ROMAN  I .  REDACTA.  — 
SOLI  .  DONVM  .  DEDIT. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  erected 
in  1651  by  Bernini,  in  the  centre  of  his 
great  fountain,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  X.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  Pamphilian  Obelisk,  in  honour  of 
the  pope's  family  name.  It  is  of  red  gra- 
nite, covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
is  broken  into  5  pieces.  It  was  found 
in  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  near  the 
Via  Appia,  and  from  the  style  of  the 
hieroglyphics  is  now  supposed  to  be  a 
Roman  work  of  the  time  of  Domitian. 
It  formed  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
elaborate  dissertation  by  Father  Kir- 
cher,  who  endeavoured  to  show  that  it 
was  one  of  the  obelisks  of  Heliopolis, 
but  this  conjecture  has  been  exploded 
by  modem  researches.  In  its  present 
position  it  stands  on  an  artificial  rock- 
work  about  40  ft.  high.  The  height  of 
the  shaft  itself  is  51  ft. 

Obelisk  of  t?ie  Piazza  della  Minerva, 
erected  in  1667  by  Bernini,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  It  is  a 
small  obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  with 
hieroglyphics  indicating  that  it  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Hophres,  a  king  of 
the  26th  dynasty;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  a  pair  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Isis  and 
Serapis  in  the  Campus  Martius,  whose 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  gardens  of 
the  Domenican  convent  of  the  Minerva. 
Both  these  obelisks  were  found  here  in 
1665;  one  was  erected  in  front  of  the 
Pantheon;  the  other, the  one  now  before 
us,  was  placed  by  Bernini  in  the  worst 
taste  on  the  back  of  a  marble  elephant, 
the  work  of  Ercole  Ferrata.  Its  height 
without  the  base  is  ab<)ut  17  ft. 

Obelisk  of  the  Pantheon,  erected  in  1 7 11 
by  Clement  XI.  It  is  a  small  obelisk 
of  Egyptian  granite,  with  hieroglyphics 
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of  the  time  of  Psammeticus  II.,  the 
fellow  of  the  preceding  one.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  fountain  of  the 
Piazza,  to  which  it  was  removed  by 
Clememt  XI.  Its  height  without  the 
base  is  about  17  feet. 

Obelisk  of  the  Monte  Cavallo,  erected 
in  1786,  according  to  the  inscription,  in 
the  12th  year  of  rius  VI. 's  pontificate, 
by  Antinori.  It  is  of  red  granite,  with- 
out hieroglyphics,  and  is  broken  into 
2  or  3  pieces.  It  formerly  stood  in 
front  of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
being  the  fellow  of  that  in  front  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  was  consequently 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Claudius,  a.d, 
.57.  The  height  of  the  shaft,  without 
the  base,  is  45  feet.  At  the  sides  of 
this  obelisk  stand  the  Colossal  Equestrian 
Group  which  have  been  called  Castor 
and  Pollux  by  recent  antiquaries. 
They  are  undoubtedly  of  Grecian 
workmanship,  and,  if  we  could  believe 
the  Latin  inscription  on  the  pedestals, 
they  are  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  But  as  they  were  found  in 
the  Baths  of  Constantine,  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  in- 
scriptions; the  statues  are  evidently 
centuries  older  than  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine, and  no  inscriptions  of  his  time 
can  be  worth  much  as  authority. 
Canova  entertained  no  doubt  of  their 
Greek  origin,  and  admired  their  fine 
anatomy  and  action. 

Obelisk  of  the  Trinita  dei  Monti, 
erected  also  by  Antinori  in  1 789,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  an  obelisk 
of  red  granite,  with  hieroglyphics.  It 
formerly  stood  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust. 
The  height  of  the  shaft,  without  the 
base  and  ornaments,  is  about  48  feet. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio,  also  erected 
in  1 792  by  Antinori,  an  obelisk  of  red 
granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  broken  into  5  pieces.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
monuments:  it  has  been  illustrated 
with  great  learning,  and  has  been 
admired  for  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  hieroglyphics  which  remain. 
According  to  Lepsius*  interpretation 
of  these  hieroglyphics,  it  was  erected 


in  honour  of  Psammeticus  I.,  of  the 
26th  dynasty,  6j  centuries  before 
Christ.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
Augustus,  from  Heliopolis,  and  placed 
in  the  Campus  Marti  us,  where,  as  we 
learn  from  the  well-known  description 
of  Pliny,  it  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  celebrated  gnomon  or  sun-dial. 
It  was  first  discovered,  underground  in 
the  Piazza  dell'  Impresa,  in  the  time  of 
Julius  II.,  but  was  not  removed  until 
that  of  Pius  VI. ;  the  pedestal,  with 
the  inscription,  is  situated  beneath  one 
of  the  chapels  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  The 
fragments  of  the  Aurelian  column, 
which  was  found  near  where  this 
obelisk  now  stands,  were  employed 
to  repair  it,  and  to  form  the  pedestal. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  without  the  base 
and  ornaments  is  72  feet ;  the  height  of 
the  whole,  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  bronze  globe,  is  134^  feet. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Pincio,  in  the  centre 
of  the  public  gardens  on  the  Pincian 
Hill,  erected  3iere,  in  1822,  by  Pius 
VII.,  a  small  granite  obelisk,  with 
hieroglyphics,  found  near  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Uroce  in  Gerusalemme,  on  the 
site  of  the  Circus  Varianus.  According 
to  ChampoUion's  interpretation  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  it  was  erected  in  honour 
of  Antinous,  in  the  name  of  Hadrian 
and  Sabina.  The  height  of  the  shaft 
without  the  base  is  30  feet. 

There  is  a  small  obelisk  in  thegrounds 
of  the  Villa  Mattei,  on  the  Cselian, 
found  near  the  Capitol.  It  is  partly 
ancient,  and  was  found,  with  that 
in  the  Piazza  della  Minerva,  on  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Isis.  It  bears  an 
hieroglyphical  inscription  of  the  time 
of  Psammeticus  II.  It  was  lengthened 
with  another  block  of  granite ;  and  be- 
tween the  two  stones  were  crushed  the 
hands  of  the  mason  who  superintended 
the  work,  and  who  had  them  caught  by 
the  sudden  sliding  down  of  the  upper 
piece. 

§  20.  Buildings  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

House  of  Cola  di  JRienzo,  called  by  the 
people  that  of   Pilate,   and  formerly 
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described  as  the  Torre  di  Manzone,  a 
remarkable  brick  building  of  2  stories, 
at  the  end  of  the  Vicolo  della  Fonta- 
nella,  near  the  Temple  of  Fortuna 
VirUis,  and  the  E.  side  of  the  Ponte 
Botto.  This  strange  and  incongruous 
structure  is  covered  with  fragments  of 
columns  and  ancient  ornaments  of 
various  periods,  capriciously  thrown 
together,  without  any  regard  to  the 
principles  of  taste  or  architectural 
uniformity.  On  the  side  fronting  the 
V.  della  Fontanella  is  an  arch,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  once  a  doorway, 
over  which  is  a  long  inscription,  which 
has  given  rise  to  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  antiquarian  controversy.  It 
is  in  the  worst  style  of  the  old  rhyming 
verse,  of  which  the  last  5  lines  may  be 
quoted  as  an  example : — 

•*  Primus  de  primis  magnxus  Nicolaos  ab  imis, 
Erezit  patrom  decus  ob  renovare  suorum, 
Stat   Palais   Crescens    matrisque   Theodora 

nomen, 
Hoc  colmen  damm  caro  de  pignoie  gessit, 
Davidi  triboit  qui  Pater  exhiboit." 

At  the  upper  part  of  this  inscription  are 
numerous  imtial  letters;  the  Padre 
Gabrini  has  endeavoured  to  show  that 
they  represent  the  titles  of  Cola  di 
Bienzo,  the  last  of  the  Roman  tribunes  : 
the  following  explanation  of  a  part  of 
them  may  be  received  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole : — n.  t.  s.  c.  l.  p.  t.  f.  o.  r.  s. 
NIC.  D.  D.  T.  D.  D.  F.  s.  Nicolaus,  TH- 
hunus,  Severus,  Clemens,  Laurenti  {Lihe' 
rator  ?),  P.  (PairwB?),  Teuthonici,  Filius, 
GaMnius,  Romce,  Servaior,  Nioolam, 
dedity  damum,  totam,  Davidi,  Dilecto, 
Filio;  suo.  This  conjecture  assumes 
that  the  long  Latin  inscription  refers 
also  to  Cola  and  to  the  bequest  of  the 
house  to  his  son  David.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  ingenuity  or 
imagination  of  the  antiquary,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  pompous  phraseology 
corresponds  with  the  titles  assumed  by 
Cola  di  Rienzo  in  his  official  acts.  In 
that  extraordinary  document,  dated 
from  the  Piazza  of  the  Lateran, 
Aug.  1, 1347,  citing  the  emperors  and 
electors  to  appear  before  Mm,  which 
will  be  found  quoted  by  Zeferino  Re, 
in  his  curious  work  *  La  Vita  di  Cola 
di  Rienzo/  published  at  ForU  in  1828, 
the  Tribune  styles  himself,  "  Nicola 


severo  e  clemente,  liberatore  di  BomOj 
zelatore  delV  Italia^  amatore  del  mondo 
interOy  Tribuno  augusto"  On  the  archi- 
trave of  one  of  the  windows  is  the 
following  inscription,  ascribed  by  the 
antiquaries  to   Petrarch: — adsv  .  ro- 

MANIS  .  ORANDIS  .  HONOR  .  POPVLIS.     It 

can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  true 
meaning  of  these  inscriptions  can  ever 
be  much  more  than  mere  matter  of 
conjecture;  and  it  would  be  an  un- 
profitable task  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  recent  writers  consider  the 
architecture  to  belong  to  the  11th 
century,  and  gather  from  the  inscrip- 
tions that  Nicholas,  son  of  Crescen- 
tius  and  Theodora,  fortified  the  house 
and  gave  it  to  David  his  son;  that 
this  Crescentius  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  patrician  who  roused  the 
people  against  the  Ekuperor  Otho  III. ; 
and  that  the  building  may  have  been 
inhabited  by  Cola  £  Rienzo  3  cen- 
turies later  (1347).  Others  sup- 
pose that  it  was  destroyed  in  1313  by 
Arlotto  degli  Stefaueschi,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Roman  tribune  in  its  present 
form.  The  popular  tradition  is  in 
favour  of  this  opinion,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  interest  of  the  building 
is  entirely  derived  from  its  presumed 
connection  with  the  "Spirto  gentil** 
of  Petrarch,  to  whom  the  author  of 
*  Childe  Harold '  has  given  additional 
immortality : — 

**  Then  tarn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name. 
From  her  ten  thousand  ^ants  turn  to  thee, 
Aedeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame— 
The  friend  of  Petrarch— hope  of  Italy— 
Rienzil  last  of  Romans  I    While  the  tree 
Of  Freedom's  wither'd  tnmk  puts  forth  a  leaf, 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be— 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief— 

Her  new-born  Numa  tiion^with  reign,  alas  I 
too  brief." 

The  style  of  the  edifice  and  its  de- 
corations marks  a  period  when  art 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  and  the  strange 
collection  of  ornaments  and  fragments 
of  antiquity  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
illustration  of  the  taste  and  character 
of  the  times  of,  or  contemporaneous 
with,  "the  last  of  the  Roman  Tri- 
bunes." 

Tordi  Contiy  a  huge  brick  tower  on  the 
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W.  declivity  of  the  Quirinal,  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name  and  near  the  Piazza 
delle  Carette,  erected  by  Nicholas  I. 
in  858,  and  rebuilt  in  1216  by  Inno- 
cent III.,  both  popes  being  of  the 
Conti  family,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name.  Originally  of  stone,  and 
based  upon  square  tufa  blocks  used  in 
some  building  of  the  kingly  period, 
but  subsequently  cased  with  brick 
and  strengthened  with  buttresses,  this 
tower  was  of  great  altitude,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Petrarch,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  as  "  Turris  ilia  toto  orb6  unica 
quae  comitum  dicebatur."  It  formed, 
like  the  other  towers  of  the  same  kind, 
a  place  of  safety  and  defence  during  the 
troubled  times  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
was  injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1348, 
and  was  partly  pulled  down  by  Urban 
VIII.  The  view  from  the  summit  will 
well  repay  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent. 
This  tower,  or  what  now  remains  of 
it,  is  supposed  to  stand  upon,  or  very 
near  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Tellus  or 
of  the  Earth,  which  was  situated  near 
the  house  of  Spurius  Cassius,  the  Con- 
sul, who  in  B.  c.  485  was  hurled  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  in  later  times  of 
Pompey. 

Totre  delle  Milizie,  on  the  Quirinal, 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  Magnanapoli, 
and  within  the  grounds  of  the  con- 
vent of  Sta.  Caterina  da  Siena.  This 
large  brick  tower  has  been  called  by 
the  ciceroni  the  Tower  of  Nero,  and 
pointed  out  to  unsuspecting  travellers 
as  the  place  from  which  Nero  beheld 
the  fire  of  Rome.  We  know  from 
Tacitus  that  the  emperor  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  the  city  from  the 
Esquiline,  and  the  masonry  of  this 
building  shows  that  it  is  of  mediaeval 
period.  Its  construction  is  generally 
attributed  to  Pandulfo  della  Suburra, 
senator  of  Rome,  in  1210,  although 
some  writers  suppose  that  it  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  nearly  a 
century  later  (1303),  and  to  stand  on  a 
site  occupied  by  the  barracks  in  which 
the  troops  of  Trajan  were  quartered. 

There  are  two  well-preserved  spe- 
cimens of  mediaeval  towers,  although 
smaller,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  on 
the  W.  declivity  of  the  Quirinal ;  one, 


XheTurre  del  Grillo,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Via  del  Grillo,  behind  the  Forum  of 
Augustus ;  and  the  second  in  the  Via 
delle  3  Cannelle,  which  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Colonnas  from  their 
armorial  column  upon  it ;  built  into  one 
side  of  it  are  some  good  and  ancient 
architectural  sculptures,  placed  here 
by  a  certain  Gualdus  Arimini,  as  stated 
on  an  inscription  beneath.  Both  these 
towers  are  square,  of  fine  brick- 
work, and  surmounted  by  a  gallery 
or  projecting  parapet,  the  supports  of 
which,  in  white  marble,  still  remain. 
There  are  2  similar  towers,  but  less  well 
preserved,  behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Martino 
Monti  (p.  199),  in  the  valley  between  the 
Esquiline  and  Viminal  hills,  and  several 
mutilated  ones  in  the  Trastevere  ;  that 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Ponte  Sisto 
bears  the  name  of  the  Pierleone  family. 
The  one  called  the  Tor  diForti,  attached 
to  a  stronghold  of  the  Counts  of  Anguil- 
lara,  near  the  Piazza  de  San  Crisogono, 
dates  from  the  13th  or  14th  centary. 

§  21.  Fountains. 

La  Fontana  Paolina,  on  the  Janicu*^ 
lum,  the  most  abundant,  and  perhaps 
the  most  imposing,  of  all  the  Roman 
fountains.  It  was  erected  by  Paul  V. 
in  1612,  from  the  designs  of  Fontana: 
both  their  names  are  commemo- 
rated in  that  of  the  fountain.  The 
elevation  of  the  fountain  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  facade  of  a  church ;  it  has 
6  Ionic  columns  of  red  granite,  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which 
stood  in  the  Forum  Transitorium  {see 
p.  44).  Between  the  columns  are  5 
niches,  3  large  and  2  smaller.  In  the 
larger  ones  3  cascades  fall  into  an 
immense  basin,  and  in  the  smaller 
niches  are  2  dragons,  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  pope,  each  of  which 
pours  out  a  stream  of  water  into  the 
same  basin.  The  water  is  collected 
from  springs  about  the  lake  of  Brac- 
ciano,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  the 
aqueduct  called  the  Acqua  Paola, 
which,  after  forming  this  noble  foun- 
tain, serves  to  turn  the  chief  part  -of 
the  city  flour-mills,  situated  in  the 
streets  between  the  Janiculum  and  the 
Tiber.    The  style  of  the  fountain  is  not 
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in  the  best  taste,  but  the  effect  of  the  I  by  Filippo  Valle ;   above  them  are  2 
water  can  hardly  be  surpassed.    The   bas-reliefs, — one  by  Andrea  Bergondi, 


view  from  this  fountain,  which  is  now 
reached  by  an  excellent  road  leading  to 
S.  Pietro  di  Montorio  and  the  Porta 
di  S.  Pancrazio,  over  the  whole  of 
Rome  and  the  Campagna,  is  very  fine. 

Fontana  del'  Tritoney  the  fountain  in 


representing  Marcus  Agrippa,  who 
brought  the  Acjua  Virgo  into  Rome; 
the  other  by  Giovanni  Grossi,  repre- 
senting the  young  virgin  who  pointed 
out  the  springs  to  the  .  soldiers  of 
Agrippa,  as  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  that  aqueduct  (see  p.  95).  Between 
the  Piazza  BarberinL    It  is  composed   the  pil'asters  are  2  rows  of  windows. 


of  4  dolphins  supporting  a  large  open 
shell,  upon  which  sits  a  Triton,  who 
blows  up  the  water  from  a  conque  shell, 
which  he  holds  in  his  hands,  to  a  great 
height.  It  is  from  the  design  of  Bernini. 

Fontana  delle  Tartarughe,  in  the 
Piazza  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
Palazzo  Mattel,  so  called  from  the  4 
tortoises  which  ornament  it.  It  has 
4  bronze  youthful  figures  in  very  grace- 
ful attitudes  supporting  a  tazza,  from 
which  the  water  flows  into  the  basin. 
The  design,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
has  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael by  Passavant;  the  figures  are 
by  Taddeo  Landini. 

Fontana  di  D^evi,  the  largest  and  most 
celebrated  of  the  modern  fountains  in 
Rome,  was  erected  by  Clement  XII. 
in  1735,  from  the  designs  of  Niccol6 
Salvi.  The  water  is  made  to  fall  over 
artificial  rocks ;  above  which,  in  a  large 
niche  in  the  centre  of  the  facade,  is  a 
colossal  figure  of  Neptune  standing  in 
his  car  drawn  by  horses  and  attended 
by  Tritons.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  very  questionable  taste 
of  this  design  would  escape  the  cri- 
ticism of  Forsvth :  he  calls  it  "  another 
pompous  confusion  of  fable  and  fact, 
gods  and  ediles,  aqueducts  and  sea- 
monsters  ;  but  the  rock-work  is  grand, 
proportioned  to  the  stream  of  water,  and 
a  fit  basement  for  such  architecture  as 
a  castel  d'ac^ua  required,  not  for  the 
frittered  Corinthian  which  we  find 
there."  The  Tritons,  horses,  &c., 
and  other  figures  of  the  fountain,  are 
by  Pietro  Bracci.  The  facade  of  the 
Palazzo  Piombino,  against  which  it 
stands,  has  4  columns  and  6  pilasters  of 
travertine,  of  the  Corinthian  order; 
between  the  columns  are  statues  of 
Salubrity  and  Abundance,  sculptured 


The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  attic, 
bearing  an  inscription  in  honour  of 
Clement  XII.  Close  to  the  fountain 
in  the  Via  della  Stampetia  Camerale 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Sala  Dantesca, 
a  large  elegant  hall,  where  public 
concerts,  balls,  and  entertainments  are 
frequently  given  during  the  winter. 

Fountains  of  the  Piazza  Navona. — 
This  piazza  contains  3  fountains. 
Those  at  the  extremities  were  erected 
by  Gregory  XIII.  The  Triton  holding 
a  dolphin  by  the  tail  is  by  Bernini ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
figures  to  call  for  particular  notice. 
The  central  fountain,  which  supports 
the  obelisk  brought  from  the  Circus 
of  Romulus,  was  raised  bv  Bernini 
in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.  '  It 
forms  a  circular  basin,  73  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  mass  of  rock  in  the 
centre,  to  which  are  chained  4  river- 
gods,  representing  the  Danube,  the 
Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  the  Rio  della 
Plata.  In  grottoes  pierced  in  the  rock 
are  placed  a  sea-horse  on  one  side,  and 
a  lion  on  the  other.  The  figures  and 
the  design  of  the  whole  fountain  are 
almost  below  criticism ;  Forsyth  calls 
it  "  a  fable  of  -^sop  done  into  stone." 
The  Piazza  Navona  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Stadium.  It  was  entirely  levelled  and 
repaved  in  the  shape  of  a  circus  a  few 
years  ago,  and  being  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated with  gas  candelabras  at  night,  is 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  quarter  of  the  city,  especially 
when  the  band  plays,  on  summer  even- 
ings. 

Fontana  della  Barcaccia^  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  in  the  form  of  a  boat, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was 
designed  by  Bernini,  in  commemora- 
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tion  of  the  great  flood  of  1 598,  during 
which  a  boat  was  left  by  the  retiring 
waters  in  the  very  place  where  the 
fountain  was  constructed.  It  has  little 
beauty  to  recommend  it.  The  Piazza 
di  Spagna  is  more  celebrated  for  the 
magnificent  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  Trinitk  de*  Monti,  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Innocent  XIII.,  at  the  expense 
of  a  French  nobleman,  Geuffier,  and 
finished  in  1 725,  from  funds  bequeathed 
by  him  for  that  purpose. 

Fontana  delV  Acqua  Felice,  more 
generally  called  the  Fontana  d^  Ter- 
mini, near  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
Under  the  former  name  it  has  been 
celebrated  by  Tasso  in  some  of  his 
finest  Rhne.  This  fountain  was  de- 
signed by  Domenico  Fontana.  It  has 
3  niches.  In  the  central  one  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Moses  striking  the 
rock,  by  Prospero  da  Brescia,  who  is 
said  to  nave  died  of  grief  at  the  ridi- 
cule excited  by  his  performance.  In 
the  side  niches  are  figures  of  Aaron, 
by  Giobattista  della  rorta,  and  of 
Gideon,  by  Flaminio  Vacca. 

Fountains  in  the  Piazza  dell*  Popolo. — 
There  are  6  fountains  in  the  piazza. 
Four  of  them,  ornamented  with  lions 
in  the  Egyptian  style,  are  placed  round 
the  obelisk,  the  two  others,  called  di 
Horna  and  del  Nettuno,  from  the  colossal 
groups  which  surmount  their  beautiful 
basins,  are  in  the  centre  of  the  two 
hemicycles.  They  were  designed  by 
Valadier, 

F<mntains  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
— These  ijiagnificent  but  simple  vases 
are  better  calculated  to  give  general 
pleasure  than  any  other  fountains  in 
Home.  They  were  designed  by  Carlo 
Mademo.  The  water  is  thrown  up 
to  a  height  of  about  18  feet,  and  falls 
back  into  a  basm  of  Oriental  granite, 
1 5  feet  in  diameter ;  it  runs  over  the 
sides  of  this  into  an  octagonal  basin  of 
travertine,  about  28  feet  in  diameter, 
forming  a  mass  of  spray,  upon  which  the 
sun  at  times  paints  the  most  beautiful 
rainbows.  Tlie  height  of  the  jet  above 
the  pavement  of  the  piazza  is  64 
feet. 


Fountains  of  the  Piazza  Famese, — 
Like  the  fountains  in  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter's,  these  are  simple  jets  falling 
into  magnificent  oblong  granite  basins, 
each  17  feet  long,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla. 

Fountain  of  the  Ponte  Sisto,  placed  op- 
posite the  Via  Giulia,  near  me  bridge 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This 
pretty  fountain  was  constructed  by 
Paul  v.,  from  the  designs  of  Fontana. 
It  is  formed  of  2  Ionic  columns,  sup- 
porting an  attic.  From  an  aperture  in 
the  large  niche  the  water  falls  in  a 
body  into  a  basin  below. 

Fontana  del  Campidoglio,  at  the  foot 
of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Senator  on  the  Capitol. 
It  was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  is 
ornamented  with  3  ancient  statues. 
That  in  the  centre  is  a  sitting  marble 
figure  of  Minerva,  draped  with  por- 
phyry, found  at  Cori.  The  colossal 
recumbent  figures  at  the  side  represent 
the  Nile  and  the  Tiber.  They  were 
found  among  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Constantine  on  the  Quirinal,  and  are 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

Fountain  of  the  Quirinal,  erected  by 
Pius  VII.,  a  simple  but  pretty  jet, 
flowing  from  a  noble  basin  of  grey 
Oriental  granite,  25  feet  in  diameter, 
found  in  the  Forum.  This  Piazza  has 
been  much  lowered,  and  a  better 
approach  effected  by  diminishing  the 
declivity  of  the  Via  della  Dataria, 
during  the  works  for  which  immense 
substructions  in  rubble-work  of  Aure- 
lian's  Temple  of  the  Sun,  extending  into 
the  Colonna  Gardens,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Servian  Wall,  were  discovered. 
Along  this  ascent  have  been  placed  in 
niches  several  Senatorial  statues,  and 
a  huge  modem  inscription  in  honour 
of  Pius  IX.,  and  of  the  ephemeral 
municipal  authorities  under  whom  the 
works  were  conducted. 

§  22.  Piazzas. 

The  Piazza  del  Popolo,  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  designed  by  Vala- 
dier, under  Pius  Vll.,  formed,  before 
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the  introduction  of  railways,  a  nobly 
impressive  entrance  into  Borne.  This 
and  the  other  piazzas  worthy  of  note, 
and  all  the  great  squares  in  front  of 
the  principal  churches,  are  sufficiently 
described  in  the  account  of  the  monu- 
ments or  public  buildings  from  which 
they  derive  their  names.  The  only 
one  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is 
the  least  attractive,  though  not  the 
least  celebrated,  the 

Piazza  di  Pasquino,  at  the  angle  of 
the  Braschi  Palace,  near  the  Piazza 
Navona.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  well-known  torso  called  the  statue 
of  Fasquin,  a  mutilated  fragment  of 
an  ancient  one  found  here  in  the 
IGth  centy.,  and  considered  to  repre- 
sent Menelaus  supporting  the  dead 
body  of  Patroclus.  Notwithstanding 
the  injuries  it  has  sustained,  enough 
remains  to  justify  the  admiration  it 
has  received  from  artists.  Baldinucci, 
in  his  Life  of  Bernini,  tells  us  that 
it  was  considered  by  that  sculptor  the 
finest  fragment  of  antiquity  in  Rome. 
It  derives  its  modern  name  from  a 
tailor  called  Pasquino,  who  kept  a 
shop  opposite,  which  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  tlie  gossips  of  the  city, 
and  from  which  their  satirical  wit- 
ticisms on  the  manners  and  follies 
of  the  day  obtained  a  ready  circula- 
tion. The  fame  of  Pasquin  is  per- 
petuated in  the  term  pasquinade,  and 
has  thus  become  European ;  but  Rome 
is  the  only  place  in  which  he  flourishes. 
The  statue  of  Marforio,  which  for- 
merly stood  near  the  Arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  was  made  the  vehicle  for 
replying  to  the  attacks  of  Pasquin,  and 
for  many  years  they  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  of  wit  and  repartee.  When  Marforio 
was  removed  to  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Pope  wished  to  remove 
Pasquin  also ;  but  the  Duke  di  Braschi, 
to  whom  it  belonged,  would  not  give 
his  consent.  Adrian  VI.  attempted  to 
arrest  his  career  by  ordering  the  statue 
to  be  burnt  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber ; 
but  one  of  the  pope's  friends,  Lodo- 
vico  Suessano,  saved  him,  by  sug- 
gesting that  his  ashes  would  turn  into 
frogs,  and  croak  more  terribly  than 
before.  The  modern  Romans  seem 
to  regard  Pasquino  as   part  of  their 


social  system :  in  the  absence  of  a  free 
press,  he  has  become  in  some  measure 
the  organ  of  public  opinion,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  event  upon  which  he 
does  not  pronounce  judgment.'  Some 
of  his  sayings  are  extremely  broad  for 
the  atmosphere  of  Rome,  but  many  of 
them  are  very  witty,  and.  fully  main- 
tain the  character  of  his  fellow-citizens 
for  satirical  epigrams  and  repartee. 
On  the  visit  of  the  emperor  Francis  of 
Austria  to  Rome,  the  following  ap- 
peared:— "  Gaudium  vrhis,  Fletus  pro- 
vinciarum^  Eisus  mundi,'*  On  the  elec- 
tion of  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1503,  the 
following  satirical  acrostic  appeared, 
to  mark  the  date  mccccxl.  :— "  MuUi 
ccBci  cardinales  creaverunt  ccecum  deci- 
mum  (X)  Leonem"  During  a  bad  har- 
vest in  the  time  of  Pius  VI.,  when  the 
pagnotta,  or  loaf  of  2  bajocchi,  had 
decreased  considerably  in  size,  the 
passion  of  the  pope  for  the  inscription 
which  records  his  munificence  on  so 
many  of  the  statues  in  the  Vatican 
was  satirised  by  the  exhibition  of  one 
of  these  little  rolls,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Munificentid  Pit  Sexti,**  The 
proceedings  of  Pius  VI.  were  fre- 
quently treated  by  Pasquino  with  con- 
siderable severity.  When  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's  was  completed  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  was  placed  over 
the  principal  door : — "  Quod  ad  Templi 
Vaticani  omamentum  puhlica  vota  flagita- 
bant,  Pius  VI.  fecit/*  &c.  Pasquin's 
reply  was  as  follows : — 

"  Pablica  1  mentlris ;  Non  publica  vota  fuere, 
Sed  tumidi  ingenil  vota  faere  tai." 

Canova  exhibited  his  draped    figure 

of  Italy  for  the  monument  of  Alfieri 

during  the  French  invasion ;   Pasquin 

immediately  exhibited  this  criticism: — 

•'  Canova  questa  volta  V  ba  sbagliata. 
Ha  I'  Italia  vestita,  ed  h  spogliata." 

Soon  after  certain  decrees  of  Napoleon 
had  been  put  in  force,  the  city  was 
desolated  by  a  severe  storm,  upon 
which  Pasquin  did  not  spare  the  em- 
peror : — 

*\  L' Altissimo  in  sti,  ci  manda  la  tempesta, 
'  L'Altissimo  qua  giti,  ci  toglia  quel  cbe  resta, 
E  fra  le  Due  Altissimi, 
Stiamo  noi  tnuUssimi." 

His  satires  frequently  consist  of  dia- 
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logaes,  of  which  the  following  are  fair 
examples : — 

**  I  Fraucesi  son'  tatti  ladri. 
Non  tutti— ma  Baonaparte." 

On  the  marriage  of  a  young  Roman, 
called  CesaFe,  to  a  girl  called  Roma, 
Pasquin  gave  the  following  advice : — 
"  Cave,  Ccesar,  ne  tua  Roma  Jiespv^lica 
fiat!**  On  the  next  day  the  man 
replied,  **  Cassar  imperat!**  Pasquin, 
however,  would  not  he  outdone,  and 
answered,  "  Ergo  coronahiiur.**  His 
distich  on  the  appointment  of  Hol- 
stenius  and  his  two  successors,  as 
lihrarians  of  the  Vatican,  is  histo- 
rically interesting.  Holstenius  had 
abjured  Protestantism,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  by  Leo  AUatius,  a 
Chian,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
a  S^an,  Evode  Assemani.  Pasquin 
noticed  these  events  in  the  following 
lines : — 

"  Prasfuit  hseretlcos.    Post  hunc,  scbismaticus. 
At  nunc 
Prasest  Turca.    Petri  bibliotheca,  vale  I " 

Another  remarkable  saying  is  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  celebrated  bull 
of  Urban  VIII.,  excommunicating  all 
persons  who  took  snufif  in  the  churches 
of  Seville.  On  the  publication  of  this 
decree  Pasquin  appropriately  quoted 
the  beautiful  passage  in  Job,  "  Wilt 
thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  ? 
and  wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  ?" 
Contra  folium,  quod  vento  rapitur,  osten- 
dis  potentiam  tuam,  et  stipulam  siccam 
persequeris  9 

§  23.    Promenades,  Public  Walks, 
OR  Passeggiate. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Rome 
have  done  much  of  late  years  towards 
increasing  and  ornamenting  these 
places  of  public  resort,  and  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  number  and  the 
extent  of  the  magnificent  villas  which 
surround  the  city,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  walls,  and  which  are  most 
liberally  thrown  open  to  the  public  by 
their  owners,  Rome  appears  to  be  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  city  in  the 
world  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
its  promenades,  except,  perhaps,  by 
London  and  Paris. 


The  most  beautiful  and  frequented 
is  that  on  the  Monte  Pincio,  occupying 
all  the  level  space  between  the  Muro 
Torto  and  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Medicis.  These  gardens  are  ap- 
proached by  a  fine  drive  rising  from 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  constructed  in 
the  reign  of  Pius  VII.  On  this  ascent 
has  been  placed  as  a  fountain  an  im- 
mense urn  in  Egyptian  granite,  dis- 
vered  some  years  ago  in  the  Piazza  di 
Venezia,  but  originally  found  in  a  vine- 
yard beyond  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo ;  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  masses  of  this 
material  in  Rome,  measuring  more 
than  860  cubic  feet.  The  other  ascents 
are  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  passing 
before  the  ch.  of  la  Trinita  de  Monti 
and  the  Villa  Medici.  The  gardens 
are  handsomely  laid  out  in  flower- 
beds, drives,  and  walks.  In  the  centre 
is  the  obelisk,  discovered  in  the  Circus 
of  Varianus,  noticed  above,  and  dedi- 
cated by  Hadrian  to  Antinous.  From 
the  terraces  overlooking  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  we  descry  one  of  the  finest 
prospects  of  Rome,  with  the  Vatican  and 
Janicule  hills  in  the  background.  It 
was  from  here  that  the  celebrated  Gi- 
randola,  or  fireworks  on  Easter  Monday 
and  on  the  evening  after  the  festival 
of  St.  Peter's,  were  formerly  exhibited. 
This  promenade  is  the  most  fashionable 
and  frequented  at  Rome,  especially 
during  the  fine  afternoons  of  winter 
and  spring. 

A  Fountain,  with  an  hydraulic  clock, 
supplied  by  the  Marcian  Aqueduct,  a 
gymnastic-yard  for  children,  and  a  col- 
lection of  busts  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italians,  are  late  additions  to  this  lovely 
promenade. 

The  Passeggiata  di  S.  Gregorio, 
near  the  ch.  of  that  name  and  the 
Coliseum,  is  planted  with  mimosas, 
and  affords  an  agreeable  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring poorer  quarters  during  the  heat 
of  the  summer  months. 

Giardino  del  GtarUcolo,  a  small  but 
very  pretty  public  garden  between  the 
ch.  of  S.  Pietro  Montorio  and  the 
Fontana  Paolina,  crossed  by  the  new 
avenue  leading  to  the  Villa  Pamphili- 
Doria.  It  commands  an  extensive  view 
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over  the    city,    the    Campagna,    the  |  at  once  simple  and  grand :  the  form 
moantains,  and  the  sea-coast,  and  it  is   was  oblong,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 


mnch  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Trastevere  quarter. 

Connected  with  the  public  walks, 
may  be  mentioned  the  municipal  nur- 
sery grounds  (^Semenzaio  Comunale), 
nearly  opposite  the  Thermse  of  Cara- 
calla,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  plants 
to  ornament  the  gardens  and  thorough- 
&re8 ;  seeds,  plants,  and  cuttings  of  all 
descriptions  may  be  bought  at  these 
grounds.  They  are  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
bisto,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Camena;,  and  close  to  the  real  locality 
of  the  fountain  of  Egeria  (see  Index). 

§  24.  Basilicas. 

There  are  5  great  Basilicas,  and  8 
lesser  ones,  in  Rome  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  first  are  called 
Patriarchal,  in  honour  of  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  viz.  of  Rome 
itself,  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  are,  the 
Vatican  or  St.  Peter's,  the  Lateran  or 
St.  John's,  the  Liberian  or  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  the  Ostian  or  San  Paolo, 
and  San  Lorenzo,  the  two  latter  being 
without  the  walls.  Of  the  minor 
basilicas,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Sessorian  or  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme,  the  Appian  or  S.  Sebastiano, 
the  Constantinian  or  SS.  Apostoli,  the 
Endoxian  or  S.  Pietro  in  Vincula,  &c. 
The  five  principal  basilicas  we  shall 
describe  first,  as  constituting  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the 
capital  of  Christianity ;  the  minor  ones 
will  be  included  in  our  description  of 
the  churches  properly  speaking. 

Many  of  the  first  churches  were  un- 
doubtealy  those  edifices  which,  during 
the  Pagan  rule,  had  served  as  courts 
of  justice,  or  seats  of  the  public  tri- 
bunals, and  which  as  such  bore  the 
name  of  Basilicas.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  when  its  exercise  was  per- 
mitted in  public,  after  the  Peace  of 
the  Church  under  Constantine,  the 
churches  which  were  erected  expressly 
for  the  new  worship  appear  to  have 
been  built  on  the  plan  of  these  pre- 
existing edifices.     Their  design  was 


two  side  aisles,  which  were  separated 
by  lines  of  columns;    arches  sprang 
from  these  columns,    supporting  the 
high  walls  which  sustained  the  wooden 
roof.     These  walls  were  pierced  with 
windows,  by  which  the  whole  building 
was  lighted.     In  most  instances,  the 
tribune,  or  apsis,  was  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  nave,  and  its  vault  covered 
with  mosaics.     In  front  there  was  an 
enclosed  square  called  the  quadripor' 
ticuSy  having  a  colonnade  round  3  of 
its  sides;  both  of  which  dispositions 
may  be  seen  in  the  interesting  ch. 
of  San  Clemente  (see  p.  166).     The 
Roman  basilicas  have  undergone  nu- 
merous additions  and   alterations  in 
modem  times,  and  many  of  them  have 
lost  their  characteristic  features;  but 
they  still  retain  their  ancient  rank  as 
metropolitan  churches.     The  old  ch. 
of  St.  Peter's  had  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  basilica;   and  for  this  reason 
the  present  building  preserves  the  same 
title,  although  all  that  characterises 
the  original  edifice  have  disappeared. 
We  shall  commence  our  description 
of  the  churches  with  this  most  mag- 
nificent of  Christian  temples,   which 
the  great  historian  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  so  truly 
designated  as  "  the  most  glorious  struc- 
ture that  ever  has  been  applied  to  the 
use  of  Religion.' 


»> 


1.  St.  Peter's.— Afi  early  as  a.d. 
90,  St.  Anacletus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  had  received  ordination  from  St. 
Peter  himself,  erected  an  oratory  on 
the  site  of  the  present  structure,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  the  remains  of 
the  Apostle  were  deposited  after  his 
crucifixion,  and  where  so  many  of  the 
early  Christians  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom. In  306  Constantine  the  Great 
founded  a  basilica  here,  which  con- 
tinued from  that  time  to  be  the  great 
attraction  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
fa9ade  of  this  basilica  may  be  seen 
in  Raphael's  fresco  of  the  Incendio  del 
Borgo ;  and  the  interior  is  introduced  in 
that  representing  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne,  and  still  better  on  a  paint- 
ing in  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Portico 
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in  the  subterranean  ch.    In  the  time 
of  Nicholas  V.  (1450)  ruin  menaced  it, 
and  that  pope  had  already  begun  a 
new  and  more  extensive  building  on 
the  plans  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti  and 
Bernardino  Rossellini,  when  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  was  arrested  by 
his  death.     Paul  II.   continued   the 
design ;    but  it  was   advancing  very 
slowly  at  the  accession  of  Julius  II., 
who  determined,  with  his  well-known 
energy,  to  resume  the  works   on   a 
grander    and   more  systematic   plan. 
Vasari  tells  us  that  he  was  animated 
to  the  task  by  the  design  for  his  tomb, 
which  Michel  Angelo  had  just  com- 
pleted.    He  accordingly  secured  the 
assistance  of  Bramante,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  1503,  and  began  bv 
pulling  down  a  part  of  the  walls  which 
had  been  erected  by  his  predecessors. 
His  design  was  a  Greek  cross,  with  an 
hexastyle  portico,  and  an  immense  cu- 
pola in  the  centre,  to  be  supported  upon 
4  colossal  piers.     In  1506  Julius  11. 
laid    the    foundation    of   Bramante's 
building,  under  the  pier  against  which 
the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  now  stands. 
The  4  piers,  and  the  ^rches  which 
spring  from  them,  were  ^e  only  parts 
completed  before  Bramante*s  death  in 
1514.     In  the  previous  year  Julius  had 
been  succeeded  by  Leo  X.    The  new 
pontiff  appointed  as  his  architects  Giu- 
liano  di  Sangallo,  Giovanni  da  Verona, 
and  Raphael,  who  has  left  some  very 
interesting  letters  relating  to  his  ap- 
pointment.   Sangallo,  however,  died  in 
1517,  and  Raphael  was  carried  off  pre- 
maturely in    1520.      Raphael's  plan, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Serlio's  work  on 
architecture,  was  a  Latin  cross;  but 
neither    he    nor   his   colleagues   had 
done  much  more  than  strengthen  the 
4  piers,  which  had  been  ibund  too 
weak  before  the  death  of  Bramante. 
Leo  X.  then  employed  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi,  who,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
meet  the  expense  of  Raphael's  plan, 
changed  the  design  from  a  Latin  to  a 
Greek  cross.  The  death  of  Leo  in  1 521 
checked  the  progress  of  the  works, 
and  his  two  inmiediate  successors  were 
unable  to  contribute  in  any  material 
degree  towards  the  execution  of  the 
design,  so  that  Peruzzi  could  do  little 


more  than  erect  the  tribune,  which 
was  completed  during  the  pontificate 
of   Clement  VII.      'The    next   pope, 
Paul  III.,  on  his  accession  in   1534, 
employed  Antonio  di  Sangallo,  who 
returned  to  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and   altered  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole    building,    as    moj    be    seen 
from  his  model,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Vatican,  but  he  died  before  he 
could  carry  emj  of  them  into  effect.* 
The  pope  appointed  Giulio  Romano  as 
his  successor ;  but  here  again  the  same 
fatality  occurred,  and  the  death  of  that 
artist  in  the  same  year  prevented  his 
entering  on  the  engagement.  The  work 
was  then  committed  to  Michel  Angelo, 
at  the  time  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age. 
The  letter  conferring  this  appointment 
is  still  preserved.    The  pope  gave  him 
unlimited  authority  to  alter^  or  pull 
down,  or  remodel  the  building,  pre- 
cisely on  his  own  plans.    Paul  III.  died 
in  1549,  and  his  successor,  Julius  III., 
in  spite  of  all  opposition  from  con- 
temporary artists,  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment of  Michel  Angelo.    Several 
letters  exist,  in  which  the  illustrious 
artist    describes   the    annoyances    to 
which  he  was  subjected  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  task;    and  one  written 
to  him  by  Vasari  is  well  known,  in 
which  he  advises  him  to    "fly  from 
the  ungrateful  Babylon,  which  was  un- 
able to  appreciate  his  genius."  Michel 
Angelo  immediately  returned  to  the 
design  of  a  Greek  cross,  enlarged  the 
tribune  and  the  2  transepts,  strength- 
ened the  piers  for  the  second  time,  and 
began  the  dome  on  a  plan  different 
from  that  of  Bramante,  declaring  that 
he  would  raise  the  Pantheon  in  the 
air.    The  drum  of  the  dome  was  com- 
pleted when  the  great  artist  was  carried 
off  in  1563,  at  the  age  of  89.    The 

*  The  models  of  Sangallo's  chnrch  and  of 
Michel  Angelo's  cupola  are  preaerved  In  an 
apartment  on  the  roof  of  St.  Peter's,  over  the 
chapel  of  St  Gregory.  It  is  entered  from  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  roof  of  the  Basilica.  To  visit 
them  a  special  permissimi  firom  the  Economo,  or 
head  of  the  Administration  of  the  Fftbrica  di  S. 
Pietro,  now  Monslgnore  Theodoli,  is  necessary, 
and  will  be  granted  on  making  a  written  appli- 
cation to  that  dignitary.  Sangallo's  design  of  a 
Greek  cross  would  have  been  preceded  by  a  heavy 
vestibule,  flanked  by  two  detached  bell-towexB 
or  campaniles. 
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chief  peculiarity  of  his  dome  consisted 
in  being  double,  leaving  a  consider- 
able space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
walls — a  plan  which  was  fortunately 
adopted  by  his  successors,  who  finished 
it  on  the  precise  plans  and  measure- 
ments which  he  had  laid  down.  Another 
part  of  his  design  was  to  make  the  front 
a  Corinthian  portico  like  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  which,  combined  with  the 
ground  plan  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
would  have  allowed  the  whole  mass  of 
dome  to  be  visible  from  the  piazza  below. 
Three  years  after  his  death,  in  1566, 
Pius  V.  appointed  Vignola  and  Pirro 
Ligorio  as  his  successors,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  adhere  in  every  parti- 
cidar  to  the  designs  of  M.  Angelo. 
Vignola  erected  the  2  lateral  cupolas, 
but  neither  he  nor  his  colleague  lived 
to  complete  the  dome.  This  honour 
was  reserved  for  Giacomo  della  Porta*, 
who  was  appointed  under  Gregory 
XIII.;  he  brought  it  to  a  successful 
termination  in  1.590,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Sixtus  v.,  who  was  so  anxious  to 
see  it  finished,  that  he  devoted  100,000 
gold  crowns  annually  to  the  work, 
and  employed  600  workmen  upon  it 
night  and  day.  When  the  dome  was 
finally  completed  it  was  calculated  that 
30,000  lbs.  weight  of  iron  had  been 
used  in  its  construction.  Giacomo 
della  Porta  continued  to  be  employed 
by  Oement  VIII.,  and  adorned  the  in- 
terior of  the  dome  with  mosaics.  Up  to 
his  death,  in  1601,  the  plans  of  Michel 
Angelo  had  been  faithfully  followed 
so  far  as  the  works  had  then  ad- 
vanced, and  the  only  portions  re- 
maining to  be  added  were  the  facade 
and  portico.  In  1605  Paul  V.  was 
elected  pope,  and,  being  desirous  of  see- 
ing the  whole  building  completed  during 
his  reign,  pulled  down  all  that  was 
then  standing  of  the  old  basilica,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  front  as  it 
now  stands,  in  1608.  He  employed 
Carlo  Mademo,  the  nephew  of  Fon- 
tana,  as  his  architect,  who  abandoned 
the  plan  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Latin  cross,  as  originally 
designed  by  Raphael.  He  also  built 
the  facade,  which  all  critics  concur  in 
condemning  as  ill  suited  to  the  ori- 
ginal design.    Its  great  defect  is  that 


it  conceals  the  dome,  which  is  so 
much. hidden  by  the  front,  that  there 
is  no  point  of  the  piazza  from  which 
it  can  be  combined  in  its  full  pro- 
portions with  the  rest  of  the  fabric. 
The  effect  of  its  gigantic  size  is  there- 
for© lost,  and  the  front,  instead  of 
being  subservient  to  the  dome,  is  made 
to  appear  so  prominent  that  the  grandest 
feature  of  the  building  hardly  seems 
to  belong  to  it.  Notwithstanding  this 
defect,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Mademo  has  been  more  severely  criti- 
cised than  he  deserved.  The  circum- 
stances which  controlled  his  design 
seem  to  have  been  altogether  forgotten, 
for,  although  the  heavy  balconies  which 
intersect  the  columns  of  the  fa9ade 
lessen  the  effect  and  size,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  were  necessary  for  the  papal 
benediction,  and  that  any  front  in 
which  they  did  not  form  an  essential 
part  would  have  been  as  great  an  ano- 
maly as  the  balcony  in  our  own  St. 
Paul's,  where  it  is  not  required.  The 
judgment  of  Forsyth,  which  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  adopt  without  reflection, 
dwells  on  Maderno*s  works  with  a 
harshness  of  criticism  strangely  in 
contradiction  to  his  praise  of  Sie  nave 
and  vestibule.  The  plan  of  the  Latin 
cross  was  not  a  novelty,  but  merely  a 
return  to  the  designs  of  Raphael :  a  pro- 
ceeding rendered  necessary  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  pope  to  include  that 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  old  basilica 
which  had  become  sacred  from  its 
shrines,  and  which  had  been  entirely 
excluded  in  the  plan  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  nave  was  finished  in  1612;  the 
fa9ade  and  portico  in  1614;  and  the 
ch.  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII. 
on  the  18th  November,  1626.  Under 
Alexander  VII.,  Bernini  began  in 
1667  the  magnificent  colonnade  which 
surrounds  the  Piazza,  Pius  VI.,  in 
1780,  erected  the  sacristy  from  the  de- 
signs of  Carlo  Marchionni,  gilded  the 
roof  of  the  interior,  and  placed  the 
2  clocks  on  the  facade.  From  the  first 
foundation,  therefore,  in  1450,  to  the  de- 
dication of  the  basilica  by  Urban  VIII., 
the  building  occupied  a  period  of  176 
years ;  and  if  we  include  in  the  calcu- 
lation the  works  of  Pius  VI.,  we  shall 
find  that  it  required  3^  centuries  to 
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bring  the  edifice  to  completion,  and  that 
its  progress  daring  that  period  extended 
over  the  reigns  of  no  less  than  43  popes. 
The  expenses  of  the  works  were  so 
great  that  both  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. 
resorted  to  the  sale  of  indulgences  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  them.  The 
excess  to  which  this  practice  was  carried 
is  well  known  to  have  created  that  re- 
action which  led  to  the  Reformation. 
At  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the 
cost  was  estimated  by  Carlo  Fontana 
at  46,800,498  scudi  (10,000,000/.),  ex- 
clusive of  the  sacristy  (900,000  scudi), 
bell-towers,  models,  mosaics,  &c.  The 
space  covered  by  the  buildings  of  St. 
Peter's  is  said  to  measure  240,000 
square  feet ;  the  original  plan  of  Bra- 
mante  would  have  covered  350,000,  or 
about  8  English  acres.  The  annual 
expenditure  on  repairs,  superintend- 
ence, &c.,  is  now  30,000  scudi  (6300/.). 
After  this  general  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  grandest  of  Christian 
temples,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  more 
detailed  description  of  its  different 
parts,  beginning  with  the 

Colonnades, — It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  anything  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  front  of  the  basilica,  or 
so  well  contrived  to  conceal  the  build- 
ings on  each  side  of  the  piazza,  as  these 
noble  porticoes.  They  were  designed 
by  Bernini,  in  the  pontificate  of  Alex- 
anderVII.  (1657-67),  and  are  generallj^ 
considered  as  his  masterpiece  in  archi- 
tecture. They  are  semicircular,  65 
feet  wide,  supported  by  4  rows  of 
columns,  48  feet  high,  arranged  so  as 
to  leave  sufficient  room  between  the 
inner  rows  for  the  passage  of  2  car- 
riages abreast.  The  number  of  co- 
lumns in  the  2  colonnades  is  284,  be- 
sides 64  pilasters.  On  the  entablature 
stand  192  statues  of  saints,  each  12  feet 
in  height.  The  whole  structure  and 
the  statues  are  of  travertine.  The  area 
enclosed  by  these  colonnades  measures 
in  its  greatest  diameter  or  breadth 
787  English  feet.  The  colonnades  ter- 
minate in  2  Galleries,  360  feet  long 
and  23  feet  wide,  which  lead  to  the 
vestibule  of  St.  Peter's.  These  gal- 
leries are  not  parallel  to  each  other, 
converging  towards  the  E.,  and  form- 
ing with  the  front  an  irregular  square,  i 


which  becomes  broader  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  fa9ade  of  the  basilica. 
This  arrangement  tends  to  diminish 
considerably  the  effect  of  the  building 
when  seen  from  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  piazza;  for  the  eye  is  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  the  great  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  colonnades  to  the 
facade,  and  it  is  only  by  walking  up 
to  the  steps  that  the  visitor  can  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  space  of  296  feet 
from  the  point  where  the  colonnades 
terminate  to  the  front  of  the  basilica. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps 
are  2  colossal  statues,  of  St.  Peter  by  De 
Fdbris,  and  St.  Paul  by  Tadolini,  erected 
by  Pius  IX. 

The  Facade  is  built  entirely  of  tra- 
vertine, from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
derno.  It  is  379  feet  long  and  1 48 J  feet 
high..  It  has  3  stories  and  an  attic, 
with  8  columns  and  4  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  Each  story  has  9 
windows,  and  is  disfigured  by  the  heavy 
balconies  from  which  the  pope  bestows 
his  benediction  on  certain  festivals. 
The  columns  are  8f  feet  in  diameter 
and  92^  feet  high,  including  the  capitals. 
On  the  attic  are  13  coloSssd  statues,  18^ 
feet  high,  representing  the  Saviour  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  inscription 
on  the  frieze  of  the  entablature  records 
its  completion  b^  Paul  V.  Five  open 
entrances  lead  into  the  magnificent 
Vestibule  (kk),  468  feet  long,  66  feet 
high,  and  50  feet  wide,  including  the 
2  extremities.  At  each  end  of  the 
vestibule  is  an  equestrian  statue ;  that 
on  the  rt.  (m)  is  Bernini's  of  Constantine, 
that  on  the  1.  (n)  of  Charlemagne  by 
Cornacchini.  Over  the  central  entrance 
to  the  vestibule,  and  consequently  oppo- 
site the  great  door  of  the  basilica,  is 
the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Navicella, 
representing  St.  Peter  walking  on  the 
sea,  sustained  by  the  Saviour.  It  was 
executed  hj  Giotto  in  1298,  assisted  by 
his  pupil  Pietro  Cavallini,  and  was 
placed  over  the  E.  entrance  to  the  qn<i- 
driporticus  in  front  of  the  old  basilica. 
On  the  destruction  of  that  edifice,  the 
mosaic  changed  places  several  times, 
and  was  at  length  placed  in  its  present 
position.  It  has  sunered  much  from 
restorations,  and   Lanzi  says  it  **has 
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been  so  mucli  repaired,  that  it  has  lost 
its  original  design,  and  seems  to  be 
executed  by  an   altogether  different 
artist/'    There  are  3  entrances  leading 
into  the  basUica,  corresponding  with 
these  to  the  vestibule.      The  bronze 
doors  of  the  central  one,  which  are  only 
opened    on  great  occasions,  belonged 
to  the  old  basilica,  and  were  executed 
in  the  15th  century,  byAntonio  Filarete, 
and  Siipone,  brother  of  Douatello.  The 
bas-reliefs  of   the    compartments  re- 
present Our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin 
above,  SS.   Paul    and  Peter   deliver- 
ing   the  keys  to  Eugenius  IV.,   and 
below  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  some  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Eugenius  IV.,  during  whose  pon- 
tificate they  were  cast,  particularly  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  Sigismund 
and  the  council  of  Florence.    The  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  frame-work  are  by  no 
means  in  character  with  .the  other  sub- 
jects ;  they  consist  of  medallions  of  Ro- 
man emperors,  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  even 
mythological  subjects,  such  as  Leda  and 
the  Swan,  Ganymede,  the  fable  of  the 
Fox  and   the  Stork,   surrounded   by 
arabesque  reliefs  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
&c.    One  of  the   side  doors  on  the 
rt.  (l),  which  is  walled  up  and  with  a 
bronze  cross  in  the  centre,  is  called 
the  Porta  Santa,  which  is  pulled  down 
by    the    pope    on  the    Christmas-eve 
of  the  jubilee,  which  has  taken  place 
every  25th  year.     The  pope  begins  the 
demolition  of  the  door  by  striking  it 
3  times  with  a  silver  hammer,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  dates  of 
the  last  2  jubilees  are  placed  over  the 
entrance.     The  only  jubilee  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  present  century  was 
that  of  1825,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
XII. ;  those  of  1800  and  1850  were  not 
celebrated,  owing  to  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  those   eventful   years. 
Between  the  doorways  opening  into  the 
ch.  are  3  inscriptions  of  some  historical 
interest,  which  stood  in  front  of  the 
ancient  basilica :  the  copy  of  the  bull  of 
Boniface  VIII.  granting  certain  indul- 
gences on  the  occasion  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  jubilee  in  1300 ;  the  verses 
composed  by  Charlemagne  in  honour 
of  Pope  Adrian  I. ;    and  the  grant  of 
certain  olive-grounds  by  Gregory  II. 


to  supply  oil  for  the  lamps  of  the 
church. 

The  Interior,  in  spite  of  all  the  criti- 
cisms of  architects,  is  worthy  of  the 
most  majestic  temple  of  the  Christian 
world.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects 
in  particular  details,  whatever  faults 
the  practised  eye  of  the  architect  may 
detect  in  some  of  the  minor  ornaments, 
we  believe  that  the  minds  of  most  per- 
sons who  enter  it  for  the  first  time  are  too 
much  absorbed  by  the  unrivalled  iinity 
of  its  proportions  to  be  influenced  by  such 
professional  pedantry.  The  one  great  de- 
fect is  the  apparent  want  of  magnitude 
which  generally  strikes  every  one  at 
first  sight.  The  mind  does  not  at  once 
become  conscious  of  its  immensity,  and 
it  is  only  after  its  different  parts  have 
been  examined,  and  perhaps  only  after 
several  visits,  that  the  gigantic  scale 
of  the  building  can  be  appreciated. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colossal 
size  of  the  statues  contributes  to  a 
certain  degree  to  diminish  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  building;  the  eye  is 
so  unaccustomed  to  figures  of  such 
proportions,  that  they  supply  a  false 
standard  by  which  the  spectator  mea- 
sures the  details  of  the  edifice  around, 
without  being  immediately  sensible  of 
the  fact. 

*•  Sut  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone— with  nothing  like  to  tliee— ^ 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled, 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?    Majesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty— all  are 
aisled 

In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

"  Enter  :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen'd ;  but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, ' 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 

His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow." 

Childe  Harold. 

On  the  central  pavement  of  the  nave 
are  marked  the  respective  lengths  of  St. 
Peter's  and  of  some  of  the  other  prin- 
cipal churches  of  Christendom.  St. 
Peter's  is  there  stated  to  be  837  palms 
within  the  walls,  without  862  •  8  {additis 
parietihts),  which,  calculating  the  palm 
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at  8*795  English  inches  (or  8|  nearly), 
will  give  613i  Eng.  ft.;  St.  Paul's, 
London,  710  palms  (.520^  ft.);  Milan 
Cathedral,  606  palms  (443  feet);  St. 
Paul's,  Rome,  672  palms  (41 9 J  ft); 
St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  492  palms 
(360J  feet).  The  height  of  the 
nave  near  the  door  is  152^  ft.,  the 
width  at  this  portion  is  119  palms 
(87i  ft.).  The  width  of  the  side  aisles 
is  46  palms  (33}  ft.).  The  width  of 
the  nave  and  side  aisles,  including  the 
pilasters  that  separate  them,  is  262 
palms  (197f  ft.)  The  extreme  length 
of  the  transepts,  from  end  to  end,  is 
446i  ft.  The  height  of  the  baldac- 
chino,  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  cross  on  it,  is  96l  ft.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  4  great  pilasters  that 
support  the  dome  is  253  ft.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  cupola,  including  the 
outer  walls,  is  195^  ft. ;  the  diameter 
of  the  interior  of  the  cupola  is  139  ft, 
3  ft.  less  than  that  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  height  of  the  dome  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  base  of  the  lantern  is  405 
ft. ;  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of 
the  cross  outside,  448  ft.  According 
to  these  measurements,  St.  Petei^s  ex- 
.ceeds  our  St.  Paul's,  in  length,  by  93J 
ft. ;  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross, 
by  64  ft. ;'  and  in  the  diameter  of  the 
cupola,  including  the  thickness  of  its 
walls,  by  50  ft.* 

The  Nave  (a  a)  is  vaulted  and  orna- 
mented with  sunken  coffers,  richly 
decorated  with  gilding  and  stucco 
ornaments.  Five  massive  piers,  sup- 
porting 4  arches,  separate  the  nave 
from  the  aisles:'  each  pier  is  faced 
with  2  Corinthian  pilasters  in  stucco, 

*  To  render  our  description  of  St.  Peter's 
more  intelligible,  we  have  inserted  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  interior  of  the  Basilica;  to  the  place 
of  each  ottject  worthy  of  notice,  letters  and  num- 
bers are  afOxed — the  Roman  capitals  indicate 
the  great  features  of  the  building,  the  numerals 
the  chapels  and  altars,  the  smaller  letters  the 
sepulchral  monuments.  The  same  system  has 
been  adopted  in  the  more  detailed  plan  of  the 
subterranean  church,  at  p.  126,  and  in  those  of 
the  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  inserted  in. the 
text.  In  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's  the  outline  of 
the  crypt  has  l^en  Introduced,  but  in  a  lighter 
shade,  to  show  its  form  and  place  relatively  to  the 
more  modem  church.  The  circnlar  dotted  lines 
show  the  position  of  the  dome  and  several  cu- 
polas, by  which  the  interior  of  the  BaeiUca  re- 
ceives its  light.  ' 


having  2  niches  between  them;  the 
lower  niches  contain  colossal  statues 
of  saints,  founders  of  the  different 
reli^ous  orders.  Corresponding  with 
the  great  arches  of  the  nave  are  cha- 
pels in  the  side  aisles,  which  tend  to 
break  the  general  effect  by  their  inter- 
rupting lines,  and  reduce  the  aisles  to 
the  appearance  of  passages.  With  the 
exception  of  the  upper  portions  of  the 
pilasters,  the  walls  and  piers  are  gene- 
rally faced  with  slabs  of  marble,  richly 
varied  with  medallions  and  other  sculp- 
tures. Many  of  the  upper  decorations 
are  in  stucco ;  the  two  recumbent  Virtues 
over  each  arch  are  of  this  material. 
The  pavement  is  entirely  composed  of 
marbles,  originally  from  the  designs 
of  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Bernini. 
The  portion  in  the  rt.  aisle  near  the 
Porta  Santa,  and  opposite  the  Capella 
della  Pieta,  recently  completed,  is 
extremely  beautiful.  The  Basins  for 
holy  water,  supported  by  cherubs, 
afford  a  striking  example  of  the  im- 
mense scale  of  the  building.  On 
entering  the  ch.  the  cherubs  appear  of 
the  size  of  ordinary  children,  and  it 
is  only  when  they  are  approached  or 
compared  with  the  human  li^re  that 
they  are  found  to  be  in  reality  that 
of  full-grown  persons. 

The  Dome  is  the  great  object  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  the 
stranger  who  visits  St.  Peter's  for  the 
first  time.  Its  measurements  have 
already  been  ^ven.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass tifie  magnificence  of  its  stupen- 
dous vault,  resting  on  the  4  colossal 
piers ;  and  no  language  can  do  justice 
to  its  sublime  effect.  The  surprise  of 
the  beholder  is  increased  by  the  recol- 
lection that  there  is  another  outer 
cupola,  and  that  the  stairs  which 
lead  to  its  summit  pass  between  the 
two.  Each  of  the  4  piers  that  support 
it  has  2  recesses,  one  above  the  other, 
looking  towards  the  high  altar  (15). 
The  lower  ones  (d,  d*,  d*,  d^)  contain 
the  statues  of  S.  Veronica  holding  the 
Sudarium,  by  Francesco  Mochi;  S.  He- 
lena with  the  Cross,  by  Andrea  Bolgi; 
S.  Longinus,  the  soldier  who  pierced 
the  side  of  our  Saviour,  by  Bernini; 
and  St.  Andrew,  by  Fi&mmingo  (Du 
Quesnoy).    Each  of  these  is  about  16 
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feet  high.  The  St.  Andrew  is  that 
which  possesses  the  greatest  merit 
as  a  work  of  art.  Above  them  are 
4  balconies,  in  which  are  preserved  tlie 
relics  of  the  respective  saints.  In  that 
over  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  is  kept 
the  Stuiarium,  or  handkerchief,  contain- 
ing the  impression  of  the  Saviour's 
featured,  which  is  exhibited  with  so* 
much  ceremony  to  the  people  during 
the  holy  week.  In  the  balcony  over 
St.  Helena  is  a  portion  of  the  true 
cross ;  and  in  that  over  St.  Andrew 
the  head  of  the  saint,  which  was* 
stolen  in  1848,  but  subsequently  re- 
covered, having  been  hidden  outside 
the  walls  between  Porta  di  Cavalligeri 
and  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  where  a  sta- 
tue of  St.  Andrew  has  been  erected 
by  Pius  IX.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
visit  these  relics  who  has  not  the 
rank  of  a  canon  of  the  Church;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  sovereigns  and 
princes  who  have  been  admitted  to 
examine  them  have  first  received  that 
rank  as  an  honorary  distinction.  The 
spiral  columns  in  the  recesses  of  the 
balconies  belonged  to  the  old  basi- 
lica. Above  these  recesses,  on  the 
spandrils  of  the  arches,  are  4  mosaic 
medallions,  representing  the  Evan- 
gelists,  with  their  emblems ;  the  pen 
in  the  hand  of  St.  Luke  is  7  feet  long. 
On  the  frieze,  running  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  base  of  the  dome,  is 
the  following  inscription  in  mosaic ;  the 
letters  are  6  ft.  long:  tv.es.  petrvs  .  et  . 

8VPER .  HANC  .  PETRAM .  AEDIFICABO  .  EC- 
CLE8IAM  .  MEAM.ET  .  TIBI .  DABO .  CLAVE8. 

UEONi.coELORYM.  The  drum  of  the 
cupola  is  formed  of  32  coupled  pilasters 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  pierced  with 
16  windows.  The  cupola  above  is  di- 
videdinto  1 6  compartments,  ornamented 
with  gilded  stuccoes  and  4  ranges  of 
mosaics,  the  lowest  representing  the 
Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  Uie  Apostles. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  lantern  is  a  mosaic 
of  the  Almighty,  by  Marcello  Pro- 
ven9al,  from  a  painting  of  Cav. 
d'Arpino.  "The  cupola,  says  For- 
syth, "is  glorious,  viewed  in  its 
design,  its  altitude,  or  even  its  de- 
corations; viewed  either  as  a  whole 
or  as  a  part,  it  enchants  the  eye,  it 
satisfies  ih»  taste,  it  expands  the  soul. 


The  very  air  seems  to  eat  up  all  that . 
is  harsh  or  colossal,  and  leaves  us 
nothing  but  the  sublime  to  feast  on : — 
a  sublime  peculiar  as  the  genius  of  the 
immortal  architect,  and  comprehensible 
only  on  the  spot.  The  4  surrounding 
cupolas,  though  but  satellites  to  the 
majesty  of  this,  might  have  crowned  4 
elegant  churches.  The  elliptical  cupo- 
lettas  are  mere  expedients  to  palliate 
the  defect  of  Mademo's  aisles,  which 
depend  on  them  for  a  scanty  light." 

The  BaldacchinOy  or  grand  canopy 
covering  the  high  altar  (15),  stands 
under  the  centre  of  the  dome.    It  is  of 
bronze,  supported  by  4  spiral  columns 
with  composite  capitals,  and  covered 
with  the  richest  gilt  ornaments  and 
foliage.     It  is  95i  feet  high  to  the 
summit  of  the  cross.       It    was  cast 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini  in    1633, 
partly    from   the  8374  lbs.  of  bronze 
stripped  from  the  Pantheon,    partly 
from  metal  purchased  at  Venice  by 
Urban  VIII.,  whose  armorial  device, 
3  bees,  may  be  recognised  on  several 
parts  of  the  work.    The  cost  of  the 
gilding  alone    is  said   to   have  been 
40,000   scudi;    of  the  whole   canopy 
100,000:    nearly  22,000/.    The    High 
Altar ^  under  the  baldacchino,   stands 
immediately    over    the   relicts   of  St. 
Peter.     It  is  only  used  on  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Church,  and  the  Pope 
alone  can  celebrate  mass  at  it,  or  a 
cardinal,  when  authorised  by  a  special 
Apostolic  brief.  The  sunk  space  before 
the  Confession  is  surrounded  by  a  cir- 
cular balustrade  of  marble.     On  this 
are  suspended    93  lamps,  which    are 
btirning    night   and  day.      A  double 
flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  shrin^. 
The  first  object  which  attracts  attention 
is  the"  knediing  statue  of  Pius  VI.  (a;), 
one   of  the  finest  works    of   Canova, 
The  pope  is  represented  praying  before 
the  tomb  of  the  Apostle :  the  attitude 
and  position  of  the  figure  were   pre- 
scribed by   Pius  himself  during  his 
captivity.    On  the  rt.  side  of  the  nave, 
placed  against  the  last  pier,  is  the  well- 
known  bronae  Statue  of  St.  I*eter  (e), 
on  a  marble  chair,  with  the  foot  ex- 
tended.   On  entering  the  basilica,  de- 
votees kiss  the  toe  of  this  foot,  pressing 
their  forehead  against  it  after  each 
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salutation.       Some    antiquaries    state 
that  it  was  cast  by  St.  Leo  from  the 
bronze  statue  of  Jupiter' Capitolinus ; 
other   writers    of  more    recent  date 
assert  that  it  is  the  identical  statue  of 
Jupiter  himself,  transformed  into  that 
of  the    Apostle.      The   rude    execu- 
tion of  the  figure  conclusively  proves 
that  it  is  not  a  work  of  classical  times ; 
and  it  seems  much  more  likely  to  be- 
long to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
when  sculpture,  like  architecture,  was 
copied  from  heathen  models. 

The  Tribune  (b),  decorated  from  the 
designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  is  very  rich 
in  ornaments:  at  the  farther  end  is 
the  famous  Chair  of  St,  Peter  in  bronze 
(p);  it  encloses  the  one  in  which, 
according  to  the  Church  tradition, 
St.  Peter  and  many  of  his  succes- 
sors officiated.  The  bronze  covering 
was  executed  by  Bernini  in  1667.  It 
is  supported  by  four  fathers  of  the 
Church, — St.  Augustin  and  St.  Ambrose 
of  the  Latin,  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Athanasius  of  the  Greek.*  Between 
these  and  beneath  the  chair  a  handsome 
,  altar  was  dedicated  with  great  pomp  in 
January  1859,  by  Pius  IX.  The  side 
waJls  of  the  Tribune  have  been  dis- 
figured by  inserting  a  iSeries  of  inscrip- 
tions relative  to  the  publication  here,  in 
Dec  1854,  of  the  dogma  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  with  the  names  of 
all  the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  were 
present  on  that  occasion. 

The  Sepulchral  Monuments,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  recent  date,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  scarcely  worthy  of 
St.  Peter's  as  works  of  art.  Many  of 
them  have  allegorical  figures  in  the 
style  of  Bemim.  The  altars  of  the 
chapels  are,  for  the  most  part,  deco- 
rated with  mosaic  copies  of  celebrated 
paintings,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  series  more  beau- 
tifully executed.    We  shall  notice  the 

*  A  good  photograph  of  this  very  curions 
raoDumeDt  has  been  lately  published  for  the 
first  time,  and  may  be  had  atSpithover's  library. 
It  appears  to  us  very  imlikely  to  belong  to 
the  period  mentioned  in  the  text;  I)oth  the 
woodwork  and  the  ivory  ornaments  being  of  a 
mediaeval  period,  the  latter  resembling  in  style 
those  npon  the  altar  front  in  the  sacristy  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Salerno,  and  whidi  are  supposed 
to  be  of  Byzantine  origin. 


I  most  remarkable  of  these,  and  the 
principal  tombs,  in  making  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  basilica.  Beginning  from 
the  tribune,  on  the  rt.  of  St.  Peter's 
chair  is  the  mausoleum  of  Paul  III. 
(n),  by  Guglielmo  della  Porta,  to  whom 
its  execution  was  confided,  by  the 
advice  of  Michel  Angelo.  It  is  the 
finest  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  in 
St.  Peter's.  The  statue  of  the  pope 
is  of  bronze :  the  2  allegorical  female 
figures,  in  marble,  of  Prudence  and 
Justice  are  said  to  be  portraits  of 
the  pope's  mother,  Giovanna  Caetani, 
and  of  his  sister,  Giulia  Famese. 
The  Justice  is  said  to  have  been  so 
truly  modelled  to  nature  as  to  ren- 
der drapery  necessary ;  the  present  in 
painted  lead  was  added  by  Bernini. 
This  monument,  which  formerly  stood 
where  the  statue  of  St  Veronica  now 
is,  cost  24,000  scudi;  the  statues  of 
Peace  and  Abundance,  at  present  in 
the  Famese  Palace,  formed  pendants 
to  those  remaining,  and  were  removed 
in  1629,  when  the  tomb  was  placed 
where  it  now  stands  by  Urban  VIII. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  tri- 
bime  is  the  monument  of  Urban 
VIII.  (m).  The  bronze  statue  of  the 
pope  is  by  Bernini;  those  of  Justice 
and  Charity,  in  marble,  by  his  pupils. 
Proceeding  onwards  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  building  by  the  1.  transept, 
the  first  mosaic  we  meet  with  (16)  is 
a  copy  of  Mancini's  St.  Peter  and  St. 
John.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  VIII.  (o)  (Ottobuoni),  by 
Arrigo  di  San  Martino :  it  has  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  pope,  and  2  marble  figures 
of  Religion  and  Prudence,  by  Angelo 
Rossi;  the  bas-relief  represents  the 
canonization  of  5  saints  by  this  pope. 
Near  it  is  the  altar  of  St.  Leo  (17), 
over  whic^  is  the  immense  bas-relief  by 
Algardi,  representing  that  pope  threat- 
ening Attila  with  the  vengeance  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  if  he  should  approach 
Rome:  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  bas- 
relief  ever  executed  in  marble.  In 
front  of  it  is  a  circular  marble  slab 
covering  the  remains  of  Leo  XII., 
with  an  inscription  written  by  himself. 
Further  on  towards  the  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  VII.  (j>),  the  last 
work  of  Bernini,     The   pope  is   re- 
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presented  kneeling,  surrounded  by  4 
allegorical  figures  of  Justice,  Prudence, 
Charity,  and  Truth :  the  latter,  only  by 
Bernini,  was  considered  by  Innocent 
XI.  so  naked  as  to  necessitate  the 
drapery  which  now  covers  it.  Opposite 
this  tomb  is  a  finely-coloured  oil  paint- 
ing on  slate  by  France9C0  Vanni  (19), 
representing  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus ; 
it  is  one  of  the  few  pictures  in  oil  in 
this  basilica.  Entering  the  S.  transept, 
at  the  central  altar  (21)  is  a  copy  in 
mosaic  of  Guido's  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  The 
mosaic  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas 
at  the  adjoining  altar,  dedicated  to  him 
(20),  is  from  a  picture  by  Camuccini, 
and,  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  chapel, 
of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata 
(22),  after  thepaindngby  Domenichino, 
now  in  the  ch.  of  the  Cappuccini. 
Farther  on,  over  the  altar  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Andrew  (23),  is  the  mosaic  of 
Ananias  and  Saphira,  from  Roncalli's 
picture  in  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli ;  and 
opposite,  over  the  door  6  leading  to 
the  sacristy,  the  last  raised  sepulchral 
monument  in  St.  Peter's,  that  to  Pius 
VIII.  by  Tenerani,  a  poor  work,  on 
which  the  Pontiff  is  represented  in 
the  foreground  upon  his  knees,  with  a 
statue  of  the  Saviour  behind,  in  the  act 
of  giving  his  benediction  to  the  Pontiff, 
and  others  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
on  either  side ;  two  alto-relievos  of 
Jastice  and  Mercy  are  on  the  pediment 
below ;  this  monument  was  raised  from 
a  legacy  of  Cardinal  Albani,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  during  Pius  VIII.'s 
short  pontificate.  The  mosaic  over 
the  altar  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
(25)  represents  the  Miracle  of  that 
saint,  from  A.  Sacchi's  pictui*e  in  the 
Pinacotheca.  Close  by  is  the  tomb 
of  Pius  VII.,  by  ThorwaJdsen  (g), 
erected  at  a  cost  of  27»000  *scudi,  be- 
queathed for  that  purpose  by  his  devoted 
minister  and  friend  Cardinal  Consalvi. 
The  pope  is  represented  seated  upon 
his  throne  between  2  angels  or  genii 
representing  History  and  Time,  and 
lower  down  2  larger  figures  of  Power 
and  Wisdom.  By  some  the  tomb  is 
not  regarded  as  worthy  of  its  great 
sculptor,  or  of  one  of  the  most  be- 
nevolent   and  virtuous    pontiffs  who 


ever  wore  the  papal  tiara.  Against 
the  pier  opposite  is  the  altar  of  the 
Transfiguration  (24),  over  which  is 
the  mosaic  copy  of  Raphael's  cele- 
brated picture  of  that  subject,  the  copy 
being  somewhat  larger  than  the  original 
painting.  From  here  entering  the  1. 
aisle,  under  the  arcade  is  the  tomb 
of  Leo  XI.  (r),  by  Algardi,  with  a 
bas-relief  representing  the  abjuration 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  before  the 
pope's  legates,  one  of  whom  was  Car- 
dinal de  Medicis,  afterwards  Leo  XI. 
Opposite  is  that  of  Innocent  XI.  (s) 
(Odesc2Uchi),by  Monot,  a  French  artist: 
the  bas-relief  represents  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobieski ; 
the  2  marble  figures  Religion  and 
Justice.  The  Capella  del  Coro  or  the 
Choir  (26)  near  here,  in  which  divine 
service  is  celebrated  daily  before  the 
assembled  canons,  has  3  rows  of  stalls 
and  2  fine  organs ;  the  walls  and  ceiling 
are  richly  decorated  with  gilding  and 
stucco  ornaments,  from  the  designs 
of  Qiacomo  della  Porta,  The  mosaic 
altarpiece  of  the  Conception  is  a  copy 
of  the  picture  by  Pietro  Bianchi  now 
in  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Under  the 
arch  leading  to  me  neighbouring  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VIII.  (m),  of 
the  Cibo  family:  it  is  entirely  of 
bronze,  and  is  a  very  fine  work  of 
Pietro  and  Antonio  Pollajuolo:  on  a 
bracket  is  a  sitting  statue  of  the  Pope, 
holding  a  spear-head,  in  allusion  to 
the  giS  of  Bajazet  II.  to  the  pontiff  of 
the  spear  which  pierced  the  side  of  our 
Saviour.  Opposite  is  the  memorial  in 
stucco  of  Gregory  XVI.  (t) ;  the  niche 
it  occupies  is  appropriated  as  the  tern* 
porary  resting-place  of  the  last  pontiff, 
whose  remains  lie  here  until  the  death 
of  his  successor,  when  they  are  removed 
to  the  subterranean  ch.  or  placed  in  a 
separate  monument.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Presentazione  (27)  contains  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Temple,  by  Francesco  Romanelli. 
Close  to  this  chapel  are  2  monuments 
which  will  not  £ul  to  interest  the 
English  traveller.  The  first  on  the 
rt.  hand,  over  the  door  (h)  leading  to 
the  roof  and  the  dome,  is  that  of 
Maria  Clementina  Sobiesld,  wife  of  the 
Pretender   James    III.,    called    here 
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Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland:  she  died  at  Rome  in  1745.  It 
consists  of  a  porphyry  sarcophagus  with 
alabaster  drapery  and  a  Genius  holding 
a  medallion  portrait  of  the  queen  in 
mosaic,  and  was  designed  by  FUippo 
Boarigioni^ViXiA  executed  hjPietro  Bracci^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  "  Fabbrica"  of 
St.  Peter's.  Opposite  to  this  is  Ca- 
ncma's  Monument  of  the  Stuarts  (o).  It 
represents  the  entrance  to  a  mausoleum 
guarded  by  genii,  which,  having  ap- 
peared too  naked  to  the  over-fasti- 
dious authorities  in  the  time  of  Leo 
XII.,  have  been  breeched  with  stucco 
drapery.  The  principal  expense  of 
this  monument  was  defrayed  from  the 
privy  purse  of  George  IV.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  inscription  : — 

JACOBO  III. 
JACOBI  IL.  T/LAGtum  BRIT.  REGIS  FILIO, 

KAROLO  EDVARDO, 
BT  HENBIOO,  DEOAITO  TATBYM  CABDnTAUW, 

JACOBI  III.  FILHS, 
BEGLfi  8TIRPIS   STVABDIiE  FOSTREMIS, 

ANNO  MDCCCXIX. 

BBATT  XOBTUI 
QUI  IN  IX)MINO  MORIUNTUB. 

"  Beneath  that  unrivalled  dome," 
says  Lord  Mahou,  *'  lie  mouldering 
the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  brave 
and  gallant  heart;  and  a  stately 
monument  from  the  chisel  of  Canova, 
and  at  the  charge,  as  I  believe,  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  has  since  arisen  to 
the  memory  of  James  the  Thibi>, 
Charles  the  Third,  and  Henry  the 
Ninth,  Kings  of  England,— names 
which  an  Englishman  *can  scarcely 
read  without  a  smile  or  a  sigh !  Often 
at  the  present  day  does  the  British 
traveller  turn  from  the  sunny 'crest  of 
the  Pincian,  or  the  carnival  throng  of 
the  Corso,  to  gaze  in  thoughtful  silence 
on  that  mockery  of  human  greatness, 
and  that  last  record  of  ruined  hopes ! 
The  tomb  before  him  is  of  a  race  justly 
expelled ;  the  magnificent  temple  that 
enshrines  it  is  of  a  faith  wisely  re- 
formed; yet  who  at  such  a  moment 
would  harshly  remember  the  errors  of 
either,  and  might  not  join  in  the  prayer 
even  of  that  erring  Church  for  the  de- 
parted, *  Requiescant  in  face  I ' " 
The  title  of  King  of  England  is  only 
given  here  to  the  first  Pretender,  whilst 


we  shall  see  it  applied  to  all  three  in 
the  subterranean  church,  whetis  their 
remains  are  in  reality  deposited.  The 
chapel  of  the  Baptistery  (28),  the  last 
on  this  side  of  the  basilica,  contains  the 
ancient  vase  of  red  porphyry  which 
formed  the  cover  of  the  tomb  of  the 
emperor  Otho  II.,  as  it  did  more  an- 
ciently that  of  Hadrian ;  it  now  serves 
as  a  baptismal  font.  The  mosaic  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  is  a  copy  from  Carlo 
Maratta;  the  St.  Peter  baptizing  his 
gaolers  in  the  Mamertine  prisons  is 
from  Passeri ;  and  the  Baptism  of  the 
Centurion  is  from  a  picture  by  C.  Pro- 
caccini. 

In  the  N.  side  aisle  beginning  from 
the  entrance  door,  t^e  first  chapel 
is  called  the  Capella  delta  Pieta  (1), 
from  the  celebrated  Fieta  by  Michel 
Angela,  a  marble  group  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  with  the  body  of  the 
dead  Saviour  on  her  knees.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  sculptor's  first  works, 
being  executed  when  he  was  only 
in  his  24th  year,  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  ambassador.  Cardinal 
Jean  de  Villiers,  abbot  of  St  Denis. 
The  critics  of  Michel  Angelo's  own 
time  objected  to  the  youthful  appear- 
ance of  the  Virgin,  and  to  the  Son 
being  represented  older  than  the 
mother;  but  he  justified  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  afforded  an  additional 
proof  of  the  pure  and  spotless  charac- 
ter of  the  Virgin.  The  group  is  not 
seen  to  advantage  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, and  indeed  seems  lost :  some  por- 
tions of  it  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
not  better  placed.  Michel  Angelo 
has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  girdle 
of  the  Virgin;  it  is  said  to  be  the 
only  work  on  which  he  ever  did  so. 
In  the  well-known  letter  written  by 
Francis  I.  to  Michel  Angelo  in  1507, 
in  which  the  king  requests  him  to 
send  some  of  his  works  to  Paris  to 
adorn  one  of  the  royal  chapels,  this 
Piet^  and  the  statue  of  Christ  in  S. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva  are  particularly 
mentioned.  The  king  entreats  M. 
Angelo  to  sell  to  the  bearer  of  his 
letter,  who  was  the  painter  Prima- 
ticcio,  some  works  of  the  same  kind, 
**  pour   Tamour   de   moi,"    and    de- 
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scribes  these  productions  "  comme  de 
choses  que  Ton  m'a  asseur^  estre  des 
plus  exquises  et  excellentes  en  votre 
art."  On  each  side  of  the  altar  of  the 
Capelladella  Pietk are  2  smaller  chapels, 
enclosed  by  bronze  doors :  that  on  the 
1.,  built  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
called  Del  Crocifisso(2)  from  containing 
a  crucifix  sculptured  by  Pietro  Caval- 
lini,  and  a  mosaic  by  Cristofari,  repre- 
senting St.  Nicholas  of  Bari.  Here  are 
preserved  the  principal  relics  belonging 
to  St.  Peter's,  from  which  they  are 
conveyed  in  great  ceremony  to  the 
balcony  over  Sie  statue  of  St.  Helena 
when  exposed  to  public  view  on  great 
festivals.  The  other  chapel,  called  the 
Capella  delta  Colorma  Santa,  contains  a 
column,  in  white  marble,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  be  the  one  against 
which  our  Saviour  leaned  when  he 
disputed  with  the  doctors ;  it  is  highly 
ornamented  with  reliefs  and  spiral 
llutings,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  pyra- 
midal cage  of  iron- work.  Here  also  is 
a  marble  Sarcophagus,  on  which  for- 
merly stood  the  baptismal  font,  and 
bears  the  nameof  AniciusProbus,  pre- 
fect of  Rome  in  the  4th  century.  It  has 
five  compartments  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting Christ  and  the  apostles; 
and,  though  highly  interesting  as  a 
Christian  monument,  is  less  remark- 
able as  a  work  of  art  than  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Junius  Bassus  in  the  subter- 
ranean church.  Returning  into  the 
aisle,  is  the  statue  of  Leo  XII.  (a)  by 
Fabris,  raised  by  Gregory  XVI.,  who 
caused  that  of  Innocent  XII.,  which 
stood  here,  to  be  removed ;  and  opposite 
to  it  the  monument  of  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden  (6),  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1 689.  It  was  erected  by  Innocent  XII., 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Fontana,  and 
is  ornamented  with  a  bas-relief  by 
Teudmy  a  French  artist,  representing 
the  queen's  abjuration  of  Protestantism 
in  the  cathedral  of  Innspruck,  in  1655. 
The  mosaic  in  the  adjoining  chapel  of 
St.  Sebastian  (3)  is  a  copy  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  marlyrdom  of  the  saint,  by 
Domenichino,  now  in  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  Under  the  next  archway  are 
the  monuments  to  Innocent  XII.  (c), 
by  Filippo  Valle,  in  which  the  pope  is  re- 


presented sitting,  supported  by  Charity 
and  Justice ;  and  that  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  (d),  by  Bernini;  she  died  in 
1115,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Benedict  at  Mantua ;  Urban  VIII. 
had  her  remains  removed  to  St.  Peter's 
in  1635;  the  bas-relief  on  the  front 
of  the  sarcophagus  represents  Gregory 
VII,  giving  absolution  to  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  in  the  presence  of  the 
countess.  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment (4)  contains,  among  other  rich 
ornaments,  a  beautiful  tabernacle  of 
lapis  lazuli  and  gilt  bronze  in  the 
form  of  Bramante's  circular  temple  at 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio.  The  altarpiece 
of  the  Trinity  is  a  fresco  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  who  designed  the  stucco  bas- 
reliefs  and  mosaics  of  the  roof  and 
cupola.  This  chapel  contains,  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Maurice,  the  tomb  of 
Sixtus  IV,  (e\  in  bronze,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs  by  Antonio  del  Pollajvolo, 
a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  sepulchral 
sculpture.  Julius  II.,  of  the  same  fa- 
mily, is  also  buried  under  this  monu- 
ment ;  the  only  memorial  to  this  extra- 
ordinary pontiff,  who  so  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  raising  of  the  magnifi- 
cent edifice  in  which  his  ashes  now  lie 
so  neglected,  being  a  small  marble 
slab  let  into  the  pavement;  the  wish 
of  the  ambitious  pope  to  be  interred  in 
the  tomb  by  Michel  Angelo  now  erected 
in  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  having 
never  been  fulfilled — an  eternal  stigma 
on  his  family,  whom  he  had  enriched 
and  raised  to  power,  and  on  the  heads 
of  that  church  whose  temporal  in- 
terests he  had  so  greatly  advanced. 
The  mosaic  altarpiece  in  mis  chapel  is 
a  copy  of  M.  A.  Caravaggio's  Entomb- 
ment in  the  Pinacotheca  of  the  Vatican. 
Under  the  adjoining  arch  is  the  ,tomb 
of  Gregory  XIII.  (/),  of  the  Buon- 
compagni  family,  during  whose  pon- 
tificate took  place  the  reform  of  the 
calendar:  it  is  by  Camilla  Busconi;  the 
statue  of  the  pope  is  supported  by 
figures  of  Religion,  and  Power.  The 
bas-relief  in  front  represents  the  cor- 
rection of  the  calendar.  Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Gregory  XIV.  (g\  a  simple 
uf  n  in  stucco  with  an  emp^  undeco- 
rated  niche,  owing  probably  to  his 
having  made  few  cardinals  during  his 
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short  reign,  or  not  having  laid  the 
fonndation  of  a  princely  house  like 
that  of  his  opposite  neighbour,  as 
was  the  case  with  his  namesakes 
Gregory  XIII.  and  XVI.,  whose  fami- 
lies ana  cardinals  have  raised  such 
costly  memorials  to  them.  The  mo- 
saic on  the  altar  of  St.  Girolamo 
(6),  on  the  great  pier,  is  a  copy  of 
Domenichino's  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome.  The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Soccorso  (5),  erected  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo,  was  built  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  The  cupola  is  covered  with 
mosaics  designed  by  Girolamo  Muziani, 
which  have  been  highly  praised.  In 
this  chapel  the  remains  of  St,  Gregory 
Nazianzenus  are  deposited.  Before  the 
altar  is  the  sl^b-tomb  of  Gregory  XV. ; 
and  on  one  side  the  gorgeous  monument 
of  Gregory  XVI.  (A), from  the  designs  of 
Amici,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
cardinals  he  created  during  his  long 
pontificate.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Benedict  XIV.  (»),  by  Pietro  Bracci: 
with  a  statue  of  the  pope,  and  2  figures 
of  Science  and  Charity.  This  learned 
pontiff  was  worthy  of  a  monument  by 
the  first  artist  in  Italy.  The  opposite 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Basil  (7),  has  a 
mosaic  altarpiece,  after  Subleyra's  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  celebrating  mass  before 
the  Emperor  Valens.  In  the  rt.  transept 
are  some  mosaics  and  statues:  St. 
Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  from 
Caroselli's  painting  (8) ;  the  Martyrdom 
of  SS.  Processus  and  Martinianus  (9), 
from  Valentin's ;  the  Marl^dom  of  St. 
Erasmus  (10),  from  Poussin's ;  the  sta- 
tues ofS.  Jerome,  hj  Pietro  Bracci;  S. 
Cajetano,  by  Qarlo  Monaldi  ;  S.  Gioyanni 
Calasanzio,  hjSpinazzi;  and  S.  Bruno, 
by  Stoldtz,  It  is  .  in  this  transept, 
enclosed  for  the  purpose,  that  was 
held  the  great  (Ecumenic  Council  of 
the  Vatican,  convened  by  Pius  IX.  in 
Dec.  1869.  The  screens  forming  the 
enclosure,  painted  to  imitate  marble, 
have  been  retained,  but  the  Council 
hall  may  be  visited  by  applying  at  the 
sacristy.  Under  the  arch  beyond  this 
the  mosaic  over  the  altar  of  la  Navioella 
(11),  of  Our  Saviour  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  St.  Peter  when  the  vessel  was 
sinking,  is  from  a  painting  by  Lan- 


franco.  Opposite  is  the  magnificent 
Tomb  of  Clement  XIII.  {k\  by  Cawoua, 
one  of  the  few  specimens  of  really  fine 
sculpture  in  St.  Peter's.  This  was  the 
work  which  established  Canova's  fame, 
and  is  still  considered  by  many  as  his 
masterpiece ;  it  was  finished  when  he 
was  38  years  of  age,  and  after  8  years' 
labour.  The  pope,  a  fine  expressive 
figure,  is  represented  praying  j  on  one 
side  is  the  genius  of  Death  sitting  with 
his  torch  reversed,  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  sculpture  in  the  basilica ;  on 
the  other  is  the  figure  of  Religion  hold- 
ing the  cross.  The  lions  at  the  angles 
have  received  unqualified  admiration ; 
the  sleeping  one  ranks  among  the 
finest  efforts  of  modem  sculpture.  The 
mosaic  beyond  it  (12)  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  St.  Michael  by  Guido  in  the  Ca- 
puccini  church.  That  of  S.  Petronilla 
(13),  at  the  extremity  of  the  aisle,  is 
a  copy  from  Guercino's  picture  in 
the  Pmacotheca  of  the  Capitol,  and 
is  considered  the  finest  work  of  this 
class  in  St.  Peter^s.  The  tomb  of  Cle- 
ment X.  (Altieri)  (/),  near  it,  is  by 
Rossi :  the  statue  of  the  pope  is  by  Ercole 
Ferrata,  The  mosaic  of  St.  Peter  resus- 
citating Tabitha  (14),  over  the  opposite 
altar,  is  after  a  painting  by  Costanzi. 

Most  of  tiie  altars  in  St.  Peter's  are 
flanked  by  elegant  Corinthian  columns, 
many  of  grey  and  red  Sardinian  granite, 
o^ers  of  a  handsome  red  marble,  with 
numerous  white  veins,  from  the  Sabine 
mountains,  called  CoUanella, 

The  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  subterranean 
Church. — (Admission  for  gentlemen  is 
easily  obtained  on  applying  at  the  Sa- 
cristy in  the  forenoon  between  9  and 
12,  except  on  festivals ;  but  no  female  is 
allowed  to  enter,  except  on  Whit  Sun- 
day, or  with  a  special  permission  from 
the  Cardinal  Archpriest  of  St  Peter's, 
to  procure  which  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
dress a  petition  to  the  Pope,  through 
the  Cardinal  Datario — ^a  mere  form. 
This  will  be  managed  by  the  people 
at  Piale's  and  Spithover's  Libraries 
without  any  trouble,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  gratuity  to  the  em- 
ploy^.) As  the  persons  who  show  the 
Grotte  are  in  general  only  provided 
with  a  single  light,  it  will  be  as  well 
for  visitors  to  carry  with  them  a  few 
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small  wax  tapers,  and  to  miuf  on  isnn^ 
everytJtmy  mentioned  in  IA«  following  de- 
ecnptim,  tbe  cicerone  being  generally 
in  a  harry  to  get  over  his  task  and  to 


Ciyptof 
t.  aiipeli  of 


10,  Cb.  of  II  SalniorinD. 


dOrawryV.:  e  Olho  IL;/ AlPMniler  Vl.\ 
gVtai  II.  and  111.;  liBanirace  VJIE.;  <  Ad- 

lJI.;nkkbalulll.  iDUr1»nVlV.i  a  Mar- 

mUiu  11.;  T  InoocHU  IX.;  1  Card.  Eruli ; 

I  /ignae  CoL^ond ;  x  Monument  of  Ptus  VI. 

The  subterranean  ch,  consists  of  2 
distinct  portions— the  Gmtle  Suom  and 
Orotta  Vecchie.  TheGrotte  Nnovel  " 
adrcularcoiridorifroniwhiciioptn 
more  ancient  cbapele,  and  tbe  4  under 
the  statues  of  SS.  Veronica,  Andi 
Longinne,  and  Helena,  in  the  basilica 
above,  with  the  chapel  of  the  Confessio 
in  the  centre,  they  correspond,  consi 
qoently,  tu  the  area  bepeath  Michel  A: 
gelo's  dome.  The  Grolte  Vecchie  oi 
copy  the  space  beneath  the  nave  of  the 
piodero  basilicBi  extending  to  nearly 


opposite  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  and 
Cboir ;  they  formed  the  cry^t,  properly 
speaking;,  of  the  more  ancient  edifice 
erected  by  Constantine. 

Tbe  Grotle  Nuorx  were  in  a  great 
easnre  remodelled  by  Paul  V,,  retmn- 
e  some  of  the  more  ancient  chapels, 
who  made  them  a  receptacle  for  seve- 
ral monuments  of  art  that  existed  in 
tbe  old  baMlica.  The  Grotte  Vecchie 
have  undergone  little  change,  except  in 
having  the  pavement  of  the  old  ch.  laid 
down  on  their  floor,  and  having  bod 
'eral  of  the  sepulchral  urns  of  the 
early  popes  and  histoiical  personaxes, 
which  stood  under  the  poruco  ana  in 
the  aisles  of  the  old  basilica,  removed 
to  them.  The  entrance  to  the  Eubter~ 
ranean  ch.  is  by  a  flight  of  stairs 
behind  the  statue  of  S.  .Veronica  (2), 
and  opening  into  the  circular  corridor  of 
the  Grotte  Nuove;  on  entering  which 
and  turning  to  the  rt.  are  2  of  tbe  original 
chapels,  the  first  dedicated  to  Sta.  Maria 
in  Portico,  also  called  the  Madonna  deUa 
Boaciata,  ftons  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  in 
it,  attributed  to  Simune  Hemmi,  which 
Blood  Duder  the  portico  of  the  old 
basilica.  On  either  side  are  several 
ancient  tombs,  statues  of  Saints  John 
and  Matthew  from  the  monument  to 
Nicholas  V^andone  of  St  Peter,  which 
stood  under  the  portico  of  tlie  old 
ch.,  by  Paolo  da  Siena;  several  early 
Christian  iufcriptions,  a  statue  of  B^ 
nedict  XI.,  and  a  view  of  the  old 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  lie-entering 
the  circular  corridor,  and  opposite  to 
the  entrance  of  the  last  chapel,  i*  the 
Capella  del  Sahatorino  (10),  and  near 
it  the  marble  cross  which  cron'ned  the 
front  of  the  primitive  basilica.  Between 
the  chapel  of  S.  M.  del  Portico  and  the 
next,  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  delle 
Partorienti  (9),  is  a  curious  mosaic  of 
□ur  Lord  giving  his  benediction :  it  is 
of  the  lOtb  centy,,  and  stood  over  the 
tomb  of  Otho  II.  in  the  atrium  ot  the 
old  basilica.  This  chapel  contains 
statues  of  the  two  Si.  James'  fVom  Ni- 
cholas V.'s  monument,  several  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  of  the  5tb  and  6th 
centuries,  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  of 
the  Bth,  and  another  of  an  angel, 
aft«r  Giotto  (?).  &c.  In  the  recess 
on  the  rt.  of  the  altar  were  interred 
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Popes  Leo  II.,  III.,  and  IX.,  until 
removed  to  the  apper  ch.  by  Leo  XII. 
In  other  parts  of  this  chapel  are  a 
half-fignre  of  Boniface  VIII.,  attri- 
buted to  Andrea  da  Fisa,  a  portrait  in 
mosaic  of  Pope  John  VII.,  and  the 
painting  of  the  Virgin,  which  gives 
Its  name  to  the  chapel,  &c.  In  the 
corridor  (6)  beyond  and  leading  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Andrew  (4)  are  several 
inscriptions,  one  relative  to  the  draining 
of  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican  by  Pope 
St.  Damasus  in  the  4th  century,  remark- 
able, like  all  those  of  that  pope,  for  the 
elegant  form  of  the  letters;  it  is  in 
Latin  verse ;  and  numerous  fragments 
of  sculpture,  the  most  remarkable  being, 
statues  of  Saints  Bartholomew  and  John, 
from  the  monument  of  Calixtus  III. ; 
of  4  Doctors  of  the  Church,  with  2 
angels,  from  that  of  Nicholas  V. ;  an  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  Gratian,  Valen- 
tinian,  and  Theodosius,  relative  to  cer- 
tain properties  held  by  the  basilica,  &c. 
The  entrance  to  the  Grotte  Vecchie  is 
near  here.  The  Grotte  Vecchie  consist 
of  3  parallel  corridors,  separated  by 
massive  pilasters  supporting  low  arches, 
on  which  rests  the  noor  of  liie  central 
nave  of  the  basilica  above.  In  these 
grotte  have  been  placed  the  sepulchral 
urns  of  several  of  the  popes  and  histo- 
rical personages  which  stood  in  the  old 
basilica,  or  who  have  been  interred 
here  since  the  erection  of  the  modem 
one.*  Near  the  entrance  of  what  we  may 

*  Most  of  the  popes  who  died  at  Rome  were 
interred  in  S.  Peter's,  at  the  earliest  period 
in  the  forecourt  only,  bat  afterwards  in  the 
interior,  and  nearly  all  had  monuments  in 
the  old  basilica,  on  the  destruction  of  which 
by  Jnllus  II.  several  of  the  latter  were  re- 
moved to  other  churches  in  Rome  (Pius  II. 
and  III.) :  a  few  were  set  up  in  the  new  ch. 
(SixtusIVn  Innocent  Yin.);  others  in  churches 
or  chapels  founded  by  their  families  (Clement 
VIII.,  Sixtus  v.);  whilst  some  again  were  ii^terred 
in  churches  they  had  selected  as  their  last  resting- 
places  (Paul  IV.f  Leo  X.,  Clement  VII.,  Inno- 
cent X.,  Clement  XII.) ;  and,  last  of  all,  Clement 
XIV.  in  the  ch.  of  the  8S.  Apostoli,  atUched  to 
the  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member  before  his  accession. 
In  the  10th,  llth,  and  12th  cents,  several  popes 
were  buried  in  the  Lateran  Basilica ;  but,  except 
some  scattered  fragments,  all  traces  of  their 
original  tombs  have  disappeared.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  reader  will  find  interesting  information 
In  Mr.  GregoTovius*  little  volTm&e  on  Uie  Tombs 
of  the  Popes. 


call  the  S.  nave  or  corridor  is  the  marble 
inscription  or  copy  of  the  cdebrated 
donation  to  the  Church  of  all  her  pos- 
sessions by  the  Countess  Matilda  in  1 102. 
The  altar  of  the  Salvatore  (II),  at  the 
extremity  of  the  central  corridor,  has  a 
curious  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  by  Ar- 
nolfOf  which  once  stood  over  the  monu- 
ment of  Bonifieuse  VIII. ;  and  before  it  are 
the  graves  of  Charlotte  Queen  of  Cyprus 
(ob.  1487)  and  of  Pius  VI.  Under  one 
of  the  neighbouring  arches  in  the  S. 
aisle  are  the  urns  (<;  c  c)  of  the  3  last 
princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  who  died 
at  Rome— James  III.,  Charles  III.,  and 
Henry  IX.,  as  they  are  here  designated, 
and  a  little  beyond  that  of  Pius  VIII. 
Near  the  extremity  of  this  corridor  are 
the  tombs  of  Pope  Gregory  V.  (d),  and 
(e)  of  the  Emperor  OUio  IL,  who  died 
at  Rome  in  983 — it  formerly  stood  under 
the  portico  of  the  old  basilica;  and  the 
empty  urn,  with  his  recumbent  statue 
on  the  cover,  of  Alexander  VL  (/),  his 
ashes  having  been  removed,  with  those 
of  Calixtus  III.,*  to  the  Spanish  national 
ch.  of  the  M.  di  Monserrato  in  the  Via 
Giulia,  where  they  now  lie  neglected. 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  central  nave 
are  the  receptacles  for  the  praecordia 
of  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden  and  of 
Benedict  XIII.;  the  greater  number 
of  the  popes  are  laid  m  the  northern 
aisle.  Commencing  at  its  W.  extremity, 
are  the  sarcophagi  of  Boniface  VIII., 
with  his  recumbent  statue  (A),  by 
Amolfo,  interesting  as  a  work  of  art ; 
on  the  head  is  the  tiara  with  the 
double  crown  first  used  by  this  pon- 
tiff, the  triple  circlet  dating  from  the 
time  of  Urban  V. ;  of  Pius  II.  and 
III.  (g),  whose  monuments  now  stand 
in  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
where  they  were  removed  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  basilica :  next  is 
the  urn  of  Adrian  IV.  (0  CN.  Break- 
spear),  in  red  granite,  with  sculptured 

*  The  ashes  of  the  two  popes  in  question  were 
removed  from  St  Peter's  about  the  year  1619, 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  on  the  demand 
of  a  Spanish  eocteslastical  dignitaiy  named  Vlves. 
who  offered  to  raise  a  mausoleum  at  their  na- 
tional Church  to  the  two  great  popes  of  Spanish 
origin ;  but  dying  soon  afterwards,  his  wishes 
were  never  carried  into  effect,  and  their  bones 
were  enclosed  in  a  small  wooden  box,  where 
they  Btiil  remain. 
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bulls*  heads;  it  was  this  English  pope 
who  caused  Amoldo  da  Brescia  to  be 
so  cruelly  burned  at  the  stake,  and  who 
crowned  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  St. 
Peter's :  opposite  to  it  is  that  of  Nicholas 
V.  (A),  the  inscription  upon  it  from  the 
pen  of  iEneas  Sylvius  (Pius  II.).  Fol- 
lowing the  outer  wall  on  this  side  of  the 
grotte  stand  successively  the  urns  of  Paul 
II.  (/),  with  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
pontiff,  by  Jft'no  da  Fiesole;  of  Julius  III. 
(m) ;  Nicholas  III.  (») ;  Urban  IV.  (o)  ; 
Marcellus  II.  (9) ;  Innocent  IX.  (r) ;  and 
of  Card.  Eroli  (s),  the  latter  once  cele- 
brated for  its  sculptures ;  and  in  a  recess 
beyond  (t),  amongst  several  others,  that 
of  Agnese  Caetani  Colonna,  the  only  lady 
not  of  royal  descent  who  has  a  monu- 
ment in  St.  Peter's.  Re-entering  here 
the  circular  corridor  of  the  Grotte 
Nuove  is  the  chapel  of  S.  Longinus  (5), 
with  a  mosaic  of  the  patron  saint  over 
the  altar,  from  a  picture  by  A,  Sacchi, 
Between  this  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Helena 
(3)  are  several  mosaics  and  statues  : 
those  of  our  Saviour  and  S.  Andrew 
from  the  monument  of  Nicholas  V. ; 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  the  statue  of  Cha- 
rity, by  Mino  da  Fieaole,  from  that  of 
Paul  II.  The  large  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting histories  in  the  lives  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Confessional,  formed  a 
part  of  the  ciborium  of  Sixtus  IV.  in 
the  old  church.  The  paintings  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Helena  are  chiefly  relative 
to  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Andrew,  whose 
relics  were  originally  deposited  here. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Confession  (7),  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  is  beneath  the  high 
altar  in  the  basilica  above ;  the  Confes- 
sion being  the  spot  where  had  been  depo- 
sited, since  the  middle  of  the  4th  centy ., 
the  remains  of  St.  Peter,  brought  here  by 
S.  Cornelius  from  the  subterranean  crypt 
of  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Via  Appia.  The 
chapel  is  richly  decorated.  Over  the  altar 
are  two  pictures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  of 
the  time  of  Calixtus  II.  (i  122).  One  of 
the  very  interesting  monuments  of  the 
Ch^tte  Vatioane  is  the  sarcophagus  of  | 
Junius  Bassus  (a).  Prefect  of  Home,  who 
died  in  359  :  it  was  discovered  in  1 595, 
in  excavating  for  the  Grotte  Nuove, 
near  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  op- 


posite to  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Confession.  The  urn  is  covered 
with  sculptures,  divided  into  compart^ 
ments  by  columns,  some  torse,  oUiers 
covered  with  arabesques  in  relief,  each 
bas-relief  representing  a  subject  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  at  the 
ends  St.  Peter  seized  by  the  Jews,  and 
Job  comforted  by  his  Friends.  The 
smaller  bas-relie&  over  the  columns 
between  the  arches  represent  a  lamb 
holding  a  wand,  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming some  of  the  miracles  repre- 
sented on  the  early  Christian  paint- 
ings of  the  catacombs,  such  as  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Multiplication 
of  the  Loaves,  &c.  The  whole  are  of 
importance  as  specimens  of  the  best 
style  of  early  Clmstian  sculpture. 

The  Sacristy y  entered  by  a  door  (g)  in 
the  1.  transept,  over  which  is  the  monu- 
mentof  Pius  VlII.,was  built  by  Pius  VI. 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni 
(1775).    In  the  corridor  leading  to  it 
are  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  which  stood 
in   front  of  the  old  basUica.     Fixed 
into  the  walls  are  several  ancient  in- 
scriptions,  discovered  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  building ;  and  the 
celebrated  one  of  the  Fratres  Arvales, 
of  the  time  of  Domitian  and  Elagabalus, 
so  learnedly  illustrated  by  Marini  and 
Henzen.    The  Sacristy  consists  of  3 
noble  halls,  decorated  with  a  richness 
of  ornament  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
St.  Peter's  itself.   The  8  fluted  columns 
of  grey  marble  in  the  central  one,  or 
Sagrestia  Comrrmnej  are  from  Hadrian's 
villa.    The  picture  of  the  Deposition  is 
by  L,  Sabattini,  but  said  to  have  been 
sketched   by  M.  Angelo.      The  gilt- 
bronze  cock  over  the  clock  on  the  arch 
once  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  bell- 
towepof  the  ancient  basilica.    Out  of 
the  Sagrestia  Commune  opens,  on  the 
left,  the  Sagrestia  dei  Cononiciy  which 
contains  paintings  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  wiUi  St  John,  by  Giulio  Romano^ 
and  a  Holy  Family,  by  II  Fattore,    In 
the  chapter-house  opening  frx>m  the 
S.  dei  Canonic!  are  3  very  interesting 
panels  painted  on  both  sides,  by  Giotto, 
representing  our  Saviour  enthroned,  in 
the  act  of  &nediction,  with  Card.  Ste« 
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faneschi,  for  whom  they  were  executed 
in  1300,  probably  for  a  Ciborium,  the 
Cracifizion  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Paul;  and  several  frescoes 
by  Melozzo  da  Forli,  representing  angels 
playing  on  mosical  instruments.  They 
were  originally  painted  on  the  walls  of 
the  Tribune  m  the  ch.  of  the  Santi 
Apostoli  (see  p.  160),  from  which  they 
were  removed  when  that  edifice  was 
restored  by  Fontana.  Many  of  these 
figures  are  very  beautiful.  The  cardi- 
nals assemble  m  this  hall  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  funeral  of  the  Pope.  The 
Sagrestia  dei  Beneficiati,  which  opens  out 
of  the  S.  Commune  on  the  rt.,  contains 
a  picture  of  the  Saviour  giving  the 
ke^s  to  St.  Peter,  by  Mtuiani,  and  the 
painting  of  the  Madonna  della  Febre, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  ch.  on  the 
site  of  which  Pius  VI.  erected  the  mo- 
dem splendid  Sacristy.  The  gilt  bust  of 
St.  Peter  stands  on  a  half-column  of 
fine  Egyptian  alabaster.  In  the  Guar- 
daroba,  or  Tesoro  di  8,  Pietro,  opening 
out  of  this,  are  preserved  the  church 
ornaments.  Among  the  church  plate 
are  several  crucifixes  and  six  splendid 
candelabra  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angela  and  Benvemtto  Cellini;  a  beau- 
tifal  chalice,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  given  by  Cardinal  York  ;  and 
much  rich  altar-plate,  mitres,  &c.  The 
*'  Dalmatica"  worn  by  Leo  III.  at  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  is  also  here, 
and,  although  upwards  of  1000  years 
old,  is  in  remarkable  preservation;  a 
great  number  of  the  richest  embroi- 
dered copes,  and  other  church  vest- 
ments. In  the  Archives  beneath  the 
sacristy  (over  the  door  of  which  are 
frairments  of  the  chains  of  the  port 
of  Smyrna  and  of  the  gates  of  Tunis, 
the  latter  presented  to  Sixtus  IV.  by 
Charles  V.),  are  a  MS.  Life  of  St.  George 
with  miniatures  by  Oiotto,  the  famous 
parchment  codex  of  the  Philippics  of 
Cicero,  a  Terence,  and  a  Persius  of 
very  early  date.  The  statue  of  Pius 
VI.,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Sagrestia, 
is  by  Agostino  Fenna, 

The  ascent  to  the  Dome  is  free  to 
the  public  on  Thursdays  from  8  to 
1 1  A^M.  For  special  occasions,  permis- 
sions are  issued  from  the  Economato  of 
the  Fabrieat  easily  obtained  on  appli- 


cation, signed  by  the  consul.  This 
ascent  is  the  only  means  by  which  a 
correct  notion  can  be  formed  of  the 
immensity  of  St.  Peter's.  It  presents 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacles in  the  world.  A  broad  paved 
spiral  staircase  a  cordoni  leads  us  to 
the  roof  by  so  gentle  an  ascent  that 
horses  might  mount  it.  On  the 
walls  of  this  staircase  are  inscriptions 
recording  the  opening  of  the  Porta 
Santa  on  several  occasions  of  the 
jubilees,  others  the  names  of  members 
of  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe 
who  have  accomplished  the  ascent — 
one  of  the  latest,  and  to  the  English 
visitor  the  most  interesting,  will  be  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  ascended 
into  the  ball  on  the  10th  February,  1859, 
the  only  British  prince  whose  name  is 
here  recorded.  A  series  of  passages  and 
flights  of  steps  carries  us  from  the  roof 
to  the  different  stages  of  the  dome, 
winding  between  the  double  walls  of 
the  drum,  and  opening  on  the  inner 
great  circular  galleries,  from  which 
the  stranger  may  look  down  on  the 
church  below.  It  is  from  these  gal- 
leries at  the  base  and  top  of  the 
drum  of  the  cupola  that  we  can  best 
appreciate  the  stupendous  size  and  pro- 
portions of  the  building.  The  people 
moving  on  the  pavement  scarcely 
appear  like  human  beings,  and  the 
mosaics  of  the  dome,  which  seemed 
from  below  to  be  minute  and  delicate 
works,  are  found  to  be  coarsely  exe- 
cuted in  the  only  style  which  could 
produce  effect  at  such  a  distance. 

The  stairs  from  this  point  lead 
between  the  two  walls  of  the  dome 
to  the  base  of  the  lantern,  from  which 
another  flight  takes  us  to  the  top,  from 
which  rises  the  ball :  from  this  a  nearly 
vertical  ladder  will  allow  the  visitor 
to  ascend,  without  danger,  into  the 
latter,  although  ladies  will  scarcely  l^e 
able  to  squeeze  themselves  through, 
certainly  not  to  redescend,  without 
some  inconvenience.  The  Ball,  formed 
of  copper  plates,  is  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  large  enough  to  hold  16  persons. 
A  small  iron  ladder  winds  round  the 
exterior  of  the  ball  to  the  cross, 
which  is  16  feet  in  height.  The 
view  from  the  balcony  at  the  base  of 
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the  stairs  leading  to  the  ball  is  one  of 
the  finest.  The  whole  of  Rome  with 
her  bare  Campagna  is  spread  out  like 
a  map  in  the  foreground,  bounded  on 
the  one  side  by  the  chain  of  Apen- 
nines and  the  Alban  Hills,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Mediterranean.  There  is 
scarcely  any  prominent  object  of  inte- 
rest in  the  modem  city  which  may  not 
easily  be  distinguished,  and  the  pano- 
rama of  the  Apennines  and  the  other 
encircling  mountains  are  from  nowhere 
seen  to  greater  advantage. 

The  interdiction  to  visit  certain  parts 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  since  1867 
is  now  removed,  so  that  the  stranger 
can  obtain  admittance  to  ascend  the 
cupola,  to  view  the  subterranean  chapels 
and  crypts,  the  wooden  models,  &c.,  &c. 

Church  Ceremonies,  ^c,  at  St,  Peter's, 

The  illuminations  of  St.  Peter's,  as 
well  as  the  great  church  ceremonies, 
have  been  discontinued  since  1870. 
But  as  the  Pope's  resolution  to  suspend 
them  may  be  attributed  to  political 
rather  than  permanent  motives,  and 
considering  the  possibility  of  a  better 
understanding  in  future,  we  shall  give 
a  description  of  those  magnificent  sights 
which  formerly  attracted  so  many 
thousands  of  spectators. 

The  Illuminations  of  St.  Peter's  on 
Easter  Sunday  are  too  well  known  to 
require  a  detailed  description.  To 
those  who  have  witnessed  them  the 
impression  produced  by  their  magnifi- 
cent display  is  too  strong  to  be  oblite- 
rated ;  and  those  for  whom  the  spectacle 
is  yet  in  store  will  find  that  any  de- 
scription falls  far  short  of  the  reality. 
Every  column,  cornice,  and  frieze, 
the  bands  of  the  dome,  and  all  the 
details  of  the  building  to  the  summit 
of  the  cross,  are  lit  up  with  lines  of 
lamps,  and  its  gigantic  architecture 
stands  out  against  the  dark  sky  in  a 
complete  firmament  of  fire.  The  illu- 
minations are  repeated  at  the  Festi- 
val of  St.  Peter's  (June  29)  and  on  its 
eve,  and  on  each  occasion  are  said 
to  cost  3000  francs.  382  men  are  em- 
ployed to  light  the  lamps ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  hazardous  nature  of  their 
task,  it  is  surprising  that  the  number 
of  accidents  is  very  small.    There  are 


2  illuminations  on  each  evening ;  the 
1st,  called  the  silver  illumination,  be- 
gins at  dusk,  and  consists  of  5900 
lanterns;  the  2nd,  called  the  golden 
one,  begins  at  8  on  Easter  Sunday,  at 
9  on  St.  Peter's  day,  when,  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  clock,  900  lamps  are 
lighted  so  instantaneously  that  it 
seems  the  work  of  enchantment.  The 
whole  process  is  generally  completed 
before  the  clock  has  finished  striking 
the  hour,  or  in  about  8  seconds :  the 
entire  building  is  then  lit  up  by  no 
less  than  6800  lamps.  The  lanterns 
used  for  the  silver  illuihination  are 
of  white  paper,  those  for  the  golden 
are  iron  cups  filled  with  blazing 
tallow  and  turpentine.  Should  the 
weather  be  unfavourable  from  rain  or 
wind,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at 
Easter,  the  illumination  is  put  ofiP  until 
the  following  Sunday. 

The  principal  Ceremonies  and  reli- 
gious services  in  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Sixtine  Chapel  are  the  following: 
January  1st:  Grand  mass  at  10  a.m., 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  by  the  pope 
in  person,  unless  the  pope  is  in  re- 
sidence at  Monte  Cavallo,  when  it 
is  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  that 
palace.  This  applies  to  all  the  cere- 
monies except  those  at  Easter  and 
Christmas,  and  at  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter.    5th:  Vespers  in  the  Sixtine,.  at 

3  P.M.  6th,  the  Epiphany  :  high  mass 
in  the  Sixtine,  at  10  a.h.  18th,  the 
Feast  of  the  Catedra  di  S,  Pxetro :  high 
mass  by  the  cardinal  archpriest,  in 
presence  of  the  pope  and  sacred  college 
at  S.  Peter's.  The  pope  is  borne  pro- 
cessionally  on  this  occasion :  at  3  p.m. 
the  vocal  music  in  the  choir  is  very 
fine.  February  2nd,  Purification  of  the 
Virgin :  high  mass  by  a  cardinal -priest, 
in  presence  of  the  pope,  preceded  by 
the  pontiffs  benediction  of  the  candles, 
and  a  procession  round  the  basilica,  and 
followed  by  a  Te  Deum  in  commemora- 
tion of  Home's  escape  from  the  efi*ects 
of  the  earthquake  in  1703.  Candles 
are  distributed  to  Roman  Catholics  who 
go  up  to  receive  his  holiness's  blessing ; 
as  upon  Palm  Sunday,  gentlemen  must 
present  themselves  in  uniform  or  even- 
ing dress.  The  music  is  generally  very 
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fine  both  during  mass  and  at  vespers. 
The  pope  is  also  carried  in  and  out  of 
the  ch.  processionally  on  this  festival. 
On  Ash  Wednesday,  high  mass,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the  heads  of  the 
cardinals.  March  and  April.— On  the 
Friday  before  Palm  Sunday  the  pope 
proceeds,  after  the  mass  and  sermon  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel,  to  adore  the  relics 
in  St.  Peter's.  They  are  placed  on  the 
high  altar  during  all  this  day.  During 
the  pope's  visit  there  is  generally  a 
large  concourse  9f  people  m  the  basi- 
lica. Holy  Week,  Faim  Sunday  t  at 
9^  A.M.  the  pope  is  borne  into  St. 
Peter's,  where,  on  arriving  in  the  pon- 
tifical chapel  behind  the  high  fdtar, 
he  receives  the  homage  of  the  as- 
sembled cardinals,  habited  in  violet 
robes:  immediately  afterwards  his 
holiness  consecrates  the  palms,  and, 
assisted  by  one  of  the  cardinal  deacons, 
distributes  them  first  to  the  cardinals, 
then  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  the 
corps  diplomatique,  the  canons  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  heads  of  the  different 
religious  orders,  and  last  of  all  to  the 
militarv,and  such  private  individuals  as 
may  wish  to  receive  them — the  latter 
must  be  in  uniform  or  evening  dress, 
and  have  previously  obtained  a  per- 
mission from  the  Major-domo,  with 
which  they  are  admitted  into  the  reserved 
space  behmd  the  seats  of  the  cardinals 
and  bishops.  After  the  distribution  the 
pope  is  carried  round  St.  Peter's  in  pro- 
cession, followed  bv  all  those  who  have 
received  palms,  which  they  carry  in 
their  hands;  on  their  return  to  the 
pontifical  chapel  the  cardinals  change 
their  violet  for  scarlet  robes,  and  high 
mass  in  music  is  performed  by  a 
cardinal  priest,  which  generally  lasts 
from  11^  until  I :  this  terminated,  tlie 
pope  is  carried  to  his  unrobing-room, 
tn  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  della 
Pietk,  from  which  he  returns  to  his 
apartments,  passing  through  the  chapel 
of  the  Sacrament  and  the  private 
passage  into  the  palace.  The  whole 
of  the  ceremony  on  this  day  i% 
very  imposing:  gentlemen  in  uni- 
form are  admitted  into  the  ponti- 
fical chapel;  la^es  have  places  as- 
signed to  them  on  either  side  before 
the  high  fdtar,  and  for  which  tickets 


are  distributed  by  the  pope's  Major- 
domo.  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week :  at  4^ 
P.M.  the  first  miserere  is  chanted  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel  in  the  presence 
of  the  pope.  To  secure  seats  where 
the  chanting  take's  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  at  .2  o'clock,  and  ladies 
must  be  provided  with  tickets,  as 
mentioned  hereafter.  A  triangle  of 
candles  is  prepared  previous  to  the 
service,  and  one  candle  is  extinguished 
at  the  conclusion  of  different  psalms, 
till  one  alone  is  left.  This  is  removed 
during  the  singing  of  the  miserere 
behind  the  altar,  and  on  its  conclusion 
is  again  brought  out,  when  a  general 
knocking  with  a  stick  takes  place, — 
the  whole  significant  of  the  light  on 
earth  during  our  Saviour's  presence, 
his  death  and  descent  into  the  tomb, 
and  his  resurrection,  with  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  it.  In  the 
evening,  after  the  services  at  the 
Vatican  are  finished,  the  Trinith  de* 
Pellegrini  may  be  visited,  to  see  the 
feet  of  the  pilgprims  who  have  journeyed 
to  Rome  for  the  holy  week  washed  by 
the  great  dignitaries  and  nobles,  who 
also  attend  on  them,  like  servants,  at 
their  meal,  and  afterwards  assist  them 
to  prepare  for  rest.  The  men  and 
women  are  placed  in  separate  parts 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  persons  re- 
gularly engaged  for  those  charitable 
offices  are  enrolled  in  confraterni- 
ties, numbering  many  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Rome,  including  his  Holi- 
aess  and  the  cardinals ;  several  kings 
have  been  so  likewise.  To  be  en- 
titled to  admission,  the  pilgrims  must 
have  come  from  a  distance  of  more  than 
60  m.,  and  bring  certificates  from  their 
bishop,  attesting  that  they  have  re- 
paired to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  holy  places;  these  are 
examined  by  persons  called  ricetntori^ 
for  security  against  deception.  At 
Easter,  Italian  pilgrims  are  entertained 
for  8  days,  Ultramontanes  for  4,  Por- 
tuguese for  7 ;  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
Italians  for  1  day,  Ultramontanes  for  2, 
Portuguese  for  5;  the  latter  receive 
each,  on  their  departure,  a  Roman  se- 
quin, and  the  Bohemians  a  scudo.  This 
ceremony  is  repeated  at  the  Trinitk 
de'  Pellegrini  every  evening  during 
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the  week.     Thursday:  High  mass  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel  at  10  a.m.  hy  a 
cardinal,  generailv  the  Dean  of  the 
Sacred  College,  m   the  presence   of 
the    pope    and    Sacred    College,    at 
the  close  of  which'  they  proceed   in 
procession  to  the  neighbouring  Capella 
Paolina,  the  pontiff  carrying  the  Sa- 
crament, which  he   deposits  on  the 
altar,  this  chapel  representing  to^y 
the  Holy  Sepiidchre.    If  the  weather 
permits,  his  Holiness  afterwards,  or- 
dinarily about  noon,  proceeds  to  the 
balcony  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
pronounces    his   benediction   to    the 
assembled  multitude  below;   in  case 
of  rain  the  benediction  is  given  inside 
the  church.    At  the  conclusion  of  the 
bene^ction  the  pope  descends  to  St. 
Peter's,  where  in  the  northern  transept, 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and  at  about 
a   quarter  before    1,  he   washes  the 
feet  of  13  priests,  who  represent  the 
12  apostles,  and  the  ISth  or  the  angel 
who  appeared  miraculously  to  St  Gre- 
gory the  Great   on  a  similar  occa- 
sion.    The  washing  of  the  feet  con- 
cluded, the  pope,  in  the  gallery  over 
the  portico  of  St.  Peter's,  waits  on 
the    same    IS    priests  at  table  at  a 
quarter  past  1.    It  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  mention  that  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  apostles  are  selected 
from  every  country,  the    diplomatic 
agents  of  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  having  a  right  of  presen- 
tation.   '3  Italians  are  chosen  by  the 
pope's  majordomo,   a    Swiss  by  the 
captain    of  the  Swiss  g^ard,  and  2 
Oriental  Catholics  by  the  heads  of  the 
united  Armenian  and  Greek  Churches 
at  Rome.    Each  priest  receives  a  gold 
and  silver  medal  and  a  nosegay  after 
his  feet  have  been  washed,  and  carries 
away  all  the  viands  placed  before  him, 
as  well  as  the  napkin,  and  white  dress 
in  which  he   is    attired.     The  pope 
commences  by  putting  on  a  richly  em- 
broidered aproD,  which  is  afterwards 
the  perquisite  of  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain    (Maestro     di     Camera),    after 
which    bishops    and  prelates  present 
him  with  the  plates  which    he  lays 
before  each  pilgrim:   durinff  the  re- 
past the  pope  s  crossbearer  {Crocifero) 
reads  prayers.      At  4^  p.m.  the  2nd 


miserere  is  chanted  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  -after  which  his  Holiness,  at- 
tended by  his  household,  proceeds  to 
pray  in  the  Capella  Paolina.  Gentle- 
men in  evening  dress  are  admitted 
to  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  day, 
and  ladies  by  tickets  issued  by  the 
Major-domo.  The  Vatican  Museum, 
the  Etruscan  and  Egyptian  collec- 
tions, are  open'  to  the  public  on  Holy 
Thursday,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  are 
much  crowded.  The  Cardinal  Grand 
Penitentiary  sits  in. the  N.  transept 
of  St.  Peter's  for  3  hours  before  dark, 
to  give  absolution  for  mortal  sins 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  absolved. 
The  high  altar  in  St.  Peter's  is 
washed.  The  Pauline  chapel  and 
the  different  "  sepulchres,"  more  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  churches,  and  S.  Igna- 
zio,  are  illuminated.  Among  the 
sights  of  this  evening  may  be  men- 
tioned the  shops  of  the  Pizzicaruoli^  or 
sausage  and  pork  dealers,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Piazza  Navona,  which  are  arranged  in 
every  sort  of  device,  and  brilliantly 
illuminated.  Good  Friday :  The  Holy 
Sacrament,  which  yesterday  was  con- 
secrated at  the  mass  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  is  this  morning  carried  back 
to  it  from  the  Pauline,  where  it 
was  deposited,  and  the  mass  cele- 
brated by  the  cardinal  grand  peni- 
tentiary at  9^'  A.M.  The  pope  and 
Sacred  College  afterwards  hear  a 
sermon  preached  by  a  friar  of  the 
Black  Franciscan  Order.  The  relic 
of  the  True  Cross  is  exposed  on  the 
altar  of  the  Sixtine  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  mass.  '  The  last  miserere  is 
chanted  this  day  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel  and  in  St.  Peter's  at  4  p.m.  ; 
after  which  the  pope  proceeds  in  pro- 
cession with  the  cardinals  through 
the  Sala  Regia  to  St.  Peter's  to 
pray  before  the  tomb  of  the  apostle ; 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  relics 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Volto  Santo, 
and  the  spear  are  exhibited  from 
the  balcony  over  the  statue  of  St.  Ve- 
ronica. The  great  illuminated  cross, 
which  was  formerly  suspended  from 
the  dome  on  this  evening,  has  ceased  to 
be  so  since  the  time  of  Leo  XII.  The 
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figure  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  covered 
up  during  Lent,  is  this  day  unveiled. 
The  car£nal  penitentiary  gives  abso- 
lution as  on  Thursday.  Saturday: 
Ordination  at  St.  John  Lateran,  and 
public  baptism  of  Jews  and  other  non- 
Christians  in  the  baptistery  of  Constan- 
tine  at  ^  past  8  a.m.  At  the  same  hour, 
or  even  earlier,  blessing  of  candles, 
fire,  &c.,  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  High 
mass  in  the  Sixtine  at  9  a.m.  Easter 
Sunday^  the  grandest  festival  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  without 
exception.  Daybreak  is  ushered  in 
by  the  cannon ,  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  At  9^  a.m.  high  mass  in  St. 
Peter^s,  the  pope  himself  officiating. 
The  pope  enters  the  ch.  in  solemn 

grocession,  every  incident  of  which 
as  a  mystical  meaning.     His  Holi- 
ness  is  borne  on  a  portable  throne, 
which  is  symbolical  of  his  elevation  as 
the  vicar  of  Christ.    Before  him  are 
carried  2  fans  of  ostrich-feathers,  in 
which  the  eyes  of  peacock's  feathers 
are  set,  as  a  symbol  both  that  vigi- 
lance is  required  of  the  pontiff,  and 
also  that  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  fixed 
upon  him.    The  triple  crown,  it  need 
scarcely    be    added,  is  equally  sym- 
bolical.   The  lower  circlet  represents 
the  crown  of  temporal  dominion,  while 
the    mitre    represents    the    spiritual; 
the  second  circlet  shows  the  union  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority, 
and    the    third    the    union    of    the 
pontifical,  imperial,  and  royal  power. 
The  7  candelabras  carried  before  the 
pope    by    acolytes    represent    the    7 
ecclesiastical  rtb»t,  or  divisions  of  the 
city;  mystically  they  bear  reference 
to  the  candlesticks  amid  which  the 
vision  of  the  Son  of  Grod  appeared  to 
the  Evangelist,  as  described    in  the 
Apocalypse;  and  are  also  typical  of 
the  7  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
On  entering  St.  Peter's,  when  the 

S»pe  arrives  opposite  the  chapel  of  the 
oly  Sacrament,  the  procession  halts ; 
the  pope  descends  from  the  throne 
and  adores  the  Host,  which  is  exposed 
on  the  illuminated  altar  of  that  chapel. 
The  cortege  then  passes  on  to  the 
throne  erected  on  this  occasion  at  the 
epistle-side  of  the  tribune,  where  the 
homage  is  performed,  and  after  read- 


ing to  himself  the  prayers  preparatory 
to  saying  mass,  whilst  the  office  of 
Tierce  is  sung,  his  Holiness  is  vested 
for  the  celebration.  A  procession  is 
then  formed  towards  the  throne  at  the 
end  of  the  tribune,  which,  suddenly 
turning  to  the  rt.,  faces  the  high  altar 
and  approaches  it.  It  consists  of  the 
Thurifer,  Crossbearer,  Greek  and 
Latin  deacons  and  subdeacons,  car- 
dinal bishop  and  three  cardinal  deacons, 
the  pope  with  two  private  chamber^ 
lains,  and  an  auditor  of  the  rota  bearing 
his  mitre,  the  patriarchs  and  other 
prelates  assistant  at  the  throne.  Near 
the  altar  it  is  met  by  the  3  junior  car- 
dinals, who  successively  do  reverence 
to  his  Holiness  and  embrace  him  with 
a  kiss  on  the  cheek  and  breast,  mystic- 
ally exhibiting  the  homage  paid  by  the 
3  Magi  to  the  Saviour.  The  epistle  and 
gospel  are  sung,  first  in  Latin,  then  in 
Greek,  to  denote  the  union  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  but  the 
primacy  of  the  Latin.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  creed  (his  Holiness  having 
retired  before  the  epistle  to  the  farthest 
throne)  the  sacred  vessels  are  washed 
at  what  are  called  the  credence  tables. 
When  the  pope  has  returned  to  the 
altar,  the  sacristan  eats  in  his  pre- 
sence two  particles,  pointed  out  by 
the  deacon,  from  the  three  wafers, 
and  also  drinks  of  the  wine  and 
water  prepared  for  the  mass.  This 
precaution  against  poison,  though  a 
mere  form,  is  of  ahnost  immemorial 
usage  at  the  papal  high  mass.  At  the 
offertory  is  sung  the  motette  Christtu 
resurgens  with  the  beautiful  music  of 
Felice  Anerio,  considered  one  of  the 
finest  concerted  pieces  of  the  papal 
choir.  This  is  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Sequence,  Victime  Paschaii, 
generally  to  tiie  music  of  Simonelli. 
The  music  and  poetry  of  the  Church  for 
Easter-day  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
whole  range  of  sacred  music.  This 
Sequence  especially  is  probably  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic hymn  now  extant,  its  authorship 
having  never  been  ascertained:  like 
the  magnificent  anthem  for  Christmas, 
Quern  vidistis  Pasiores^  it  partakes  of 
the  dramatic,  introducing,  as  interlo- 
cutors, Mary,  who  returns  from  the 
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sepulchre,  and  the  disciples,  who  ques- 
tion her  what  she  has  seen.  It  con- 
cludes with  a  kind  of  chorus,  which 
swells  into  a  noble  strain,  after  a  con- 
fession of  faith  in  the  resurrection. 

Before  the  preface  two  junior  car- 
dinal deacons  take  their  station  beside 
the  altar,  facing  each  other,  to  repre- 
sent the  two  angels  who  stood  at  the 
sepulchre.  Then  is  sung,  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  consecration,  the  form 
which  offers  up  the  praises  of  the 
Church  with  those  of  angels,  arch- 
angels, thrones,  and  dominations ;  and 
after  the  choir  has  continued  it  in  the 
Sanctus,  a  dead  silence  follows,  to  be 
interrupted  by  that  burst  of  the  silver 
trumpets  at  the  consummation  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  effect  of  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  The  consecration  of  the 
Elements  by  the  pope  takes  place  at 
the  high  altar,  to  typify,  it  is  said, 
the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  in  sight 
of  the  multitude ;  the  altar  represents 
the  table  where  the  eucharist  was 
instituted,  and  the  throne  the  mount 
where  the  sacrifice  was  offered.  A 
second  elevation  of  the  host  and  the 
chalice  is  made,  after  the  pontiff  has 
left  the  altar,  by  the  assistant  car- 
dinals, and  each  is  carried  solemnly  to 
the  throne,  where  his  Holiness  par- 
takes of  both,  drinking  from  the  chidice 
through  a  golden  tube,  a  vestige  of  the 
ancient  practice  at  the  time  when  com- 
munion under  both  kinds  was  general. 
The  deacon  and  subdeacon  then  receive 
from  his  hands  the  remainder  of  the 
consecrated  elements.  A  ciboriiem  con- 
taining other  consecrated  particles  is 
brought  with  the  same  solemnity  to  the 
throne,  and  out  of  this  the  holy  father 
administers  communion,  in  one  kind, 
to  the  cardinal  deacons  present,  the 
Roman  princes,  the  Senator  of  Rome, 
and  the  Conservators.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  mass  the  pontiff,  assuming 
the  triple-crown  tiara,  reseats  himself 
in  the  portable  throne,  when  the  car- 
dinal archpriest  of  St.  Peter's  presents 
him  with  a  purse  of  white  velvet  con- 
taining the  offering  made  to  him  for 
singing  mass  in  that  basilica — pro 
Missa  bene  cantata.  The  whole  cere- 
mony within  St.  Peter^s  lasts  from  9^ 
to   llf  o'clock  A.M.;    but   to    secure 


places,  strangers  ought  to  be  at  the 
ch.  at  least  an  hour  before  the  service 
conmiences.  At  a  little  after  12  o'clock 
the  pope  pronounces  his  benediction 
from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's  in  the 
same  form  as  on  Holy  Thursday.  The 
following  are  the  words  translated  into 
English*  of  the  benediction,  the  Amen 
being  four  times  chanted,  and  break- 
ing finely  upon  the  silence  in  which, 
unless  one  is  very  near,  the  whole 
seems  to  pass : — 

'*May  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  whose  power  and  authority 
we  confide,  intercede  for  us  with  the 
Lord.  Amen.  Through  the  pfayers 
and  merits  of  the  blessed  Mary,  ever 
Virgin,'  of  the  blessed  Michael  the 
Archangel,  of  the  blessed  John  the 
Baptist,  of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  all  Saints,  may  the  Omni- 
potent God  have  mercy  upon  you, 
may  all  your  sins  be  remitted,  and 
Jesus  Christ  lead  you  to  eternal  life. 
Amen.  Indulgence,  absolution,  and 
remission  of  all  your  sins,  space  for 
true  and  faithful  repentance^  hearts 
ever  contrite,  and  amendment  of  life, 
may  the  Omnipotent  and  merciful  Grod 
afford  yon.  Amen.  And  may  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Omnipotent  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  descend  upon  you 
and  remain  with  you  ever.    Amen."  ♦ 

At  the  last  clause,  et  benedictio,  the 
pope  rises  and  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  front  and  on  each  side,  over  the 
people,  as  he  pronounces  the  holy 
names ;  at  descendat  he  stretches  out  his 
arms  to  heaven,  and  then  folds  them 
over  his  breast.  The  benediction  con- 
cluded, a  cardinal  deacon  reads  in  Latin 
and  Italian  (afterwards  throwing  the 
documents  among  the  people)  the  bull 
of  the  plenary  indulgence  conceded 
to  all  who  have  attended  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  spirit  of  true  repent- 
ance, whose  hearts  are  purified  from 
the  malignancy  of  sin,  and  who  are, 

*  The  traveller  who  desires  greater  details 
on  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  ^e  Holy  We** k 
will  find  them  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  DeUt 
Pantefcie  Punzioni  ddla  Settimana  Santa,  di 
Ga£tano  McroHi :  in  English  versions  by  Dr. 
English,  late  Bishop  of  Charleston,  and  Monsi- 
gnore  Baggs ;  and  in  the  French  pamphlet  of  the 
Abb€  Hery  on  the  same  nibject ;  all  which  may 
be  procured  at  Piale's  or  Spithover's  libraries. 
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therefore,  in  a  state  of  reconciliation 
with  the  Church.  The  military  bands 
strike  up,  the  bells  of  St.  Peter's  and 
the  artillery  of  St.  Angelo  raise  their 
chorus,  as  final  to  the  celebration  of 
the  resurrection.  At  7  p.m.  the  illu- 
mination of  St.  Peter's  commences  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  carriages  to  go 
there  some  time  before  to  obtain  a  place. 
At  8  P.M.  the  whole  bursts  out  into  a 
brilliant  running  flame,  which  is  seen 
beautifully  either  from  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter's  or  the  Pincian  Hill ;  and,  if 
people  are  quick  in  their  movements,  it 
may  easily  be  seen  from  both  places. 
Easter  Monday :  high  mass  on  this  and 
the  following  day  in  the  Sixtine  chapel 
by  a  cardinal  priest.  The  celebrated 
girandola,  which  formerly  took  place 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  is  now 
transferred  to  the  Monte  Pincio;  it 
commences  between  8  and  9  p.m.,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  exhibition  of 
fireworks  in  the  world  ;  and  can  be 
well  seen  from  the  seats  erected  on  the 
occasion  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 
Should  the  evening  prove  unfavorable, 
it  is  postponed  to  the  following  Monday. 
May. —  Whitsunday :  high  mass  in  the 
Sixtine  chapel  when  the  pope  resides 
at  the  Vatican ;  it  is  sometimes  per- 
formed at  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  After 
12  o'clock  females  are  allowed  to  visit 
the  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  subterranean 
chapels,  and  the  Confession.  Corpus 
Domini:  the  solemn  procession  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  in  which  the  pope, 
the  clergy,  and  the  court  take  part. 
June  28th,  the  Eve  of  the  Festival  of  St. 
Peter  and  St,  Paul :  at  6  p.m.  vespers 
in  St.  Peter's  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope,  who  afterwards  blesses  the  Pal- 
linms;  the  Confession  of  St.  Peter's 
18  thrown  open  on  this  occasion;  the 
illumination  of  St.  Peter's  takes  place 
on  this  and  the  girandola  on  the  Pin- 
cian on  the  succeeding  evening.  29th  : 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter's,  the  pope 
officiating,  at  1 0  a.m.  At  3,  vespers  in  St. 
Peter's,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  cardi- 
nals. November  1st:  high  mass  in  pre- 
sence of  the  pope  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Six- 
tine chapel.  At  3  p.m.  vespers  for  the 
dead  in  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  and  the  whole  court.  2nd :  high 
mass  at  10  a.m.  by  the  pope,  in  com- 


memoration of  the  dead.  3rd  and  5th : 
a  similar  ceremony  for  the  souls  of  all 
deceased  popes  and  cardinals.  Decem- 
ber.— First  Sunday  in  Advent :  high  mass 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  and  procession  of 
the  pope  to  the  Capella  Paolina,  which 
is  illuminated  for  the  occasion.  On 
each  Sunday  in  Advent  divine  service 
is  performed  in  the  pope's  chapel,  either 
at  the  Vatican  or  ike  palace  on  Monte 
Cavallo.  8th,  Conception  of  the  Virgin : 
high  mass  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  24th, 
Christmas  Eve:  vespers  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel  at  5.  At  8^  p.m.  matins  and 
nocturnal  mass,  generally  by  the  Car- 
dinal Camerlengo,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope,  which  lasts  till  midnight. 
The  pope  on  this  occasion,  before  the 
ceremony  and  in  the  sacristy,  blesses 
the  hat  and  sword,  which  he  afterwards 
sends  as  a  present  to  some  Roman 
Catholic  prince.  25th,  Christmas  Day : 
at  3  A.M:  a  service  is  performed  in 
St.  Peter's,  when  the  Pastorella  "  Shep- 
herd's Song"  is  sung  by  the  whole 
choir,  the  only  occasion  during  the  year 
when  that  fine  piece  of  sacred  music 
is  executed ;  grand  mass  at  9  a.m.  in 
St.  Peter's  by  the  pope  in  person,  at- 
tended by  the  cardinals,  the  clergy,  and 
the  whole  court.  26th:  mass  at  9 
A.M.  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  in  honour 
of  St.  Stephen.  27th :  a  similar  service 
in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  vespers  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
Lateran,  when  the  skulls  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  are  exhibited.  31st:  vespers 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  at  which  the 
pope  is  generally  present. 

Vespers  are  sung  every  day  at  from  3 
to  4j  P.M.,  according  to  the  time  of  year, 
in  the  Choir  at  St.  Peter's :  they  are 
much  frequented  on  Fridays  and  Sun- 
days, on  account  of  the  fine  music  by 
which  they  are  generally  accompanied. 

Tickets  of  admission  for  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  holy  week  at  St  Peter's  and 
the  Sixtine  chapel  are  necessary  for 
ladies  only  ;  ladies  xoho  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  seats  must  be  dressed  in 
black,  witliout  bonnets,  and  with  veils, 
during  all  the  ceremonies.  Gentlemen, 
if  in  evening  dress  or  in  uniform,  are 
admitted  into  the  body  of  the  Six- 
tine and  Pontifical  chapels.  Ladies' 
tickets  may  be  procured  through  their 
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diplomatic  representative  or  bankers. 
(^Nb  tickets  are  required  during  the  cere- 
monies  that  take  place  here  at  other  periods 
of  the  year.)  Admission  to  the  ^^«a  of 
itke  ambassadors  and  princes  during  the 
illuminations,  but  which  are  better 
seen  from  the  Piazza,  is  only  to  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  pope's 
Majordomo. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice 
on  the  Church  ceremonies  without 
endeavouring  to  impress  on  our 
countrymen  how  much  it  becomes 
them  upon  such  solemn  occasions  to 
conform  to  the  usages  of  the  people  of 
the  country  where  they  are  residing, 
and  not  to  consider,  as  we  are  ashamed 
to  confess  is  too  often  the  case,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  almost  as  thea- 
trical representations.  Nothing  can  be 
less  dignified  than  to  see  English 
and  American  ladies  and  gentlemen 
remain  seated  during  the  most  solemn 
part  of  the  mass — the  Elevation  of  the 
Host.  If,  as  Protestants,  they  cannot 
conscientiously  conform  outwardly  to 
the  usages  of  Koman  Catholics  on  such 
occasions,  they  would  do  better  to  stay 
away,  or,  if  present,  to  reflect  that,  in- 
stead of  sitting  in  a  theatre  or  concert- 
room,  they  are  assisting  at  the  most 
solemn  ceremonials  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  most  splendid  edifice 
ever  raised  by  man  to  religion  and  the 
worship  of  the  Divinity. 

2.  Basilica  of  the  Zateran  (San  Oio^ 
vanni  in  Laterano), -^^This  celebrated 
basilica  occupies  the  site  of  the  house 
of  the  senator  Plautius  Lateranus, 
fh>m  whom  it  derives  its  name,  and  who 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  having  been 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso, 
for  which  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Nero.  The  site  afterwards  passed  to 
the  family  of  Marcus  Aureliu8,who  was 
born  near  the  palace,  which  became 
subsequently  an  imperial  residence.  In 
the  4th  century  the  Lateran  house  was 
conferred  by  Constantine  on  the  bishop 
of  Rome  as  ms  episcopal  residence.  Con- 
stantine then  founded  this  basilica,  at 
the  instigation  of  St.  Sylvester,  assist- 
ing with  his  own  hands  in  digging 
the  foundations.  It  was  long  regarded 
as    the   first  of  Christian  churches, 


and  the  inscription  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  styles  it  the  Mother  and 
Head  of  all  Churches  of  the  city  and 
world  (omnium  urhis  et  orbis  Eccle' 
siarum  Mater  et  Caput),  The  chapter 
of  the  Lateran  still  takes  precedence  of 
that  of  St.  Peter's ;  the  ceremony  of 
taking  possession  of  the  Lateran  fiasi- 
lica  is  one  of  the  first  observed  on  the 
election  of  a  new  pope,  whose  corona- 
tion takes  place  in  it,  so  that  for  1500 
years  it  has  preserved  its  rank  and  pri- 
vileges. It  is  one  of  the  4  basilicas 
which  have  a  *'  Porta  Santa."  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  5  general  councils 
which  have  been  held  here,  and  to 
which  we  shall  refer  hereafter.  The 
old  basilica  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  V., 
but  it  was  rebuilt  by  that  pope,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  and  remodelled 
by  many  of  his  successors.  Clement 
yjll.  enlarged  the  transepts  and  aisles 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  In  the  time  of  Innocent  X. 
(1644)  Borromini  loaded  the  nave  with 
ornaments,  and  surrounded  the  granite 
columns,  no  longer  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  roof,  with  the  present 
cumbrous  piers.  Clement  XII.  com- 
pleted the  work  of  renovation  in  1 734, 
by  erecting  the  principal  fa9ade  from 
the  designs  of  the  Florentine  archi- 
tect Alessandro  Galilei.  After  these 
numerous  restorations  and  changes 
it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
basilica  has  preserved  much  of  its 
original  character.  The  great  front  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  last  century :  it  is  built  entirely  of 
travertine,  consisting  of  4  large  columns 
and  6  pilasters  of  the  composite  order, 
sustaining  a  massive  entablature  and 
balustrade,  on  which  are  placed  colossal 
statues  of  our  Saviour  and  10  saints. 
Between  the  columns  and  pilasters  are 
5  balconies;  from  that  in  the  centre 
the  pope  gives  his  benediction  to  the 
people  on  Ascension  Day.  The  whole 
fagade  is  broken  into  ornaments  and  de- 
tails, which  lessen  the  general  e£fect. 
In  the  vestibule  is  an  ancient  marble 
statue  of  Constantine  from  his  baths 
on  the  Quirinal.  There  are  5  entrances 
under  the  portico  to  the  basilica ;  the 
middle  one  has  a  bronze  door,  brought 
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by  Alexander  VII.  from  the  ch.  of 
S.  Adriano  in  the  Forom,  and  supposed 
tohave  belonged  to  theBasilica^milia, 
the  next  door  is  the  Porta  Santa,  and  is 
of  coarse  walled  up.  The  interior  has 
lost  the  distinctive  characters  of  a 
grand  basilica  under  the  hands  of  Bor- 
romlni ;  the  roof  and  walls  are  covered 
with  medallions  and  stucco  ornaments^; 
which  do  not  compensate  for  the  dis- 
figurement of  the  ancient  edifice.  As 
we  now  see  it,  it  consists  of  a  nave  with 
2  aisles  on  each  side,  separated  by  4 
rows  of  piers.  Those  of  the  nave,  in 
which  Borromini  has  encased  the 
columns  of  the  old  basilica,  are  pierced 
with  niches  containing  statues  of  the 
Apostles.  These  figures  are  charac- 
teristic specimens  of  the  school  of 
Bernini,  with  all  its  extravagances, 
and  yet,  with  their  acknowledged 
faults,  the  effect  of  so  many  colossal 
statues  is  imposing.  The  St.  James  the 
Great,  the  St.  Matthew,  theSt.  Andrew, 
and  the  St.  John,  are  by  Rusconi;  the 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew^are 
by  Le  Qros ;  the  St.  James  the  Less 
is  by  Angela  Rossi;  the  St.  Thaddeus  is 
by  Lorenzo  Ottoni;  the  St.  Simon  by 
Francesco  Maratti;  the  St.  Philip  by 
Giuseppe  Mazzuoli;  and  the  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  are  by  Monot,  The  one 
which  has  perhaps  the  greatest  merit  as 
a  work  of  art  is  the  St.  James  the  Less, 
''The  Apostles  appear  to  me  to  fall 
under  the  censure  of  an  injudicious 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  the  paint- 
ers. The  drapery  of  those  figures, 
fix)m  being  disposed  in  large  masses, 
gives  undoubtedly  that  air  of  grandeur 
which  magnitude  or  quantity  is  sure  to 
produce;  but  though  it  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  is  managed  with  great 
skill  and  intelligence,  and  contrived  to 
appear  as  light  as  the  materials  will 
aUow,  yet  the  weight  and  solidity  of 
stone  was  not  to  be  overcome." — Sir  J, 
Reynolds.  Above  them  are  some  good 
bas-reliefs.  The  great  ornament  of  the 
ch.,  opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle,  is  the 
Corsini  Chapel,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross  by  Clement  XII.,  in 
honour  of  his  ancestor  St.  Andrea  Cor- 
sini, and  from  the  designs  of  Alessandro 
Galilei  (1729).  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  ma^iificence  of  this  very  beauti- 


ful structure :  the  richest  marbles,  the 
most  elaborate  ornaments  and  gilding, 
columns  of  precious  marbles,  bas-re- 
liefs, and  even  gems,  have  been  lavished 
on  its  decorations  with  a  profusion  quite 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  private 
chapel  in  Rome,  except  perhaps  that 
of  tiie  Borghese  family  in  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore.  Notwithstanding  this  ex- 
cess of  ornament,  the  whole  has  been 
controlled  and  subdued  by  a  correct 
taste,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated after  the  deformities  of  Borro- 
mini*s  nave.  The  altarpiece  is  a  mosaic 
copy  of  Guido's  picture  of  S.  Andrea 
Corsini.  The  porphyry  sarcophagus 
which  forms  the  sepulchral  urn  of  Cle- 
ment XII.  formerly  stood  under  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon ;  the  cover  is 
modem ;  the  bronze  statue  of  the  pope 
is  by  Maini ;  and  the  2  lateral  figures 
are  by  Carlo  Monaldi.  Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini, 
with  his  statue  and  2  sitting  statues 
by  Maini.  The  figures  in  the  niches, 
representing  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  are 
by  Rusconi  and  other  followers  of 
Bernini,  but  they  are  not  remarkable 
as  works  of  art.  In  a  vault  under- 
neath this  chapel  is  a  good  Pietk  by 
A,  Montana,  The  high  altab  of  the 
Basilica  stands  beneath  a  magnificent 
Gothic  tabernacle,  supported  by  3 
columns  of  grey  granite  and  one  of  mar- 
ble, curious  as  a  work  of  the  14th  cent. 
It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Urban  V., 
and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Charles  V. 
of  France,  to  receive  the  heads  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  were 
found  among  the  ruins  of  the  old 
church.  Within  the  high  altar  is 
enclosed  a  table  of  wood,  upon  which 
St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  officiated, 
and  upon  which  the  pope,  or  a  car- 
dinal authorized  by  a  special  brief 
from  him.  can  only  celebrate  mass. 
The  paintings  on  the  tabernacle,  much 
restored,  were  originally  of  the 
14th  century,  by  Bema  da  Siena,  The 
high  altar  and  tabernacle  have  been 
restored  and  decorated  with  much 
magnificence,  at  the  expense  of 
Pius  IX.  In  the  enclosed  space  below 
and  in  front  of  the  Confession  of  St. 
John,  is  the  bronze  tomb  of  Martin 
v.,  of  the  house  of  Colonna,  a  good 
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work  by  Simone,  brother  of  Donatello. 
1 1  formerly  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
liave,  now  marked  by  the  arms  of  the 
family,  a  column  inlaid,  on  the  pave- 
ment.  The  tribune  has  4  pointed  win- 
dows :  the  inscription  below  its  mosaic 
attributes  this  part  of  the  basilica  to 
Nicholas  IV.  (1287-1292).  It  con- 
tains an  indifferent  modern  picture  by 
Agricola  of  the  Saviour,  St.  John,  and 
the  Virgin.  The  vault  is  covered  with 
mosaics,  executed  in  1292  by  Jacopo 
da  Turrita  and  Gaddo  Gaddi.  They 
represent  our  Saviour  in  the  heavens, 
with  the  4  rivers  issuing  from  the  hill 
of  Paradise,  the  Virgin  and  Saints;  the 
small  kneeling  figure  on  1.  of  the  Virgin 
is  Nicholas  IV.;  the  smaller  composi- 
tions between  the  windows,  and  below 
the  vault,  are  by  the  friar  Jacopo  di 
Camerino ;  all  the  mosaics  are  interest* 
ing  as  examples  of  this  branch  of  art 
towards  the  close  of  the  13th  cent. 

In  the  l.-hand  transept  is  the  splen- 
did altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  from 
the  designs  of  Paolo  Olivieri.    The 
4  gilt  bronze  columns,  with  composite 
capitals,  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
belonged    to   the    temple   of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  to  have  been  cast  by 
Augustus  from  the  bronze  rostra  of  the 
vessels  captured  at  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Above   is   a  fresco  of  the  Ascension 
by  Cav.  d'Arpino,  and  on  the  tympanum 
the  Almighty,  by  Jtoncalli.   Behind  the 
altar  is  preserved  the  table  on  which 
the  Last  Supper  is  supposed  to  have 
been  laid ;   it  is  of  cedar-wood  and  was 
once  encafied  in  silver.    The  second 
chapel  on  the  rt.  on  entering  the  ba- 
silica has  been  purchased  by  the  Tor- 
lonias  and  converted  into  a  mausoleum 
for  their  family;  it  has  been  mag- 
nificently   decorated   in    bronze    and 
sculptures,  and,  it  is  said,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  65,000/.  sterling.     Over  the 
altar  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
high  relief,  a  fine  work  by  Tenerani, 
and  on  either  side  sepulchral  monu- 
ments to  the  first  duke  and  his  wife, 
the  latter  habited  as  a  Roman  matron, 
with  statues  of  Charity  and  Hope  on 
either  side;    the  monuments  are  by 
ChialU  and  Barba,  the  statues  of  Force, 
Justice,  Temperance,  and  Prudence  by 
Guaccaranit  Gajassi,  Stocchi,  and  Bezzi, 


The  chapel  beyond  this,  of  the  Mas- 
simo family,  from  the  design  of  Giac. 
della  Porta,  has  a  good  Crucifixion  by 
Sicciolante,   Out  of  the  1.  hand  transept, 
and  near  the  Altar  of  the  Sacrament, 
opens  the  winter  choir  of  the  canons : 
the  painting  of  the  Saviour,  with  the 
two  Saints  John,  over  the  altar,  is  by 
the  Cav.  Arpmo ;  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  on  the  vault,  by  B,  Croce ;  and 
on    one    of  the  walls,   a   portrait  of 
Martin  V.,  by  Scipione  Gaetano,    The 
tasteless  monument  on  the  1.  of  the 
altar,  in  black  marble,  is  to  a  lady  of 
the  Colonna  family.     A  semicircular 
corridor,   called  the    Leonine  Portico, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Leo 
I.,  surrounds  the  choir.  On  its  walls  are 
several  sepulchral  monuments;  amongst 
others,  those  of  the  painters  Andrea 
Sacchi  and  Cav.  Arpino,    and   of  A. 
Galilei  the  architect  of  the  fagade.    In 
the  centre  is  an  altar,  over  which  is  a 
crucifix  attributed  to  Giotto,  and  on 
each  side  rude  mediseval  statues  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  which  belonged  to  this 
Basilica  before  the  fire.     In  another 
part  of  this  portico  is  a  curious  kneeling 
statue  of  Boniface  VIII.,  which  stoodfor- 
merly  before  the  altar  of  S.  Bonifacius 
in  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  where 
this  remarkable  pontiff  was  represented 
in  adoration  before  his  patron  saint. 
This  figure  is  interesting  as  a  likeness 
of  that  celebrated  Pope,  and  for  the 
costume,  especially  for  the  form'  of  the 
tiara,  so  different  from  the  present  triple 
crown.*    Opening  on  the  1.,  out  of  the 
Leonine  portico,  a  door  leads  into  the 
sacristy ;  on  the  walls  of  the  passage  is 
a  curious  bas-relief  view  of  an  edifice, 
near  a  round  arch,  supposed  to  represent 
the  old  Lateran  Basilica  and   Porta 
Asinaria,  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
near  the  ch.  of  SS.  Peter  and  Mar- 
cellinus,  and  some  fragments  of  leaden 
water-pipes  bearing  the  name  of  Sextus 
Lateranus.     The  bronze  doors  leading 
from  the  Portico  Leonino  to  the  sacristy 
were  made  by  2  artists  of  Piaoenza,  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Celestin  111.(1196). 
In  the  small  sacristy  opening  out  of  the 

*  The  Papal  tiara  or  Regnum  had  a  single  circlet 
until  the  latter  years  of  the  13th  century  under 
Boniface  VIII.,  when  the  second  was  added ;  the 
third  dates  fh>m  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XII. 
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S,  de'  Canonici  is  a  drawing,  attributed 
to  Raphael,  of  his  picture  called  the 
Madonna  di  Casa  d'Alba,  now  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  a  painting  of  the  An- 
nunciation by  iforo^/fo  Venustu 

Besides  the  sepulchral  monuments 
already  mentioned,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  notice :  of  Card,  di  Pippo, 
a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
14th  century,  in  the  rt.  hand  transept ; 
of  popes  Sylvester  II.,  Sergius  IV., 
and  Alexander  III.,  well  known  in  our 
history  as  the  friend  of  Becket  and 
St.  Bernard,  and  who  canonized  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor.  These  monu- 
ments, of  Pontiffs  buried  in  the  ch.,  are 
in  the  rt.  aisle,  and  long  posterior  to 
the  popes  to  whom  they  have  been 
erected;  that  to  Alexander  III.  was 
raised  by  Alexander  VII. 

On  the  second  pier  of  the  first  aisle 
on  the  rt.  is  the  portrait  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  by  Giotto  J  who  has  repre- 
sented the  pope  between  two  cardinals, 
announcing  from  the  balcony  of  this 
ch.  the  jubilee  of  1300.  It  is  the  only 
fragment  remaining  of  the  frescoes 
of  Giotto  which  covered  the  loggia 
of  the  old  Lateran  palace.  The  other 
paintings  in  the  basilica  scarcely  re- 
quire notice :  the  best  are  the  Daniel 
by  Procaccini,  and  the  Jonas  by  S, 
Conca,  The  frescoes  in  the  transepts 
are  chiefly  by  B.  Cesari,  C.  Nebbia,  ^o 
gari,  and  Jiicci  di  Novara,  representing 
events  in  the  lives  of  Constantine  and 
S.  ^vester ;  the  Baptism  of  the  Em- 
peror is  by  Roncalli. 

The  principal  Church  ceremonies  which 
formerly  took  place  in  S.  John  Lateran 
are : — On  the  Saturday  before  Easter, 
after  the  baptism  of  the  Jews  and  non- 
Christian  converts  in  the  baptistery, 
the  cardinal  .grand  vicar  of  Rome 
holds  an  ordination  in  this  basilica 
about  10  o'clock.  On  Ascension-day 
high  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pope,  who  afterwards 
pronounces  his  benediction  from  the 
balcony.  The  pope  again  is  present 
at  high  mass  here,  with  the  college  of 
cardinals,  on  the  Festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  24th  of  June.  The 
heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  ex- 
posed to  the  adoration  of  the  faithful 
on  Easter  Sunday  and  Monday,  on  the 


29th  of  June,  on  the  6th  of  July,  on 
the  9th  Nov.,  and  27th  Dec,  the  latter 
the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list, with  very  fine  music.  Opening 
on  the  Piazza  del  Laterano,  is  the 
handsome  portico  erected  by  Sixtus  V. 
from  the  designs  of  £>,  Fontana,  At 
one  extremity  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  Nioolo  Cor- 
dieri,  erected  by  the  canons  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  French  monarch,  who 
bestowed  on  their  church  the  rich 
monastery  of  Clerac  in  Gascony.  As 
a  work  of  art  this  statue  has  little 
merit. 

The  5  General  Councils  which  have 
given  celebrity  to  this  basilica,  and 
known  as  the  Lateran  Councils,  were 
the  following:— I.  March  19,  1123,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Calixtns  II.,  at  which 
the  questions  connected  with  the  In- 
vestiture were  settled.  II.  April  18, 
1139,  under  Innocent  II.,  at  which 
ihe  doctrines  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia  were  condemned, 
and  measures  taken  to  terminate  the 
schism  of  the  Antipope  Auacletus  II. 
III.  March  5,  1179,  under  Alexan- 
der III.,  at  which  the  schism  caused 
by  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  termi- 
nated, and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  con- 
demned. IV.  November  11,  1215, 
under  Innocent  III.,  at  which  the 
Latin  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  400  bishops, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  England, 
France,  Hungary,  Arragon,  Sicily,  Cy- 
prus, &c.,  were  present^  when  the  doc- 
trine of  Transnbstantiation  was  first  im- 
posed on  the  Western  Church.  At  this 
council  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses 
were  again  condemned,  and  the  errors 
of  Almaric  and  the  Abbot  Joachim, 
the  pretended  prophet  of  Calabria,  re- 
specting the  Trinity,  were  denounced 
as  heresies.  V.  May  3,  1512,  sum- 
moned by  Julius  II.,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time  under  Leo  X.  This 
council  is  remarkable  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  Concordat  between 
the  Pope  and  Francis  I.,  by  which  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church  were 
sacrificed.  The  only  general  councils 
which  have  been  held  since  that  time 
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was  that  of  Trent,  ▲.».  1525,  and  of 
the  Vatican  in  1869,  1870. 

The  Cloisters,  entered  from  the  last 
chapel  out  of  the  S.  aisle,  retain  their 
beaatiful  Gothic  of  the  12th  or  ISth 
century.  The  old  episcopal  throne,  said 
to  be  that  of  St.  Silvester,  was  removed 
there  in  the  last  century.  There  are 
many  coriong  monumente  here  which 
deserve  notice;  the  columns  exhibit 
some  good  examples  of  the  mosaic 
ornaments  of  the  period.  Among  the 
relics  is  the  mouth  of  a  well,  in  mar- 
ble, in  the  centre  of  the  cloister,  having 
several  Christian  emblems,  such  as 
Runic  knots  in  relief,  &c.,  of  an  early 
period;  2  columns  of  Pilate's  house; 
a  column  said  by  the  tradition  to  have 
been  split  when  the  vail  of  the  Temple 
was  rent  in  twain  on  each  side  of  the 
porphyry  slab  on  which  the  soldiers 
cast  lots  for  the  Saviour's  raiment;  a 
slab  supported  by  4  columns,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  height  of  our 
Saviour  (they  are  6  feet  high) ;  a  mi- 
raculous altar-table,  upon  which,  a 
priest  doubting  of  the  real  presence, 
the  consecrated  wafer  fell  from  his 
hand  through  the  slab,  and  left  a  hole  ; 
several  slab-tombs  from  the  ancient 
church,  and  a  few  Roman  inscriptions. 
Some  interesting  remains  of  the  deco- 
rations of  the  old  basilica,  in  the  rear 
of  the  modem  edifice,  may  be  seen  from 
the  cloisters. 

The  Baptistery,  or  church  of  S,  Gio- 
vanni in  Fonte,  erected  by  Constantine, 
and  decorated  with  the  remains  of  more 
ancient  edifices,  is  an  octagonal  build- 
ing in  brickwork.  On  the  sides  of  the 
eastern  entrance  are  2  magnificent  red 
porphyry  columns,  with  marble  capitals 
of  the  composite  order,  half-buried  in 
the  wall,  surmounted  by  an  entablature 
in  good  taste,  which  opened  into  the 
portico  or  atrium  of  the  Baptistery,  en- 
closed, as  we  now  see  it,  in  the  1 1  th  cent, 
by  Anastasius  IV.  In  the  Baptistery 
properly  speaking,  8  columns  of  por- 
phyry, with  Ionic  and  composite  capi- 
tals, sustain  a  cornice  which  runs  round 
the  building,  supporting  8  smaller 
columns  of  marble,  which  again  sup- 
port the  octagonal  drum  of  the  cupola 


and  lantern  of  the  roof.    The  exterior, 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  in- 
terior, have  very  probably  been  ]^re- 
serv^  since  the  time  of  Constantme, 
but  the  whole  building  is  known  to  have 
been  repaired  by  several  popes  down  to 
the  1 7tii  century,  when  Urban  VI II .  and 
Innocent  X.  restored  it  as  we  now  see 
it.  The  paintings  on  the  8  sides  of  the 
Cupola,  illustrating  the  Life  of  the 
Baptist,  are  by  Andrea  Sacchi  ;  the  fres- 
coes on  the  walls  by  Giacinto  Gemi- 
gnani.  Carlo  Maratta,  and  Andrea  Comas- 
sei,  and  represent  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  Constantine.   The  Baptismal 
Font,  in  the  centre  of  the  sunk  octa- 
gon, is  of  green  basalt.    It  was  in  this 
urn,  which,  from  the  earliest  times  of 
ChristianitjjT,  has  been  held  sacred,  as 
that  in  which,  by  a  tradition  now  ex- 
ploded, Constantine  was  baptised  by 
St  Sylvester,  or,  according  to  Gibbon, 
in  which  the  emperor  was  cured  of  his 
leprosy  by  tiie  same  saint,  that  Cola  di 
Rienzo  bathed,  on  Aug.  1,  1347,  the 
night    before  he  appeared  with    his 
insignia    of   knighthood,    and   sum- 
moned   Clement  VI.   and   the   elec- 
tors of  Germany  to  appear  before  him. 
He  was  then  crowned  m  the  basilica  of 
the  Lateran  with  the  7  crowns  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  he  pretended  to  be 
typical  of  the  gifts  he  had  received 
from  heaven.    &fore  the  close  of  the 
year  this  pompous  display  terminated  in 
his  captivity  at  Avignon ;  and  it  was 
superstitiously    believed  by  many  of 
his  own  followers  that  his  downfall  was 
a  divine  jud^^ment  for  the  profiination 
of  this  font.    Opening  out  of  the  Bap- 
tistery are  2  chapels,   formed,   it    is 
said,  out  of  apartments  in  the  house  of 
Constantine,  and  conyerted  into  chapels 
by  Pope  St.  Hilary  (461-467)-— that  on 
the  rt.  dedicated  to  S.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, with  a  bronze  statue  by  Valadier, 
copied  from  the  one  in  wood  by  Dona- 
tello  in  the  sacristy ;  that  on  the  1.,  to 
S.  John  the  Baptist,  has  2  good  columns 
in  oriental  alabaster  and  a  statue  of  the 
patron  saint  by  G,  B.  deUa  Porta,    The 
roof  is  covered  with  mosaics  on  a  gold 
ground  of  the  5th  centy.,  representing 
arabesques  in  the  style  of  those  painted 
in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  groups  of  birds 
— ducks,  parroquets,  red-legged  par- 
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tridges,  and  doves — ^and  fruits,  with  the 
Lamb,  emblematical  of  Christ,  in  the 
centre ;  they  are  amongst  the  most  an- 
cient Christian  mosaics  in  Rome.  The 
bronze  gates  are  of  the  time  of  Celes- 
tin  III.  The  baptistery  is  now  nsed 
on  the  Saturday  before  Easter  for  bap- 
tizing Jews  converted  to  Christianity. 

Adjoining  the  Baptistery  is  the  Ora- 
tory of  St,  Venantius^  erected  by  Pope 
John  IV.  (639-642)  and  completed  by 
Theodoras  I.  (a.d.  640-648)  in  order 
to  deposit  in  it  the  remains'  of  certain 
martyrs  brought  from  Dalmatia.  It 
was  preceded  by  the  portico,  enclosed 
in  the  1 2th  centy.  by  Anastasius  IV., 
and  which,  as  already  stated,  formed  the 
atrium  of  the  Baptistery.  Two  chapels 
have  been  erected  in  this  portico ;  that 
on  the  rt.,  the  properly  of  the  Borgia 
family,  and  dedicated  to  SS.  Cyprianus 
and  Justina,  has  a  very  handsome 
medieval  mosaio  vault  of  delicate  foli- 
age and  flowers ;  the  opposite  chapel  of 
SS.  Rufina  and  Secunda,  belonging  to 
the  Lercari  family  of  Genoa,  had  a 
similar  mosaic  vaulting,  but  which  has 
been  destroyed.  In  the  Oratonj  of  St. 
Yenantius  are  a  modern  altar  and  monu- 
ments of  the  Ceva  family,  to  whom  it 
belonged.  On  the  vault  over  it  is  a 
remarkable  mosaic  of  the  7th  centy., 
representing  our  Saviour  between  2 
Angels,  in  the  act  of  giving  his  bene- 
diction, with  the  Virgin  and  Saints 
Paul,  Peter,  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
Venantius  below,  those  at  each  end  being 
the  focmders,  John  IV.  holding  a  model 
of  the  Oratory,  and  Theodorus  I.  a 
book.  On  the  face  of  the  arch  are 
the  2  .Holy  Cities,  the  emblems  of  the 
4  Evangelists,  and  full-length  figures 
of  8  saints,  remarkable  as  showing  the 
costumes  of  the  period — SS.  Paulini- 
anus,  Tellius,  Asterius,  and  Anastasius 
on  one  side,  Maurus,  Septimius,  Antio- 
chianus,  and  Gaianus  on  the  other.  As 
works  of  art  these  mosaics  are  rude  in 
execution,  but  interesting  from  their 
early  period.  They  were  restored  as  we 
now  see  them  in  1674,  having  suffered 
great  degradation.  This  Oratory  being 
generally  closed,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  sacristan  of  the  Bapistery 
to  have  the  door  opened. 


The  Scala  Santa. — Under  a  portico  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Basilica,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Fontana,  is  the  Scala 
Santa.  Sixtus  V.,  in  rebuilding  the 
Lateran  palace,  religiously  preserved 
that  portion  of  the  chapel  and  triclinium 
of  Leo  III.  which  had  escaped  the  fire 
by  which  the  ancient  palace  was  de- 
stroyed, and  constructed  this  portico 
over  the  Scala  Santa,  which  had  also 
escaped  the  flames.  The  stairs  con- 
sist of  28  marble  steps,  stated  by  the 
Church  tradition  to  have  belonged  to 
Pilate's  house,  and  to  have  been  the 
identical  ones  which  our  Saviour  de- 
scended when  he  left  the  judgment- 
seat.  They  are  only  allowed  to  be 
ascended  by  penitents  on  their  knees ; 
and  the  multitude  of  the  faithful  who 
visited  them  was  so  great  that  Clement 
XII.  found  it  necessary  to  protect 
them  by  planks  of  wood,  which  are  said 
to  have  smce  been  renewed  three  times. 
In  the  handsome  Gothic  chapel  at  the 
'summit,  called  the  Sancta  Sanctorum, 
formerly  the  private  chapel  of  the 
popes,  and  the  only  part  which  remains 
of  their  ancient  palace,  is  a  painting 
of  the  Saviour,  5  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  of 
Greek  workmanship,  but,  like  so  many 
others,  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  and  said 
by  the  tradition  to  be  an  exact  likeness 
of  our  Lord  at  the  age  of  12.  This  chapel 
contains  also  alarge  collection  of  relics; 
no  w^oman  is  allowed  to  enter  it.  Fon- 
tana's  portico,  before  it  was  enclosed  by 
Pius  IX.,  was  a  fine  structure,  consist- 
ing of  a  double  arcade  of  2  orders,  the 
lower  Doric,  and  the  upper  Corinthian, 
of  which  the  first  alone  has  been  pre- 
served. The  statues  of  an  Ecce  Homo 
and  of  Christ  Betrayed,  which  stand  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  are  by  Giacomettu 
The  Scala  Santa  is  in  the  middle,  and  on 
each  side  are  2  parallel  flights  of  steps, 
by  which  the  penitents  descend.  Out- 
side, and  ontheS.sideof  theScalaSanta, 
looking  towards  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni, 
is  a  tribune  erected  by  Benedict  XIV. 
to  receive  the  mosaics  which  covered 
a  tricKnium  in  the  Lateran  Palace,  of 
the  time  of  Leo  III.  They  are,  how- 
ever, only  copies,  what  remained  of  the 
originals  having  been  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  They  repre- 
sent the  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  the 
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Apostles,  and  on  the  face  of  the  vault 
Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  St.  Peter 
with  one  hand,  and  St.  Peter,  seated, 
giving  ft  consecrated  banner  to  Charle- 
magne, and  the  Pallium  to  St.  Leo.  The 
buildings  enclosing  the  Scala  Santa 
have  undergone  extensive  repairs  and 
decoration,  at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX. 

The  Lateran  Palace  and  Museum  are 
described  under  the  h^ad  of  Palaces 
and  Museums  (§  26). 

3.  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Magghre, 
also  called  the  Liberian  Basilica,  the 
third  in  rank,  and  one  of  those 
'vfhich  have  a  Porta  Santa.  It  was 
founded  near  the  Macellum  LivicB,  on 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Esquiline,  in 
A.D.  352,  by  Pope  Liberius,  and  John, 
a  Roman  patrician,  in  consequence  of 
a  miraculous  fall  of  snow  in  the  month 
of  August,  which  covered  the  precise 
space  occupied  by  their  basilica.  From 
this  legend,  which  is  represented  in 
a  bas-relief  in  the  Borghese  chapel, 
the  edifice  was  at  first  called  S.  Maria 
ad  Nives ;  it  afterwards  took  the  -name 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  from  being  the 
principal  of  all  the  Roman  churches 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  interior 
has  undergone  numerous  alterations 
and  additions,  which  have  impaired  the 
simplicity  of  its  original  plan ;  but  in 
spite  of  these  changes  it  has  retained 
more  of  the  characters  of  the  larger 
basilica  than  any  other  ch.  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.  It  was  enlarged  in 
432  by  St.  Sixtus  III.  on  its  present 
plan,  which  has  been  preserved  amidst 
all  the  subsequent  reparations.  The 
tribune  with  its  mosaics  were  added 
in  the  13th  century  by  Nicholas  IV. 
(1288-94).  The  whole  building  was 
repaired  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1576,  and 
the  principal  facade  was  added  in  1741 
by  Benedict  XIV.,  from  the  designs 
of  Fuga,  when  the  old  one  of  the  12th 
centy.,  erected  by  Eugenius  III.,  was 
pulled  down,  the  inscription  relative 
to  the  erection  of  which  may  be  seen 
let  into  the  outer  wall  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  basilica.  At  the  same  time  the 
interior  was  completely  renovated, 
the  columns  were  polished  and  had 
adapted  to  them  new  Ionic  bases  and 


capitals,  and  the  building  generally 
was  reduced  to  the  state  in  which 
we  now  see  it.  There  are  2  facades, 
the  principal  facing  tlie  S.E.,  and 
the  other  at  the  rear  of  the  basilica. 
The  first,  by  Fuga,  is  one  of  the  least 
happy  exhibited  in  the  church  archi- 
tecture of  Rome.  From  the  balcony  in 
the  upper  portico  of  the  great  fa9ade 
the  pope  pronounced  his  benediction  on 
the  Festival  of  the  Assumption.  The 
walls  and  vault  of  the  portico  are 
covered  with  mosaics ;  they  were  on 
the  old  fa^de,  are  well  preserved,  and 
were  restored  some  years  ago  under 
the  direction  of  Camuccini,  when  the 
name  of  the  artist,  with  their  date 
(1317),  PhUippus  Eusuius,  probably  a 
pupil  of  the  school  of  the  Cosimatis, 
was  discovered ;  the  subject  being 
Christ  giving  his  Benediction,  with  the 
Virgin  and  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  James,  and 
John  the  Baptist,  on  either  side,  and 
below  the  Miraculous  Fall  of  Snow  and 
the  Dream  of  St.  Liberius.  The  other 
front,  constructed  by  Carlo  Rainaldiy 
in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  X.,  is  in 
better  taste.  The  bell-tower  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  preserved  edifices 
of  the  kind  in  Rome.  It  is  decorated 
with  handsome  mouldings  and  bronze 
ornaments,  and  of  the  time  of  Eugenius 
III.,  except  the  spire,  which  is  more 
modem.*     There  are  5  doors  in  the 

*  The  CampcmUi,  or  bell-towers,  are  amongst 
the  most  unaltered  of  the  medLaeval  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  of  Rome,  as  from  fheir  soUdity  they 
have  not  required  the  restorations  that  have 
entirely  changed  the  style  of  the  adjoining 
churches,  that  of  Santa  Maria  Ma^ore  being, 
perhaps,  the  best  preserved.  They  are  built  on 
an  uniform  plan,  consisting  of  several  storeys  of 
elegant  brickwork,  separated  by  cornices  of  terra- 
cotta or  marble;  the  basement  storey  is  in 
general  plain,  double  the  height  of  the  others, 
without  windows,  and  originally  with  an  en- 
trance—the upper  storeys,  of  which  the  general 
number  is  6,  containii^  on  each  side  2  round 
arches,  now  mostly  closed,  the  2  or  3  uppermost 
having  also  circular  arches,  but  open,  and  sepa- 
rated by  stumpy  marble  columns :  these  served, 
as  they  still  do,  as  the  belWlofts ;  on  some  there 
is  a  niche  for  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  (Sta.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana,  Sta.  Croce).  The  sur&ce  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  covered  with  stucco  in  any 
part,  nor  indeed  was  it  required  from  the  ele- 
gance of  the  brick  construction ;  but  in  those 
still  well  preserved  have  been  let  in  circular  or 
cruciform  slabs  of  red  and  green  porphyry,  of 
green  and  blue  smalt,  and  even  of  bronze ;  none 
appear  to  have  been  crowned  originally  with 
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principal  front,  includibg  the  walled- 
up  Porta  Santa. 

The  interior  is  perhaps  the  finest 
of  its  class  in  existence.  It  consists 
of  an  immense  nave,  divided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  two  rows  of  Ionic  co- 
lomns  of  white  marble.  These  support 
a  continued  entablature,  which  has  un- 
fortunately been  broken  by  the  modem 
arches  flanked  by  columns  of  grey 
granite  constructed  by  Paul  V,  and 
Benedict  XIV.  as  entrances  to  the  Bor- 
ghese  and  Sixtine  chapels.  Upon  the 
entablature  rests  the  upper  wall  of  the 
naye,  with  a  range  of  fluted  Corinthian 
pilasters  corresponding  in  number  to 
the  columns  beneath.  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  280  English  feet,  and  the 
breadth  about  60  feet.  The  roof,  de- 
signed by  Sangallo,  is  flat,  and  divided 
into  5  rows  of  panels.  It  is  elaborately 
carved,  and  gilt  with  the  first  gold 
brought  to  Spain  from  South  America, 
presented  to  Alexander  VI.  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  The  side  aisles  are 
comparatively  low  and  narrow,  and 
have  vaulted  roofs  little  in  character 
with  that  of  the  nave.  The  whole 
building  is^  richly  but  tastefully  deco- 

splres,  bat  to  haTe  been  terminated  by  a  flat  ter- 
THoe  over  the  uppermost  bell-loft,  and  sarroanded 
by  a  decorat^  cornice,  in  the  more  elegant 
ones  of  white  marble.  There  is  some  variation 
In  the  disposition  of  the  upper  lofts,  that  of  Sta. 
Pudensdana  being  one  of  the  most  elegant 
in  this  respect  There  is  no  general  rule 
as  to  the  position  of  these  CampaniU  with  re- 
gard to  the  sacred  edifices  to  which  they  were 
attached :  in  some  cases  they  are  entirely  de- 
tached (SS.  Oiovanni  e  Paolo),  in  others  on  the 
sides  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  diurches 
(Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  Sta.  Pudenziana).  whilst 
in  others  still  they  are  built  at  the  extremity 
of  the  transepts  (Sta.  Groca  and  S.  Lorenzo). 
As  fitr  as  can  be  ascertained,  these  towers  date 
from  the  middle  of  the  I2th  to  the  beginning  of 
the  14  th  century.  The  principal  and  best  pre- 
served are  those  of  Sta  Maria  Maggiore  (1376), 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (1119),  Sta.  Pudenziana 
(1130),  Sta.  Francesca  Romana  (1200);  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  on  the  CkBlian  (1216),  S. 
Alessio  on  the  Aventine  (1217),  San  Lorenzo 
fnorl  le  Mnra  (1216),  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere 
(1 140).  S.  Giorgio  (1280),  and  S.  Grisogono ;  the 
two  latter  have  been  a  good  deal  altered  by 
restorations,  and  have  had  stumpy  spires  added. 
This  style  of  construction  appears  to  have  been 
followed  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  oenty.,  the 
earliest  existing  being  that  of  S.  Praxede,  the 
latest  that  of  Santo  Spirito  in  Sassia,  an  ex- 
tremely elegant  Campanile,  with  4  tiers  of 
double  recessed  arches,  erected  in  the  Pontfficate 
of  SUtus  IV.  (1486.) 


rated.  The  side-walls  of  the  nave  and 
the  face  of  the  arch  of  the  tribune  are 
covered  with  mosaics  of  much  interest 
in  the  history  of  art.  Those  on  the 
side  walls  represent  in  compartments 
different  subjects  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, illustrating  chiefly  the  lives  of 
Moses,  Joshua,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  They  are  known  by  a  letter 
from  Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  8th  century, 
and  are  generally  considered  to  date 
from  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  III., 
whose  name  is  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
of  the  arch.  The  Mosaics  on  the  face 
of  this  arch  represent  subjects  from 
the  New  Testament,  the  Annunciation 
and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  with  the  two 
Holy  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem. The  vault  of  the  tribune  is 
covered  with  mosaics  by  Jacopo  da 
Turita  (1295),  the  same  who  executed 
a  part  of  those  in  the  Lateran  basilica : 
they  represent  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  with  angels  and  3  saints  on 
each  side,  and  are  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  artist :  the  five  below  and 
between  the  windows  are  by  Oaddo 
Gaddi ;  they  represent  the  Purifica- 
tion, the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  Death 
of  the  Virgin.  Beneath,  the  table  of  the 
high  altar  rests  on  a  large  urn  in  red 
porphyry,  supposed  to  have  contained 
the  remains  of  the  founder  of  the 
church ;  it  formerly  stood  in  the  nar- 
thex  of  the  basilica;  the  inscription 
on  the  tomb  is  now  let  into  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  baptistery.  Over  the  high 
altar  rises  the  baldacchino  erected  by 
Benedict  XIV.  from  the  designs  of 
Ftiga :  it  is  supported  by  4  Corinthian 
columns  of  red  porphyry,  entwined 
with  gilt  bronze  palm-leaves,  and  sur- 
mounted by  4  angels  in  marble  by 
Pietro  Bracci,  Beneath  is  the  Confes- 
sion of  St.  Matthew  the  Evangelist, 
where  his  relics  and  those  of  sundry 
other  saints  are  preserved.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  semicircular  atrium  similar 
to  those  at  St.  Peter^s,  the  Lateran,  Sau 
Paolo,  and  reached  by  a  double  flight 
of  steps,  the  whole  magnificently  deco- 
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rated  with  coloured  marbles,  and  co- 
lumns of  Egyptian  alabaster, — a  work 
recently  completed  at  the  expense  of 
Pius  IX.  from  the  designs  of  Ves- 
pignani.  The  present  Pope  is  said 
to  have  selected  this  as  his  last  rest* 
ing'place,  as  Pius  VI.  did  at  St. 
Peter's. 

The  Sixtine  Chapel,  or  of  the  Holy  Sa- 
cramentf  near  the  end  of  the  rt.  aisle,  was 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.  from  the  designs 
of  Fontana,  and  is  rich  in  marbles  and 
other  ornaments.  It  contains  the  tomb 
of  Sixtus  v.,  with  his  statue  by  Val- 
soldo ;  and  that  of  Pius  V.  by  Leonardo 
da  Sarzana,  the  urn  of  which  is  a  fine 
mass  of  verde  antico  with  bronze  oma* 
ments.  The  numerous  bas-reliefs  of 
historical  subjects,  relative  to  the  two 
pontificates  are  chiefly  by  Flemish 
artists  of  little  merit.  The  altar  in  the 
centre  has  a  fine  tabernacle  sustained 
by  4  angels  in  bronze.  We  are  told 
that  this  chapel  was  commenced  when 
Sixtus  was  a  cardinal,  and  that  Gre- 
gory XIII.  suspended  his  allowance  on 
the  ground  that  he  must  be  a  rich 
mav  to  incur  such  an  expense.  The 
work  would  have  been  postponed  in 
consequence,  if  Fontana  had  not  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Sixtus,  then  Cardinal 
di  Montalto,  the  whole  of  his  savings, 
an  act  of  generosity  which  he  repaid 
by  his  constant  patronage  after  his 
elevation  to  the  pontificate*  The  fres-^ 
coes  of  the  chapel  are  by  Pozzo,  Cesare 
NehUa,  and  other  contemporary  artists ; 
and  the  bas-reliefs  round  the  monu- 
ments of  the  two  popes,  by  Cordieri; 
they  represent  different  events  during 
their  reigns — those  of  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  which  took  place  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  and  his  sending 
assistance  to  Charles  IX.  of  France  for 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants :  the 
statue  of  St.  Dominick  is  by  (?.  JB, 
Porta.  In  the  subterranean  chapel 
beneath  the  altar  is  the  smaller  one^ 
in  which  is  preserved  the  sacred  Culla, 
which  forms  the  object  of  a  solemn 
ceremony  and  procession  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  Cfulla  consists  of  five 
boards  of  the  manger  wherein  the 
infant  Saviour  was  deposited  at  the 
Nativity;    they   are    enclosed    ip    an 


urn  of  silver  Imd  <»y8tal,  with  a  fine 
gilt  figure  of  the  Child  on  the  top, 
from  the  designs  of  Valadier.    As  to 
their   history,  they  were  brought  to 
Rome  from  Bethlehem  when  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Jerome  were  also  removed, 
in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  by 
Pope  Theodoras.     There   is  a  good 
statue  of  St.  Gaetano  by  Bernini  here. 
In  the  small  chapel  of  Sta.  Lucia,  on  the 
rt.  before  entering  the  more  gorgeous 
one  of  Sixtus  V.,  the  altar  consists  of 
a  curious  Christian  sarcophagus  of  the 
4th  century,  with  bas-relief  in  2  series 
representing  10  of  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  early  Christian  Sculpture  (see 
p.  295) :  it  is  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Petronius  Probus,  consul  in  a.i>.  341, 
whose  portraitis  on  a  medallion  in  front. 
The  richness  of  this  chapel,  (which  has 
been  entirely  repaired  by  Pius  IX., 
under  the  direction  of  Vespignani)  is 
far  surpassed  by  the  Capella  Paolina,  or 
Borghesiana,  belonging  to  the  Borghese 
family,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
basilica,  built  by  Paul  V .  from  the  de- 
signs of  Flaminio  Ponzio  (1608),  and 
remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of  its 
architectural  decorations.     The  altar- 
piece  is  formed  of  fluted  columns  or 
bands  of  jasper ;  and  is  celebrated  for 
the  miraculous  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  traditionally  attributed  to 
St.  Luke,  and  pronounced  to  be  such  in 
the  copyof  a  papal  bull  attached  to  one  of 
the  walls.  It  is  the  same  which  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  carried  in  procession  to 
stay  the  plague  that  desolated  Rome  in 
A.D.  590 ;  above  it,  and  surmounting  the 
altarpiece,  is  a  bronze  bas-relief  b^  Ste- 
fano  Mademo,  representing  the  miracle 
of  the  snow,  above  alluded  to.    The 
frescoes  on  the  sides  of  the  windows 
above    the  tombs,   and  those   on  the 
great  arches,  are  by  Guido,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Madonna,  which  was 
painted  by  Lanfranco.     The  frescoes 
around  the  altar  and  on  the  pendeu- 
tives  beneath  the  cupola  are  by  Cav, 
d*  Arpino ;  those  of  the  cupola,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin    standing  on  the 
half-moon,  are  by  Cigoli,     The  sepul- 
chral monuments  in  this  chapel  are 
remarkable :  that  of  Paul  V.  is  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  and  small  statues  by 
Buonvicino,  Ippolito  Buzi,  and  others 
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of  the  school  of  Bernini.     That  of 
Clement  VIII.,  of  the  Aldobrandini 
family,  who  gave  Paul  his  cardinal's 
hat :  the  bas-reliefs  on  it  are  by  Mochi, 
Pietro   Bernini,  and  other   sculptors 
of  the  same  school.    The  statues  of 
both  pontiffs  are  by  8iUa  da   Viggiu; 
those  of  Aaron,  St.  Bemand,  and  St. 
Athanasins,  by  N,  Cordieri.      The  2 
smaller  chapels  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Capella  Borghesiana 
are  dedicated  to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  and 
Sta.  Fraucesca  Romana,  their  paintings 
by  B,  Oroce  and  Baglioni,    Beneath  the 
Borghese  Chapel   are   the  sepulchral 
Taults  in  which  the  members  of  the 
family  are  interred,  the  last  occupants 
being     our    countrywoman    Princess 
Gwendaline  Talbot  Borghese  and  her 
3  in&nt  children,  who  followed  her  so 
soon  to  the  grave.    Few  members  of 
the  Roman  nobility  have  been  so  uni- 
▼ersally   regretted  by  all   classes   as 
Princess  Borghese;  her  charities  and 
benevolence  were  unbounded,  her  death 
at  the  time  was  considered  a  public 
calamity,  and  her  memory  is  still  vene- 
rated as  that  of  one  worthy  of  the 
highest  honours  with  which  such  a  life 
of  virtue  and  good  works  is  rewarded 
by  the  church  of  which  she  was  so 
bright   an  ornament.     On  the  same 
side  of  the  ch.  are  the  chapels  of  the 
Sforza  fEimily,  designed  by  M,  Angeh, 
now  the  winter  choir  of  the  canons^ 
with  a   painting  of  the  Assumption 
over  the  altar  by  Oir,  da  Sermoneta; 
and  next  to  it  the  Capella  Cesi,  now 
belonging  to  the  Ducal  house  of  Mas- 
simo, containing  2  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  cardinals  of  the  Cesi  family, 
by  Ovg*  delta  Porta,     The  Baptistery, 
on  the  rt.  on  entering  the  basilica,  for- 
merly the  choir,  was  erected  by  F, 
Ponzio ;  the  bas-relief  over  the  altar, 
of  the  Assumption)  is  by  B&mini;  it 
was  fitted  up  for  its  present  use  by 
Leo  XII* ;  the  font  is  a  fine  basin  of 
red  {iorphyry,  with  bronze  ornaments, 
by  Valadier,     On  the  wall  is  the  se- 
pulchral inscription  of  Patritius,  the 
founder  of  the  basilica  above  alluded 
to.  Opening  out  of  the  baptistery  on  one 
side  is  the  Sacristy,  containing  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  8c,  Qae- 
tanif  and  frescoes  by  Passignani ;  and 
[Borne.] 


on  the  other  a  passage  leading  out  of 
the  ch.,  in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Paul  V.  In  other  parts  of  the  basi- 
lica are,  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt. 
aisle,  the  Gothic  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Gonsalvo  Rodrigo,  Bishop  of  Albano, 
by  Giovanni  Cosimati,  dated  1299, 
and  above  a  mosaic  of  the  Vir- 
gin with  SS.  Matthew  and  Jerome, 
whose  remains  are  supposed  to  lie  in 
this  ch. ;  the  monument  to  Clement 
IX.,  with  sculptures  by  Guidi,  Fan- 
celli,  and  Ercole  Ferrata,  was  erected 
by  Clement  X. ;  another  raised  by  Six- 
tus  v.,  when  cardinal,  to  Nicholas  IV., 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all,  is  by  Leonardo 
da  Sarzana ;  the  sepulchral  stone  of  the 
family  of  Platina,  the  historian  of  the 
popes,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  1.- 
hand  aisle;  and  at  the  opposite  end,  near 
the  great  entrance,  the  tomb  of  2  mem- 
bers of  the  French  family  De  Levis,  of 
Aries,  one  a  cardinal,  another  an  arch- 
bishop— a  handsome  specimen  of  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  early  part 
of  the  16th  century.  The  pavement  of 
Sta.  M.  Maggiore  is  very  beautiful, 
consisting  of  alternate  compartments 
of  mosaic  work  and  marble,  but  of 
comparatively  recent  date. 

The  ceremonies  in  this  basilica  during 
the  year  were  of  a  very  imposing  kind. 
At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  the  pope 
celebrated  hi^h  mass  here,  unless  it 
took  place  m  the  Sixtine  chapel. 
On  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption, 
August  15th,  high  mass  was  always 
performed  by  the  cardinal  archpriest 
of  the  basilica  in  presence  of  the 
pope,  who  afterwards  pronounced 
from  the  balcony  his  benediction 
on  the  people.  The  ceremony  of 
the  Presepe  on  Christmas  Eve,  in 
which  the  Cutta  is  carried  in  pro- 
cession, has  been  already  noticed; 
it  takes  place  at  3  a.m.,  but  is  not 
calculatea  to  repay  the  expectation 
of  the  visitor  who  looks  only  to 
ceremonial  display.  The  Sacred  Culla 
is  exposed  over  the  high  altar  in 
a  magnificent  silver  and  crystal  or- 
nament the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
during  which  the  ch.  is  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  the  Paoline  and  Six- 
tine  Chapels  opened.  On  the  5th  of 
August  the  Feast  of  Santa  Maria  ad 
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Nives  is  celebrated  in  the  Borghese 
chapel. 

In  front  of  the  basilica  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  in 
Home,  called  the  Colorma  della  Vergine, 
It  is  of  white  marble,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  preserved  to  attest 
the  magnificence  of  the  basilica  of  Con- 
stantine,  on  the  Sacra  Via,  although  it 
probably  belonged  to  an  edifice  of  an 
earlier  period,  possibly  to  the  Temple 
of  Peace  founded  by  Vespasian.  It 
is  47  feet  high  without  the  capital 
and  base,  which  are  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  column. 
It  was  erected  here  by  Paul  V.  in 
1613,  under  the  direction  of  Carlo 
Maderno.  On  the  summit  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  Virgin  standing  on  the 
half-moon,  by  Bertelot.  Near  this  is  a 
small  pillar  in  the  form  of  a  cannon 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  to  commemorate 
the  absolution  given  by  Clement  VIII. 
in  15^5  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  on  his 
abandoning  from  state  considerations 
the  Protestant  faith  of  his  ancestors. 

4.  Basilica  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura, 
about  l^  mile  beyond  the  Porta  San 
Paolo,  and  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  and 
hence  called  the  Basilica  Ostiensis, 
Forty  years  ago  there  was  no  monu- 
ment at  Rome  which  the  lover  of  early 
Christian  art  regarded  with  more  lively 
interest  than  this  magnificent  temple 
of  the  first  ages  of  our  faith.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  emperors  Valenti- 
ilian  II.  and  Theodosius  in  a.d.  388,  on 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  basilica 
founded  by  Constantine,  over  the  cata- 
comb of  Lucina,  a  Roman  lady  who  had 
embraced  Christianity,  and  completed 
by  Houorius  in  395 :  Leo  III.  restored 
it  in  the  8th  century.  In  all  its  sub- 
sequent alterations  the  original  plan 
was  carefully  preserved,  being  the  only 
specimen  existing  in  Rome  of  the  great 
Basilicas,  similar  to  what  St.  Peter's  was 
before  it  was  replaced  by  its  present 
magnificent  successor;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  first  places  to  which 
the  Christian  traveller  endeavoured 
to  perform  a  pilgrimage.  The  length 
of  the  basilica  was  411  ft.,  of  .the 
transepts  279  ft,;  the  body  of  the 
building  was  295  ft.  by  214  ft.,  and 
was  divided  into  a  nave  and  2  aisles 


on  either  side  by  4  rows  of  Corin- 
thian columns  of  different  kinds  of 
marble,  20  in  each,  surmounted  by  a 
fine  open-work  roof,  formed  of  im- 
mense beams  and  rafters  of  pine-wood, 
without  any  decoration,  as  we  still  see 
in  some  of  the  basilicas  of  the  same 
period  at  Ravenna  ;  and  the  whole 
building  presented  an  assemblage  of 
columns  amounting  to  no  less  than 
138,  most  of  them  ancient,  and  form- 
ing by  far  the  finest  collection  in  the 
world.  Under  the  high  altar  was  the 
tomb  which  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
from  the  earliest  times,  had  pointed 
out  as  the  burial-place  of  St.  Paul, 
whose  body,  on  the  same  authority, 
had  been  removed  here  from  the  Vati- 
can in  A.D.  251,  and  enclosed  in  a  stone 
urn,  on  which  was  engraved  the  name 
of  the  Apostle.  The  mosaics  of  the 
great  arch,  the  bronze  gate  cast  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  series  of  portraits  of 
the  Popes,  its  monuments  and  altars, 
all  combined  to  increase  the  interest 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  For  British  tra- 
vellers this  basilica  possessed  an  addi- 
tional interest,  since  it  was  the  church 
of  which  the  Kings  of  England  were 
protectors  previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  the  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain  are  still  of  the 
basilicas  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Lateran, 
and  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  All  this 
is  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  the 
edifice  in  which  Christian  worship  had 
been  uninterruptedly  celebrated  for 
nearly  fifteen  centuries  was  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  16th  July,  1823. 
The  roof  took  fire  during  some  repairs* 
and  fell  into  the  nave  and  aisles, 
where  it  raged  with  such  fury,  that  the 
marble  columns  of  the  nave  were  com- 
pletely calcined,  and  the  large  por- 
phyry columns  of  the  altars  and  those 
which  supported  the  great  arch  of  the 
tribune  were  split  into  fragments.  The 
only  portions  which  escaped  were  the 
western  facade,  with  its  mosaics  of 
the  13th  century*  a  colonnade  erected 
by  Benedict  XIII.;  the  tribune,  and 
the  mosaics  of  the  1 3th  century  on  its 
vault;  some  portions  of  the  portraits 
of  the  popes;  part  of  the  bronze 
gate ;  40  columns  of  the  side  aisles ; 
and  some  sarcophagi  with  bas-reliefs. 
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Since  this  disaster,  laifge  Sums  have 
been  contributed  by  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  and  princes,  and  by  each 
successive  pope,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  building ;  and  the  work  is  now 
completed  as  far  as  the  interior  is 
concerned,  the  plan  and  dimensions  of 
the  edifice  as  contemplated  by  Hono- 
rius  having  been  carefully  followed. 
The 'transept  and  the  high  altar  were 
finished  and  dedicated  in  1840  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  and  the  whole  edifice 
in  Dec.  1854,  by  Pius  IX.,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
Church  dignitaries  and  prelates  from 
every  part  of  Christendom.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  richness  of  the  whole 
edifice.  The  splendid  nave  and  aisles 
have  been  completed  by  Pius  IX. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  modem  carved  woodwork 
and  gilding,  having  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  reigning  pontiff  in  the 
centre ;  but  is  over  gaudy  and  heavy, 
and  greatly  inferior  in  general  effect 
to  the  plain  open  wooden  one  of  the 
Theodosian  edifice.  The  effect  of  the 
4  ranges  of  granite  columns  is  unpa- 
ralleled, certainly  much  finer  than 
what  the  basilica  presented  before  it 
was  burned  down. 

The  usual  entrance  to  the  basilica  is 
by  a  side  door  opening  into  the  N. 
ti-ansept.  In  the  first  hall  out  of  the 
S.  transept  is  a  huge  sitting  statue  of 
Gregory  XVI.  by  Rinaldi,  and  some 
mediaeval  mosaics  from  the  ancient  ch. ; 
in  the  second  a  picture  by  Mr.  Severn, 
formerly  British  Consul  at  Rome,  which 
was  presented  by  Card.  Weld.  Froin 
here,  leading  to  the  cloisters,  is  a  pas- 
sage with  rude  frescoes  of  the  13th  or 
I4th  cents,  on  the  walls,  which  have 
been  miserably  restored. 

There  are  80  columns  of  granite  in  all, 
between  the  nave  and  aisles,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  the  capitals  being  of 
white  marble,  the  columns  on  each  side 
of  the  nave  being  the  largest ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  there  are  2  more  colossal 
than  the  rest,  of  the  Ionic  order,  sup- 
porting the  arch  over  the  high  altar 
between  the  transept  and  the  nave, 
and  which  in  the  original  church  was 
erected  in  440  by  Galla  Placidia,  the 
sister  of  the  Emperor  Honorius.  Each  of 


these  magnificent  pillars  iii  bt  a  single 
block,  from  the  quarries  at  Montorfano, 
near  Baveno,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
from  where  they  were  conveyed  on 
rafts  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Po  to  their  present  site  in 
sailing  vessels.  Beneath  the  arch  of 
Galla  Placidia  stands  the  high  altar, 
under  which  are  preserved  the  relics 
of  St.  Paul,  except  the  head,  which 
is  at  the  Lateran,  surmounted  by  a 
Gothic  canopy  on  4  columns  of  red 
porphyry,  and  over  this  again  by  a 
magnificent  baldacchino,  supported  by 
4  columns  of  oriental  alabaster,  pre- 
sented to  Gregory  XVI.  by  Mahomet 
Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  In  front 
of  the  high  altar,  towards  the  nave,  is 
the  highly  decorated  chapel  or  Con- 
fession of  Sti  Timothy,  where  his  re- 
mains are  deposited.  In  the  centre  of 
the  transept,  and  behind  the  high  altar, 
is  a  magnificent  tribune,  the  vault 
over  which  is  covered  with  mosaics 
executed,  probably,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Honorius  III.,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  century ;  they  have  been  much 
restored,  and  have  thereby  suffered; 
in  the  centre  stands  a  modem  richly- 
decorated  episcopal  chair  in  marble, 
and  on  either  side  4  columns  of  violet 
marble  saved  irom  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  basilica;  above,  in  a  lunette, 
is  a  painting  by  Cammuccini,  repre- 
senting St,  Paul  borne  to  Heaven  by 
Angels.  On  either  side  of  the  tribune  are 
2  chapels;  on  the  1.  those  of  St.  Stephen, 
a  very  beautifiil  edifice  by  Poletti  (the 
statue  of  the  patron  saint  over  the 
altar  is  a  good  work  by  Rinaldi),  and 
of  the  Crucifix,  with  a  statue  of  St. 
Bridget  by  Carlo  Maderao,  and  a  very 
ancient  one  in  wood  of  St.  Paul :  the 
Cmcifix  over  the  altar  is  attributed  to 
Pietro  Cavalliniy  and  supposed  to  be  that 
which  discoursed  with  St.  Bridget.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tribune  is  the 
choir,  by  Carlo  Mademo,  which  remains 
nearly  as  it  stood  before  the  fire ;  and 
near  to  it  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict, 
with  a  statue  of  the  patron  saint  by 
Tenerani :  the  small  columns  of  grey 
marble  which  surround  it  were  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  Roman  VeiL  The 
altar  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  transept 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Paul ;  the  large  pic- 
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tare  over  it)  by  Comnmccini,  represents 
the  Conyersion  of  the  saint ;  the  statues 
on  the  sides,  of  St  Gregoiy  the  Great 
and  St.  Romualdo,  are  by  Labonrenr 
and  Stocchi ;  the  altar  in  the  opposite 
transept  has  a  painting  of  the  Assamp- 
tion,  by  Agricoh,  and  statues  of  St 
Benedict  and  Sta.  Theresa ;  the  frescoes 
above  are  by  Podesti,  The  altar-piece, 
by  Agricola,  has  been  removed  from 
the  opposite  transept  to  the  vestibule, 
and  replaced  by  a  magnificent  coj^y 
of  the  Madonna  of  Monte  Luce,  m 
mosaic,  at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX.  The 
mosaics  of  the  tribune  only  required  re- 
pairing after  the  fire ;  but  as  those  on  the 
arch  of  Placidia,  facing  the  nave,  were 
destroyed,  these  which  we  see  now 
upon  it,  representing  our  Saviour  in 
the  centre,  with  the  24  elders  of  the 
Revelations  on  either  side,  are  modem 
but  exact  copies ;  in  the  rt.  transept  near 
the  high  altar  stands  a  very  curious 
marble  candelabrum  of  the  10th  cent., 
covered  with  rude  sculptures.  The 
frescoes  in  the  transept,  representing 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
St.  Paul,  by  Qagliardi,  Podesti,  Batbi, 
Coghetti,  de  Sanctis,  Consoni,  Marianecci, 
Mariani,  and  Carta.  The  series  of  por- 
traits of  the  popes  in  mosaic  include 
all  those  who  occupied  the  Papal  Chair 
from  St  Peter  to  die  reigning  pontiff; 
those  in  the  transept  down  to  John 
IV.  have  been  acknowledged  as  saints 
by  the  Church:  they  are  continued 
round  the  nave  and  aisles.  These  por- 
traits are  executed  at  the  mosaic  work- 
shops at  theVatican ;  each  has  employed 
the  entire  labour  of  an  artist  for  1 2 
months.  It  will  be  scarcely  necessary 
to  inform  the  visitor,  that,  except  of 
the  later  popes,  the  likenesses  are 
imaginary.  The  lower  windows  of 
the  aisles  are  filled  with  full-length 
representations  in  painted  glass  of 
Saints.  The  colossal  statues  of  Sa 
Peter  and  Paul,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  nave  towards  the  transept,  are  by 
Obice  and  Girometti, 

A  campanile,  more  like  an  ancient 
pharos  than  a  bell-tower,  has  been 
erected  at  the  N.  extremitv  of  the  tri- 
bune, at  a  cost  of  20,000/.  The  fa9ade  of 
the  basilica  towards  the  river,  with  a 
portico  of  colossal  monolith  columns 


of  granite  from  Lake  Maggiore,  was 
commenced  by  Pius  IX. ;  before  it 
opens  a  square  atrium  or  fore-court,  sur- 
rounded with  arcades,  extending  to 
near  the  bank  of  the  Tiber ;  there  is  a 
handsome  Corinthian  portico,  sup- 
ported by  8  columns  of  grey  cippolino, 
at  the  end  of  the  N.  transept,  on  the 
side  where  the  basilica  is  approached 
frx>m  Rome.  In  May,  1875,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  new  fri^de  was  com- 
pleted. It  is  ornamented  with  mosaics 
representing  the  four  Prophets,  the  mys- 
tic cities  and  the  mystic  lamb,  and  our 
Saviour  between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  total  length  of  the  new  basilica 
is  396  feet,  not  including  the  tribune ; 
the  leng^  of  the  nave  306 ;  the  width 
of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  222:  the 
width  of  the  transepts  250;  and  the 
length  of  the  transept,  exclusive  of 
the  tribune,  90  feet.  For  many  years 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  San  Paolo 
the  monks  were  compelled  by  malaria 
to  leave  the  spot  before  the  summer 
heats  set  in;  and  unhappily  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pestilence  is 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing  in 
intensity.  The  visitor  will  be  interested 
in  examining  the  models  of  the  basilica 
in  the  office  of  the  architect  close  by. 

The  principal  *  Cloister  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  adjoining  the  basi- 
lica forms  a  fine  square,  surrounded  by 
arcades  supported  by  very  beautiful 
coupled  colunms  of  various  shapes, 
and  is  highly  curious  as  an  example 
of  the  monastic  architecture  of  the 
12th  and  ISih  centuries.  The  columns 
present  almost  eveij  known  variety 
of  form;  spiral,  twisted,  fluted,  and 
sometimes  2  or, 3  of  these  fancifrd 
varieties  combined.  Many  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  entablature,  are  covered 
with  mosaics.  On  the  walls  are  nume- 
rous Roman  and  early  Christian  in- 
scriptions, and  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments that  once  stood  in  the  ruined 
basilica.  In  this  monastery  Pius  VII. 
lived  for  many  years  as  the  Benedictine 
monk  Gregorio  Chiaramonti. 

The  convent  of  S.  Paolo  has  under- 
gone a  thorough  restoration,  and  the 
library  of  the  monks,  formerly  in  the 
convent  of  S.  Callisto  in  Trastevere, 
transferred  hither.    Amongst  the  pre- 
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cioiu  dooaments  in  it  is  the  cele- 
brated copy  of  the  Vulgate  or  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible,  a  MS.  written  on 
▼ellom,  and  long  supposed  to  have 
been  giyen  to  the  convent  by  Charle- 
magne. There  is  reason  to  suppose, 
however,  that  it  does  not  date  farther 
back  thaii  the  11th  centy.  The  printed 
books  number  about  12,000,  and  are 
chiefly  on  divinity,  canon  law,  and  eccle- 
siastical subjects.  The  visitor  will  not 
fail  to  remark  that  the  shield  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  abbot  of  this  convent,  a 
hand  grasping  a  sword,  is  surrounded 
by  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter, with  the  motto,  Honi  soit  qui  mcU  y 
pense,  a  remnant  of  the  connection  of 
our  Sovereigns  with  the  monastery,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining  basi- 
lica, ihe  kings  of  England  were  the 
royal  patrons  and  protectors. 

5.  Basiliea  of  San  Loremo,  10  min. 
walk  beyond  the  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo, 
on  the  road  to  Tivoli.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  ancient  basilica  is  generally 
attributed  to  Constantine,  about  a.d. 
830 ;  it  appears  to  have  been  enlarged 
by  the  empress  Galla  Placidia  in  the 
5th  century.  It  was  partly  rebuilt  in 
578  by  Pelagius  II.  In  1216  Hono- 
rius  III.  reversed  the  plan  of  the 
building  by  adding  a  new  nave 
behind  the  place  of  the  tribune  of  the 
Pelagian  basilica,  and  bringing  the 
entrance,  which  formerly  opened  at 
t)ie  E.  end,  to  the  W.  and  opposite  the 
high  altar ;  he  at  the  same  time  added 
the  present  vestibule-portico.*    This 

*  In  visiting  S.  Lorenzo  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  th*t  the  eta.  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine. as  restored  by  Pelagins,  and  that  added 
by  H(Mioriiis,  formed  two  distinct  edifices ;  some 
ecclesiologists  even  suppose  that  the  two  churches 
were  separate  at  one  tlme^  having  each  its 
entrance,  and  were  turned  back  to  back, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  temples  of  Venns 
aud  Rome.  The  parts  belonging  to  the  earliest 
period  are  the  vestibule  (s),  the  columns  and  the 
aides  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  great  arch  of 
the  tribune  decorated  with  mosaics  of  the  time 
of  Pelagius,  and  facing  the  £.  Honorius  pulled 
down  Uie  apse,  erected  the  present  nave  and 
vestibule,  and  converted  the  ch.  of  Constan- 
tine and  Pelagius  into  a  raised  presbytery,  by 
filling  it  up  to  a  ooQsiderable  height  with  rub- 
bish, on  which,  he  placed  the  high  altar 
over  the  original  oonfessionaL  In  tiie  an- 
nexed ground-plan  of  the  edifice,  the  portions 
of  the  early  basilica,  almost  similar  in  plan 
to  that  of  St.  Agnese,  are  marked  in  ^  darker 


vestibule  (a)  is  supported  by  6  columns, 
4  of  which  have  spiral  flutings,  and, 
as  well  as  the  Ionic  capitals,  are 
of  good  workmanship;  the  other  2, 
except  the  capitals,  are  plain  and  in 
grey  marble,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  marble  frieze*  with 
sculptures  of  flowers,  foliage,  and 
lions'  heads,  of  an  earlier  period.  On 
it  are  mosaics  of  Honorius  III.,  St. 
Lawrence,  of  Christ,  St.  Stephen,  and 
St  Hyacinthus,  in  a  very  rude  style. 
The  paintings  under  the  portico  are 
referred  to  me  time  of  Honorius  III. ; 
they  represent  events  In  the  history 
of  that  pope,  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
St.  Stephen — amongst  the  former  the 
coronation  of  Pierre  de  Courtenay 
count  of  Auxerre,  as  emperor  of  the 
East,  which  took  place  here  in  1217; 
they  have  been  recently  restored, 
indeed  repainted,  so  as  to  deprive 
them  of  much  of  their  primitive  ar- 
tistic character  and  style.  The  paint- 
ing on  the  fa9ade  above,  of  several 
Popes  and  saints,  including  Pius  IX.> 
is  modem,  and  in  imitation  of  me- 
dieval mosaic.  Under  the  portico 
have  been  placed  some. sepulchral  urns. 
One  a  curious  sarcophagus  (6),  which 
formerly  stood  behind  the  presbytery 
or  in  the  vestibule  of  the  ch.  of  Pela- 
gius; it  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
representing  a  vintage,  the  vine- 
gatherers  hnag  Genii,  with  different 
birds  and  animals;  it  is  believed  to 
have  contained  originally  the  remains 
of  Pope  St.  Zosimus  (ob.  A.i>.  417), 
and  subsequently  of  Damasus  II.,  who 
died  in  1048.  The  two  under  canopies 
stood  formerly  in  the  cloisters.  The 
Interior  of  the  basilica  has  a  nave  (b) 
divided  from  the  2  side  aisles  (c)  by 
22  columns  with  Ionic  capitals,  16  of 
which  are  of  E^ptian  and  grey  Cor- 
sican  or  Sardinian  granite,  the  re- 
mainder of  cippolino:  the  granite 
columns  are  of  different  dimensions; 
some,  short  and  stumpy,  belonged  evi- 
dently to  a  Doric  edihce.  The  tribune 
(i>),  which  constituted  the  body  of 
the  church  built  by  Pelagius  II.,  is 

Unt;  the  place  of  its  tribune,  now  destroyed,  by 
a  semicircular  line;  and  the  edifice  of  Honorius. 
with  the  more  recent  additions,  in  a  lighter 
shade. 
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raised  above  the  floor  of  the  more 
modem    nave,    as    in    many   of   the 

mediECTal  basilicas ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  10  magDiflcent  fluted  columns  of 
favonazzetto  or  violet  ind  2  of  vhile 
marble,  evidently  taken  from  some 
ancieut  huildiiig.  They  were  buried 
half  the  length  of  their  shafts ',beIow 
the  pavement  oDtil  I82I,  when  they 


X.  VMtllrale.     R  N»'e.     C,  C. 
PrabTtery,     E.  Irnar  HBtibttlc 

G.  Modern  McrUly  replacing  li 


comhi.    o,  ToiDbof  Cirdlnil  Fl 

copbwaa  or  Pope  Zcalniiu.    c. 

pclmlUT*  BaUUa. 

id  bare  to  the  iied<._ 
,  .  of 
them  have  Corinthian,  and  2,  which  are 
shorter,  richly-BCulptured  capitals  orna- 
mented with  military  trophies.  The 
entablature  is  also  formed  of  frag- 
ments of  ancieat  tculplures,  among 
Tbkh  imtun  and  other  


may  be  recognised.  Above  this  is  a 
second  range  of  10  smaller  columns 
of  diflfrenl  styles,  and  2  of  black 
Egjptian  granite,  which  formerly  en- 
closed the  gallery  set  apart  for  females, 
as  we  shall  see  still  existing  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mara, 
which  this  more  ancient  portion  of 
the  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  resembled. 
Close  to  the  door,  near  the  principal 
entrance,  is  an  ancient  Pagan  sarco- 
phaRns  (o)  with  good  bas-reliefs  re- 
preeen^ng  a  Roman  marriage ;  it  was 
converted  in  the  13th  cent,  into  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Guglielmo  dei 
Fieschi,  nephew  of  Innocent  IV. :  the 
bas-relieft  on  the  cover  are  also  good. 
In  the  aisle  of  the  nave  is  a  sab- 
lerranean  chapel  (T),  close  to  which 
is  the  descent  into  the  CataeonJia  of 
Sta.  Ciriaca,  in  which  the  body  of  St. 
Lawrence  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
first  interred.  These  catacombs  con- 
sist of  low  galleries  with  loculi  or 
graves  on  the  sides.  They  are  seldom 
visited,  as  those  of  Sta.  Agnese,  St. 
SetHUtian,  and  St.  Calisto  are  more 
easily  examined,  and  convey  a  much 
better  idea  of  the  general  disposition 
and  arrangements  of  these  early  Chris- 

rious  ancient  fragments  and  Christian 
inscriptions  found  in  the  neiehbouring 
catacombs  in  the  small  cloister  of 
the  adjoining  convent  (of  the  Capuein 
friars).  This  cloister,  as  well  as  the 
bell-lower,  are  probably  of  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  ceut.  (IS16).  Jt  has 
been  restored,  and  the  walls  covered 
with  ancient  and  medieval  inscrip- 
tions and  marbles.  In  the  nave  are  the 
two  awhonea  (5,  5),  or  marble  pulpita, 
interesting  relics  of  the  mediieval 
period  of  Christianity.  They  stand 
on  each  side  of  that  raised  portion 
which  corresponded  to  the  choir  (f) 
in  the  basilica  of  Honorius;  the  Gos- 
pel was  chanted  fVom  the  one  on  the 
S.  side,  which  has  a  doable  row  of  steps 
leading  to  it,  the  reading-desk  turned 
towards  the  choir;  and  the  Epistle 
from  that  on  the  N.,  with  a  single 
desk  towards  the  high  altar;  near  the 
first  is  a  mosaio  candelabrum  standing 
on  a  Soman  aippas  reversed,  having  an 
olive-branch  nnd  birds  sculptured  on  it. 
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In  the  volutes  of  the  8th  column  of  the 
nave  on  the  rt.  are  sculptured  a  lizard 
and  Afrogf  -which  led  Winckelmann  to 
suppose  that  all  these  colamns  were 
taken  from  one  of  the  temples  in  the 
Portico  of  Octavia.  Pliuy  tells  us  that 
the  architects  of  the  temples  and  Por- 
tico of  Metellus,  which  occupied  the 
site  of  that  of  Octavia,  were  two  Spar- 
tans, named  Sauros  and  Batrachus,  and 
that,  beinff  wealthy,  the  only  reward 
thev  asked  was  the  permission  to  in- 
scribe their  names  upon  their  work. 
This  was  refused ;  but  they  introduced 
them  into  the  ornaments  of  the  build- 
ing, under  the  figures  of  a  lizard  and 
a  frog.  The  identity  of  the  column 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  discoveries, 
among  the  ornaments  of  the  en- 
tablature, of  fragments  representing 
trophies  and  naval  memorials,  which 
are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  victory 
of  Actium.  The  fine  open-work  wooden 
roof,  as  well  as  the  side  walls  over  the 
columns  of  the  nave,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  windows,  have  been  beau- 
tifully painted  by  the  late  eminent  artist 
Fracassini  (the  large  subject  repre- 
sent events  in  the  lives  of  S3.  Lau- 
rence and  Hyacinthus),  adding  much 
to  the  beauty  of  this  ancient  basilica. 
In  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  nave  is 
a  mosaic  of  2  men  in  armour,  with  tri- 
auj^lar  shields,  and  surrounded  by 
griffons,  of  the  period  of  Honorius  III. 
The  high  altar  (I)  and  its  tabernacle, 
supported  by  4  red  porphyry  columns, 
stand  above  the  Confession  (2),  where, 
in  a  marble  urn,  enclosed  within  a 
richly  gilt  grating,  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Stephen, 
and  of  St.  Justin,  martyrs.  As  an  in- 
scription on  the  tabernacle  tells  us,  it 
was  erected  by  the  sons  of  a  Magister 
Paulus  in  1148 ;  it  is  consequently  an- 
terior to  the  additions  by  Honorius. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  an  elaborate 
screen  in  mosaic  with  panels  of  red 
and  green  porphyry,  and  in  its  centre 
an  ancient  episcopal  chaiT(3),  with  good 
torse  columns  in  mosaic  on  either  side. 
Beneath  the  Presbytery  is  the  crypt, 
supported  by  numerous  marble  piers. 
Upon  the  face  of  the  arch,  overlooking 
the  high  altar,  is  a  mosaic  repre- 
senting our  Saviour  with  SS.  Peter, 


Paul,  Stephen,  Lawrence,  Hippolitus, 
and  Pope  Pela^ius  11.  himself  offering 
his  ch.,  with  his  name  (Pelagius  Epis.), 
and  the  holy  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Je- 
rusalem on  each  side,  above  which  two 
of  the  original  windows  of  the  basi- 
lica, formed  of  slabs  of  marble,  in 
which  were  inserted  circular  panes  of 
translucid  alabaster,  by  which  a  dim 
light  was  admitted,  now  replaced  by 
gaudy-coloured  opaque  glass.  This  part 
of  the  earlier  edifice  faced  originally 
the  entrance  of  the  ch.  from  the  E.,  as 
we  see  in  all  the  Christian  basilicas 
where  they  have  been  left  as  primitively 
erected — St.  Paul's,  Sta.  M.  Maggiore, 
&c.  It  dates  from  the  construction 
of  Pope  Pelagius  in  the  6th  century ; 
during  the  restorations  the  spaces 
between  the  windows  on  the  outside 
and  towards  the  E.,  only  to  be  seen 
from  the  burying-gronnd,  were  found 
to  be  decorated  with  paintings  of  Angels 
and  Saints  in  the  style  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury ;  they  were  whitewashed  over,  and 
are  much  defaced.  Behind  the  Tri- 
bune, and  considerably  below  its  level, 
is  the  vestibule  (e)  of  the  primitive 
church,  on  the  floor  of  which  are 
portions  of  the  Pelagian  pavement, 
composed  of  rude  mosaics  and  slabs 
of  marble,  whilst  in  two  arched  niches 
are  paintings  of  the  Virgin  and  female 
Saints,  and  of  S.  Sixtus  II.,  both  of 
very  early  periods,  but  not  anterior  to 
the  9th  century.  The  pavement  of  the' 
Tribune  is  of  that  variety  of  mosaic 
called  opus  Alexandrinum.  The  whole 
space  beneath  the  Tribune  has  been 
excavated  to  the  level  of  the  original 
floor,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  some 
sepulchral  inscriptions  and  paintings  of 
an  early  Christian  date. 

Extensive  excavations  have  been 
executed  to  insulate  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo  by  cutting  away  the  hill  ot 
tufa  against  which  it  was  built,  as  well 
as  the  E.  front  of  the  early  Basilica, 
and  where  its  connexion  with  the  pre- 
existing catacombs  can  be  well  seen ; 
and  a  new  roof  erected  over  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  In  front  of  the 
Basilica  is  a  handsome  Doric  column 
of  red  granite  found  at  Ostia,  on  which 
stands  a  good  bronze  statue  of  St.  Law- 
rence by  Galletti:  it  was  erected  in  1865 
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hj  Pius  IX.,  from  tlie:  designs  of  Ves- 
pignani,  who  planned  also  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Basilica. 

The  great  extramural  Cemetery,  the 
only  one  about  Rome,  commenced  during 
the  first  French  occupation,  adjoins  the 
basilica  of  San  Lorenzo  *,  it  has  been 
greatly  extended  of  late  years,  since 
burying  in  churches  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  interdicted  at  Rome,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  noble  families  who 
possess  proprietary  chapels  in  them, 
and  to  ecclesiastics  and  members  of  the 
monastic  orders.  It  is  far  behind  in 
general  arrangement,  and  the  taste  of 
its  monuments,  the  public  cemeteries 
of  other  large  towns  of  Italy,  especially 
of  Naples,  Bologna,  Verona,  Genoa, 
Brescia,  &c.  The  best  monuments  are 
in  the  raised  portion  behind  the  Basilica; 
two  erected  by  the  diligence  owner, 
Marignoli,  are  very  handsome  speci- 
mens in  tiie  style  of  the  Benaissance. 
The  monument  erected  by  Pio  IX.  to 
the  Zouave  and  other  foreign  soldiers 
in  his  service  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Mentana  occupies  a  central  position  in 
th  is  part  of  the  cemetery.  In  the  centre 
of  the  cemetery  has  been  erected  a  hand- 
some ch.,  wherethe  last  services  are  per- 
formed over  the  dead.  In  theescarpment 
of  the  tufa-rock,  cut  away  to  enlarge 
the  cemetery,  the  visitor  will  observe 
numerous  ^leries  of  the  catacombs 
of  Santa  Ciriaca  laid  open,  with  the 
loculi  or  graves  excavated  in  their 
sideS;  and  a  large  arcosolium  with  paint- 
ings of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  other 
figures.  The  Doric  square  atrium,  the 
monumental  gate,  and  the  ch.  in  the 
centre,  as  well  as  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  cemetery,  are  from  Ves- 
pignani's  designs. 

}  25.  Churches. 

The  54  parochial  churches  of  Rome, 
according  to  the  circumscription  of 
the  parishes  established  by  iJeo  XII., 
45  of  which  are  within  the  walls,  and 
9  outside,  form  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  number.  Upwards  of 
300  churches  are  enumerated,  inde- 
pendently of  those  classed  under  the 
head  of  Basilicas.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected in  so  large  a  number^  th^r^  | 


are  comparatively  few  which  possess 
much  interest  for  the  stranger.  In 
the  following  descriptions  are  included 
all  those  which  are  in  any  way  re- 
markable for  their  architecture,  the 
works  of  art  they  contain,  or  their 
history.  In  visiting  the  churches  the 
usual  fee  to  the  sacristan  who  shows  the 
pictures,  &c.,  is  1  franc  for  a  party ; 
one-half  is  amply  sufficient  for  a  single 
visitor.  The  churches,  except  the 
prinpipal  basilicas,  which  are  open  all 
day,  are  generally  closed  from  12  to  3. 
Many  of  those  attached  to  monasteries 
and  convents  are  only  open  at  an  early 
hour,  and  some  only  on  the  festival  of 
the  patron  saint. 

S,  Agata  de'  Goti,  or  in  Suburra^  in 
the  Via  de*  Mazzarini,  and  on  the  E. 
declivity  of  the  Quirinal,  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Ricimer  the 
leader  of  the  Goths,  about  the  year  460. 
Polluted  by  the  Arians,  it  was  subse- 
quently abandoned,  but  re-established 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  dedi- 
cated it  to  its  present  patron  saint  in 
693.  No  part  of  the  ancient  edifice 
remains,  the  present  ch.  havine  been 
restored,  as  we  see  it,  in  1633.  It  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  aisles  separated  by 
6  columns  of  grey  granite  on  each 
side,  with  Ionic  capitals,  from  some 
ancient  edifice.  The  only  objects  of  inte- 
rest to  the  traveller  are  the  tomb  of  Las- 
carisand  the  monument  to  D.  O'Connell: 
the  former,  a  simple  sepulchral  slab,  is 
between  the  two  columns  on  the  right 
of  the  principal  entrance;  the  latter 
against  the  wall  in  the  1.  aisle.  John 
Lascaris  was  one  of  the  Greek  refugees 
who  fled  their  country  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  the  most 
efficient  introducers  of  Greek  literature 
into  western  Europe.  The  inscription, 
written  by  himself  in  Greek,  is  to 
the  following  effect:—''  Lascaris  lies 
here  in  a  foreign  grave ;  .  but,  O 
stranger,  he  does  not  feel  uncom- 
fortable on  that  account — he  rather 
rejoices ;  yet  is  not  without  a  pang,  as 
a  Grecian,  that  his  fiitherland  cannot 
afford  him  an  emancipated  sod  of  earth." 
The  monument  which  contains  the  heart 
of  O'ConueU,  which  he  beq^ueathed 
to  this  ch.,  will  proye  mor«  interest- 
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ing  to  the  British  visitor.  It  was 
raised  at  the  expense  of  Charles 
Bianconi,  of  Irish  car  notability, 
styled  in  the  dedicatory  inscription 
the  '<  faithful  friend  of  the  immortal 
liberator."  The  bas-reliefs  on  it,  as 
well  as  the  whole  monument,  exe- 
cuted by  Benzoni  in  1856,  are  in  a  very 
mediocre  style  of  sculpture.  The  re- 
presentation of  O'Connell  refusing  to 
sign  the  Declaration  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1829  is  a  poor  pro- 
duction, both  as  to  subject  and  design  ; 
the  inscription  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  vanity  and  misrepresentation.  In 
the  opposite  aisle  is  a  good  monument 
to  Cardinal  Mario  y  Catalan,  in  the 
cinquecento  style.  The  ch.  of  S.  Agata 
is  attached  to  a  college  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Irish  priests,  of  whom  there 
are  about  50  at  present  on  the  establish- 
ment. 

S.Agnese,  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  built  on 
the  spot  where  St.  Agnes  is  said  to  have 
been  publicly  exposed  after  her  torture, 
and  to  have  struck  with  blindness  the 
first  person  who  saw  her  degradation. 
This  is  one  of  the  good  examples  of 
a  ch.  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross. 
It  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1642  by  the 

Srinces  of  the  Pamfili  family,  from  the 
esigns  of  Girolamo  Rainaldi,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 
The  fa9ade  and  the  cupola  are  by  Bor- 
romini.  The  interior  is  rich  in  marbles 
and  ornaments,  and  has  8  fine  columns 
of  red  Cotanella  marble.  The  vesti- 
bule and  3  splendid  chapels  form  the 
arms  of  the  Greek  cross;  they  are 
decorated  with  statues  and  large  alto- 
reliefs.  Among  the  sculptures  most 
deserving  of  notice  are  the  St.  Sebas- 
tian, in  &e  chapel  on  the  L,  an  antique 
statue  altered  by  Paolo  Catnpi  ;  the  St. 
Agnes,  in  the  opposite  one,  by  Ercole 
Ferrata :  commencing  on  the  rt.  is  the 
Death  of  St.  Alexis,  by  Fr,  Sossi;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Emerentiana,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  by  Ercole  Fer- 
rata ,^  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  over  the 
high  altar  itself^  is  by  Bom.  Ouidi;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  the  chapel 
on  the  1.,  by  A.  Baggi;  and  on  the  1.  of 
the  entrance  St.  Eustachias  amidst  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  Amphitheatre,  by 


Ercole  Ferrata  and  Caffa,  The  cupola 
was  painted  by  Ciro  Ferri  and  his 
pupil  Corbellini,  the  lunettes  by  Ba- 
ciccio.  The  monument  of  Innocent  X., 
over  the  entrance,  is  by  Maini,  In  the 
subterranean  chapel  the  bas-relief  over 
the  altar,  which  is  supposed  to  stand 
on  the  very  spot  of  the  Stadium 
where  St.  Agnes  was  exposed,  repre- 
senting her  miraculously  covered  wiUi 
hsdr,  is  by  Mgardi,  This  handsome 
ch.  has  been  recently  restored  by  the 
present  Prince  Doria  Pamfili,  the  head 
of  the  £eimily,  who  have  their  burying- 
place  in  the  vaults  beneath.  In  a 
recess  behind  the  high  altar,  entered 
from  near  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Cecilia, 
has  been  lately  erected  the  sepulchral 
chapel  of  the  late  Princess  Mary  Talbot 
Doria,  our  countrywoman  (died  in 
1857),  who  for  so  many  years  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
aristocratic  circle  in  her  adopted 
country.  Attached  to  this  ch.  are 
the  Pamfili  College  and  the  palace 
erected  by  Innocent  X.  for  his  fieunily 
(see  Index). 

8,  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura,  a  small  basi- 
lica about  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pia, 
one  of  the  very  few  churches  which 
has  preserved  its  ancient  form  and 
arrangement  with  little  change,  and 
in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting Christian  edifices  in  or  about 
Rome.  It  was  founded  in  324  by  Con- 
stantine,  at  the  request  of  his  sister 
Constantia,  on  the  spot  where  the 
remains  of  St.  Agnes  were  discovered. 
It  was  enlarged  by  Pope  Symmachus 
in  its  present  form  (498-574).  The 
ch.  being  below  the  level  of  the  soil, 
we  descend  into  it  by  a  long  fiight  of 
marble  stairs  (1),  whose  walls  are 
covered  with  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
chiefljT  of  the  early  Christians,  fbnnd  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  these  in- 
scriptions are  interesting,  as  giving  their 
dates,  by  having  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls of  the  period  upon  them ;  others, 
although  written  in  the  Greek  cha- 
racter, express  Latin  words.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  a  lar^e 
slab,  covered  with  an  inscription  in 
verse,  in.  honour  of  St.  Agnes,  by 
Pope  St.  Damasus  (in  366-385) ;  the 
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letters  are  in  the  ordintrf  beantiful 
form  osed  in  til  such  memorials  of 
that  pontiff.  Entering  the  ch.  from 
here,  the  interior  presents  some  itrik- 
ing  charscteristics  of  the  unaltered 
basilica;  it  coneiBts  of  a  nave  (5) 
separated  from  the  2  side  aisles  by  le 
aoeienl  colamas  (13],  10  of  which  are 


of  thee 


aot  S.  A 
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of  Semnetia  brecaia,  4  of  the  rare  porta- 
mnta,  and  2  at pawiuazetio,  with  good 
Corintfaian  aiid  composite  capitals  — 
some  of  them  cnrionsly  fluted.  Aboie 
rises  a  second  range  (L4)  of  columns  of 
the  same  material,  but  of  smaller  di- 
mensions, upon  which  rests  the  wall 
pierced  with  windows  and  supporting 
the  roof.  These  columns  enclose  the 
I^Uery,  resembling  in  some  respects 
the  triforium  of  our  Gothic  churches, 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pagan 
basilica,  as  described  b;  Vitrnvius,  and 
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irhich,  in  the  early  Christian  ones/vas 
get  aside  for  females,  as  it  was  in 
the  Pagan  edifices:  this  gallery  in 
Sta.  Agnese  surrounds  3  sides  of  the 
ch.  Between  the  windows  are  paint- 
ings of  virgin  martyrs.  Under  the 
high  altar  (8),  with  a  baldacchino 
sustained  by  4  porphyry  columns, 
is  the  confessional  (C)  of  St.  Agnes, 
where  her  remains  are  deposited.  Her 
statue  on  the  altar  is  composed  of  an 
antique  torso  of  Oriental  alabaster,  with 
modem  head,  hands,  &c.,  in  bronze  gilt. 
The  vault  of  the  tribune  (U)  is  covered 
with  a  mosaic  representing  St.  Agnes 
between  popes  St.  Symachus  and  Ho- 
norius ;  very  interesting  in  the  history 
of  the  art,  and  of  the  time  of  the  latter 
pontiff  (a.d.  630),  the  heads  of  the 
saints  restored  in  the  17th  centy.,  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin  verse.  The 
fine  fresco  in  the  front  of  the  tribune 
is  by  Gagliardi.  The  next  chapel 
has  a  good  bas-relief  altar-piece  in 
the  cinquecento  style,  representing 
St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen.  The 
small  chapel  at  the  extremity  of 
this  aisle  occupies  the  place  of  the 
ancient  sacristy,  and  the  modern  sa- 
cristy (12)  probably  that  of  the  ancient 
baptistery.  At  the  side  of  the  i  high 
altar  is  a  naudsome  antique  candelabrum 
in  marble,  found  in  the  adjoining 
catacombs.  This  ch.,  having  undergone 
a  thorough  repair  at  the  expense  of 
the  reigninff  pope,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  about  Rome :  the  hand- 
some roof  has  been  restored;  a  new 
marble  pavement  laid  down ;  the  in- 
tervals of  the  lower  tier  of  aisles  de- 
corated with  mosaics,  and  portraits  of 
several  of  the  popes  most  connected 
with  the  basilica.  The  festival  of  St. 
Agnes,  on  the  21st  of  January,  and  at 
a  period  when  our  countrymen  visit 
Rome,  will  be  well  worth  attending. 
High  mass,  accompanied  by  excellent 
music,  is  celebrated  by  the  titular  car- 
dinal of  the  ch.  or  by  a  bishop,  and  is 
followed  by  a  curious  ceremony  a  little 
before  12  o'clock,  the  blessing  of  two 
lambs,  which  are  placed  upon  the  altar, 
decorated  with  flowers  and  garlands,and 
are  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  nuns 
of  a  convent  in  Rome,  by  whom  they 
are  reared  for  their  wool,  which  is  em- 


ployed in  making  the  palliums  distri- 
buted by  the  pope  to  great  church 
dignitaries,  and  by  whom  their  mutton  is 
eaten.  Opening  into  the  court  of  the  con- 
vent is  the  newly-erected  hall,  on  the 
site  of  an  older  one,  where  Pius  IX.  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  the  falling  of  the 
floor,  surrounded  by  several  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  in  1854;  a 
large  fresco  on  the  wall  represents  the 
scene  of  confusion,  in  which  the  pope, 
cardinals,  church  dignitaries,  and  mili- 
tary ofiicers  are  seen  precipitated  head- 
long into  the  cellar.  This  painting 
is  in  a  very  poor  style  of  art,  and  the 
effect  it  produces  is  decidedly  ludicrous. 
On  the  adjoining  wall  are  two  marble 
slabs  containing  the  names  of  all  the 
dignitaries  who  were  present,  amongst 
whom  are  not  a  few  of  EUbemian  origin, 
pupils  of  the  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. Adjoining  this  ch.  is  that  ot 
Sla.  Costanza  (p.  173). 

S,  Agostino,  in  the  piazzetta  of  the  same 
name,  off  the  Via  della  Scrofa,  which 
forms. the  S.  continuation  of  the  Via 
di  Ripetta,  built  in  1483  by  Cardinal 
d'Estouteville,  ambassador  of  France, 
from  the  designs  of  the  Florentine 
architect  Baccio  Pintelli.  The  whole 
building  was  restored  in  the  last 
century  by  Vanvitelli  (1740),  and  more 
recently  in  an  overgorgeous  style  for 
an  Italian  Gothic  edifice.  The  elegant 
simple  front,  which  remains  untouched, 
is  of  travertine  taken  from  the  Coli- 
seum :  the  cupola  was  the  first 
constructed  in  Rome.  The  interior 
retains  the  original  pointed  roof 
over  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts 
of  the  15th  century.  Five  piers  on 
each  side  are  covered  with  coloured 
marbles,  having  on  the  faces  towards 
the  nave  alternately  half-engaged  Co- 
rinthian columns  and  figures  of  the 
prophets,  the  modem  subjects  above 
scriptural  histories,  and  subjects  rela- 
tive to  St.  Augustin  and  his  mother  Sta. 
Monica.  One  of  the  great  objects  of 
interest  in  this  ch.  is  the  fresco  by 
Raphael  on  the  third  pilaster  on  the  1. 
of  the  nave :  it  represents  the  prophet 
Isaiah  and  .2  angels  holding  a  tablet. 
According  to  Vasari,  Raphael  painted 
this  fresco  after  he  had  seen  the  Pi;p- 
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phets  of  Michel  Angelo  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel.  The  fresco  was  injured  in  the 
time  of  Paul  IV.  by  attempts  to  clean 
it,  and  was  restored  by  Daniele  da 
Volterra.  The  figures  of  the  Prophets 
on  the  roof  are  modem,  and  by  Gagli- 
ardi.  The  painting  of  the  Madonna 
della  Rosa,  so  called  from  the  wreaths 
of  roses  held  by  the  angels  above,  in 
the  2nd  chapel  on  rt.,  is  a  copy  of  the 
lost  picture  by  Raphael,  formerly  in 
the  ch.  at  Loreto.  In  the  chapel  of  St. 
Augustin,  in  the  rt.  transept,  is  a  good 
picture  of  the  saint  by  Guercino,  The 
marble  group  of  St.Thomasof  Villano- 
va,  in  the  1.  transept,  is  hj  Ercole  Ferrata, 
The  fine  one  of  the  Virgin  and  the  infant 
Saviour,  near  the  entrance  to  the  ch.,  is  a 
remarkable  work  ofJacopo  da  Sanswino, 
and  is  held  in  great  veneration,  and 
covered  with  rich  offerings  of  devotees. 
The  hiffh  altar  and  its  2  angels  are  firom 
the  designs  of  Bernini.  The  Madonna 
over  it  is  a  Greek  painting  brought 
from  Constantinople.  The  fresco  in 
the  lunette  of  the  apsis,  representing 
Adam  and  Eve,  is  a  fine  work  by  Ga- 
gliardi.  There  are  few  works  of  art 
of  transcendant  merit  in  this  church, 
except  those  already  mentioned :  the 
Madonna  di  liOreto  in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  1.  is  by  M,  A,  di  Caravaggio, 
and  the  group  in  marble  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  St.  Anne  in  the  2nd  by  An- 
drea da  Sansovmo,  The  painting  of 
St.  Apollouia,  in  the  4th  on  1.,  is  at- 
tributed to  Daniele  da  Volterra.  There 
are  several  sepulchral  monuments  of 
members  of  the  Augustinian  order, 
amongst  others,  of  Panvinius  the  anti- 
quary, and  Card.  Norris  (ob.  1704). 

In  the  adjoining  convent,  a  fine 
building  designed  by  Vanvitelli,  is 
the  Biblioteca  Angelica,  so  called  from 
Cardinal  Angelo  Rocca,  who  founded  it 
in  1605.  It  is  the  third  library  in  Rome 
in  importance,  containing  nearly  90,000 
printed  books,  6000  pamphlets,  and 
2950  MSS.  In  this  number  are  com- 
prised many  valuable  works  from  the 
collections  of  Holstenius,  presented  by 
Card.  Barberini  and  Card.  Noris.  It 
contains  some  valuable  cinqnecento 
editions,  some  inedited  Chinese  and 
Coptic  M^.,  a  Syriac  Gospel  of  the 
7th  century,  a  Dante  of  the  14th  cen- 


tury with  miniatures,  and  an  edition 
of  Walton's  Polyglot,  with  the  preface 
acknowledging  the  encouragement  of 
Cromwell,  the  **  Serenissimus  Prin- 
ceps,"  which  was  afterwards  altered  to 
suit  the  dedication  to  Charles  II.  The 
library  is  open  daily,  except  on  holi- 
days, from  8  A.H.  until  noon. 

S.  Alessio,  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Armilustrnm, 
where  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Tatius  was 
interred.  It  was  originally  dedicated 
to  St.  Boniface»  the  first  ch.  being 
built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Eu- 
phemianns,  the  father  of  St.  Alexius, 
m  the  9th  century.  In  a  recess  from 
the  passage  leading  to  the  Sacristy 
there  is  a  good  recumbent  statue  of 
Card.  Guido  di  Bagno,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Urban  VIII.  (1641),  by  C. 
Murena.  It  had  a  narrow  escape  in 
1849,  during  the  French  bombardment, 
a  shot  having  broken  through  the  mo- 
saic roof  over  it,  and  fallen  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  statue.  The  Romans 
had  a  battery  in  front  of  the  ch.,  from 
which  they  cannonaded  the  French 
battery  at  Monte  Verde,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tiber.  In  the  choir  are 
two  handsome  columns  in  mosaic  on 
each  side  of  the  episcopal  chair ;  they 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  series 
of  19  once  here.  Amongst  some  inscrip- 
tions, formerly  in  the  ch.,  but  now  re- 
moved into  the  cloister  of  the  adjoining 
convent,  is  a  curious  one  to  a  member 
of  the  Massimo  family,  showing  that  it 
existed  in  the  11th  century  (1011). 
The  campanile,  much  older  than  the 
ch.,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  bell- 
towers  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 
The  ch.  of  St.  Alessio  is  attached  to  a 
convent  of  the  Somaschi  fathers,  and  is 
seldom  open  except  at  an  early  hour. 
It  is  a  model  of  cleanliness,  as  well  as 
the  cloister. 

S.  Anastasiaf  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, towards  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of 
a  very  ancient  foundation  of  the  4th 
cent:  it  gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal 
priest.  It  is  built  over  some  large 
Roman  chambers  and  reservoirs,  which 
were  probably  connected  with  the 
neighbouring  Circus  Maximns,  and 
which  from  the  marks  on  the  bricks 
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date  from  the  time  of  the  Antouines  : 
near  here  stood  in  the  earliest  times 
the  House  of  Evander  and  the  Ara 
Maxima  of  Hercules.  The  present  ch., 
erected  in  1636,  on  the  site  of  one 
of  the  lOth  oenty.,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  7  fluted  Ionic  columns  of  Pavon- 
azzetto  marble,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Temple  of  Neptune  on  the 
Palatine,  which,  as  well  as  others  of  grey 
granite,  are  built  against  the  pilasters 
of  the  nave.  Beneath  the  high  altar 
is  a  recumbent  statue  of  the  patron 
saint,  by  Ercoie  Ferrata,  in  the  ex- 
aggerated style  of  the  school  of  Ber^ 
mm.  The  celebrated  scholar  Card.  Mai, 
who  was  titular  of  this  ch.,  is  buried  in 
the  1.  transept,  where  a  monument,  at 
his  own  expense,  by  the  sculptor  Ben< 
zoni,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory ; 
the  inscription  on  it  in  Latin  verses  is 
from  the  Cardinars  pen ;  in  digging  the 
foundations  for  this  monument  seyeral 
fragments  of  walls  in  opus  quadratum, 
and  a  street  connected  with  the  adjoin- 
ing Circus,  were  discovered.  This  ch. 
is  seldom  open  except  on  Sundays,  and 
then  at  an  early  hour. 

8,  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  behind  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda,  and  which  be- 
longed to  the  Scottish  Catholics  before 
the  Reformation,  was  restored  at  the 
end  of  the  1 6th  cent,  from  the  designs  of 
Guerra,  except  the  cupola  and  steeple, 
which  are  by  Borromini.  The  front  is 
by  Valadier  (1825),  and  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  be- 
queathed for  this  and  other  works,  in- 
cluding the  erection  in  St.  Peter's  of  a 
monument  to  his  benefactor,  Pius  VII., 
the  proceeds  of  his  valuable  collection 
of  snuff-boxes,  one  of  which,  presented 
to  him  at  the  Concordat  of  1801,  was 
worth  30,000  francs.  The  two  angels 
on  each  side  of  the  high  altar  are 
by  Bernini ;  being  found  too  small  to 
stand  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo, 
for  which  they  were  intended,  they 
were  presented  to  this  ch.  by  the 
sculptor^s  descendants.  The  statue  of 
St.  Anna,  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
that  saint,  is  by  Paoetti,  In  this  ch. 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Prussian  sculptor 
Rudolph  Schadow,  by  his  country- 
man wolf;  of  Angelica  Elaufimann ;  of 


George  Zoega,  the  learned  Danish 
antiquary,  and  well-known  author  of 
the  work  on  the  Obelisks;  and  in 
the  3rd  chapel  on  rt.,  of  Miss  Fal- 
conet, a  young  English  lady,  with  a 
beautiful  recumbent  figure,  by  the 
talented  American  artist,  Miss  Hos- 
mer.  In  the  second  chapel  on  the 
1.  is  a  modem  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Cades,  and  2  others  on 
the  side  wall  representing  her  mira- 
culous salutation,  in  1842,  to  a  French 
Jew  named  Ratisbonne,  who  was  wan- 
dering about  the  church,  and  which 
was  followed  by  his  conversion  to 
Christianity — an  event  which  created 
a  good  deal  of  sensation  in  Rome  at 
the  time.  This  ch.  is  remarkable  for 
the  ceremony  of  the  I^e  Ore,  or  3  hours 
of  Christ's  agony  on  the  cross,  and 
the  Sette  Dohri  of  the  Virgin,  which 
takes  place  on  Good  Friday,  from  12 
to  3  P.M.  Sermons  in  English  are  often 
preached  here  during  Lent,  it  being 
the  parish  ch.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  adjoining  streets — the  principal 
resort  of  our  Catholic  countrymen  at 
Rome. 

8.  Andrea  al  QuirinaUy  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Quattro  Fontane 
to  the  Piazza  of  the  Quirinal,  an 
elegant  little  ch.,  built  by  Prince  Ca- 
millo  Pamfili,  nephew  of  Innocent  X., 
f^om  the  designs  of  Bernini,  It  has  a 
Corinthian  facade,  and  a  semicircular 
portico  with  Ionic  columns.  The  in- 
terior is  oval,  and  richly  decorated.  In 
the  chapel  of  S.  Francis  Xavier,  the  first 
on  the  rt.,  are  3  paintings  by  Bacica'o  ; 
they  represent  St.  Francis  Xavier  bap- 
tizing a  queen  in  India,  and  the  death 
of  the  saint  in  the  desert  island  of  San- 
cian  in  China.  The  chapel  of  St.  Stanis- 
laus Kostka,  second  on  1.,  has  an  altar- 
piece  representing  the  patron  saint 
kneeling  before  the  Virgin,  by  Carlo 
Maratta;  the  other  paintings  are  by 
Odazzi  and  Mazzanii,  pupils  of  Baciccio. 
Under  the  altar  the  body  of  St.  Stanis- 
laus is  preserved  in  an  urn  of  lapis 
lazuli.  In  the  recess  between  this  chapel 
and  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of 
Charles  Emanuel  IV.,  king  of  Sardinia, 
who  abdicated  in  1802,  and  became 
a  Jesuit  in  the    adjoining  convent. 
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where  he  died  in  1819,  by  Festa, 
a  Piedmontese  sculptor.  The  paint- 
ing at  the  high  altar,  representing 
the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew,  is  by 
Borgognone ;  on  each  side  are  fine  co- 
lumns of  Cotanella  marble.  In  the 
convent  is  shown  the  chamber  of 
St.  Stanislaus,  converted  into  a  chapel 
by  Chiari.  It  contains  a  singular  statue 
of  the  dying  saint  by  Le  Gros:  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet  are  of  white, 
the  robes  of  black,  and  the  couch  is 
of  yellow  marble.  It  was  near  this 
church,  probably  in  the  gardens  be- 
hind, extending  to  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Vimmal,  that 
stood  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Quiri- 
nus,  erected  by  Romulus. 

8,  Andrea  delle  Valle,  one  of"  the 
best  specimens  of  more  modern  church 
architecture  in  Rome.  It  was  built  in 
1591,  from  the  designs  of  Olivieri, 
and  finished  by  Carlo  Maderno.  The 
fagade  is  by  Carlo  Ranaldi ;  between 
its  coupled  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
and  composite  orders  are  niches  con- 
taining statues  by  Domenico  Guidi, 
ErcoU  Ferrata,  and  FancelH.  The 
interior  is  celebrated  for  its  frescoes. 
The  cupola,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Rome,  was  painted  by  Zanfranco^ 
and  is  one  of  his  most  successful 
works.  He  devoted  4  years  to  its 
execution,  after  a  long  study  of  Cor- 
reggio's  cupola  at  Parma.  The  glory 
which  he  painted  on  the  centre  of 
the  lantern  was  considered  to  form  an 
epoch  in  art.  At  the  4  angles  are  the 
Evangelists  by  DomenicMno;  the  subject 
on  the  vault  of  the  tribune  above 
the  cornice  are  also  by  Domenichino ; 
the  finest  portions  being  the  Flagella- 
tion of  St.  Andrew  on  1.,  his  being  led 
to  the  cross  on  rt.,  and  his  glorification 
in  the  semicircular  space  above.  The 
latter  is  most  remarkable  for  its 
clear  and  powerful  colouring.  Of  the 
evangelists,  the  St.  John  is  an  admi- 
rable figure,  powerfully  coloured  and 
beautiful  in  expression.  Amidst  the 
outcry  against  these  frescoes,  Domeni- 
chino is  said  to  have  visited  them 
some  time  after  their  execution,  and 
to  have  said,  **Non  mi  pare  d*esser 
tanto  cattivo."     Lanzi,  speaking  of  the 


evangelists,  says  that,  "  after  a  hun- 
dred similar  performances,  they  are 
still  looked  up  to  as  models  of  art." 
On  the  walls  of  the  choir  are  3  large 
frescoes  representing  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Andrew,  by  U  Calabrese.  In  the 
Strozzi  chapel,  the  2nd  on  the  rt., 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Jf.  Angela, 
is  a  bronze  Fieta,  copied  from  that  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  of  the  Elias  and  Rachel 
which  stand  beside  the  Moses  at  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli.  In  the  rt.  transept 
is  a  picture  of  S.  Andrea  di  Avellino, 
by  Lanfranco,  On  each  side  of  the 
nave  are  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
Pius  II.  and  Pius  III.,  by  Faoh  Fomano 
and  Faaqumo  of  Montepulciano ;  they 
formerly  stood  in  the  old  basilica  of 
St.  Peter's,  from  which  they  were  re- 
moved on  its  being  pulled  down.  The 
St.  Sebastian  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1. 
is  by  Qiovanni  de*  Vecchi,  In  the 
Rucellai  chapel,  the  2nd  on  the  1., 
is  the  tomb  of  Giovanni  della  Casa, 
the  learned  archbishop  of  Benevento, 
who  died  in  1556.  He  was  the  bio- 
grapher of  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  the 
author  of  the  .Galateo,  or  Art  of 
Living  in  the  World.  Another  tomb 
of  some  interest  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Gozzadino,  nephew  of  Gregory  XV. 
The  Barberini  chapel,  1st  on  1.,  con- 
tains an  Assumption  by  Domenico  Faa- 
signani ;  and  4  statues,  of  which  S. 
Martha  is  by  Francesco  Mochi,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  by  JBuonvicmo,  the  Bap- 
tist by  Fietro  Bernini,  and  the  Magdalen 
by  Criatoforo  Santi,  The  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany  is  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  here,  and  sermons  in  different 
languages  preached  during  its  Octave. 
This  ch.  IS  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Curia  of  .Pompey,  and  very 
near  to  where  Caesar  fell.  Close  by  is 
the  Palazzo  Yalle,  belonging  to  a  family 
that  has  given  its  name  to  the  adjoin- 
ing quarter, the  paternal  house  of  Pietro 
della  Yalle,  the  celebrated  traveller  of 
the  14th  century. 

S,  Andrea  dei  Scozzesi,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Piazza  Barberini  to 
the  Quirinal,  is  chiefly  interesting  to 
our  northern  fellow-countrymen  from, 
being  the  last  resting-place  of  many 
Scottish  families  who  aied  at  Rome; 
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it  dates  from  1649,  when  it  was  erected 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Huntley  and 
Connt  Leslie.  The  large  picture-of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  over  the 
high  altar,  is  by  Gavin  Hamilton ;  the 
2  oblong  ones,  of  different  saints,  by 
Jamieson,  a  Scottish  artist,  the  fellow 
pupil  of  Vandyke,  and  in  the  style  of 
the  latter.  This  ch.  is  annexed  to  .a 
College  for  the  Education  of  Roman 
Catholic  Priests  natives  of  Scotland, 
having  been  much  enlarged  and  re- 
built, from  donations  chiefly  from 
Scottish  Roman  Catholics. 

S,  Angelo  in  Fescheria,  within  the 
Portico  of  Octavia,  and  between  the 
Propylea  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  from  its  con* 
nection  with  the  history  of  Cola  di 
Rienzo.  It  was  upon  the  walls  of  this 
ch.  that  he  exhibited  the  allegorical 
picture  of  Rome,  which  first  roused 
the  people  against  the  nobles.  It 
was  here  also  that  he  assembled  the 
citizens  by  sound  of  trumpet  to  meet 
at  midnight  on  the  20th  May,  1347,  in 
order  to  establish  the  **  good  estate." 
After  passing  the  night  in  religious 
observances,  Cola  marched  out  of  the 
ch.  in  armour,  but  with  bis  head  un- 
covered, attended  by  the  papal  vicar 
and  numerous  followers  bearing  alle- 
gorical standards  of  Peace,  Liberty, 
and  Justice.  He  proceeded  in  this 
way  to  the  Capitol,  and  there,  standing 
before  the  lion  of  basalt,  called  on  the 
people  to  ratify  the  articles  of  the 
Good  Estate.  This  memorable  scene 
terminated  by  the  elevation  of  Cola  to 
power  as  the  Tribune  and  Liberator 
of  Rome.  This  ch.  underwent  an 
almost  entire  reconstruction  in  1866. 

S,  Antonio  Abate,  near  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Diana;  the  only 
part  remaining  of  the  edifice  rebuilt 
in  1481  is  the  handsome  Lombard  porch 
which  led  formerly  into  the  Hospital, 
and  now  forms  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  ch.  In  the  chapel  of  the  saint,  on 
the  rt.  on  entering,  are  two  curious 
specimens  of  coloured  mosaic  repre- 
senting timers  tearing  young  bulls. 
The  walls  m  the  interior,  which  was 
restored  in  the  last  century,  are  covered 


with  frescoes  representing  scenes  in 
the  life  of  the  saint^  painted  by  Gio' 
vanni  della  Marca,  in  most  of  which 
the  Devil  plays  a  conspicuous  part ; 
those  of  the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  the 
patron  saint  are  by  Fomarancio,  On  the 
feast  of  St.  Anthony  (January  17th) 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  following 
week  the  ch.  was  much  resorted  to  by 
the  peasantry  to  have  their  domes* 
tic  animals  blessed  and  sprinkled  with 
holy  water.  On  the  24th,  or  octave, 
all  the  postmasters  about  Rome  used  to 
send  their  horses  mounted  by  their 
postilions  in  their  smartest  liveries  for 
the  same  purpose.  Those  of  the  pope, 
of  the  Church  dignitaries,  and  Roman 
princes,  are  brought  between  12  and 
I  o'clock,  decorated  in  their  richest 
trappings.  The  ceremony  was  for- 
merly an  interesting  one,  and  enabled 
the  visitor  to  see  the  finest  studs  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  but  of  late  years 
the  great  families  have  ceased  to  send 
their  horses  to  be  blessed.  The  ancient 
ch.  of  S.  Andrea  in  Catabarbara 
Patricia,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  Basilica  of  Junius  Bassus,  in  the 
rear  of  this  ch.,  and  which  existed 
until  the  17thcenty.,  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

8ant*  Antonio  dei  Fort'oghesi,  near  the 
Via  della  Scrofa,  the  national  ch.  of  the 
Portuguese,  is  a  handsome  edifice  in- 
ternally, of  the  1 7th  century,  its  walls 
being  richly  decorated  with  various 
kinds  of  coloured  marbles  and  Sicilian 
jasper;  none  of  the  paintings  are  of 
any  great  merit ;  it  contains  numerous 
tombs  of  Portuguese  who  have  died  at 
Rome.  It  was  entirely  repaired  in 
1870,  under  the  direction  of  Vespi- 
gnani,  junior. 

aS'.  ApollinarCf  in  the  square  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
converted  into  a  Christian  ch.  by  St. 
Silvester.  The  present  edifice  dates 
from  the  time  of  Benedict  XIV.,  and 
consists  of  a  large  vestibule,  and  an 
undivided  nave;  the  choir  and  high 
altar  were  erected  by  the  architect 
Fuga  at  his  own  expense.      In  the 
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yestibule  at  the  altar  on  the  1.  is  a 
painting  of  the  Umbrian  school  of  the 
16th  century,  representing  the  Madonna 
with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Pentgino,  The  adjoining 
extensive  convent,  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Jesuits,  is  now  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary  of  the  diocese  of  Rome. 
This  ch.  is  celebrated  for  its  collection 
of  sacred  relics. 

8S,  Apostolif  in  the  piazza  of  the  same 
name  behind  the  Corso,  founded  by 
Pelagius  I.  in  the  6th  century,  rebuilt 
by  Martin  V.  about  1420;  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Apostles  Philip  and 
James.  The  tribune  was  added  by 
Sixtus  IV.,  and  the  portico  by  Julius 
II.  when  Cardinal  della  Rovere,  from 
the  designs  of  Bassio  Piutelli.  The 
interior  was  restored  by  Francesco 
Fontana.  Under  the  portico  in  front  of 
the  church  is  an  antique  bas-relief  of  an 
eagle  standing  in  a  crown  of  oak  leaves, 
much  admired  as  a  specimen  of  ancient 
decorative  art.  At  the  opposite  end  is 
the  simple  monument  erected  by  Canova 
to  his  early  friend  and  countryman 
Yolpato,  the  celebrated  engraver:  it 
represents  in  bas-relief  a  figure  of 
Friendship  weeping  before  the  bust  of 
the  deceased.  The  interior  of  the  ch. 
is  remarkable* for  another  fine  work 
of  Canova^  the  monument  to  Clement 
XIV.,  placed  over  the  door  in  the 
1.  aisle  which  leads  into  the  sacristy. 
By  the  inscription  on  that  to  Volpato 
we  are  told  that  the  monument  was 
executed  by  Canova  in  his  25th 
^ear,  and  we  may  therefore  regard 
It  as  one  of  the  first  successful  efiorts 
of  the  new  school  of  sculpture.  It 
consists  of  a  sitting  statue  of  the 
Pope,  and  2  figures  representing  Tem- 
perance and  Meekness,  and  was  raised 
to  his  patron  at  the  expense  of  Carlo 
Giorgi,  who  had  received  many  fa- 
vours from  Clement  XIV.,  and  who 
commissioned  his  friend  Volpato  to 
employ  Canova.  The  remains  of  the 
pontift*  are  laid  in  the  cloisters.  A 
Latin  inscription,  placed  on  one  of 
the  pilasters  in  the  rt.  aisle,  marks  the 
spot  where  the  prscordia  of  Maria  Cle- 
mentina, wife  of  the  first  Pretender,  are 
deposited :  her  monument  we  have  al- 


ready noticed  in  St.  Peter's.  The  paint- 
ings in  this  ch.  are  not  remarkable :  the 
picture  over  the  high  altar,  represent- 
ing the  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
Philip  and  James,  to  whom  this  church 
was  originally  dedicated,  and  whose 
remains  are  beneath  the  high  altar, 
is  by  Domenico  Muratori:  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  altarpieces  in  Rome ;  and 
is  painted  on  the  wall.  The  Triumph 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  on  the  vault 
oyer  the  nave  is  by  Baciccio.  The  St. 
Anthony,  in  the  chapel  of  that  saint, 
by  Benedetto  Litti,  is  mentioned  by 
Lanzi  as  one  of  his  most  esteemed 
works.  A  highlv-decorated  chapel,  2nd 
on  rt.,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  with  a  large 
modem  painting  by  Coghetti,  has  been 
erected  at  an  expense  of  20,000  scudi, 
bequeathed  by  a  banker  named  Chia^ 
verL  In  the  choir  is  a  good  sepul- 
chral monument  of  the  15th  century, 
raised  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  his  kinsman 
Pietro  Riario;  and  opposite  to  it 
those  of  Garundo  Anseduno  in  the 
same  style,  and  of  Cardinal  Raphael 
Riario,  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo.  The  festival  of  St.  Bonaven- 
tura  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.  on  the 
]  4th  July,  in  the  presence  of  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals.  The  adjoining  con- 
vent was,  until  1873,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Order  of  the  Black  Friars,  or 
Minor  Conventuals,  of  which  Sixtus 
VI.  and  Clement  XIV.  were  members ; 
in  it  were  written  the  celebrated  letters 
of  the  latter  which  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  last  century. 

In  the  cloisters  of  the  convent,  now 
occupied  by  the  Ministry  of  War,  are 
several  monuments,  removed  for  the 
most  part  from  the  older  church, 
amongst  which  are  worthy  of  notice  two 
to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Bessarion, 
the  eminent  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
introduction  of  Greek  literature  into 
Western  Europe  since  the  revival :  born 
at  Trebizond,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
Roman  church,  and  became  bishop  of 
Tusculum  in  1466 ;  he  raised,  during  his 
lifetime,  one  of  these  memorials,  with 
a  Greek  and  Latin  inscription  from  his 
own  pen ;  the  other  was  placed  in  the 
church,  after  his  death  at  Ravenna,  in 
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1472,  by  the  monks,  when  his  remains 
vere  brought  here  ;  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  very  characteristic  portrait  of  the 
deceased  in  relief.  The  cenotaph  to 
Michel  Angelo,  who  died  in  this  parish 
in  Ma{ch  1614,  and  who  was  buried 
here  before  his  remains  were  removed 
clandestinely  (clam),  as  stated  on  the 
modern  inscription  above,  to  Florence, 
where  they  were  laid  in  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Croce,  has  upon  it  a  recumbent 
figure  of  the  old  man,  with  his  very 
striking  likeness.  In  a  recess,  formerly 
the  door  leading  from  the  cloister  into 
the  ch.,  has  b^n  placed  a  memorial 
over  the  grave  of  Clement  XIV.,  whose 
remains  were  removed  here  from  St. 
Peter's  in  1802.  On  the  side  wall  is 
one  of  the  memorials  to  Bessarion, 
surmounted  by  his  bust  in  relief ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  outer  cloister  is  a 
large  ancient  marble  vase,  supposed 
to  be  the  Cantharus,  or  vessel  used  for 
ablutions,  which  stood  in  the  atrium  of 
the  primitive  basilica. 

Ara  Cceli:  see  Santa  Maria  diAracoeli, 
near  the  Capitol  (Index). 

Sta,  Balbina,  a  very  ancient  ch.»  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  6th  centy.,on  the 
Aventine,  Itis  in  the  form  of  the  smaller 
basilicas,  with  3  wheel  windows  in  the 
front;  the  interior  has  been  entirely 
modernized,  the  only  objects  worthy  of 
notice  being  the  tomb  of  Stefano  Sordi, 
by  one  of  ike  Cosimatis,  adorned  with 
mosiucs  and  having  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  deceased.    The  bas-relief  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ch.  was  brought  from 
an  altar  erected  by  Cardinal  Barbo  in 
the  old  basilica  of  St  Peter's.     The 
convent  of  Sta.  Balbina,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  mediseval  walls,  with  a 
tower    of  the  same  period,  when  it 
served  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Roman 
barons,  has  been  lately  converted  into  a 
penitentiary  for  young  criminals.   The 
oh.  is  seldom  open  (on  the  2nd  Tuesdav 
in  Lent,  and  on  March  31,  the  saint  s 
anniversarv) ;  its  principal  interest  is 
in     its    situation,   commanding   fine 
views  over  the    Cslian,  the    valley 
between  it  and  the  Aventine,  the  ruins 
on  the  PiJatine,  and   the   Baths  of 
C^raoalla.    It  is  partially  built  across  { 


the  Servian  walls,  specimens  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  front  of  the  ch.  sup- 
porting the  terrace,  and  behind  the 
tribnne  in  the  garden.  Remains  of  the 
>  celebrated  house  of  Q.  Fabius  Cilo, 
with  water-pipes  bearing  his  name,  and 
the  busts  of  the  voune  nephews  of 
Augustus,  Cfuus  and  Lucius  (now  in  the 
Vatican)  were  discovered  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood  in  1859. 

S,  Bartolommeo  in  Isoh,  in  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Jupiter,  or,  as  some  antiqua- 
ries will  have  it,  of  iBsculapius.  The 
present  ch.,  as  we  read  on  an  inscription 
in  hexameters  over  the  central  door, 
was  erected  in  1113  by  Paschal  II., 
to  receive  the  bodies  of  certain  mar- 
^rs ;  and  was  successively  restored  by 
Gelasius  II.  and  Alexander  III. :  it 
was  nearly  ruined  during  the  frightful 
inundation  of  1557.  It  acquired  its 
present  form  in  the  reign  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  from  the  designs  of  Martino 
Longhi.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave 
and  2  aisles,  separated  by  14  ancient 
granite  columns  with  composite  capitals. 
The  urn  under  the  high  altar  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  red  porphyry,  containing 
the  relics  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  other 
saints;  before  it  is  a  puteal  or  mouthpiece 
of  a  well,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  12th 
century.  The  paintings  in  the  differ- 
ent chapels  are  chiefly  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  none  of  them  are  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  In  the  garden  of  the 
adjoining  Franciscan  convent  may  be 
seen  remains  of  the  substructions  which 
surrounded  the  island,  giving  to  it  the 
form  of  a  ship,  as  stated  in  our  chapter 
on  the  Antiquities,  A  shrine  in  white 
marble,  with  4  statues  of  saints,  was 
erected  in  front  of  this  ch.,  in  1870, 
at  the  expense  of  Duke  Grazioli. 

S,  Bernardo,  in  the  Piazza  de'  Ter- 
mini, a  circular  building  of  consider- 
able interest  as  one  of  the  halls 
which  stood  at  the  angles  of  the 
outer  circuit  of  the  BaUis  of  Dio- 
cletian. It  has  been  preserved  entire 
by  the  pious  care  of  Caterina  Sforza, 
countess  of  Santa  Flora,  who  in  1598 
converted  it  into  a  ch.  dedicated  to  St. 
Bernard,  and  presented  it  to  the  Cister- 
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cian  monastery  which  she  founded 
and  endowed.  The  ch.  has  been 
lately  restored ;  and  the  rents  which 
menaced  ruin  to  the  beautiful  roof,  with 
its  sunk  square  panels,  repaired.  There 
are  several  inscriptions  to  members  of 
the  Sforza  family  interred  here  ;  and 
the  slab  tomb  of  Cardinal  Passionei,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  A 
good  monument  to  the  sculptor  Finelli, 
who  died  in  1853,  by  Rinaldi,  has  been 
placed  in  this  ch. 

S»  Btbiana,  not  far  from  the  Porta  di 
San  Lorenzo,  founded  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury on  the  site  of  the  house  of  the 
saint,  near  the  Licinian  Palace,  and 
entirely  remodelled  by  Urban  VIII. 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  who  added 
the  fa9ade.  The  8  columns,  6  of  granite 
and  2  of  marble,  the  latter  with  spiral 
flutings  and  Corinthian  capitals,  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  the  aisles,  are 
antique.  On  the  walls  of  the  nave 
are  10  frescoes  of  events  in  the  life 
of  the  saint ;  those  on  the  rt.  are  by 
Agostino  Ciampelli;  the  opposite  ones 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  The  statue  of  S. 
Bibiana  at  the  high  altar  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Ber- 
nini. It  is  graceful  in  style,  and  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  fantastic  taste  which 
characterises  his  later  works.  Beneath 
the  altar  is  a  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  Oriental  alabaster  17  feet  in  cir- 
cumference; it  contains  the  remains 
of  Bibiana  and  of  2  other  saints  of  her 
family.  Near  the  door,  enclosed  in  an 
iron  cage,  is  the  stump  of  a  column, 
to  which  Sta.  Bibiana  is  said  to  have 
been  tied  when  she  suffered  martyrdom 
— being  flogged  to  death.  This  ch.  is 
rarely  open,  except  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  patron  (Dec.  2nd,  the  St. 
Swithin's  day  of  the  Romans,  who  have 
a  saving,  that  if  it  rains  on  that  day 
it  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  next 
forty)  and  on  the  4th  Friday  in  Lent. 

The  Cappuccinit  or  iS^.  Maria  delta  Con- 
cezionej  in  the  Piazza  Barberini,  built 
by  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  a 
member  of  the  Capuchin  order,  brother 
of  Urban  VIII.  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  picture  of  the  Archangel  Mi- 
0l^{),el  b^   Quido  (in  the  first   chapel 


on  the  rt.),  classed  by  Lanzi  among 
his  best  works  iil  the  softer  man- 
ner. Forsyth  calls  it  the  Catholic 
Apollo.  "Like  the  Belvedere  god," 
he  says,  "  the  archangel  breathes  that 
dignified  vengeance  which  animates 
without  distorting;  while  the  very 
devil  derives  importance  from  his 
august  adversary,  and  escapes  the 
laugh  which  his  figure  usually  pro- 
vokes." The  Lucifer  is  said  to  be  a 
likeness  of  Cardinal  Pamfili,  after- 
wards Innocent  X.,  who  had  dis- 
pleased Guido  by  his  criticisms.  The 
common  story  tells  us  that  it  IS  the 
portrait  of  urban  VIII. ;  but  the 
fact  that  the  picture  was  painted  for 
Cardinal  Barberini,  the  pope's  bro- 
ther, must  throw  discredit  on  the 
statement,  even  if  it  were  not  esta- 
blished that  the  satire  was  directed 
against  his  predecessor.  Innocent  X. 
In  the  same  chapel  is  a  fine  picture,  by 
Oherardo  delta  Notte,  of  Chnst  tempted^ 
and  crowned  with  thorns,  &c.  Cardinal 
Barberini  is  buried  in  Uie  ch.  before 
the  high  altar ;  his  grave  is  marked  by 
the  simple  inscription  on  the  pave- 
ment, ffic  jacet  putvis,  cinis,  et  nihil. 
On  the  wall  above  the  e9trance  door 
is  the  cartoon  hvFrancesco  Beretta,  re- 
presenting St.  Peter  walking  on  the 
waters,  used  in  restoring  the  Navicella 
which  Giotto  executed  in  mosaic,  now 
under  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's.  In 
the  chapel  opposite  to  Guido's  Arch- 
angel is  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
one  of  the  best  works  of  Pietro  da  Cor" 
tona,  "  Whoever,"  says  Lanzi,  "  would 
know  to  what  lengths  he  carried  his 
style  in  his  altarpiece  should  examine 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Ca- 
puchin ch.  at  Rome,  which,  though 
placed  opposite  to  the  St.  Michael  of 
Guido,  nevertheless  fails  not  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  such  professors  as 
are  willing  to  admit  various  styles  of 
beauty  in  art."  The  Ecstasy  of  St. 
Francis,  by  Domenichino^  in  the  third 
chapel  on  the  rt.,  was  painted  gratui- 
tously for  the  ch.  A  fresco  by  Dome^ 
nichinOf  formerly  in  the  convent,  repre- 
senting the  death  of  St  Francis,  has  been 
recently  placed  here.  The  Dead  Christ 
in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1.  is  by  his  pupil, 
Andrea  Camassei,     On  the  l.-hand  side 
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of  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  prince 
Alexander  Sobieski,  son  of  John  III., 
King  of  Poland:  he  died  in  Rome 
in  1714.  Under  the  ch.  are  4  low 
Taulted  chambers,  entered  from  the  con- 
vent, which  constitute  the  cemetery  of 
the  friars.  The  earth  was  originally 
brought  from  Jerusalem.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  bones  and  skulls,  fantas- 
tically arranged ;  several  skeletons  are 
standing  erect  in  the  robes  of  the  order. 
Whenever  one  of  the  friars  dies,  he  is 
buried  in  the  oldest  grave,  from  which 
the  bones  of  the  last  occupant  are 
removed  to  this  general  ossuarium. 
The  adjoining  convent  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Capuchin  Friars,  so 
widely  distributed  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  and  the  residence  of 
the  General  of  the  Order.  Annexed  to 
it  is  a  large  garden,  which  adjoins  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi. 

8.  Carlo  a  Catinartf  so  called  from 
the  manufacturers  of  catini  or  dishes 
and  earthenware  in  general,  who  lived 
in  the  vicini^^.  The  ch.  was  built  in 
1612,  from  the  designs  of  Rosati  and 
Soria.  The  cupola  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  proportion  to  its  diameter  in  Rome, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  4  frescoes 
on  the  spandrils  of  the  cupola,  by 
I>omenichino,  representing  the  Cardinal 
Virtues,  Prudence,  Justice,  Temper- 
ance, and  Fortitude.  In  the  choir, 
opening  out  of  the  sacristy,  is  a 
half-figure  of  S.  Carlo,  in  firesco,  by 
Guido,  formerly  on  the  feu^ade  of  the 
ch.  Over  the  high  altar  is  the  large 
picture  representing  the  Procession  of 
».  Carlo  bearing  the  Sndario  during  the 
Plague  at  Milan,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
The  vault  above  is  painted  by  Lan- 
franco.  The  death  of  St.  Anna,  in  the 
second  chapel  on  the  I.,  is  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  Sacchi,  The  Annun- 
ciation, in  the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.,  is 
by  Zanfranco, 

S,  Carlo  in  the  Corso,  the  national  ch. 
of  the  LxMnbards,  with  a  heavy,  ill- 
portioned  fi'ont.  The  interior  is  from 
the  designs  of  Martino  Lunghi  (1614), 
^omj^leted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona:  it 
consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles  di- 
yi4e4  by  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  is 


handsome.  At  the  high  altar  is  the 
large  picture  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
in  glory,  with  St.  Ambrose  and  S. 
Sebastian,  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Carlo  Maratta,  The  rich 
chapel  of  the  rt.  transept  has  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  Assumption,  by  the  same 
painter,  now  in  the  Cibo  chapel  at  S. 
Maria  del  Popolo ;  the  statue  of  David, 
is  by  Pietro  Pacilli ;  and  that  of  Judith, 
by  Lebrun,  The  painting  of  St.  Barnabas 
in  the  next  chapel  is  by  Francesco  Mola, 
On  the  floor  of  the  nave  and  near  the 
pulpit  is  the  slab  tomb  of  Count  Ales- 
sandro  Verri,  the  author  of  the 
*  Notti  Romane,'  who  died  at  Rome 
in  1816.  The  festival  of  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  on  the  4th  November,  used 
to  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp  here, 
high  mass  being  performed  at  10  a.m. 
by  a  cardinal  priest,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope  and  itte  sacred  college. 

j8^.  Caterina  dei  Fimari,  near  the  Pa- 
lazzo Mattel,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Flamiuian  Circus. 
The  front,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Card.  Cesi,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  18th  centy.  There 
is  little  worthy  of  notice  in  the  interior. 
The  name  of  Funari  given  to  this  ch.  is 
derived  from  its  being  built  on  the 
rope-walk,  into  which  a  part  of  the 
Flaminian  Circus  had  been  converted. 

8,  Caterina  di  8iena,  on  the'  ascent 
from  the  Piazza  Trajano  to  the  Quiri- 
nal.  A  very  handsome  ch.,  decorated 
with  coloured  marbles,  gilding,  and 
stuccoes.  It  is  attached  to  an  ex- 
tensive convent  of  Dominican  nuns. 
The  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  St. 
Catherine  is  celebrated  here  on  Feb.  3, 
when  amongst  other  relics  one  of  her 
8houlder>bones  is  exhibited.  The  hu^e 
mediseval  tower,  called  the  Torre  deUe 
Milizie,  is  included  within  the  convent 
grounds. 

8,  Cecilia,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Trastevere,  near  the  Quay  of  la  Ripa 
Grande,  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  patron  saint.  Its  foundation  dates 
from  230,  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  I. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Paschal  I.,  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  smaller  basilicfis, 
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in  821,  and  entirely  restored  and  re- 
duced to  its  present  form  by  Card.  Sfron- 
dati  in  1599,  and  subsequently  redeco- 
rated by  Card.  Doria,  as  we  now  .see  it, 
in  1725,  when  the  ranges  of  columns 
which  formed  the  nave  of  the  original  ch. 
were  built  round  and  conyerted  mto  the 
present  heavy  pilasters  to  support  the 
roof;  and  the  gallery,  with  its  marble 
columns,  enclosed  so  as  to  form  thegrated 
cells,  where  the  nuns  can  assist  at  the 
ceremonies  of  the  ch;  without  being  seen 
from  below.  In  the  fore-court  is  an 
antique  marble  vase  or  cantharus,  which 
stood  in  the  quadriporticus  of  the  primi- 
tive basilica.  The  portico  which  pre- 
cedes the  ch.  has  on  the  frieze  some  early 
arabesques  in  mosaic,  with  portraits  of 
saints,  supposed  to  date  from  the  9th  cen- 
tury. On  each  side  of  the  crojss  which 
forms  the  centre  are  rude  likenesses  of 
St.  Cecilia.  Entering  the  ch.,  and  on 
the  rt  of  the  door,  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Adam,  of  Hertford,  who  was 
administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don (ob.  1398)  and  titular  cardinal  of 
this  ch.  This  prelate,  a  very  learned 
man,  took  part  in  the  opposition  to 
Urban  VI.,  and,  having  been  arrested, 
with  five  other  cardinals,  at  Lucera, 
was  carried  by  that  vindictiye  pope 
to  Genoa:  he  alone  was  saved  by  the 
interference  of  the  Blnglish  crown,  the 
others  being  barbarouslj  put  to  death 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Pre, 
where  their  remains  were  discovered  a 
few  years  ago.  On  the  sarcophagus  are 
the  arms  of  England,  at  that  time  3 
leopards  and  fleurs-de-lis  quartered.  On 
the  1.  of  the  entrance  is  the  handsome  urn 
of  Cardinal  Fortiguerra  (ob.  1478%  who 
played  an  active  part  in  the  contests  of 
Pius  II.  and  Patl  II.  with  theMaUtestas 
in  the  Romagna,  the  Savellis,  and  the 
Counts  of  Anguillara,  in  the  15th  cent. 
The  body  of  St.  Cecilia,  which  lay 
originally  in  the  catacombs  of  St. 
Calisto,  from  which  it  was  removed 
by  Paschal  I.  to  this  ch.,  is  deposited 
in  the  Confession  beneath  the  high 
altar;  the  silver  urn  in  which  it  had 
been  placed  disappeared  during  the 
first  French  occupation.  The  re- 
cumbent statue  of  St.  Cecilia,  by 
Stefano  Mademo,  is  one  of  the  most 
expressive  and   beautiful  specimens  < 


of  sculpture  which  the  17th  century 
has  produced.  It  represents  the  body 
of  tne  saint  in  her  grave-clothes, 
in  the  position  in  which  it  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  found  when  her 
tomb  was  opened.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  rt.  aisle,  and  near  a  chapel  with  a 
cinquecento  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  is  a  painting  of  St.  Cecilia 
appearing  to  Paschal  I.,  to  make  known 
where  her  remains  lay  in  the  catacombs, 
where  they  had  been  deposited  by  & 
Urbanus  :  it  stood  under  the  outer  por- 
tico in  former  times,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  as  old  as  the  9th  cent.  The  tribune, 
the  least  altered  part  of  the  original  ch., 
contains  an  ancient  episcopal  seat  and 
some  curious  mosaics  which  belonged 
to  the  ch.  as  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pas- 
chal I.  in  the  9th  century.  Those  on 
the  vault  represent  Our  Saviour  holding 
a  scroll  in  one  hand,  and  giving  his 
benediction  with  the  other,  having  St. 
Paul,  St.  Cecilia,  and  St.  Paschal  on 
one  side,  and  St.  Peter,  St.  Valerian, 
and  St.  Agata.  Over  the  head  6f  the 
Saviour  is  a  handsome  hand  grasping 
a  wreath,  and  on  the  arch  the  mono- 
gram of  Paschal  I. ;  below  a  lamb  and 
6  sheep  on  either  side,  epiblematical  of 
the  Saviour  and  Apostles.  The  high- 
altar,  placed  on  a  raised  presbytery  over 
the  Confession,  is  beneath  a  very  hand- 
some Gothic  canopy  in  white  marble, 
supportedby  4  columns  of  the  beautiful 
nero-bianco  marble.  The  paintings 
on  the  roof  of  the  nave  are  by  Seb. 
Conca,  From  the  extremity  of  the 
rt.  aisle,  near  the  entrance,  a  pass- 
age leads  to  the  chapel  of  Santa  Ce- 
cilia, erected  in  a  part  of  the  house  in 
which  she  lived,  and  which  appears, 
from  the  traces  of  a  furnace  and  leaden 
pipes,  to  have  been  connected  with 
a  bath-room.  The  martyrdom  of  the 
saint  over  the  altar  here  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Guido ;  the  landscapes  are 
by  Paul  BrUlf  but  a  ^od  deal  injured 
by  damp.  The  adjoining  monastery, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Rome,  is  inhabited 
by  nuns  of  me  order  of  St  Benedict. 
The  ch.  of  St.  Cecilia,  except  on  feast- 
days,  is  closed  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
forenoon.  The  feast  of  the  saint  (Nov. 
22)  is  celebrated  with  greatpomp  and 
fine  pausic;  fgid  pn  the  9pd  Wednesday 
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in  Lent  the  nnmeronB  relics  pos- 
aested  bj  the  duub  are  exposed,  with 
a  grand  display  of  medieeTal  reli- 
quiaries  and  plaw.  The  oatside  of  the 
apse,  and  &  portion  of  the  nave  towards 
the  Via  di  S.  Maria  in  Orto,  preserves 
noalteTed  the  gtyle  of  the  9^  century. 
The  square  and  massive  bell-tower 
is  prolrablj  of  a  later  period.  The 
catacombs  of  San  Callisto,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  where  the  remains  of  St.  Cedlia 
■were  first  laid,  are  lighted  up  on  Nov. 
22,  and  much  re — '-*  "~ 


San  Cetareo,  called  in  Palalv!,  from 
its  vicinitj  to  the  baths  of  Caincalla, 
called  Salatium  in  the  barbarous  Latin 
of  the  MIrabilia,  a  ch.  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Via  Appia,  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  Via  Latina,  and  a  short  way  before 
reaching  the  PortsSt.  Sebastiano.  It 
hag  much  the  fonnof  itgneiKhboar  3S. 
Jfereo  ed  Achilleo  {p,  199).  It  is  prin- 
cipally remarkable  for  its  raised  pres- 
bytery, enclosed  by  a  marble  screen. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  an  ancient 
episcopal  chair,  ornamented  with  mo- 
saics ;  its  marble  pulpit  stands  on  torse 

B  decorated 

r  sphinxes,  »] 

re  modemiD.- _ 

ii  from  deugns  by  Cav.  Arpim 

8aa  CUmentt,  in  the  valley  between 
theCttlian  and  Esquiline  hills,  and  in  the 
street  leadioe  from  the  Coliseum  to  the 
Lateran.  This  ch.,  lone  considered 
■s  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  nn- 
altered  of  the  early  Christian  edifices 
of  Rome,  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
interest  from  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
still  more  ancient  one  beneath,  and  to 
which  the  history  hitherto  attributed  to 
the  modem  in  manyparta  applies:  still 
tbe  present  ch.  offers  much  worthy  of 
notice  in  its  architectural  imitation  of 
the  one  that  preceded  it,  and  tbe  works 
of  artwhich  it  contains.  According  to 
the  traditions  of  tbe  Church.  Clement, 
the  third  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  member 
of  the  Flavian  &mily,  by  some  indeed 
considered  tbe  nephew  of  Flavins  Clc' 
mens,  an  Imperial  Christian  martyr, 
erected  an  oratory  in  bis  own  house 
on  the  Esqnilinei  thb  was  probably 


Sbh  Clemente.   (Uptwr  ChuRh.) 
I.  Entnnce  to    B.  Atriam.  and  b.   Qnidrl- 

D.  Choir.  ].  1.  AmboHfl.  3.  AiKhtnt  mublo 
KTHD.    t.  mA  BlUr.    E.  Pnbrl«7   u>d 

Tribnne.  g.  &:dBco[al  dulr.  fl,  I,  8,  9. 
Chapela  of  St.  John.  d[  Ihg  Routy,  of  Uw 
Fuilon  of  our  SaTloni.  and  of  St,  Domtnlck. 
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replaced  by  a  basilica  of  considerable 
magnitude,  possibly  that  which  has 
been  laid  open  by  the  recent  exca- 
vations ;  it  was  in  this  that  Gregory 
the  Great  must  have  read  his  32nd 
and  38th  homilies  as  we  are  told,  as  it 
was  to  it  that  St.  Jerome  must  have 
referred  in  his  writings.  This  ancient 
ch.,  however,  had  been  long  forgotten, 
until,  in  the  latter  months  of  1857,  some 
repairs  having  become  necessary  in 
the  adjoining  convent,  which  belongs 
to  the  Irish  Dominicans,  its  zealous 
and  very  intelligent  prior,  Father 
MuUooly,  came  upon  a  wall  covered 
with  very  ancient  paintings,  at  a  level 
of  nearly  20  ft.  below  the  modern  ch. ; 
further  research  showed  that  this  was 
the  aisle  of  a  very  extensive  edifice, 
and  that  it  stood  on  massive  construc- 
tions of  a  Pagan  period,  some,  probably, 
of  the  early  times  of  the  Empire.  So 
interesting  was  the  discovery  consi- 
dered, that  researches  on  an  extensive 
scale  were  undertaken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prior,  which  up  to  the-pre- 
sent  time  have  resulted  in  the  clearing 
out  of  both  the  aisles  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nave,  and  in  opening  out 
the  line  of  columns  which  divided 
them,  and  in  tracing  a  considerable  area 
of  the  Koman  edifice,  upon  which  it 
as  well  as  the  more  modem  ch.  rested. 
A  visit  to  those  subterranean  disco- 
veries will  greatly  interest  the"  Chris- 
tian archeeologist ;  they  can  be  easily 
reached  by  a  commodious  flight  of 
steps  from  the  sacristy ;  and  not  being 
considered  as  within  the  precincts  of 
the  convent,  ladies  are  admitted  on  ap- 
plication to  the  sacristan  in  charge  of 
the  modern  ch. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  pre- 
cision the  date  of  the  older  basilica, 
or  of  the  more  modern  one  which 
Stands  upon  it:  all  thd.t  is  mentioned 
iu  history  as  regards  the  former  is, 
that  it  was  considerably  restored  in 
the  8th  centy.  (a.d.  772)  by  Adrian 
I. ;  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  it 
is  probable  that  John  II.  erected 
the  choir  in  the  6th  cent.,  which, 
on  the  completion  of  a  subsequent 
church,  was  removed  to  it.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  in  1084,  when 
Robert  Guiscard  burned  all  the  public 


edifices  firom  the  Lateran  to  the  Capitol. 
With  respect  to  the  upper  ch.,  it  pro- 
bably does  not  date  from  beyond  the 
12  th  cent.,  when  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  nearly  rebuilt  by  Paschal 
II.  (1099-1118),  although,  from  its 
containing  the  choir  with  the  supposed 
monogram  of  John  II.,  its  construction 
had  been  attributed  to  that  pontiff, 
whereas  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the 
choir  formerly  stood  in  the  older 
ch.,  and  was  removed  here  when  the 
present  one  was  built.  The  oldest 
fixed  record-  in  the  upper  ch.,  the 
mosaics  on  the  vault  of  the  tribune, 
are  of  the  end  of  the  13th  cent. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  different  parts  of  this  interesting 
church,  commencing  with  the  upper 
one,  and  its  atrium. 

The  atrium  and  quadriporticus  are 
the  only  perfect  at  present  in  Rome, 
although  traces  of  similar  ones  are 
to  be  seen  adjoining  other  early 
churches:*  it  is  62  ft.  by  50,  and  sur- 
rounded on  3  of  its  sides  by  granite 
columns  with  Ionic  capitals.  In  the 
pavement  are  numerous  fragments  of 
green  Ophite  porphyry,  derived  from 
some  Roman  edifice  m  the  vicinity  :  the 
Cantharus  or  vase  for  ablution  before 
entering  the  ch.  has  been  replaced  by  a 
fountain.  The  entrance  to  this  atrium 
is  by  a  gate,  over  which  rises  a  Gothic 
canopy  of  the  13th  centy.;  flanked  by 
rude  Ionic  and  composite  columns.  The 
style  of  this  door  is  barbarous,  and  the 
jambs  formed  of  marble  slabs  having 
dissimilarly  sculptured  tracings  on  each 
of  its  fragments,  showing  that  they 
were  derived  from  a  much  more  an- 
cient Christian  edifice,  and  very  care- 
lessly put  together,  t    The  ch.  consists 

*  S.  Cecilia,  SS.  Qtiattro  CoroDati.  In  these 
atria  the  poor  asked  for  alms  from  the  faithful, 
as  penitents  implored  their  prayers;  here  those 
who  had  incurred  penance,  exposed  to  wind  and 
rain,  and  hence  called  Hyemnamiet,  were  obliged 
to  remain  until  they  were  permitted  to  return 
to  the  ch.,  the  qnadriportici  were  also  used  as 
places  of  interment  before  it  wa»  allowed  within 
the  sacred  edifices  themselves. 

f  The  present  quadriporticus,  although  retain- 
ing probably  its  primitive  plan  and  dimensions, 
was  originally  surrounded  by  pilasters,  as  we 
see  on  the  E.  side ;  the  open  portico  of  Ionic 
columns  is  of  a  more  recent  date.  There  is 
every  reason  for  supposing,  as  we  now  see  it, 
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of  a  nave,  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  1 6  ancient  columns  of  different  ma- 
terials and  orders.  The  aisles  are  of 
unequal  width,  that  on  the  right  being 
the  narrowest  by  some  feet,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  side  wall  resting 
on  the  line  of  columns  of  the  subjacent 
ch.,  which  the  builders  of  the  modern 
one  selected  for  its  foundation.  In 
front  of  the  tribune  and  high  altar,  but 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  is 
the  curious  choir,  enclosed  by  walls 
of  marble,  having  sculptured  on  them, 
in  addition  to  other  Christian  emblems, 
the  supposed  monogram  of  Pope  John 
II.,  who  reigned  from  532  to  535, 
from  which  it  was  concluded  that 
the  whole  edifice  in  which  it  stands 
dated  from  that  period ;  but  from  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  blocks 
are  adjusted  and  the  wall  on  which 
they  stand  ran  up  in  so  rude  a  manner, 
it  is  now  generally  believed  that  this 
choir  once  stood  in  the  basilica  beneath, 
from  which  it  was  removed  when  the 
latter  was  abandoned.  On  the  sides 
of  the  choir  are  the  Ambones*  or  pul- 
pits: from  that  on  the  1.  (1),  which  is 
ascended  to  by  a  double  stair,  with  a 
handsome  candelabrum  in  mosaic-work 
alongside  for  the  Paschal  candle,  the 
Grospel  was  read ;  whilst  from  the  op- 
posite one,  with  reading-places  turned 
towards  the  tribune  and  the  nave,  the 
Epistle  was  read  and  the  papal  edicts 
published.  The  presbytery  is  sepa- 
I'ated  from  the  choir  by  a  screen  of 
sculptured  marble  panels,  of  the  same 
period  as  the  choir,  but  put  together 
in  a  still  more  careless  manner,  and 
evidently  intended  for  another  place. 
In  front  of  the  tribune  stands  the  high 
altar,  beneath  which  lie  the  remains  of 
Flavins  Clemens,  of  SS.  Clement  and 
Ignatius  of  Antioch.  In  the  centre 
of  the  presbytery  is  a  marble  episcopal 

that  it  dates  from  the  construction  of  the  ad- 
Joining  ph.  by  Pascal  II. 

*  The  visitor  will  remark  how  these  ambones 
occupy  different  sides  from  what  is  seen  in  the 
few  dfiurcbes  of  Borne  where  such  monuments 
are  still  preserved.  Thus  in  the  churches  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Gosmedin  (p.  188),  and  San  Lorenzo 
fuori  le  Mura,  the  Gospel  ambo,  with  its  adjacent 
candelabrum,  is  on  the  rt.  hand  loolcing  towards 
the  high  altar,  another  reason  for  supposing  how 
carelessly  the  choir  of  S.  Clemente  had  been 
set  up  when  removed  from  the  church  beneath. 


seat,  having  engraved  on  it  the  name 
of  Anastasius,  who  was  titular  Car- 
dinal of  the  ch.  in  11 08.  The  wall  and 
vault  of  the  tribune  are  covered  with 
mosaics  of  two  periods — ^those  on  the 
face  of  the  arch  are  probably  contem- 
poraneous with  the  reconstruction  of 
the  ch.  by  Paschal  II.,  whilst  those 
upon  the  vault,  from  an  inscription 
placed  over  the  Ciborium,  were 
executed  in  1297,  at  the  expense 
of  Cardinal  Tomassio,  a  nephew  of 
Boni&ce  VIII.  :  the  latter  represent 
our  Saviour  on  the  Cross  surrounded 
by  handsome  arabesques,  interspersed 
with  small  figures — amongst  others,  of 
the  4  great  doctors  of  the  Church — 
SS.  Jerome,  Augustin,  Ambrose,  and 
Gregory.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
issue  the  4  rivers  of  Paradise,  with 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,  and  birds, 
especially  peacocks,  one  of  the  Chris- 
tian emblems  of  immortality.  The 
mosaics  on  the  face  of  the  arch  are 
more  interesting  still.  Above  is  the 
Saviour,  having  on  either  side  2  angels 
and  the  emblems  of  the  4  Evangelists. 
Below  are  SS.  Peter  and  Clement,  with 
Jeremiah  on  one  side,  SS.  Paul,  Law- 
rence, and  Isaiah  on  the  other;  and 
lower  down  still,  the  holy  cities  Beth- 
lehem and  Jerusalem,  with  the  mystic 
lamb  and  sheep,  emblematical  of  our 
Lord  and  the  12  Apostles.  The  hand, 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  in  the  clouds, 
is  probably  of  the  same  period,  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  emblem  of  the  Al- 
mighty power.  The  fresco  paintings 
on  the  walls  beneath  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Giovenale  da  Orvieto,  or  da  O- 
lanOf  who  lived  about  a.d.  1400.  In  the 
Chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  on  the  rt  of 
the  tribune,  the  statue  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  is  by  Simone,  the  brother  of 
Donatello;  and  in  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  Rosary,  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  is  by  Seb, 
Conca.  The  good  sepulchre  monu- 
ment of  Cardinal  Venerio  (ob.  1479) 
has  two  handsome  half-columns,  with 
basket-work  capitals  and  covered  with 
foliage  relief^.  The  Chapel  of  the  Pas- 
sion, on  the  1.  of  the  great  entrance, 
retains  its  pointed  architecture  of  the 
13th  centy.,  and  has  on  its  walls  the 
once  interesting  ft*escoes  by  MxtssacciOf 
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repreteoting  the 

«Taiits  in  &e  li^ 

St.  Clement,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Alex- 

andiit.     They   have   suffered   much 

* — n  Testoration.     The  chief  Bubjecta 


are — outside  the  arch,  The  Anmuicia- 
tion,  and  St,  Christopher  carrying  the 
infant  Christ  over  the  atream;  within, 
St.  Catherine  forced  to  Idotatrj;  her 
InstTDCtion  of  the  daughter  of  king 

A.  Entnim  tnm  tlu  Sioiiv  of  Upper 
Cborch. 

B.  NuUiBi  of  unlait  BMllka. 
C  NiT«.       D,  D.  AUm. 
K.  Primltira  TiflniN  nr  Apa«. 
r,  a.  SoppoKd  cbunbcn  of  (be  Hook  of 

Oement,  ponlblT  bis  OiaUn}.  beoadh 
the  Apee,  end  openli^oDM.  or  Ambu- 
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HadriUL 

otTombofS.  Cyffl. 
Iiln  leading  to  Ontoir  of 
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Uul>e  »iU  of  Repablfeen  neriod. 

K.  AIUrofUithn.&and  in  dumber  E. 
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SliiineofUM 
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PjumiM.  obimWuu  or  St* 

HEUBUIUIU. 
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eof  AleiuidTli;S.  oftln 

Virgin  1  3. 

of.  OnmcU;  4.  of  Oor 
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Peter  I  ».  BapUns  of  3.  Oxil;  T.  MJ- 

Hcleof  8, 
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le'.  the  if  iTin  it  'l^  S^ 

S- 

.  Ihe  imirapUoa  of  Uie 
TraaBl.lioii  of  the  Belle* 

Maximilian  in  prison;  her  IMspate 
vrith  the  Alexandrian  Docton  before 
Maiiimlian ;  the  Miracle  of  her  Deli- 
verance ;  her  final  Martyrdom,  with 
her  burial  and  transport  to  heaven  by 
angels  in  the  background.  Opposite  is 
the  History  of  St.  Clement,  and  over 
the  altar  the  Cmcifliioa  of  our  Lord. 
Id  the  rt.  aisle,  near  the  high  altar 
and  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Koverella, 
bearing  the  date  of  1476. 

Let  us  DOT  descend  into  the  lover 


11,  as.  very  todent  male  fignrci,  pro- 
bobU  of  the  Imperial  patoC 

a  Ctiarch.) 

oh.,  reached  from  the  Sacristy  by  wide 
stairs,  which  open  into  the  Naithex 
(the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
ancient  inscriptions  and  sculptures  dis- 
covered during  the  recent  excavations), 
aisle,  and  nave :  tiie  oQter  side  of  the 
former  coniisti  of  a  massive  brick  wall 
of  fine  ancient  masonry,  the  inner 
of  a  range  of  8  columns  of  divers 
marbles,  the  most  remarkable  being 
one  of  verde  antico,  a  maffoiflcent 
spedmen,  the  olber  of  breccia  coral- 
lina.    On  the  stucco  of  the  wall  of  the 
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rt.  aisle  are  several  traces  of  paintings, 
the  best  preserved  being,  in  a  niche, 
figuresof  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two 
females,  one  probably  St.  Catherine; 
a  large  figure  of  Christ  in  the  act  of 
giving  the  benediction,  the  head  un- 
fortunately destroyed;   the   whole  of 
this  side  of  the  aisle  appears  to  hare 
been  covered  with  paintings,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  period  with  any 
degree  of  certainty ;  by  some  they  have 
been  referred  to  the  7th  or  8th  centy., 
when  the  ch.  was  restored  by  Adrian  I., 
whilst,  from  the  absence  of  the  nimbus 
round  the  heads  of  many  of  the  figures, 
others  suppose  they  belong  to  an  earlier 
period.     A  range  of  columns  separated 
this  aisle  from  the  nave ;  on  them  had 
been  erected,  as   upon  a  foundation, 
the  outer  wall  of  the  ch.  above ;  pene- 
trating beyond  them  into  the   nave, 
a  more  modern  wall  was  discovered, 
which  supported  the  columns  of  the 
rt.  aisle  of  the  modern  church.    At 
one    extremity    of   the    narthex   are 
marks  of  a  door  opening  on  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  ancient  quadi-i- 
porticus,*   like  the  ch.  nearly  20  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  modern  one. 
Here    two    sarcophagi    were    found, 
now  removed  into  the  narthex,  which 
would  indicate  a  very  early  period  of 
interment   within    the    walls    of  the 
sacred  edifice.     Portions  of  the  mar- 
ble pavement   were    also   discovered, 
amongst  others  an  inscription  bearing 
the  name  of  two  consuls  of  the  time 
of  Constantine.    At  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  N.  aisle  a  few  steps  lead 
to  the  raised  tribune,  a  part  of  the  floor 
of  which  alone  remains.    A  painting  of 
Christ  liberating  Adam  from  Hades,  at- 
tributed by  De  Rossi  to  the  7th  centy., 
is  seen  on  a  pier  at  the  extremity  of  the 
N.  aisle.    Beneath  the  floor  of  this  N. 
aisle  are  several  chambers  of  the  Ro- 
man period,  the  whole  resting  on  an 
extensive  area  cased  with  huge  blocks 
of   volcanic  tufa,  having  a  kind  of 
cornice  in  travertine,  of   a  construc- 

*  San  Clemente,  %.e.  the  lower  charch,  had 
evidently  3  doors  opening  probably  from  the 
quadriporticns,  as  we  see  in  nearly  all  the  smaller 
biEtsiticas,  and  especially  of  the  earliest  periods — 
St.  Agnese  faori  le  Mnra,  like  which  it  has  the 
same  number  of  columns  in  the  nave.  It  is  very 
possible  it  had  also  an  upper  or  triforium  gallery. 

[Iiome,'\ 


tion  resembling  that  of  the  Forum 
of  Augustus.  In  some  ancient  cham- 
bers behind  the  apse  have  been  dis- 
covered traces  of  elegant  stucco-work ; 
an  inscription  bearing  the  name  of 
RvFiNVS.  The  latest  discovery  behind 
the  apse,  is  that  of  a  sacellum  or 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
the  Divinity  Mithras :  this  has  been  fully 
excavated  by  Father  Mullooly,  and 
an  altar  found  here  has  been  re- 
placed on  its  basis.  It  bears  a  bas- 
relief  of  Mithras  sacrificing  the  bull, 
probably  concealed  here  from  the  public 
view  when  that  superstitious  worship 
was  forhidden.  There  is  reason  for 
supposing  the  largest  of  these  chambers 
to  have  been  the  Memoria  or  Oratory  of 
St.  Clement.  Close  to  this  is  a  modern 
entrance  that  opens  upon  an  aDcient 
Roman  stairs  leading  into  a  series  of 
rooms  beneath  the  apse  of  the  primitive 
ch.,  one  of  which,  previously  men- 
tioned, is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Oratory  of  the  Saint,  alluded  to  by  St. 
Jerome.  In  other  rooms  near  this 
has  been  discovered  a  statue  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  character  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  The  visitor  may  descend 
along  the  wall  of  massive  blocks  for 
about  30  yards,  which  will  bring  him 
into  the  southern  aisle ;  here,  on  the 
walls,  he  will  observe  some  fragments  of 
paintings,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
represented  the  12  Apostles,  one  of  the 
most  curious  being  the  feet  of  a  figure 
turned  upwards,  very  probably  of  St. 
Peter  o»  the  Cross  ;  adjoining  are 
mutilated  groups  which  are  believed 
to  form  part  of  a  large  composition 
relative  to  St.  Cyril,  who  was  probably 
buried  in  the  neighbouring  empty  brick 
tomb  at  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  aisle. 
The  S.  aisle  is  of  the  same  form  and 
dimensions  as  that  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Basilica,  its  outer  walls  having 
been  also  painted,  and  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  line  of  columns  of  dif- 
ferent marbles,  some  of  which  have, 
however  disappeared;  all  have  been 
built  into  massive  square  pilasters, 
on  which  exist,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, paintings  of  great  interest,  both 
as  works  of  art  and  as  elucidating 
facts  in  Church  history.  On  that 
nearest  the   apse,   a  series  of  3   sub- 
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jects  repreB^nting  the  induction  of 
St.  Clement  into  the  Papal  chair  by 
St.  Peter  sarrounded  by  other  saints, 
all  having  their  names  annexed;  the 
same  Clement  celebrating  mass,  very 
curioaSy  as  showing  that  the  ecclesi' 
astical  vestments  of  the  time  differed 
little  from  those  now  nsed  in  the 
sacred  ceremonies  ;  and  the  erection  of 
the  ch.,  with  the  names  of  several 
individuals.  According  to  the  inscrip- 
tion beneath,  the  person  who  dedi- 
cated some  of  these  paintings  was  a 
certain  Beno  de  Rapiza:  now,  as  the 
V  name  of  that  personage  is  mentioned 
in  some  local  chronicles  as  an  inha* 
bitant  of  this  quarter  of  the  city  in 
I080j  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
were  executed  towards  the  end  of  the 
nth  cent.,  soon  before  the  supposed  de> 
struction  of  the  basilica  in  1084  by  R. 
Guiscard.  The  representation  of  the 
erection  of  the  ch.,  on  which  are  several 
flg;ures  with  their  names,  especially 
of  a  certain  Sisinus,  who  is  known  to 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  On  other  parts  of  this 
pilaster  is  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den; 
farther  on,  upon  a  similar  pier,  envelop* 
iug  also  a  column,  are  paintings  of 
events  in  the  life  of  St.  Alexius,  who, 
abandoning  his  paternal  home  to  follow 
a  life  of  penitence  and  charity,  returns 
to  it  to  die,  in  the  presence  of  his  father 
the  Senator  Euphemianus  and  of  his 
family ;  of  St.  Antoninus,  probably  the 
martyr  of  that  name  who  suffered  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian ;  and  of  St.  Blasius, 
who  is  represented  extracting  a  thorn 
from  the  mouth  of  a  child.  The  paint- 
ings on  both  these  pilasters  are  m  the 
same,  almost  Byzantine  style ;  and  the 
inscriptions  beneath  in  well-formed 
Boman  letters;  the  arabesque  orna- 
ments that  surround  them  graceful.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  nave  are 
the  columns  of  the  narthex,  showing 
that  the  ch.  was  in  the  style  of  the  Con- 
stantinian  basilicas  of  3.  Agnese  and 
San  Lorenzo ;  but  they  had  been  built  up 
also  in  walls,  and  their  surface  covered 
with  paintings.  Looking  towards  the 
nave  are  seyeral  sacred  subjects;  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with  the 
Apostles  below,  and  on  each  side 
figures  of  a  pope — Leo,  probably  St. 


Leo  IV.,  and  St.  VittlS.  As  the  former 
has  a  square  green  halo  round  the 
head,  it  is  concluded  he  was  alive 
when  the  painting  was  executed,  in 
the  middle  of  the  9th  cent.  (845-57). 
The  other  paintings  here,  possibly  of 
an  earlier  date,  are  the  Crucifixion, 
with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross; 
the  Supper  at  Oana ;  Christ  releasing 
2  persons,  supposed  to  be  Adam  and 
Eve,  from  Hades;  and  the  Maries 
round  the  Saviour's  empty  tomb.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  1.  aisle  near 
here,  and  beneath  the  chapel  of  the 
Passion  in  the  ch.  above,  have  been 
uncovered  some  paintings  which  ap 
pear  to  be  of  the  9th  or  10th  centy. 
On  the  pier  a  mutilated  figure  of 
St.  Prosperius,  with  the  name.  This 
saint,  a  native  of  Aqnitaine,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  St.  Jerome,  was 
a  strong  advocate  against  the  Pela- 
gian heresy,  which  was  condemned  in 
this  ch.  by  St.  Zozimus  in  411  ;  the 
principal  supporter  of  the  Pelagian 
doctrines  bemg  a  certain  Celestius, 
who  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  as 
feeding  on  Scotch  porridge,  PulptSma 
Scotorium,  On  the  walls  are  3  subjects 
relative  to  the  legend  of  St.  Libertinus, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  1st  Book 
of  St.  Gregory's  Dialogues.  The 
Abbot  of  Fondi's  appearing  before 
him  to  ask  his  pardon  for  having  mal- 
treated him;  St.  L.  resuscitating  a 
dead  Child  near.  Ravenna;  and  his 
discovery  and  pardon  of  robbers  in  the 
Convent  garden.  All  these  paintings 
appear  to  belong  to  an  earlier  and 
ruder  period  than  those  on  the  piers 
of  the  nave.*  On  the  opposite  side 
of  this  wall,  forming  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  nartheXy  are  two  large  composi- 
tions, one  representing  the  removal  of 
the  body  of  a  saint  from  the  Vatican  : 
from  the  inscriptions  beneath,  it  is  sup- 

*  Photographs  of  all  these  paintings,  made 
fh>m  accurate  drawings,  may  be  procured  in  the 
Sacristy  at  S.  Clemente.  as  well  as  a  notice  on 
the  'Histoiy  of  the  Excavations/  by  Father 
Mullooly,  and  a  more  detailed  work  in  English 
('  St.  aement  and  bis  Basilica  in  Rome,'  1  voL, 
8vo.)  by  the  same  learned  prior.  Another  veiy 
learned  description  of  S.  Clemente  was  published 
(Feb.  1871)  by  Cav.  de  Rossi,  in  which  all  the 
more  recent  discoveries  haye  been  described :  i^ 
is  of  great  interest. 
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posed  of  St.  CyHl  in  a.d.  863,  in  the 
time  of  S.  Nicholas  I.*  The  painting 
is  well  preserved,  and,  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it,  was  executed  for  a  certain 
Maria  Macellaria :  its  style  being  simi- 
lar to  that  of  St.  Alexius,  it  probably 
dates  from  the  same  period.  In  a  cor- 
responding position,  on  the  rt.  side  of 
the  entrance  from  the  narthex  to  the 
nave,  is  another  painting  of  consider- 
able interest,  representing  a  miracle 
operated  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Cle- 
ment, the  cure  of  a  widow's  child 
that  had  been  laid  near  the  tomb  of 
the  saint,  and  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  legend  of  Clement.  The  site  of 
the  miracle  was  at  the  town  of  Cher- 
son,  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  was 
buried.  The  painting  represents  the 
sepulchral  urn,  on  which  tapers  are 
burning,  with  the  child  raised  by  the 
widow^  mother;  on  one  side  is  a 
procession  of  tonsured  priests  with  a 
bishop  at  their  head,  issuing  from  the 
gate  of  a  town,  on  which  is  written 
the  word  Cersona,  evidently  Kerson, 
near  the  modern  Inkermann  and  Se- 
bastopol.  At  the  side  of  the  tomb  is 
the  instrument  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Clement,  who  was  hurled  into  the 
sea,  an  anchor  attached  to  his  neck. 
There  are  several  inscriptions,  the 
most  interesting  bein^  that  of  Beno 
de  Bapiza  and  his  wife,  who  caused 
the  painting  to  be  executed;  beneath  is 
a  large  head  of  St.  Clement,  with  a 
nimbus;  and  on  the  sides,  figures  of 
Beno  de  Kapiza  and  his  wife,  with  two 
of  their  children,  Clement  and  Altilia. 
The  arabesque  paintings  round  this 
fresco  are  elegant ;  the  whole  composi'- 
tion  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  to  indi- 
cate which  numerous  marine  animals, 
cuttle  fish,  and  ordinary  fishes  are  intro- 
duced. A  most  curious  painting  fills 
the  space  betureen  two  of  the  columns 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  narthex.  It 
represents  our  Saviour  in  the  centre, 
a  remarkably  fine  head,  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  early  representations  of  our 
Lord ;  the  head  surrounded  by  a  broad 

*  St  Cyril,  the  patron  of  the  Sdavonic 
Church,  who  died  at  Rome  a.d.  863,  was  first 
buried  at  St.  Peter's,  fh>m  which  his  remains 
were  transferred  to  S.  Clemente.  For  his  life, 
see  Leger's  'Etnde  sur  Cyrille  efe  Methode,' 
Paris,  1868. 


nimbus,  holding  in  the  1.  hand  a  book, 
and  with  the  rt.  giving  his  benedic- 
tion ;  but  not  according  to  the  Roman 
manner,  but  as  practised  in  the  Greek 
Church.  Before  him,  on  each  side, 
stand  the  Archangels  Michael  and  Ga- 
briel, with  their  names  above,  present- 
ing 2  tonsured  personages,  supposed  to 
be  Cyril  and  his  brother  St.  Metho- 
dius ;  and  on  either  side  of  the  latter, 
SS.  Andrew  and  Clement,  full-length 
figures,  with  their  names  in  vertical 
lines,  the  name  of  the  latter  being 
written  with  a  terminal  e  as  by  modern 
Italians.  A  long  devotional  inscription 
beneath  is  so  injured  as  to  be  almost 
illegible.  Car.  de  Rossi  supposes  this 
painting  to  be  of  the  10th  centy.,  and 
those,  of  two  heads,  on  the  brick  wall, 
beyond,  to  belong  to  the  primitive  ch. 
of  S.  Clement,  and  to  date  from  the  4  th, 
although  one  of  them,  a  female,  has  re- 
mains of  a  halo  round  the  head.  On 
all  these  paintings  are  numerous  graffiic 
or  scratched  inscriptions  of  persons, 
chiefly  priests,  who  visited  this  part  of 
the  basilica.  As  Nicholas  I.  made 
considerable  additions  to  the  ch.,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  monogram  on 
the  walls  of  the  marble  choir  in  the 
ch.  above,  hitherto  attributed  to  Pope 
John  II.  (A.D.  532-535)  is  that  of 
St.  Nicholas.  On  the  walls  of  the 
narthex  have  been  placed  several  Roman 
and  Christian  inscriptions,  discovered 
during  the  excavations. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there 
existed  a  very  extensive  Christian 
basilica  at  this  lower  level,  founded 
on  Pagan  constructions  of  the  early 
Imperial  if  not  Republican  period ;  that, 
this  basilica  having  been  destroyed 
and  the  aisles  and  nave  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  the  modem  ch.  rose  upon  it, 
probably  under  Paschal  II.  (1099-1118) 
who  was  titular  cardinal  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Papacy,  which  took  place 
in  it ;  and  that  the  latter  resembled  in 
form,  though  with  diminished  dimen- 
sions, in  width  particularly,the  more  an- 
cient on«.  It  is  singular  that  no  men- 
tion exists  in  ecdesiological  history 
of  the  destruction  of  the  lower  ch.  or 
the  erection  of  the  upper  one;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that,  when  that  de- 
struction took  place,  the  difi&culty  of 
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erecting  so  wide  a  roof  as  would  have 
been  necessary  to  cover  a  nave  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  older  ch.  obliged  Pas- 
chal II.,  if  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
upper  one,  to  adopt  the  lesser  dimen- 
sions we  now  see  of  the  nave ;  and  that  it 
was  then  that  the  choir  of  the  time  of 
John  II.,  with  its  ambones  and  Paschal 
candelabrum,  were  removed  to  where 
we  now  see  them. 

A  handsome  altar,  under  a  canopy 
supported  by  elegant  columns  of  mar- 
ble, has  been  erected  beneath  that  in 
the  upper  church,  under  which  are 
placed  the  relics  of  St.  Ignatius,  with 
those  of  St.  Clement  recently  dis- 
covered. -  Behind  this  altar  a  door  leads 
to  an  excavated  space  where  may  be  seen 
a  portion  of  the  apse  of  the  primitive 
church,  once  covered  with  marble  slabs. 

The  excavations  at  S.  Clemente  are 
open  on  application  at  the  Sacristy. 
As  the  progress  of  the  works  is  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  assistance  of  the 
public,  it  is  expected  that  visitors 
will  make  a  donation  towards  enabling 
Dr.  MuUooly  to  continue  them.  His 
Holiness  Pius  IX.  has  from  his.  private 
purse  been  a  most  generous  contributor, 
and  given  every  encouragement  to  our 
worthy  countryman  the  prior,  whilst 
the  English  visitors  to  Bome  have  been 
very  liberal  in  their  offerings  towards 
thi^  most  interesting  amongst  the 
recent  ecclesiological  discoveries  of 
Rome, — ^none  more  so,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  than  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  a  book  in  which 
contributors  put  down  their  names  will 
be  found  in  the  sacristy.  The  sub- 
terranean basilica  is  brilliantly  lighted 
upon  the  feasts  of  St.  Clement  ( Nov.  23) 
and  St.  Ignatius  (Feb.  I),  and  on  the 
2nd  Monday  in  Lent,  the  most  favour- 
able occasions  for  visiting  it.  A  hand- 
some, recently  completed  monument  in 
the  1.  side  aisle  has  been  erected  for 
himself  by  Count  Bartolommeo  di 
Basterot,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  de  la  Tour  Maubourg, 
French  ambassador  in  Rome  after  the 
Restoration.  The  architecmre  is  by 
Count  Vespi^ani,  and  the  marble 
group,  by  Forlivesi,representsthe  future 
occupant  of  the  vault  between  two 
genii,  one  weeping,  and  the  other  with 


the  attributes  of  Hope.  Count  Basterot, 
bom  in  1800,  is  now  in  excellent 
health,  but  he  has  already  caused  his 
epitaph  to  be  engraved,  leaving  the 
date  of  his  death  in  blank,  with  the 
motto  underneath : 


"Mortis  m^mor  aibi  vivens  posiiit." 

SS,  Cosma  e  DamianOy  a  very  ancient 
ch.,  has  a  circular  vestibule  which  was 
once  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  son  of 
Maxentius,  noticed  above.  Over  the 
tribune  is  an  ancient  mosaic,  sup- 
posed to  date  from  a.d.  530,  the  portion 
on  the  face  of  the  inner  arch  repre- 
senting in  the  centre  the  mystic  Lamb 
on  a  throne,  upon  which  is  a  Cross 
and  an  open  book,  between  the  seven 
candlesticks,  angels,  and  what  remains 
of  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists, 
for  the  lateral  portion  of  this  mosaic, 
in  every  respect  similar  to  that  at 
S.  Prassede  has  been  destroyed  ; 
the  mosaics  on  the  vault,  with  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the  centre, 
to  whom  6  figures,  2  in  white  togas, 
supposed  to  be  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
are  presenting  SS.  Cosmas  and  Dami- 
auus,  whilst  S.  Felix  holding  his  ch., 
and  S.  Theodorus,  are  of  posterior 
date,  and  have  been  much  restored. 
The  band  beneath,  of  the  mystic  hand 
and  12  sheep,  are  emblematical  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles.  The 
back  wall  of  the  sacristy,  on  the  side 
of  the  inner  garden,  belonging  to  the 
Temenos  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  was 
once  lined  with  the  marble  slabs  on 
which  the  plan  of  Rome  (now  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum)  was  engraved. 
They  were  partly  dug  up  in  the  1 6th 
century,  by  Antonio  Dosi;  but  re- 
searches made  on  the  same  spot  by  the 
late  architect  and  topographer,  Tocco, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plan 
of  the  Porticus  Liviae,  and  other  frag- 
ments, show  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  interesting  monumental  docu- 
ment is  still  buried  under  the  garden. 

San  Cosimato,  or  more  properly  SS. 
Cosma  e  Damiano  in  Trastevere,  not  far 
from  S.  Calisto  in  that  quarter,  a  ch. 
attached  to  a  large  convent  of  Nuns 
of  St.  Claire.  The  present  edifice  was 
erected  in   1475,  by  Sixtus  IV.,  the 
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facade  of  a  gable  form^aud  possibly  from 
designs  of  Baocio  Pintelli.  Over  the  hiffh 
altar  is  a  miracle-working  image  of  the 
Virgin,  and  on  the  1.  a  fresco  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  enthroned,  with 
SS.  Francis  and  Claire,  a  work  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Pinturicchio.  In  a  chapel  off 
the  I.  aisle  is  an  altar  decorated  with 
good  Renaissance  bas-reliefs  broaght 
from  the  Cibo  chapel  in  Santa  Maria 
del  Popolo.  Before  the  ch.  is  a  fore- 
court in  which  stands  a  large  granite 
urn  once  used  as  a  bath ;  the  Gothic 
gateway  by  which  the  fore-court  is 
entered  is  of  the  1 1th  or  12th  century, 

S.  Costanza^  beyond  the  Porta  Pia, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese,  erroneously 
considered  by  the  older  antiquaries  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  It  was 
built  by  Constantine  as  a  baptistery,  in 
which  the  two  Constantias,  his  sister 
and  daughter,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  baptized.  The  building  is  circu- 
lar, 73  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded  bv 
24  coupled  granite  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals  supporting  the 
drum  of  the  cupola.  The  vault  of 
the  circular  aisle  between  the  range 
of  columns  and  the  outer  wall  is 
covered  with  mosaics  of  animals  and 
birds ;  some  of  the  latter — pheasants, 
guinea-fowl,  and  partridges — ^very  cor- 
rectly represented,  with  vine-leaves 
and  bunches  of  grapes,  and  different 
operations  of  the  vintage,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  that  it  had  belonged 
originally  to  a  temple  of  Bacchus. 
But,  independently  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  style  of  architecture 
and  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, which  belong  clearly  to  the  de- 
cline of  art,  the  porphyry  sarco- 
phagus of  the  family  of  CJonstantine, 
which  was  removed  from  the  recess 
behind  the  altar  to  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican  b^  Pius  VI.,  is  covered  with 
bacchanalian  symbols  of  the  same  kind, 
which  are  now  well  known  to  have 
been  frequently  adopted  as  emblems 
by  the  early  Christians.  The  festoons 
of  grapes  and  pomegranates  surround- 
ing the  mosaic  of  Christ,  with  2  of  the 
Apostles  on  the  side  doors,,  are  of  a 
much  later  period,  probably  of  the 
8th  century.     As  works  of  art  they 


are  greatly  inferior  to  the  mosaics 
on  the  vault.  The  columns  were  evi- 
dently taken  from  ancient  edifices. 
The  capitals  are  richly  worked.  It 
was  consecrated  as  a  ch.  by  Alexander 
IV.,  in  the  13th  century,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Constantia,  whose  remains  were 
then  removed  from  this  porphyry  urn, 
and  deposited,  with  the  relics  of  other 
saints,  under  the  altar  in  the  centre  of 
the  edifice.  Beyond  but  near  to  this 
ch.  is  an  oblong  enclosure,  formerly 
called  the  Hippodrome  of  Constantine. 
It  is  now  shown  to  have  been  a  Chris* 
tian  cemetery,  connected  with  the  basi- 
lica of  St.  Agnese. 

San  CrisogonOf  an  interesting  ch,  in  the 
Trastevere,  which  is  supposed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Chrysoeonus,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Aquileja  under 
Diocletian ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  731  by 
Gregory  III.,  and  restored  in  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
in  1623,  after  the  designs  of  Soria.  The 
interior,  like  the  neighbouring  more 
magnificent  edifice  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  consists  of  a  nave  and  2 
aisles,  separated  by  22  fine  granite  co- 
lumns, supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  baths  of  Sept.  Severus,  with  modern 
Ionic  capitals.  The  arch  before  the 
tribune  is  supported  by  2  very  large 
columns  of  red  porphyry.  The  high 
altar  is  under  a  canopy  resting  on 
columns  of  modern  grey  alabaster, 
only  remarkable  for  their  size.  The 
mosaics  which  covered  the  vault  of 
the  tribune  have  disappeared,  except  a 
fragment  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Chrysogonus  and  James;  the 
others  have  been  replaced  by  gilt  bas- 
reliefs.  The  central  portion  of  the  floor 
of  the  nave  is  formed  of  a  well- 
preserved  specimen  of  mediseval  opus 
Alexandrinum.  In  the  centre  of 
the  highly  decorated  roof  is  a  copy 
of  Guercino's  picture  of  the  patron 
saint  borne  to  heaven  by  angels  (the 
original  is  now  in  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's gallery  in  England);  and  over 
the  Tabernacle,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Cav,  Arpino.  The  other  pictures  here 
are  little  worthy  of  notice.  Before  ihe 
ch.  is  a  portico  supported  by  4  Doric 
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columns  of  oriental  granite.  Stephen 
Langton,  who  filled  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury at  one  of  the  most  interesting  pe- 
riods of  our  history,  was  titular  cardinal 
of  this  ch.  The  mediaeval  bell-tower 
has  been  modernized  and  whitewashed. 
The  adjoining  convent  of  the  Order 
of  the  Cruciferi  has  been  lately  rebuilt 
by  a  devout  Roman  lady,  the  Princess 
Odescalchi,  in  return  for  her  cure 
from  a  supposed  malady  by  the  inter- 
cession of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Order. 

In  the  Via  di  Monte  de*  Fiori,  open- 
ing out  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Crisogono, 
have  been  discovered,  at  a  considerable 
depth  below  the  surface,  remains  of  an 
ancient  edifice,  the  floors  of  which  are 
covered  with  mosaics  representing  ma- 
rine monsters,  &c.,  with  a  pentagonal 
water  cistern  in  the  centre,  the  walls 
of  the  entire  edifice  being  painted,  espe- 
cially  the  small    recessed    chapel  or 
Lararium.  On  these  walls  are  numerous 
scratched  inscriptions  {Graffiti),  about 
150  in  number,  which  show  that  the 
edifice,  a  plain  private  house,  had  been 
let  or  bought  to  serve  as  a  borps-de- 
garde  (excubitorium)  for  a  detachment 
of  the  7th  cohort  of  the  Vigilesor  Fire- 
men.   The  date  mostly  mentioned  in 
the  Graffiti  IS  that  of  Alexander  Severus, 
The  Koman  Vigiles,  who  acted  both  as 
firemen  and  police-guards,  had  7  large 
monumental    barracks    in   the   town, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  7 
cohorts,  each  cohort  having  the  care  of 
two  adjoining'  regions.     Besides  the 
large  barracks  {pastra),  each  regio  had 
its  excubitorium,  14  in  all.    The  head- 
quarters were  in  the  castnim  of  the  I. 
cohort,  discovered  in  the  16th  century 
under  tbe  Palazzo  Savorelli,  Piazza  SS. 
Apostoli.     The   castrum  of   the    II. 
cohort  was  discovered  by  Ficoroni,  in 
the  last  century,  not  far  from  the  so- 
called  trophies  of  Marius,  and  between 
them  and  Minerva  Medica,    That  of  the 
III.  was  discovered  by  the  Municipal 
Arch.  Commission  in   1873,  between 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian  and  tbe  rly. 
station.     The  IV.  stood  near  the  ch. 
of  S.  Saba,  on  the  pseudo  Aventine. 
The  V.  between  S.  Stefan's  Rotondo 
and  the  casino  of  the  Villa  Mattei, 
discovered  in  1735  and  1820,     The 


sites  of  the  VI.  and  VII.  remain  still 
unknown.* 

(In  a  narrow  lane  off  the  neighbour- 
ing Via  di  Lungaretta  is  the  medi- 
SBval  Torre  dei  Forti,  on  the  summit 
of  which,  during  the  Epiphany  week, 
is  exhibited  a  curious  representation 
of  our  Saviour's  Nativity,  which  is  much 
resorted  to,  especiallv  by  mothers  and 
their  children.  This  tower  belonged 
to  the  Auguillara  family,  a  branch  of  the 
Orsinis,  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
powerful  in  the  Trastevere.) 

4.  Basilica  of  Santa   Croce  in    GerU" 
salemme,  the  4th  of  the  Roman  basilicas, 
was  founded  in  331  by  Constantine,  on 
the  siteof  the  Sessorian  Palace  of  Sextus 
Varius,  the  father  of  Elagabalus,  from 
which  it  is  also  called  the  Sessorian  Ba- 
silica. It  is  close  to  the  Amphitheatrum 
Castrense.    It  derives  its  present  name 
from  the  portion  of  the  true  cross  de- 
posited in  it  by  the  Empress  Helena,  and 
from  the  earth  from  Jerusalem  which 
was  brought  here  and  nuxed  with  the 
foundations.    It  was  consecrated   by 
St.  Silvester,  and  was  entirely  repaired 
by  Gregory  II.  in  the  8th  century. 
The  bell-tower  dates  from  1196.     It 
underwent  frequent  alterations  under 
later  popes,  and  was  reduced  into  its 
present  form  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1774. 
It  scarcely  preserves  any  trace  of  its 
original  form.  The  faQaae  and  the  oval 
vestibule  were  then  added,  and  some  of 
the  columns  were  cased  with  masonry, 
forming  piers    to    support   the    roof. 
Eight  of  the    original  columns^  3  of 
which  are  fine  masses  of  red  Egvptian 
granite,  the  others  of  grey,  ali  with 
composite  capitals,  still  remain,  and 
divide  the  nave  from  the  two  aisles. 
The  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  the 
ancient  urn  in  green  basalt,  with  4 
lions'  heads,  in  which  the  remains  of 
SS.  Cfesarius  and  Anastasius  are  de- 
posited.  Two  of  the  4  columns  which 
support  the  baldacchino  are  of  the  rare 
marble  called  Breccia  Corallina.     The 
vault  of  the  tribune  is  covered  with 
frescoes  representing  the  Discovery  of 
the  Cross,  and  the  transfer  of  a  por- 
tion of  it  by  St.  Helena  to  this  church. 

*  SeeDeBo<«i'3  VigUi  in  the*  Annali  dell* 
Inst./  1868;  Kellennan's  *  Vigiles;  and  Vreit 
ler's  *  Die  Jiegumen»*  pp.  94, 95. 
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The  author  is  unknown :  Pinturic- 
chio  has  been  supposed,  but  on  very 
doubtful  authority,  to  have  painted 
them,  from  some  of  the  heads  being 
repetitions  of  those  in  the  frescoes 
at  Spello  (see  Handbook  for  Cent,  Italy). 
They  were  probably  executed  by 
some  of  his  pupils.  Underneath  and 
behind  the  choir,  and  reached  by 
stairs  on  the  I.,  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  Helena,  the  roof  of  which  is  de- 
corated with  mosaics  of  the  16th 
century,  attributed  to  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi.;  they  replaced  others  said  to 
have  been  of  the  time  of  Valentinian 
III. ;  the  statue  of  St.  Helena  occupies 
the  place  over  the  altar  of  a  picture 
by  Rubens,  now  in  England ;  the  floor 
of  this  chapel  is  said  to  be  formed  of 
earth  brought  by  St.  Helena  from  Jeru- 
salem. At  the  entrance  to  it  is  an  altar 
dedicated  by  a  certain  Julius  Maxi- 
xnilianus  to  St  Helena.  Ladies  will 
observe  a  notice  upon  a  marble  slab  near 
it,  that  their  entrance  to  the  chapel 
is  forbidden,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, except  on  the  20th  of  March, 
the  anniversary  of  its  dedication.  The 
consecration  of  the  golden  rose,  which 
the  popes  in  former  times  sent  an- 
nually to  sovereign  princes,  took  place 
in  this  basilica.  During  the  first 
French  occupation  the  library  was 
removed  to  the  Vatican ;  it  was  sub- 
sequently restored,  but  many  of  the 
rarer  manuscripts  had  been  stolen  or 
lost.  The  fragment  of  the  true  cross 
is  exhibited  on  the  4th  Sunday  in 
Lent,  on  Good  Friday,  and  May  3. 
The  sepulchral  inscription  of  Benedict 
VIL,  who  was  buried  in  this  ch.,  has 
been  let  into  the  wall  on  the  rt.  of  the 
entrance.  Pope  Silvester  IL  expired  as 
he  was  celebrating  mass  in  this  basilica, 
and  a  story  of  bis  death,  somewhat  si- 
milar to  those  told  of  our  Henry  IV.  and 
Robert  Guiscard,  has  been  handed  down. 
Silvester,  who  had  acquired  magical 
knowledge  from  the  Mahomedans  in 
Spain,  having  had  a  brazen  head  made 
which  answered  questions  put  to  it  by 
him,  received  on  one  occasion  a  reply 
that  he  would  not  die  before  he  had 
celebrated  mass  in  Jerusalem. 

SSf   Jhmenico    e    Sisto^     on    tl^e 


Quirinal,  at  the  head  of  the  Via  di 
Magnanapoli,  a  very  handsome  ch.  at* 
tached  to  a  large  convent,  until  lately, 
of  Dominican  nuns,  but  now  used  for 
the  Court  of  Accounts.  It  was  erected 
by  the  architect  della  Greca  in  1611. 
The  front,  built  of  travertine,  is  hand- , 
some,  and  approached  by  a  double  flight 
of  steps.  The  interior  is  highly  deco- 
rated, although  the  principal  ornaments 
are  in  stucco :  the  frescoes  over  the  nave 
and  the  high  altar  are  by  Canvti ;  the 
marble  group  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Magdalen  by  Raggi,  in  the  1st  chapel 
on  the  rt. ;  the  Crucifixion  in  the  8rd 
chapel  on  1.  is  by  Lanfranco,  On  the 
anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  St. 
Catherine  (July  19)  her  desiccated  hand 
is  exhibited  for  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful,  in  her  chapel,  the  2nd  on  1., 
over  the  altar  of  which  stands  a  picture 
of  her  marriage,  by  AUegrani,  The 
painting  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  in 
the  1st  chapel  on  1.,  is  by  BoTnanelli, 

8,  li'ancesca  Romomay  near  to  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Temples  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
by  Leo  IV.  and  Nicholas  I.  in  the  9th 
century,  and  resj»red  by  Paul  V.  It 
contains  some  curious  mosaics  of  the 
time  of  Nicholas  I.  (a.d.  862)  on  the 
vault  of  the  apse,  representing  the 
Virgin,  with  SS.  John,  James,  Peter, 
and  Andrew  on  either  side,  each  in 
compartments  formed  by  columns  in 
the  shape  of  palm-trees,  and  twisted. 
The  hand  within  a  wreath  over  the 
head  of  the  Virgin,  emblematical  of 
the  Almighty,  as  well  as  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ,  in  the  centre  of  the 
arch,  are  beautiful  as  designs.  All 
the  mosaics  once  on  the  face  of  the 
tribune  have  disappeared.  Between  the 
2  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  tribune 
is  the  confessional  tomb  of  St.  Fran- 
cesca,  covered  with  rich  marbles  smd 
bronzes  ;  and  in  the  rt.'hand  transept 
a  monument  to  Gregory  XI.,  erected 
in  1584  by  the  senate  and  people, 
with  a  bas-relief  of  the  return  of  the 
Papal  Court  to  Rome  from  Avi- 
gnon, in  1377,  after  an  absence  of 
72  years,  from  the  designs  of  Pietro 
Olivieri,  Near  this  monument  are  2 
stQu^s  let  into  th^  Wftll,    bearing  ^ 
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double  depression,  made,  it  is  averred, 
by  St.  Peter's  kneeling  on  them  "when 
Simon  Magus  was  carried  off  by  the 
demon.  In  the  l.-hand  transept  is  a 
handsome  marble  ciborium,  with  sculp- 
tures in  the  style  of  Mino  da  Fiesole. 
There  are  2  sepulchral  monuments  in 
the  2nd  chapel  on  rt. ;  one  to  Cardinal 
Vulcani,  who  died  in  1322 ;  the  other 
to  Antonio  Hido,  with  his  bas-relief 
on  horseback  —  this  Rido,  born  at 
Padua,  was  commander  of  the  Papal 
forces  under  Nicholas  V.,  and  died  in 
1475.  There  formerly  existed,  in  the 
Sala  Capitolare  of  the  adjoining  con- 
vent, now  tenanted  by  Olivetan  monks, 
a  picture,  by  Fierino  del  Vaga,  of  Paul 
III.  and  Card.  Pole*  It  is  said  to  have 
been  lately  removed  to  the  apartment 
of  the  superior.  At  the  festival  of  S. 
Francesca  Romana,  on  the  9th  March, 
high  mass  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.  in 
the  presence  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 
Her  body,  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  is 
exhibited  on  this  and  the  preceding 
day  in  the  crypt.  Santa  Francesca 
Romana  was  a  noble  lady  of  the 
Fonziani  family,  remarkable  for  her 
piety.  She  founded  the  order  of  Oblate 
nuns,  who  are  all  of  noble  families, 
principally  occupying  themselves  with 
education,  and  of  whom  the  convent 
of  Tor  di  Speech!,  near  the  Capitol, 
is  the  principal  house  in  Rome.  Gentile 
da  FcU)rianOf  the  celebrated  painter  of 
the  Umbrian  school,  was  buried  in  this 
ch.;  the  bell-tower  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  class  of  medieeval  edifices,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  period 
(13th  centy.). 

8,  Francesco  a  Ripa,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Trastevere,  founded  in  the 
13th  century,  in  honour  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  who  resided  in  the  convent 
and  hospital  adjoining  during  his  visits 
to  'Rome.  The  present  ch.  and  con- 
vent were  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Lazzaro 
Pallavicini,  from  the  designs  of  Matteo 
Rossi.  The  ch.  contains  some  works 
of  art,  among  which  are  the  recumbent 
statue  of  the  blessed  Ludovica  Alber- 
toni,  by  Bernini^  in  the  Paoluzzi  chapel, 
which  forms  the  1.  transept,  a  very  cha- 
racteristic specimen  of  this  master's 
style.    The  painting  over  the  altar,  of 


a  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne,  is  by 
Baciccio.  The  Pallavicini  chapel  in 
the  opposite  transept  contains  two  se- 
pulchral monuments  of  the  Rospigliosi- 
Pallavicinis,  in  the  very  debased  style 
of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  In 
the  convent  the  apartment  occupied 
by  St.  Francis  is  shown,  and  in  the 
garden  an  orange-tree  planted  by  him. 

II  Gesiif  hitherto  the  principal  ch.  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  the  Piazza  del  Gesilnear 
the  northern  foot  of  the  Capitol,  one  of 
the  most  richly  decorated  churches  in 
Rome,  begun  in  1575  by  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Famese,  from  the  designs  of 
Vignola,  The  facade  and  cupola  were 
added  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
interior  is  rich  in  marbles  of  the  rarest 
kinds,  and  is  decorated  in  the  most  gor- 
geous style.  The  frescoes  of  the  cupola, 
tribune,  and  roof  of  the  nave,  are  by 
Baciccio,  The  paintings  at  the  different 
chapels  are  not  of  a  high  order  as 
works  of  art.  Over  the  high  altar, 
designed  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  has 
been  lately  placed  a  painting  of  the 
Presentation  of  the  infant  Saviour  in 
the  Temple,  by  Capalti,  The  Death 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  the  rt. 
transept,  is  by  Carlo  Maratta,  The 
chapel  of  S.  Tgnazio,  in  the  1.,  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  Rome.  It  was 
designed  by  Padre  Pozzi,  and  is 
brilliantly  decorated  with  lapis  la- 
zuli and  verde  antique.  The  marble 
group  of  the  Trinity  is  by  Bernardino 
Ludovisi:  the  globe  over  the  altar  was 
said  to  be  the  largest  mass  of  lapis  la- 
zuli known ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  to 
be  made  up  of  pieces.  The  altarpiece 
of  St.  Ignatius  is  by  Fadre  Fozzi.  Be- 
hind this  picture  is  the  silver  statue  of 
the  saint.  His  body  lies  beneath  the 
altar  in  an  urn  of  gilt  bronze.  The  2 
allegorical  marble  groups  at  the  sides 
of  £e  altar,  representing  Christianity 
embraced  by  the  barbarous  nations,  and 
the  Triumph  of  Religion  over  Heresy, 
are  fantastic  works  of  the  French 
sculptors  ITieodon  and  Ze  Gros,  By 
the  side  of  the  high,  altar  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Cardinal  Bellarmino,  the  cele- 
brated controversialist  of  the  Roman 
Church.  It  was  designed  by  Rainaldi ; 
the  2  figures  of  Religion  and  Wisdom 
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are  by  Bernini,  Opposite  is  that  to 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  order,  Pigna- 
telli.  The  circular  chapels  on  each  side 
of  the  choir  are  richly  decorated ;  that 
on  the  rt.  contains  a  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Virgin,  called  the  Ma- 
donna della  Strada.  2  great  ceremonies 
take  place  annually  in  this  ch. — the 
first,  m  honour  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  his 
festival,  the  31st  July;  the  second, 
and  most  important,  on  the  3l8t  of 
December,  when  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was 
sung  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and 
sacred  college  for  the  blessings  re- 
ceived during  the  year  about  to  close. 
The  adjoining  convent,  hitherto  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
residence  of  their  general,  the  su- 
preme chief  of  the  order,  has  been 
lately  occupied  by  the  Government  for 
the  offices  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
Italian  army. 

8,  Giorgio  in  Velahro^  near  the  Bocca 
della  Verita  and  the  arch  of  Janus, 
the  only  ch.  in  Rome  dedicated  to 
.  the  tutelary  saint  of  England.  It  is 
of  high  antiquity,  the  foundation  dat- 
ing from  the  4th  century.  It  was  re- 
built in  the  7th,  under  Pope  Leo  II. 
In  the  Idth  it  was  restored  by  the 
prior  Stefano,  who  added  the  portico, 
as  we  see  by  the  metrical  inscription 
in  Gothic  characters  upon  its  front ; 
a  line  of  which,  *^Hic  hcus  ad  Velum^ 
proenomine  dicitur  Auri/'  gives  a  wrong 
etymology  of  the  old  name  of  the 
quarter,  the  Velabrum,  in  which  the  ch. 
stands.  The  interior  has  16  columns, 
of  different  materials  and  styles,  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices. 
These  columns  support  a  series  of 
arches,  upon  which  rests  the  wall 
pierced  with  windows,  and  again  the 
fiat  roof,  as  in  the  early  basilicas.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  l.-hand  aisle  several 
early  Christian  inscriptions,  and  a 
curious  circular  bas-relief  with  Runic 
knots,  &c.,  are  built  into  the  wall.  The 
vault  of  the  tribune  was  once  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Giotto,  painted  at  the 
expense  of  Card.  Stefaneschi  in  the 
time  of  Boniface  VIII.,  of  which  not  a 
trace  remains.  Beneath  the  high  altar 
and  its  marble  tabernacle  of  the  13th 
centy.  is  preserved  the  head    of  St. 


George,  deposited  here  by  Pope  St. 
Zacharias.  This  ch.  has  an  histo- 
rical interest  in  connexion  with  Cola 
di  Rienzo.  On  the  first  day  of  Lent, 
1347,  Cola  affixed  .to  its  door  his  ce- 
lebrated notice  announcing  the  speedy 
return  of  the  Good  Estate : — In  breve 
tempo  li  Eomani  tomeranno  al  loro 
antico  buono  stato.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  ch.  would  have  fallen  into 
ruins  some  years  ago  if  the  confra- 
ternity of  S.  Maria  del  Pianto  had  not 
obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  Pius  VII. 
as  their  private  oratory.  The  ch.  of 
St.  Giorgio  is  seldom  open  to  the  public. 
On  the  day  after  Ash  Wednesday,  and 
on  St.  George's  Day  (23rd  of  April), 
the  Holy  Sacrament  being  exposed 
here,  it  is  much  resorted  to,  when  th^ 
sevenal  relics  it  possesses  are  exposed 
to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  one 
of  which  is  the  banner,  or  vexUlum,  of 
red  silk  tissue,  borne  by  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church  and  of  our  country. 
St.  George  became  the  tutelary  saint  of 
England  under  our  Norman  kings,  and 
is  still  much  revered  by  the  Greek 
Church.  Born  in  Cappadocia,  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a  military  tribune, 
and  suffered  for  his  faith  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian. 

San  Giovanni  Batista,  a  chapel  behind 
St.  Peter's,  founded  by  Leo  III.  The 
only  portion  of  interest  is  the  doorway 
richly  decorated  with  low  reliefs  of 
foliage;  probably  of  the  8th  centy., 
when  the  edifice  was  founded. 

S,  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini,  the  national 
ch.  of  the  Tuscans,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Via  Giulia,  overlooking  the 
Tiber,  built  by  the  Florentines  in  1588, 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  The  fine  facade  was  added  by 
Clement  XII.,  from  those  of  Ales- 
sandro  Galilei  (172.5).  The  chapel  of 
S.  Girolamo,3rd  inthert.  aisle,  contains 
an  altarpiece  representing  St.  Jerome 
praying  before  a  crucifix,  by  Santi  dt 
Tito ;  and  a  fine  picture  of  St.  Jerome 
writing,  by  Cigoliy  which  has  all  the 
design  and  expression  of  Raphael,  with 
the  colour  and  force  of  Titian.  The 
painting  upon  the  opposite  wall  is  by 
Fassignani,    In  the  rt.  transept  is  the 
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celebrated  picture  by  Salvator  JRosa, 
representing  S.  Cosma  and  S.  Damiano 
condemned  to  the  flames. '  The  high 
filtar  is  ornamented  with  4  fine  columns 
of  Cotanella  marble,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  Falconieri  family;  the 
marble  group  of  the  Baptism  of  our 
Saviour,  is  by  Raggi.  The  painting 
of  the  Magdalen  borne  to  Heaven  by 
Angels,  in  the  1.  transept,  is  by  Baccio 
Carpi,  the  master  of  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona.  The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix, 
on  1.  of  high  altar,  was  painted  by  Lan^ 
franco.  In  the  5th  chapel  on  1.,  the  S. 
Francis  over  the  altar  is  by  Santidi  Tito; 
the  frescoes  are  by  Pomarancio ;  in  the 
4th  chapel  the  3  small  frescoes  relative  to 
S.  Lorenzo,  on  the  roof,  are  by  Tempesta, 
Cigoli  is  buried  in  this  ch.  Most  of  the 
sepulchral  memorials  here  are  to  natives 
of  Tuscany. 

88,  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  ch.  at- 
tached to  the  Passionist  Convent  on  the 
Cselian,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Coliseum  and  Arch  of  Constantine.  It 
was  erected  by  Pammachius,  a  friend  of 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  4th  century,  on  the 
site  of  the  house  occupied  by  the 
saints  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  who 
were  officers  in  the  court  of  Constan- 
tia,  and  were  put  to  death  in  the  reign 
of  Julian.  It  has  in  front,  a  mediae- 
val portico  supported  by  8  granite  and 
marble  columns.  The  interior  con- 
sists  of  a  nave  and  2  aisles,  supported 
by  pilasters  and  16  ancient  composite 
columns.  The  pavement  is  of  opus  Alex' 
andrinum.  The  vault  of  the  tribune  is 
painted  by  Pomarancio,  In  the  rt.-hand 
aisle  is  an  altarpiece  representing  S. 
Saturninus,  by  Marco  Benefial,  Within 
a  railing  in  the  nave  is  a  stone  on  which 
the  patron  saints  are  supposed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom.  Adjoining  this 
ch.  are  some  remains  of  the  substruc- 
tions of  a  Temple  of  Claudius,  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Antiquities.  A  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  edifice,  in  massive 
blocks  of  travertine,  forms  the  base  of 
the  elegant  bell-tower,  one  of  the  best- 
preserved  specimens  of  the  mediaeval 
campanili  of  the  13th  centy.  in  Rome. 
The  gardens  of  the  convent,  covering 
the  entire  extent  of  the  Temple  of 
Claudius,  are  well  worth  a  visit.    The 


view  from  the  shady  avenue  of  ilexes, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Coliseum, 
and  the  slopes  of  the  Palatine,  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 

8.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina,  an  ancient 
ch.,  founded  near  the  spot  where  the 
Evangelist  suffered  martyrdom,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  good  mediaeval 
bell-tower.  The  interior  contains  some 
ancient  marble  columns.  Founded  in 
A.D.  772  by  Adrian  I.,  it  was  restored  in 
the  12th  century  by  Celestin  III.,  nearly 
as  we  now  see  it.  Close  by  is  the  small 
circular  ch.  of  8.  Giovanni  in  Oleo,  on  the 
spot  where  stood  the  caldron  of  boil- 
ing oil  into  which  the  Evangelist  was 
cast :  both  are  near  to  the  closed  Porta 
Latina  of  the  Aurelian  wall.  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Oleo  has  a  handsome  frieze  in 
terracotta,  and  was  erected  by  a  certain 
French  auditor  of  the  Rota,  Benedict 
Adam,  in  the  reign  of  Julius  II.  (1509). 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the 
ruin  of  a  huge  tomb,  which  stood  on 
the  side  of  the  Via  Latina,  before  the 
Aurelian  wall  was  built.  This  ch.  is 
open  on  the  anniversary  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  John,  the  6th  May,  and 
on  the  5th  Saturday  in  Lent.  The 
Columbarium  of  Campana  (see  Index) 
is  close  to  this. 

8,  Giuseppe  de*  Falegnami,  the  ch.  of 
the  Confraternity  of  Carpenters,  over 
the  Mamertine  Prisons,  has,  at  the 
ist  altar  on  1.,  a  Nativity,  the  first 
work  which  Carlo  Maratta  exhibited 
in  public.  Beneath  is  a  subter- 
ranean chapel,  containing  a  curious 
ancient  crucifix,  an  object  of  great 
veneration. 

8.  Gregorio,  on  the  Caelian,  founded  in 
the  7  th  century  on  the  site  of  the  family 
mansion  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  In 
1573  it  was  transferred  to  the  Camal- 
dolese  monks,  of  whose  general  it  is  the 
residence,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
order.  The  square  atrium  was  added 
in  1633  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Soria;  and  the 
ch.  was  rebuilt  in  1734  from  those 
of  Francesco  Ferrari.  The  interior 
has  16  columns  of  granite.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  saint,  at  the  end  of  the 
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rt.  aisle,  are  some  sculptures  of  the 
15th  century,  representing  events  in 
his  life;  the  painting  over  the  altar 
is  by  A,  SaccM,  the  Predella  beneath  is 
attributed  to  Luca  Signorelli,    The  Sal- 
viati  chapel,  on  the  1.  of  the  tribune, 
has  a  copy  of  An.  Caracci^s  picture  of 
St.  Gregory,  which  once  stood  here, — it 
is  now  in  f^gland ;  and  an  altarpiece 
in  alabaster,  with  gilt  reliefs  of  the  15th 
centy.  Near  this  chapel  is  a  monument 
raised  by  Gregory  XVI.  to  Cardinal 
Zuria,  his  successor  as  the  head  of  the 
Camaldolese  order  and  abbot  of  the 
monastery,  a  very  learned  writer  on  the 
geographical  literature  of  the  middle 
ages.     Detached  from  the  ch.  are  3 
chapels,  erected  originally  by  St.  Gre- 
gory himself,  and  restored  by  Card. 
Baronius.    The  first,  dedicated  to  St, 
Silvia,  mother  of  the  saint,  who  lived 
here,  has  a  statue  of  the  patron  by 
Niccolo  Cordieri,  and  a  fresco  over 
the  altar  on    the  vault  of  the   tri- 
bune, representing  the  Almighty,  with 
Angels  below  playing  on  various  in- 
struments, by  Quido,  The  second,  de- 
dicated to  St,  Andrew,  contains  the  cele- 
brated frescoes  painted  as  rival  per- 
formances by  Guido  and  Domenichino. 
The  St.  Andrew,  on  the  l.-hand  wall, 
adoring  the  cross  as  he  is  led  to  execu- 
tion, is  by  Guido ;  the  group  of  3  women 
on  the  rt.  is  much  admired ;  the  Fla- 
gellation of  the  saint  opposite  is  by 
Domenichino,    Among  the  criticisms  on 
these  pictures,  that  of  Annibal  Caracci 
is  not  the  least  remarkable :  "  Guide's," 
he  said,  **  is  the  painting  of  the  mas- 
ter ;  this  of  Domenichino  is  the  paint- 
ing of  the  scholar  who  knew  more 
than  the  master."     Lanzi  tells  us  that, 
while  Domenichino  was  painting  one 
of  the  executioners,  he  endeavoured  to 
rouse  himself  to  anger,  and  was  sur- 
prised in  the  act  of  violent  gesticula- 
tion by  Annibal  Caracci,  who  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  spectacle  that 
he  embraced  him,  and  said,  *'  Dome- 
nichino, to-day  I  must  take  a  lesson 
from  you."    So  novel,  says  Lanzi,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  just  and  natural, 
did  it  appear  to  him  that  the  painter, 
like  the  orator,  should  feel  within  him- 
self all  that  -he  undertakes  to  repre- 
sent  to    others.    The   third   chapel, 


'  called  the  Tricitnium  Pauperum,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Barhira^  has  a  statue  of 
St.  Gregory  by  Niccolb  Cordieri^  begun, 
it  is  said,  by  his  master,  Michel  Augelo. 
In  the  middle  of  the  chapel  is  the 
marble  table  on  which  we  are  told,  by 
an  inscription  in  verse,  that  St.  Gregory 
fed  eveiy  morning  12  poor  pilgrims, 
when  on  one  occasion  an  angei  ap- 
peared as  the  13th.  In  the  ch.  of  St. 
Gregory  is  interred  Imperia,  the  As- 
pasia  of  the  court  of  Leo  X.  In  the 
atrium  before  the  ch.  are  several  sepul- 
chral monuments,  amongst  which  is 
one  of  some  interest  to  the  English 
traveller — that  of  Sir  Edward  Came, 
of  Glamorganshire,  doctor  of  civil  law 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  was 
united  with  Cranmer  in  1530  in  the 
celebrated  commission  appointed  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  uni- 
versities on  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  was  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted. 
He  afterwards  became  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Rome;  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  History  of  the  Reformation,  has 
published  several  of  his  despatches. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  English  em- 
bassy by  Elizabeth  he  was  recalled,  but 
Paul  IV.  induced  him  to  stay  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  ,1561.  2  modern  in- 
scriptions on  the  piers  of  the  atrium 
tell  the  history  of  the  abbey,  how  it  was 
founded  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  on 
the  site  of  his  paternal  home,  and  how 
St.  Augustine,  the  great  missionary  to 
England,  and  several  of  our  early  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  had 
been  educated  in  it.  The  late  pope, 
Gregory  XVI.,  was  for  many  years  ab- 
bot of  the  adjoining  monastery  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  and  did 
much  to  embellish  the  ch.  and  the 
convent  The  flight  of  steps  in  front 
conmiand  a  picturesque  view  over  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  Palatine  and  the  im- 
posing ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Csesars  in  that  direction. 

St.  Ignazio,  behind  the  Doria  Pa- 
lace, the  ch.,  formerly  of  the  Jesuits' 
college,  the  Collegio  Romano,  with  its 
massive  front  by  Algardi,  is  rich  in 
elaborate  decorations.  It  was  built 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
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Ludovisi.     Its  magnificence  is  not  in 
the  best  taste,  but  is  interesting  from  its 
excessive  ornament.    The  paintings  of 
the  roof  and  tribune  are  by  Padre  Fozzi, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  perspec- 
tive.   The  Lancelotti  chapel,  in  the 
rt.-hand  transept,  contains  the  tomb 
of  S.  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  beneath  the 
altar,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  Apo- 
theosis   of   the    saint,  by    Le    Gros, 
above.  Beyond,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
aisle,  is  the  monument  to  Gregory  XV., 
by  the  same  sculptor,  with  that  of  his 
nephew  Card.  Ludovisi  below.    The 
chapel  in  the  l.-hand  transept  has  a 
large  bas-relief  of  the  Annunciation. 
On  the  massive  piers  of  the  cupola, 
luckily  left  unfinished  for  the  finances 
of  the   Ludovisi  family  and  for  the 
interests  of  astronomical  science,  has 
been  erected  the  Observatory  of  the 
Collegio  Romano,  now  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  well-conducted  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.     This  ch.,  with  the  ad- 
joining oratory  of  La  Caravita,  the 
■  latter  one  of  the  most  frequented  during 
Lent  by  the  higher  and  fashionable 
female  classes  of  Rome,  were  attached 
to  the  Gregorian  University,  or  Collegio 
Romano,  directed  by  the  Jesuit  fathers. 


Roman  advocate.     Born  in  Ireland, 
Wadding,  who  from  his  youth  embraced 
the  rules  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
became  censor  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
is  better  known  for   his  voluminous 
history  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  *  An- 
nales  Ordinis    Minorum,'   in  8  large 
folios.    He  was  the  first  prior  of  the 
Irish  Franciscans  established  here,  and 
a  man  of  great  learning.    He  died  in 
1557,  aged  70.    In  the  1.  transept  is  a 
handsome  monument  by  Galassi  to  a 
Miss  Brian,  a  young  Irish  lady ;  and 
in  the  rt.  a  memorial  to  Amelia,  the 
daughter  of  John  Philpott  Curran,  who 
died  at  Rome,  raised  by  the  late  Lord 
Cloncurry    in    1848.      In    the    small 
library  of  the  friars  are  some  Irish 
manuscripts  worthy  of  notice,  amongst 
which  a  continuation  of  Colgan's  His- 
tory of  Irish  Saints,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished.   The  festival  of  St.  Patrick  is 
celebrated  here  on  the  17th  of  March, 
when  a  sermon  is  preached  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  British  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics  at  Rome,  and  a  col- 
lection   made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
confraternity,  who  are  well  deserving 
of  the  benevolence  of  their  countrymen, 
living  as  they  do  entirely  on  charity, 
like  all  Uie  Grey  Franciscans.    . 


St.  Isiddro,  on  the  Pincian,  founded 
in   1622.     The  ch.  is  attached  to  a 
convent  of  Irish  Grey  Friars,  or  Re- 
formed Observant  Franciscans.     The 
edifice  owes    its    present  form   in    a 
great  measure  to  the  celebrated  Luke 
Wadding,  one    of  the    most   learned 
members  his  order  has  produced.  Enter- 
ing the  ch.,  the  picture  of  St.  Isidore, 
over  the  high  altar,  is  by  Andrea  Sacchi, 
All  the  paiutings  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  1st  on  rt.,  are  by  Carh 
Maratta,  as  are  those  of  the  Conception 
in  the  chapel  of  the  rt.  transept,  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  the   sacristy,  and   the 
frescoes  in  the  Piombino  chapel,  1st 
on  1.    The  high  altar  has  two  hand- 
some  columns   of  oriental   alabaster. 
Several  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
ch.  will  interest  our  countrymen ;  that 
of  Luke  Wadding,  near  the  chapel  of 
St.  Anne,  the  2nd  on  rt.,  consists  of  a 
marble  slab  with  a  long  inscription, 
placed  here  by  his  friend  Ronconi,  a 


8.  Lorenzo  e  Damaao,  forming  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  magnificent  palace 
of  the  Cancelleria,  erected  in  1495  by 
Cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV., 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  on  the 
site  of  the  Prasinian  Basilica,  founded 
by  S.  Damasus  in  570.    It  contains 
some  indifferent  modern  monuments  of 
the  princely  house  of  Massimo,  and 
one  to  the  lamented  Count  Rossi,  so 
barbarously  murdered  in  the  adjoining 
palace  in  December,  1849;  the  bust 
over  the  latter  is  by  Tenerani,  who  has 
sculptured  the  fine  statue  of  that  emi- 
nent statesman  for  his  friend,  Duke 
Massimo,  and  now  in  his  villa  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.    Near  the  monu- 
ment of  Rossi  is  a  copy  of  the  statue 
of  St.  Hypolitus  in  the  Lateran  Mu- 
seum.   The  accomplished  scholar  and 
poet  Annibale  Caro,  who  died  at  Rome 
in  1566,  is  buried  in  this  ch. — his  bust, 
by  Dosio,  on  one  of  the  piers;  as  also 
JSadoleto,  the  secretary  of  Leo  X.      In 
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the  4tli  chapel  on  rt.  of  the  choir  are 
two  good  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
16th  cent.,  and  a  dead  Christ  over  the 
altar,  hy  Bracci.  The  statue  of  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo  in  the  sacristy  is  by 
Stefano  Mademo,  The  most  remarkable 
paintings  are  the  picture  over  the  altar 
in  the  1st  chapel  on  rt,  by  8^,  Conca, 
and  that  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
oyer  the  high  altar,  by  F.  Zuochero, 

S,  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  near  the  Corso, 
founded  by  Sixtus  III.,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  and  restored 
in  its  present  form  by  Paul  V.  in  1606, 
from  the  designs  of  Cosimo  da  Bergamo. 
At  the  high  altar,  which  was  designed 
by  Rainaldi,  is  the  celebrated  Cruci- 
fixion by  Outdo,  The  chapel  of  S. 
Francesco  has  a  painting  by  Marco 
Bengal.  This  ch.  contains^  a  monu- 
ment to  Poussin,  designed  by  Lemoine, 
and  executed  by  French  artists,  at 
the  cost  of  Chateaubriand,  when 
French  ambassador  at  Rome :  the  bas- 
relief  upon  it  is  a  reproduction  in 
marble  of  Poussin's  well-known  land- 
scape of  the  discovery  of  the  Tomb 
of  Sappho  in  Arcadia.  Under  the  vesti- 
bule are  some  ancient  inscriptions  re- 
lative to  the  relics  preserved  here,  and 
inside,  on  the  1.  of  the  entrance,  one 
to  the  dedication  of  the  ch.  by  Celestin 
III.  in  1196,  in  the  presence  of  nume- 
rous prelates,  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  whom  is  the  Archbishop  of  York  of 
that  day. 

S,  Lorenzo  in  Miranda^  in  the  Forum, 
is  only  remarkable  as  occupying  the 
cella  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  and  for  its  magnificent  por- 
tico in  front.  Its  appellation  is  derived 
from  the  latter  admirable  ruin.  The 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo,  over  the 
principal  altar,  is  attributed  to  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  This  ch.  contains  several 
tombs  of  the  Roman  apothecaries  {Aro- 
matarU),  to  the  corporation  of  whom  it 
belongs,  as  vreW  as  the  adjoining  hos- 
pital. 

S,  Lorenzo  in  Fanis' Fei'naj  on  the 
summit  of  the  Viminal,  and  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where 


St.  Lawrence  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
to  derive  its  singular  name  from  Per- 
perna,  or  Perpennia,  an  inscription  to  a 
Roman  lady  of  that  consular  family  hav- 
ing been  found  on  the  spot.  The  interior 
has  some  frescoes  by  Biccherai.  An 
arm  of  St.  Bridget,  who  died  in  the 
adjoining  convent  of  the  nuns  of  St. 
Chiara  is  preserved  amongst  the  relics 
here. 

The  convent  has  been  entirely  re- 
built by  the  Italian  Government,  and 
turned  into  a  University  for  students  in 
physio,  chemistry,  and  engineering. 


8.  Luigi  d^  Francesi,  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  same  name  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Via  della  Scrofa,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Viadi  Ripetta,  erected 
in  1589  at  the  expense  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
della  Porta.    The  second  chapel  on 
the  rt.,  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia,  con- 
tains some  fine  frescoes  by  Domeni- 
chino  on  the  roof ;   they  represent  the 
Angel  offering  crowns  to  S.  Cecilia 
and  her  husband  Valerian,  the  Saint 
borne  to  heaven  by  Angels,  and  S. 
Cecilia  expressing  her  contempt  for 
idols ;  on  the  side  walls  are  two  large 
subjects,  her  distributing  her  clothes 
among  the  poor,  and  Death.    These 
interesting  works,  though  somewhat 
theatrically    treated,    are    good    ex- 
amples   of  Domenichino's    style    of 
composition  and  colouring.    The  fine 
copy  over  the  altar,  of  Raphael's  St. 
Cecilia  now  in  the   Gallery  at  Bo- 
logna, is  by  Guido,    The  Assumption, 
at  the  high  altar,  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Bassano,    In  the  chapel  of 
St.  Matthew,  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar, 
are  3  pictures,  representing  the  calling 
of  the  Saint,  by  M,  Angelo  Caravaggio, 
The  paintings  on  the  roof,  and  the 
Prophets  on  the  sides,  are  by  Cav, 
d*Arpino,     This    ch.   contains  tombs 
of  several  eminent  Frenchmen,  includ- 
ing those  of  Cardinals  d' An^ennes  and 
de  la  Tremouille;    of  Cardinal  de«la 
Grange  d'Arquien,  father-in-law  of  So- 
bieski,  who  died  at  the  age  of  105;, 
of  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  ambassador  from 

Henry  IV. ;  of  Seroux  d*Agincourt,  in 
last  chapel  on  rt.,  the  celebrated  archsB- 

ologist  and  writer  on  Italian  art;  of 
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Pauline  de  Montmorin,  in  first  chapel 
on  .1.,  erected  by  Ch§>teaubriand,  by 
whom  the  inscription  was  written,  and 
of  the  painters  Guerin  and  Sigalon. 
A  massive  pyramidal  monument  has 
been  erected  to  the  French  officers 
and  soldiers  who  were  killed  during 
the  military  operations  against  Rome 
in  1849,  and  another  to  Claude  Lor- 
raine, at  the  expense  of  the  French 
nation.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why 
this  tardy  tribute  to  the  great  painter 
was  not  placed  over  where  his  remains 
lay,  in  thech.  of  the  Trinita  de*  Monti. 
The  original  tombstone  has  been  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  monument.  San 
Luigi  is  the  national  ch.  of  the  French 
at  Rome,  and  under  the  special  protec- 
tion  of  the  sovereigns  of  that  country. 
High  mass  in  music  is  performed  here 
with  great  pomp  every  Sunday  morning 
at  9, 

S,  MarcellOf  inthetUorso,  belonging  to 
the  Servites,  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
4th  century.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1519 
from  the  designs  of  Sansovino,  with  the 
exception  of  the  facade,  which  was 
added  by  Carlo  Fontanain  the  last  cent. 
The  interior  was  handsomely  restored 
in  1867,  from  the  designs  of  Vespi- 
gnani.  In  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  rt. 
is  the  tomb  of  our  countryman,  Card. 
Weld,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of  S. 
Marcello.  The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix 
(the  4th  on  the  rt.)  is  celebrated  for 
the  fine  paintings  on  the  roof  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  representing  in  the  centre  the 
Creation  of  Eve,  and  on  the  1.  the 
Evangelists  St.  Mark  and  St.  John, 
"  where,"  says  Lanzi,  "  there  are  some 
infantine  figures  that  almost  look  as 
if  they  were  alive :  a  work  deservedly 
held  in  the  highest  repute.'*  The 
Evangelists  Saints  Matthew  and  Luke, 
in  the  opposite  compartment  of  the 
vault,  are  entirely  by  Daniele  da  Vol" 
terra;  the  Crucifix  borne  by  angels, 
over  the  altar,  was  painted  by  Oarzi 
from  P.  del  Vaga's  designs.  In  this 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Con- 
^salvi,  minister  of  Pius  VII.,  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of 
Italy,  the  honest  and  liberal  reformer 
of  the  papal  administration,  whose 
death  is  still  involved  in  that  pain- 


ful mystery  which  strengthens  the 
popular  belief  that  it  was  hastened 
by  poison.  The  monument,  which  con- 
tains also  the  remains  of  his  brother,  is 
by  Riruddi,  In  the  4th  or  Frangipani 
chapel  on  the  1.  the  picture  of  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  over  the  altar, 
is  by  Federigo  Zucchero;  the  frescoes 
on  the  side  walls  by  his  brother  Taddeo, 
The  several  busts  and  mural  inscrip- 
tions belong  to  members  of  the  family 
of  Frangipani.  Near  this,  upon  the 
1.  of  the  entrance,  is  a  monument  to 
Morrichini,  an  eminent  physician  and 
natural  philosopher.  The  ceremony 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  takes 
place  in  this  ch.,  in  the  presence  of 
the  college  of  cardinals,  on  the  14th 
September, 

8,  Marco f  a  very  elegant  and  interest- 
ing ch.,  built  on  the  plan  of  an  ancient 
basilica,  within  -the  precincts  of  the 
Palace  of  Venice.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pope  S.  Mark  in  837,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Evangelist.  It  was  re- 
built in  833  by  Gregory  IV.,  who  deco- 
rated the  interior  with  mosaics.  In  1468 
Paul  II.,  after  the  construction  of  the 
palace,  rebuilt  entirely  the  ch.  in  its 
present  form  of  one  of  the  small  basi- 
licas, with  the  exception  of  the  ancient 
tribune,  which  was  preserved  with  its 
mosaics  of  the  9th  centy.,  and  the  sub- 
terranean ch.,  containing  the  body  of 
St.  Mark  the  pontiff.  The  haDdsome 
facade  and  portico  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance  were  then  added,  from  the 
designs  of  Giuliano  da  Majano.  The 
interior  has  a  nave  and  2  aisles  sepa- 
rated by  20  pilasters,  having  in  front 
as  many  columns  cased  in  jasper,  and 
contains  a  few  paintings.  The  most 
remarkable  are—  (at  the  first  altar  on 
the  rt.)  the  Resurrection,  by  Palma 
Giovane,  erroneously  attributed  to 
Tintoretto;  St.  Mark  the  Pope,  by 
the  School  of  Gian  Bellini  (at  the  altar  on 
the  rt.  of  the  tribune) ;  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Carlo  Maratta  (third  . 
on  the  rt.).  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune 
represent  our  Saviour  and  3  saints  on 
either  side,  one  of  whom,  Gregory  IV., 
holds  the  church  in  his  hand:  below 
the  mystic  Lamb  and  12  sheep,  with 
the  cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
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as  we  have  seen  at  San  Clemente; 
and  on  the  face  of  the  arch  the  em- 
blems of  the  Evangelists  and  two 
full-length  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  ;  the  3  frescoes  in  the  choir  are 
by  Borgognone.  The  monument  to 
Leonardo  Pesaro  of  Venice,  by  (7a- 
nova,  stands  on  the  side  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  choir,  and  has  a  good 
bust  of  the  youth,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  16.  There  are  numerous  other 
tombs  here,  chiefly  of  Venetians  who 
died  at  Rome.  The  great  door  is  a 
handsome  specimen  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  15th  century.  There  are 
some  Christian  inscriptions  from  the 
catacombs  under  the  portico.  The 
piazza  in  front  of  the  ch.  has  been 
arranged  as  a  square  garden,  with 
flower-beds,  seats,  a  fountain,  and  iron 
railings,  from  the  designs  of  Benvi- 
yenga. 

S,  Maria  degli  Angelic  in  the  Piazza 
di  Termini.  This  magnificent  church 
occupies  the  Tepidarium  of  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian,  which  was  altered  by 
Michel  Angelo  during  the  pontificate 
of  Pius  IV.,  to  adapt  it  to  Christian 
worship.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
sacred  edifices  in  Rome.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  ancient  baths  is  described 
under  the  head  of  "  Antiquities." 
The  great  hall  was  converted  by 
Michel  Angelo  into  a  Greek  cross  by 
the  addition  of  the  present  vestibule 
and  of  the  tribune  opposite.  Vanvitelli 
in  1740  reduced  the  ch.  to  its  present 
form  by  adapting  the  circular  hall,  or 
Laconicum^  as  a  vestibule,  and  lengthen- 
ing the  tribune  and  choir  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  hall,  which  Michel 
Angelo  had  preserved  as  a  nave, 
was  thtis  converted  into  a  transept; 
the  chapels  opening  out  <^  it,  in 
the  intervals  oi  the  columns,  olosed 
up ;  and  the  transept  lengthened, 
by  converting  into  the  chapels  of  the 
Beato  Nicolo  Albergati,and  of  S.Bruno, 
two  halls  of  the  baths.  On  account 
of  the  dampness  of  the  ground 
Michel  Angelo  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  pavement  about  8  feet,  so  that 
the  original  bases  of  the  columns 
remain  buried  to  that  depth,  which,  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  debris  of  the 


baths,  were  considerably  lower  than  the 
circumjacent  soil.  Of  the  16  columns 
of  the  church,  the  8  in  the  transept 
only  are  antique,  and  are  of  red  Egyp- 
tian granite,  with  attached  bases  of 
white  mai'ble.  The  others,  of  brick, 
covered  with  painted  stucco,  in  imi- 
tation of  granite,  were  added  by  Van- 
vitelli. In  the  circular  vestibule  are 
the  tombs  of  &ilvator  Rosa;  of  Carlo 
Maratta;  of  Cardinal  Parisio,  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  at  Bologna; 
and  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Alciati, . 
the  learned  chancellor  of  Rome  under 
Pius  IV.  The  tomb  of  Salvator  Rosa 
(167'))  has  an  inscription  which  de- 
scribes him  as  the  'VPictorum  sui 
temporis  nulli  secundum,  poetarum 
omnium  temporum  principibus  parem ;" 
a  friendly  eulogy,  which  the  judgment 
of  posterity  has  not  confirmed.  On 
one  sideof  the  entrance  to  the  great  hall 
is  the  noble  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  by  the 
French  sculptor  Houdon,  It  is  recorded 
that  Clement  XIV.  was  a  great  admirer 
of  this  statue :  *'  1 1  would  speak,'*  he  said, 
"  if  the  rule  of  his  order  did  not  pre- 
scribe silence."  The  hall,  now  form- 
ing the  transept  of  the  ch.,  is  297^ 
feet  long,  91  feet  wide,  and  84  feet 
high :  the  length  of  the  present  nave 
from  the  entrance  to  the  high  altar  is 
336  ft.  The  granite  columns  are  each 
of  a  single  piece,  45  ft.  high  and  1 6  ft.  in 
circumference.  The  ancient  capitals, 
4  Corinthian  and  4  Composite,  are  of 
white  marble,  as  is  also  the  entablature, 
although  so  whitewashed  over  as  to 
make  them  have  the  look  of  stucco. 
This  ch.  contains  several  large  and 
fine  paintings  which  were  once  altar- 
pieces  in  St.  Peter's,  where  they  have 
been  replaced  by  copies  in  mosaic 
when  the  originals  were  transported' 
here  —  amongst  them  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  St.  Sebastian  by  Zhme- 
niohinOy  on  the  rt.-hand  side  of  the 
hi^h  altar;  it  is  22  ft.  high,  and, 
bemg  painted  on  the  wall,  it  was  re- 
moved with  consummate  skill  by  the 
engineer  Zabaglia.  Opposite  to  it  is 
the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord,  a  fine  work 
of  Carlo  Maratta»  The  other  paintings 
in  the  choir  are  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  hj  Bomaneili,  and  the  Death  of 
Ananias,  by  EoncalU,   The  8  pictures  in 
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the  transept,  commencing  on  the  rt.hand 
on  entering,  are,  1.  copies  of  Guido's 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  and  2 .  of  Vanni's 
Fall  of  Simon  Magus ;  on  the  opposite 
side,  3.  St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tabitha, 
by  Mancini,  and  4.  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Francis,  by  Musciano — the  landscape  in 
the  background  by  PavH  Brill ;  beyond 
the  entrance  to  the  choir,  5.  the  As- 
sumption, by  Bianchini ;  6.  the  Resus- 
citation of  Tabitha,  by  Constanzi;  whilst 
on  the  opposite  side  are,   7,  the  Fall 
of  Simon  Magus,  by  P.  Battoni;  and 
8.  St.  Basil  celebrating  Mass  before  the 
Emperor  Valens,  by  Subleyras.  At  each 
extremity    of  the  transept  are  large 
chapels   formed    out  of  halls  of  the 
baths;    that   on    the    rt.,  and   which 
formed  the  vestibule  to  Michel  Angelo's 
ch.,  is  dedicated  to  the  Beato  Niccolo 
Albergati ;  that  on  the  1.  to  St.  Bruno, 
over  the  altar  of  which  is  a  painting  of 
St.  Peter  appearing  to  some  Carthusian 
monks,  by  Odazzi,  and  on  the  sides  two, 
by  Trevisani,  of  the  death  of  the  Macca- 
bees.   On  the  pavement  of  the  great 
nave  is  the  meridian  line  traced  by 
Bianchini  and  Maraldi,  in  1701.    Be- 
hind the  ch.  is  the  Carthusian  con- 
vent,   with   its    magnificent    cloister 
designed  by  Michel  Angelo.    It  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  Orsini 
family.    The  cloister  is  surrounded  by 
a  portico  sustained  by  100  columns  of 
travertine  of  the  Doric  order,  forming 
four  fine    corridors.    These   columns 
have  been  barbarously  painted  over  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Christian  Exhi- 
bition  held   here   (1870),  to  imitate 
coloured  marbles.     In  the  centre  are 
the  immense  cypresses  planted  round 
the  fountain  by  Michel  Angelo  when 
he    built    the    cloister :     £ey    mea- 
sure 13  feet  in  circumference.    The 
"Pope's  oil-cellar,"  as  it  is  called,  ad- 
joining the  ch.,  is  a  low-arched  hall 
of  the  ancient  thermse,  containing  se- 
veral cisterns  or  reservoirs  sunk  deep 
in  the  ground,  where  the  supply  of  oil 
for  the  city  is  preserved  at  an  equable 
temperature.     Since  the  levelling  of 
the  adjoining  piazza  the  floor  of  the 
ch.,  which  was  considerably  below  the 
outer  surface,  is  now  on  a  level  with  it. 
8,  Maria  delV  Anima^  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 


Piazza  Navona,  begun  in  1400,  with 
monev  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by 
a  native  of  Germany,  and  completed 
from  the  designs  of  Giuliano  Sangallo. 
The  fine  interior,  supported  on  mas- 
sive pilasters,  contains  at  the  high 
altar  the  Madonna  with  angels  and 
saints,  by  Oiulio  Romano^  much  in- 
jured; an  indifferent  copy  of  the 
Pietk  of  Michel  Angelo,  by  Nanni  di 
Baccio  Bigio,  in  the  4th  chapel  on  rt. ; 
the  frescoes  of  Sicciolante  on  the  side 
walls  in  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  3rd 
on  rt.;  and  those  by  Francesco  Salviati  in 
that  of  the  Cristo  Morto,  4th  on  1. — ^the 
figure  of  our  Saviour  ascending  to  hea- 
ven, over  the  altar,  is  very  fine.  The 
handsome  monument  of  Fope  Adrian 
VI.,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  was 
designed  by  Baldassare  Feruzzi,  and 
executed  by  M,  Angelo  Sanese  and 
Niccolh  Triholo,  Upon  the  urn  lies  the 
statue  of  this  semi-barbarian  pontiff; 
above  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  be- 
tween St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  in 
the  niches  statues  of  the  four  cardinal 
Virtues ;  the  bas-relief  beneath  repre- 
sents the  entrance  of  the  Pope  into 
Rome.  Opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Adrian 
VI.  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  by 
German  artists  of  the  17th  cent.  On  the 
I.  side  of  the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  that 
of  Lucas  Holstenius  of  Hamburg,  the 
celebrated  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
In  the  passage  leading  to  the  sacristy 
is  a  bas-relief,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  re- 
presenting Gregory  XIII.  giving  him 
his  sword  of  command.  On  the  rt.  of 
the  principal  entrance  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Andrew  of  Austria,  by  ZH/- 
quesnoy  (ob.  1500),  and  on  the  1.  that  of 
Cardinal  Enckenworth  (ob.  1534),  an 
inferior  work.  S.  M.  dell'  Anima  is 
the  national  ch.  of  the  Germans,  and 
under  the  special  protection  of  Austria. 
A  large  hospital,  Xenodochiumy  for  per- 
sons of  the  German  natioD,  is  attached 
to  this  ch. 

j8^.  Maria  m  AquirOt  or  degli  OrfaneUiy 
in  the  Piazza  Capranica,  on  the  site  of 
a  ch.  of  the  4th  cent.  The  name  of 
Aquiro  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
EquericB^  the  stadium  of  a  circus  which 
stood  here.  The  present  ch.,  which  has 
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recently  undergone  a  complete  restora- 
tion, is  annexed  to  a  College  of  Orphans 
founded  by  Paur  III.  The  frescoes 
are  by  Mariani  and  his  pnpils.  This  ch. 
and  the  adjoining  Piazza  Gapranica  are 
believed  to  occupy  the  sites  of  a  por- 
tico and  temple  dedicated  by  Hadrian 
to  Matidia,  the  sister  of  his  wife. 

S,  Maria  di  Ara  Cceli, — ^The  ch.  is  of 
high  antiquity,  probably  as  old  as  the 
6  th  century,  when  it  was  dedicated  by 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  as  Sancta  Maria  in 
Capitolio,     The  fa9ade  of  brickwork  is 
more  recent,  and  was  formerly  deco- 
rated with  mosaics ;  the  fragment  of 
Gothic  which  it  retains  in  its  rose  and 
pointed  windows,  cornice,  &c.,  would 
refer  it  to  the  14th  centy.   The  interior 
has  a  nave  and  2  aisles  separated  by 
22  columns    of    different   sizes    and 
materials',  taken  from  various  ancient 
buildings.     18  are  of  Egyptian  gra- 
nite, 2  fluted  of  white  marble,  and  2  of 
cippolino.    Their  bases  and  capitals 
are  also  dissimilar;  and  some  are  so 
much  shorter  than  the  others  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  raise  them  on 
pedestals  of  unequal  height.    On  the 
third  column  on  the  1.  of  the  main 
entrance  is  engraved,  in  letters  evi- 
dently   of  the   Imperial    period  —  a 
cvBicvLo  AVGV8TORUM.      It«  authen- 
ticity has  not  been  doubted,  and  it 
would  therefore  indicate  that  it  was 
brought  to  Rome  under  the  care  of  a 
servant  of  the  Emperors  (M.  Aurelius 
and  Lucius  Verus?).    The  floor  is  of 
mosaic,  of  an  ancient  kind,  encircling 
slabs  of  white  marble,  containing  some 
specimens  of  rare  varieties,  amongst 
which  a  great  abundance  of  green  or 
ophite  porphyry.   The  name  of  Ara 
Cceli  has  given  rise  to  considerable  con- 
troversy: the  tradition  of  the  Church 
tells  us  that  it  is  derived  from  the  altar 
erected  by  Augustus  to  commemorate 
the  prophecy  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl  re- 
specting the  coming  of  our  Saviour.  It 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  inscription  Ara 
primogeniti  Dei,  from  which  the  legend 
has  derived  the  modern  title.    Others 
reject  this, and  tell  us  that  the  ch.  in  the 
middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  S.  Maria 
in  AwocobUo,     The  ch.  and  adjoining 
convert  belonged  to  the  Benedictines 


until  1250,  when  Innocent  IV.  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
who  have  held  it  from  that  period 
to  the  present  time.    On  entering  by 
the  principal  door,   the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.  contains  an  admirable  series 
of  frescoes  by  Pintwricchio,  illustrating 
the  life  of  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena: 
they  were  restored  some  years  ago  by 
Camuccini,  and  represent  different  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  the  saint;  the 
principal  being  that  over  the  altar,  the 
preaching  of  the  saint,  with  a  glory  in 
heaven  surrounded  by  angels  above, 
and  on.  the  1.  wall  his  death.     On  the 
opposite  side  are  small  pictures  of  San 
Bernardino's    Vision    of    Christ,    his 
Penitence,  his  assuming  the  monastic 
habit,   &c.    &c.      The    paintings    of 
the  4  Evangelists    on    the   roof  are 
attributed    to    his    pupils    Ih'ancesco 
da    Citta    di    Castello    and    to    Lma 
SignorelK    The  floor  of  opus  Alexan- 
drinum,  in  this  chapel,  is  very  beau- 
tiful.   Of  the  other  pictures  in  the 
ch.  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
S.  Jerome  in  the  3rd  on  rt.  by  Giovanni 
de*  Vecchi;   the  paintings  in  the  8th 
chapel  on  1.  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cor- 
tona,  representing  the  Conversion  and 
Death  of  the  Saint,  by  Benefiel ;  the 
Transfiguration,  in  the  2nd  chapel  on 
same  side,  cited  by  Lanzi  among  those 
works  of  Girolamo  Sicciolante  in  which 
he  approached  nearest  to  Raphael ;  and 
the  fi*escoes  on  the  roof  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  3rd  on  1.,  by 
Niccolb  da  Pesaro,'  In  the  Savelli  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis,  forming  the 
rt.-hand  transept,  are  the  Gothic  monu- 
ments of  Luca  Savelli  (1266),  the  fa- 
ther of  Pope  Honorius  IV.,  and  of  his 
son  Pandolfo,  by  Agostino  and  Agnolo 
da  Siena,  from  the  designs  of  Giotto ; 
the  base  on  which  it  rests  is  formed 
by    a    pagan    sarcophagus     covered 
with  Bacchanalian  bas-reliefs,  wreaths 
of  flowers,    fruit,  and  animals :    op- 
posite   is    that    of    Vana   Aldobran- 
desca,  the  mother  of  the  Pope,  upon 
which  lies  the   statue  of  the  Pontiff 
himself,  removed  hereby  Paul  III.  from 
his  monument  which  stood  in  the  old 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's.    The  painting 
of  St.  Francis,  over  the  altar,  is  by 
Trevignano,     In  the  choir,  on   1.    of 
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the  high  altar,  is  the  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Giambattista  Savelli  (ob.  149S),  a 
good  specimen  of  the  school  of  Sanso- 
vino ;  and  on  the  floor  the  gravestone, 
nearly  effaced,  of  Sigismondo  Conti, 
secretary  to  Julius  II.,  for  whom 
Raphael  painted  the  celebrated  Ma- 
donna da  Foligno  in  1512.  This  ex- 
quisite work,  which  stood  over  the 
high  altar  in  this  church,  was  removed 
to  the  convent  of  the  Contesse  at 
Foligno  in  1565,  when  Conti's  sister 
became  a  nun  in  that  establishment. 
The  celebrated  traveller  of  the  14th 
centjr.,  Pietro  della  Valle,  is  buried 
outside  the  1st  chapel  in  the  rt.  aisle. 
Another  interesting  tomb,  in  the  1. 
transept,  without  an  inscription,  is 
the  Gothic  monument  of  Cardinal 
Matteo  di  Acquasparta,  general  of 
the  Franciscans  (1302),  who  was 
employed  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  Florentines, 
and  praised  by  Dante  for  the  mo- 
deration with  which  he  adminis- 
tered the  rules  of  his  order ;  on  the 
urn  lies  a  good  figure  of  the  deceased, 
and  above  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  with 
2  Saints  :  this  tomb  has  been  attri- 
bated  to  the  Cosimatis.  The  2  Gothic 
ambones  at  the  extremity  of  the  nave 
are  covered  with  handisome  mosaic 
work.  Some  of  the  small  arches  on 
the  front  are  perfect  bijous  in  this 
class  of  art ;  they  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  choir,  when  it  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave,  until  the  16th  centy., 
when  the  present  one  was  erected 
behind  the  high  altar;  on  the  pier 
near  the  Gospel  Ambo  has  been 
placed  the  gravestone  of  Catherine 
Queen  of  Bosnia,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1478,  having  previously  made  over  her 
kingdom,  overrun  by  the  Turks,  to 
Sixtas  V.  The  insulated  octagonal 
chapel  in  the  1.  transept,  dedicated  to 
S.  Helena,  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  that  raised  by  Augustus,  the 
Ara  primogeniti  Dei  above  mentioned. 
The  altar-table,  an  urn  of  red  porphyry, 
once  contained  the  body  of  the  mother 
of  Constantino.  The  present  chapel 
was  erected  after  1798,  when  a  pre- 
existing one  of  the  17th  centy.  was 
destroyed.  On  the  wall  of  the  tran- 
sept, near  this  altar,  is  the  slab  tomb- 


stone of  Felice  di  Fredi  (ob.  1529), 
recording  the  discovery  by  him  of 
the  celebrated  group  of  Laocoon  and 
his  sons,  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 
The  Ara  Coeli  is  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Romans  on  account  of  a 
miracle-working  figure  of  the  infant 
Saviour,  the  Santissimo  Barnbino^  whose 
powers  in  curing  the  sick  have  given 
It  extraordinary  popularity.  The  le- 
gend tells  us  that  it  was  carved  by  a 
pilgrim  out  of  a  tree  which  grew  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  painted  by 
St.  Luke  while  the  pilgrim  was  sleep- 
ing over  his  work.  The  hambmo  is 
richly  decorated  with  gems  and  jewel- 
lery, the  offerings  of  the  pious,  and  is 
held  in  such  sanctity  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, that  it  was  said  to  receive  at 
one  time  more  fees  than  any  physician 
in  Rome.  In  the  early  part  of  1849  the 
Republican  triumvirate  made  the  monks 
a  present  of  the  pope's  state  coach 
for  the  use  of  the  bambino :  but  after 
the  return  of  his  Holiness  the  gorgeous 
vehicle  was  taken  from  them,  and  the 
bambino  again  resumed  the  old  brown 
vehicle  in  which  for  many  years  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay  its  visits  to 
the  sick.  The  Festival  of  the  Presepe, 
or  of  the  Bambino,  which  continues 
from  Christmas-day  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  is  attended  by  crowds  of 
peasantry  from  all  parts  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  2nd  chapel  in 
the  1.  aisle  is  converted  on  this  occa- 
sion into  a  kind  of  theatrical  stage,  on 
which  the  Nativity  is  represented  by 
figures  as  large  as  life,  personifying 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  the 
Magi,  with  the  Virgin  kneeling  before 
the  image  in  a  tawdry  theatrical  cos- 
tume. During  this  festival,  and  es- 
Secially  on  the  26th  of  Dec.  and  on  the 
ay  of  the  Epiphany,  a  singular  exhibi- 
tion takes  place.  A  kind  of  stage  is 
erected  in  the  nave  opposite  the  Presepe, 
on  which  children  are  made  to  declaim, 
and  act  certain  sacred  dramas  in  con- 
nection with  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour. 
This  takes  place  generally  between  3 
and  4  o'clock  in  the  evening.  To  the 
English  traveller  the  ch.  of  the  Ara 
Coeli  has  a  peculiar  interest  from  its 
connexion  with  the  greatest  of  our  his- 
torians, Gibbon.    It  was  in  it,  as  )i9 
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himself  tells  us,  that  "on  the  15th  of 
October,  1764,"  as  he  "sat  musing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while 
the  barefooted  friars  were  singing  ves- 
pers, that  the  idea  of  writing  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  city  first  started 
to  his  mind."  In  front  of  the  ch.  are 
the  124  marble  steps  erected  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Quirinus  on  the 
Qoirinal.  An  inscription  on  the  left  of 
the  great  entrance  states  that  they  were 
constructed  in  1348,  the  year  of  the 
plague,  by  Maestro  Lorenzo  Andreozzi, 
of  the  Rione  Colonna,  the  expenses 
being  defrayed  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions. Before  the  principal  entrance 
lies  buried  Flavio  biondo,  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  Roman  antiquities'in 
the  1 5th  centy.,  but  the  inscription  upon 
the  slab  tomb  has  been  entirely  eti^ced. 
The  floor  of  the  ch.  is  covered  with 
slab  tombs,  on  many  of  which  the 
inscriptions  are  no  longer  legible :  they 
are,  however,  interesting  from  the 
costumes  of  different  periods  of  me- 
diaeval history.  One  of  these  tomb- 
stones in  the  pavement  near  the  end  of 
the  left  aisle  bears  the  name  of  Dona- 
bello  (opus  Donatelli).  The  Ara  Ooeli 
having  been  a  favourite  place  of  inter- 
ment, as  were  the  churches  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan orders  generally,  and  here  espe- 
cially of  the  local  or  Capitoline  nobility. 
The  adjoining  convent  is  very  large, 
consisting  of  the  palace  of  the  popes, 
erected  by  Paul  II.  on  the  Capitoline, 
and  given  by  Sixtus  IX.  to  the  Francis- 
cans ;  the  library  is  extensive,  and  rich 
in  ecclesiastical  literature.  The  head  of 
the  order  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
known  as  the  Grey  Friars  in  England, 
resides  here. 

S,  Maria  Aventinense^  called  also  il 
PHoratOf  from  a  priory  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta  to  which  it  is  attached,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fine  views 
which  it  commands  over  a  large  extent 
of  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  ch., 
which  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Bona  Dea,  was  restored 
in  1765  by  Cardinal  RJezzonico,  from 
the  designs  of  Piranesi,  who  has  over- 
loaded  it  with  ornaments.  An  an- 
tique marble  sarcophagus,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Muses,  serves  as  the  tomb 


of  a  Bishop  Spinelli.  There  are  two 
tombs  of  members  of  the  Caraffa  and 
Caracciolo  families  of  the  16th  centy. ; 
a  ciborium  of  an  early  Christian  period, 
with  rude  reliefs  of  the  Evangelists ;  and 
the  statue  of  Piranesi  the  engraver,  who 
is  buried  here.  The  ch.  suffered  greatly 
in  1849  from  the  French  artillery, 
the  besieged  having  placed  a  formid- 
able battery  in  front  of  it,  which  it 
became  necessary  to  silence.  This 
ch.  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  patrician  Alberic,  who  gave  it  to 
St.  Odo  of  Cluny,  the  great  monastic 
reformer  of  the  13th  centy. ;  here 
Gregorv  VII.  (Hildebrand)  passed  his 
early  days  with  his  uncle,  who  was 
prior  of  the  convent ;  and  here  took 
place  the  election  of  Cardinal  Octavian 
to  the  papacy,  as  Victor  II.  The  view 
of  St.  I*eter*s  looking  down  the  avenue 
of  ilexes,  by  which  the  visitor  enters 
the  grounds,  is  very  fine,  and  even 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  gate  by 
which  he  is  admitted.  A  more  detailed 
account  of  the  several  ancient  edifices 
on  the  Aventine  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  8,  Sabina  (see  Index). 

S.  -Maria  in  Campiteliif  also  called 
S,  Maria  in  Portico,  in  the  square 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  Capitol, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Carceres  of  the 
Flaminian  Circus,  built  in  1659,  by 
Alexander  VII.,  the  architect  being 
Rinaldi  ;  it  is  a  fine  building,  internally 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  it  contains  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  said  to  have  stayed  the  pestilence  in 
Rome  at  that  period.  The  picture 
over  the  altar  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  the 
rt.,  representing  the  Descent  of  the 
Spirit,  IS  by  Luca  Giordano.  The  highly 
decorated  chapel  in  the  opposite  aisle 
belongs  to  the  Altieri  family.  In  one 
of  th£  ovals  at  the  base  of  the  dome 
are  2  portions  of  a  spiral  column  of 
translucid  oriental  alabaster,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Portico  of  Octavia,  from  its 
vicinity  to  which  this  ch.  is  also  called 
S.  Maria  in  Portico.  There  is  a  good 
sepulchral  monument  to  Card.  Pacca, 
the  minister  and  companion  of  Pius 
VII.  in  his  exUe,  by  Pettrich  of  Dres- 
iden,  in  the  rt.-haud  trjinsept.     The 
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name  of  Campitelli  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  Campfis  teliy  the  area  before 
a  temple  of  Bellona  which  stood  here- 
abouts, where,  on  war  being  declared,  a 
javelin  or  tehis  was  hurled,  to  indicate 
the  impending  hostilities.  The  large 
palace  in  front  belongs  to  the  Caval- 
letti  family. 

8.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  in  the  Piazza  of 
La  Bocca  della  Verita,  already  noticed 
under  the  Antiquities  (p.  39)  as  stand- 
ing on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  S.  Dionysius  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury. It  was  restored  by  Adrian  I.  in 
782,  in  the  form  -of  a  basilica.  Being 
intended  for  the  Greek  exiles  who 
were  driven  from  the  East  by  the 
Iconoclasts  under  Constantine  Copro- 
nimus,  and  having  a  Schola,  or  hall  of 
meeting,  attached  to  it  for  their  use, 
it  acquired  from  that  circumstance 
the  name  of  S,  Maria  Schola  Greca^  by 
which  it  is  mentioned  by  Siric  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  visited 
Home  in  990:  in  later  times  the 
name  of  Bocca  della  Veritk  has 
been  given  to  it  by  the  lower  orders, 
from  the  marble  mask  which  we  see 
under  the  portico.  The  name  of 
Cosmedin  is  supposed  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  ornaments  of  the  ch. 
{Koffixos)^  but  we  find  churches  bear- 
ing the  same  name  at  Constantinople 
and  Ravenna.  It  has  a  nave  origin- 
ally divided  from  2  side  aisles  by 
12  ancient  marble  columns,  some  of 
which  are  built  up  into  the  piers  and 
walls  of  the  choir.  Before  the  high 
altar  is  the  raised  floor  of  the  ancient 
choir,  as  in  some  of  the  early  Christian 
churches,  with  ambones  on  each  side, 
of  the  11th  centy.,  and  a  torse  mosaic 
candelabrum,  alongside  that  of  the  Gos- 
pel, made  prol^ably  in  the  13th  centy. ; 
the  pavement  is  of  (^us  Alexandrinum, 
The  Gothic  canopy  over  the  high 
altar  is  supported  by  4  columns  of  red 
Egyptian  granite;  beneath  is  a  red 
granite  urn;  and  behind,  an  epis- 
copal chair  of  the  time  of  Calixtus 
II.,  early  in  the  12th  centy.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  in  the  tribune  is  a 
good  specimen  of  early  art ;  it  bears 
a  Greek  inscription.    Although  said  to 


have' been  brought  by  the  Greeks  when 
they  fled  from  Constantinople,  it  is 
more  probably  an  Italian  work  of  the 
13th  century.  The  tabernacle  of  white 
marble  and  mosaic  is  by  Diodato  Cosi- 
mati.  There  is  an  interesting  mosaic 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  of  the 
time  of  John  VII.  (705),  in  the  sa- 
cristy of  this  ch.,  brought  from  the 
old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  Beneath  the 
choir  there  is  a  large  crypt,  divided 
into  a  nave  and  side  aisles ;  here  are 
preserved  a  curious  collection  of  relics 
of  saints,  each  bone  regularly  labelled 
with  the  name  of  its  owner:  amongst 
others  a  piece  of  St.  Patrick's  skull 
will  not  fail  to  prove  interesting  to 
our  Irish  countrymen.  This  singular 
museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  Ash 
Wednesday.  The  ch.  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  learned  Crescimbeni,  the  founder 
and  historian  of  the  Arcadian  Aca- 
demy, who  died  in  1728,  being  one  of 
its  canons.  Under  the  portico  are 
several  mediseval  inscriptions  and 
sculptures ;  amongst  the  latter  a  very 
rude  bas-relief  of  arches,  representing 
the  house  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  which 
stood  in  the  Via  Lata,  of  the  8th 
cent. ;  a  canopied  tomb  of  Card.  Alfano 
Lima,  who  laid  down  the  mosaic 
pavement  in  the  ch.  in  1123;  and  the 
ancient  marble  mask,  once  Uie  mouth 
of  a  drain,  known  as  the  Bocca  della 
Veritk.  Although  the  elegant  Bell- 
tower  or  Campanile  has  been  referred 
to  the  time  of  Adrian  I.,  it  is  more 
probably  of  the  12th  or  13th  cent. 

S.  Maria  di  Loreto,  a  handsome  octa- 
gonal ch.  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  forum  of  Trajan,  erected  by  Antonio 
di  Sangallo  in  1507,  with  a  double 
dome,  in  8  compartments,  surmounted 
by  a  high  lantern.  It  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  statue,  in  the  2nd  chapel 
on  rt.,  of  St.  Susanna  by  Fiammingo, 
one  of  the  fine  specimens  of  modem 
sculpture  in  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most 
classical  works  produced  by  the  school 
of  Bernini.  In  the  1st  chapel  on  rt.  are 
mosaic  pictures  of  Sta.  Barbara  and  2 
other  saints,  by  Rosetti  (1594) ;  and  at 
the  high  altar  a  painting  of  the  school 
of  Perugino,  This  ch.  belongs  to  the 
corporation  of  bakers,  whose  hospital 
is  behind  it. 
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S,  Maria  ad  Martyres.    See  Pantheon, 

S,  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  so  called 
from  standing  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  dedicated  by  Pompey  after 
his  victories  in  Asia.  It  was  re- 
built in  1370  under  Gregory  XI.,  and 
panted  to  the  Dominican  monks.  It 
is  the  only  ch.  in  Rome  in  the  Pointed 
style  that  has  retained  its  original 
architecture.  On  the  bare  and  unfi- 
nished fa9ade  are  inscriptions  marking 
the  height  of  the  waters  in  different 
inundations  of  the  Tiber  from  1422  to 
1870.  The  interior,  imposing  before 
the  late  restorations,  executed  between 
1849  and  1854,  at  an  expense  of  125,000 
scudi,  is  now  magnificently  gaudy, 
the  walls  and  columns  being  covered 
with  coloured  stucco,  cippolino  marble, 
and  gilding,  and  the  roof  painted  in 
the  most  florid  style  of  Gothic  decora- 
tion. In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  rt. 
is  the  tomb  of  Princess  Colonna,  who 
died  of  cholera,  in  1868,  at  Genzano : 
her  bust  is  by  Giacometti ;  the  S. 
Lodovico  Bertrando,  by  Baciccio;  the 
Gabrielli  chapel,  the  3rd  on  the  rt., 
has  some  good  frescoes  on  the  roof, 
by  Musciano,  The  chapel  of  the  An- 
nunciation (4th  on  the  rt.),  the  vault 
painted  by  Cesare  Nebbia,  contains  a 
beautiful  altarpiece  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, on  a  gold  ground,  attributed  to  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  but  more  probably  by 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  the  painter  having  in- 
troduced the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Torre- 
cremata,  the  founder  of  the  confrater- 
nity for  distributing  marriage  portions 
to  females  in  1460,  and  the  tomb  of 
Urban  VII.  by  Buonvicino,  In  the  next 
or  Aldobrandini  chapel,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Giac.  della  Porta,  is  a  Last 
Supper,  by  Baroccio,  The  father  and 
mother  of  Clement  VIII.  are  interred 
here  ;  the  recumbent  statues  on  their 
monuments,  as  well  as  those  of  Charity 
and  of  St.  Sebastian  in  the  niches,  are 
by  Cordieri ;  that  of  Religion  is  by 
Mariani ;  the  statue  of  Clement  VIII. 
is  by  IppoHto  Buzio,  The  2  sepulchral 
monuments  in  the  next  chapel  of  Bene- 
detto Superanzio,  bishop  of  Nicosa, 
and  of  Coca,  bishop  of  Calahorra,  are 
good  specimens  of  the  16  th  century. 
One  of  the  sons  of  William  Wilber- 


force,  a  convert  to  Romanism,  who 
died  at  Albano  in  1857,  has  a  sepulchral 
slab  in  a  corner  of  this  chapel.  In  the 
small  Gothic  chapel  opening  out  of  the 
rt.  transept  is  a  Crucifix  attributed 
to  Giotto,  The  Chapel  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt. 
transept,  has  some  interesting  fres- 
coes, representing  events  in  the  life 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Filippino 
Lippi,  The  picture  over  the  altar  re- 
presents the  Annunciation,  in  which 
Cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa,  the  founder 
of  the  chapel,  is  presented  to  the  Vir^n 
by  St.  Thomas — the  Assumption  with 
the  Apostles  below ;  the  great  compo- 
sition on  the  rt.-hand  wall,  of  the 
Disputation  of  St.  Thomas,  is  very 
fine ;  the  frescoes  behind  the  altar  have 
been  too  much  restored.  The  roof, 
painted  by  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  con- 
tains 4  sibyls  surrounded  by  groups  of 
angels.  The  tomb  of  Paul  IV.,  of  the 
Caraffa  family,  is  from  the  designs  of 
Pirro  Ligorio.  The  statue  of  the  old  man, 
the  founder  of  the  Inquisition,  was  ex- 
ecuted by  the  brothers  Casignola,  So 
unpopular  was  this  pope  that  another 
statue  of  him  was  hurled  into  the  Tiber 
on  his  death.  The  next,  or  Altieri 
chapel,  has  an  altarpiece  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  representing  5  saints  canon- 
ised by  Clement  X.  conducted  before 
the  Virgin  by  St.  Peter.  In  the  ad- 
joining chapel  of  the  Rosary,  the 
paintings  on  the  side  walls,  much  in- 
jured, of  the  history  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  are  by  Giovanni  de*  Vecchi;  the 
ceiling,  representing  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Rosary,  by  Maroello  Venusti,  Be- 
tween the  chapel  of  the  Altieris  and  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  rt.  transept, 
is  the  Gothic  tomb  of  Guillaume  Du- 
rand  (ob.  1304),  the  learned  bishop  of 
Mende,  author  of  the  *  Rationale  Divi- 
norum  Officiorum,*  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  book  printed  with  move- 
able types.  His  tomb  is  remarkable  for 
its  mosaics,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  enthroned,  with  the  bishop, 
St.  Dominick,  St.  Matthew,  and  other 
saints,  and  sculptures  by  Giovanni 
Cosmati,  On  the  1.  of  the  high  altar 
is  the  statue  of  Christ  by  Michel  An- 
gelo,  one  of  his  finest  single  figures, 
highly  finished,  although  perhaps  de- 
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ficient  in  that  expression  of  divinity 
which  we  look  for  in  a  representation 
of  the  Saviour.    This  statue  is  men- 
tioned  in    the    letter  of   Francis  I. 
to  Michel  Angelo,   referred  to  at  p. 
1 23,  in  our  account  of  the  Pieta  in  St. 
Peter's,  as  one  of  those  works  which 
made  the  king  desirous  to  enrich  his 
chapel  at  Paris  with  some  productions 
of  the  same  matchless  genius.    In  the 
corresponding  place  on  the  other  side 
is  a  good  modern  one  of  St.  John,  by 
Obicci,    Behind  the  high  altar  is  the 
choir,  containing  the   monuments  of 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  designed  by 
Baccio  Bandinellu  The  statue  of  Leo  is 
by  Raffaeleda  Montelupo,  that  of  Clement 
by  Nanni  d\  Baccio  Bigio,    The  floor, 
which  has  been  recently  new-laid    in 
marble,  was  covered  with  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions, chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries connected  with  the  Dominican 
Order.  Below  the  monument  of  Leo  is 
the  gravestone  of  the  celebrated  Cardi- 
nal Bembo,  the  friend  of  Michel  An- 
gelo,  of  Raphael,  and  Ariosto,  and  one 
of  the  great  restorers  of  letters  in  the 
16th  century.    Ranged  in  a  semicircle 
beyond  are  the  modern  inscriptions  to 
Cardinal  Casanate,  the  founder  of  the 
library  which  bears  his  name,  to  Padre 
Mammachi,  and  to  Cardinal  Howard, 
a  gravestone  interesting  to    English 
travellers.  Cardinal  Howard  was  Great 
Almoner  of  England,  and  grandson  to 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel.    He  died  at 
Rome  in  1694,  aged  61.    It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  in  their  rage  for  restora- 
tion, the  friars  have  torn  up  all  the 
original  gravestones  of  the  choir  and 
aisles,  and  that  the  present  inscrip- 
tions do  not  mark  the  places  under  which 
the  remains  of  the  persons  referred 
to  once  lay.     It  is  even  stated  that, 
with    the   still   less    laudable    object 
of  increasing  the  extent  of  the  vault 
accommodation,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  augmenting  their  worldly  means 
from   burial-fees,    the  whole   of  the 
original  vaults  have  been  pulled  down, 
and  their  contents  removed  pele-mele 
into  a  remote  comer.     It  is  certain 
that  the  vaults  have  been  rebuilt  and 
are  very  extensive,  and  would  have 
been  a  source  of   great  gain  to  the 
friars,  had  intramural  interment  been 


still  permitted.      The  high  altar  has 
been  gorgeously  restored)  and  the  bodjr 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  transferred 
from  the  chapel  of  the  Rosarjr,  placed 
beneath  in  an  open  shrine,  in  which  she 
is  represented,  in  the  habit  of  her  order, 
extended  upon  a  sarcophagus,  round 
which  tapers  are  always  burning.    The 
modem  painted  glass  in  the  windows  of 
the  choir  is  good,  representing  6  saints 
of  the  Dominican  order.    It  was  exe- 
cjited  by  Berlini  of  Milan  from  the 
designs  of  Riccardi,  a  painter  of  Parma. 
A  passage  out  of  the  1.  transept  leads  to 
the  sacristy,  over  the  altar  in  which  is 
a  Crucifixion   by  Andrea  Sacchi ;  and 
over  the  door  leading  to  it  from  the  ch. 
a  fresco  representing  the  Election  of 
Eugenius  IV,  and  Nicolas  V.,  both  of 
which  took  place  here  in  1431  and  1447. 
Behind  the  sacristy  is  a  chapel,,  with 
some    paintings    attributed    to    Pem- 
gino ;  the  walls  are  those  from  a  room 
in  a  house  in  the  adjoining  Via  de 
Santa  Chiara,    in    which    St.   Cathe- 
rine of  Siena  died  in  1380.    Return- 
ing to  the  ch.,  the  principal  chapel 
in  the  1.  transept,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Dominick,  has  some  good  co- 
lumns' of  black  marble,  aud  contains 
the  monument  of  Benedict  XIII.  by 
Carlo  Marchionni,     In  the  chapel  of  S. 
Vincenzo  Ferrerio,  4th  out  of  the  1. 
aisle,  is  a  picture  of  the  saint  by  Ber* 
nardo  Castelli,  the  Genoese  painter  and 
the  friend  of  Tasso.    In  the  Srd  or  next 
chapel,  belonging  to  the  Maffei  &mily 
of  Verona,  is  a  small  statue  of  St. 
Sebastian,  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  altar> 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole.     The  monuments 
to  two  of  the  Maffeis  are  good  speci* 
mens  of  the    cinquecento   sepulchral 
style.    There   are    several    other    in- 
teresting monuments  in  this  ch.      In 
the  passage    leading   to  the  door  on 
the  1.  of  the  choir  are  the  tombs  of 
Cardinal   Alessandrinus,  by   Oiacomo 
delta  Porta ;  of  Cardinal  Pimentel,  by 
Bernini;  and  of  Cardinal  Bonelli,  by 
Carlo  Rainaldi,     Near  them,  let  into 
the  wall,  is   the  recumbent  figure  in 
relief  of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  the 
celebrated   painter,  who  died  in  the 
adjoining  convent,  and  whose   devo- 
tional works  and  purity  of  life  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  inscription : — 
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**  Kon  mihi  sit  lancli  quod  eram  velnt  alter 
Apelles, 
Sed  quod  lacra  tuis  omnia,  GLTiste,  dabam : 
Altera  nam  terris  opera  extant,  altera  coelo 
Urbs  me  Joannem  Flos  tulit  Etrurls." 

Fra  Angelico  is.  represented  as  an 
emaciated  figure  in  the  habit  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominick,  to  which  he 
belonged ;  at  the  feet  is  written,  "  Ilic 
jacet  Venel^  Picto  Fr.  Jd.  de  Fid,  ordls 
Predicatd,  1455/*  This  monument, 
now  near  one  of  the  side-doors,  was 
executed  bj  order  of  Pope  Nicholas  V., 
who  is  supposed  to  have  written  the 
inscriptions.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  the 
sepulchre  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Latmtis  (Orsini).  On  the  last  pilaster 
of  the  nave  is  the  monument  of  Ra- 
phael  Fabretti,  a  learned  antiquary 
from  Urbino,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1 700.  Near  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  ch.  are  some  monuments  worthy  of 
notice :  of  Francesco  Tornabuoni,  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole ;  that  of  Cardinal  Te- 
baldi,  near  to  it,  is  by  Andrea  del  Veroo 
chio ;  and  of  one  of  the  Pucci  family,  by 
Giac,  della  Porta,  The  memorial  to 
Paulus  Manutius,  the  son  of  Aldus, 
who  died  at  Rome  in  1574,  and 
was  buried  here,  has  disappeared, 
like  many  others,  during  the  recent 
restorations.  The  Festival  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the  7th  March, 
is  observed  in  this  ch.  with  great  so- 
lemnity, and  high  mass  is  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals. 

The  Monastery f  once  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Dominicans,  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Treasury, 

It  was  in  one  of  its  halls  that  took 
place  the  trial  of  Galileo,  and  were 
pronounced  his  sentence  and  retractation^ 
on  the  22nd  June  1633,  amongst  the  most 
disgraceful  events  in  the  long  history 
of  this  much-dreaded  tribunal.  The 
story  of  this  persecution  may  be  briefly 
told:  Galileo,  formerly  the  friend  of 
the  then  reigning  Pontiff,  Urban  VIII., 
having  obtained  previously  the  permis- 
sion of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at 
Rome,  published  his  celebrated  Dia- 
logues, m  which  he  propounded  that, 
instead  of  its  being  the  earth,  as  then 
believed,  the  sun  was  the  centre  of 
our  planetary  system,  or,  as  it  was 


designated,  of  the  world,  and  that  our 
planet  had  a  proper  motion,  and  re- 
volved round  the  sun.  These  two 
propositions,  now  proved  to  be  correct, 
were  in  the  17th  centy.  considered 
heretical,  and,  as  the  sentence  of  his 
judges  stated,  absurd  in  philosophy  and 
in  opposition  to  Holy  Writ.  Denounced 
by  the  friends  of  the  pope,  and  aban- 
doned by  the  latter,  the  septuagenarian 
was,  during  the  depth  of  winter, 
dragged  from  Florence  to  Rome, 
thrown  into  the  prisons  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  probablv  submitted  to  the 
torture,  for  the  evidence  on  the  latter 
point  is  singularly  conflicting,  and 
ultimately  brought  before  the  tribunal 
sitting  here,  a  court  consisting  of  10 
cardinals,  at  the  head  of  which  sat  one 
bearing  the  name  of  Borgia,  and  com- 
posed of  creatures  of  Urban  VIII. 
Before  this  court  the  illustrious  Floren- 
tine was  obliged  to  recant  on  his 
knees  before  receiving  absolution.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that,  on  rising 
after  having  made  his  so-called  sub- 
mission to  the  malice  and  ignorance 
of  his  persecutors,  Galileo  is  said  to 
have,  in  an  under  tone,  pronounced 
those  celebrated  words,  ''E  pur  si 
muove,"  after  having  abjured  the 
earth's  motion  as  an  heretical,  ac» 
cursed,  and  detestable  doctrine. 

The  Convent  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Campensis,  erected 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  a  portion  of  which 
still  existed  in  the  17th  centy.,  between 
which  and  the  Piazza  di  Sant'  Ignazio 
was  another  of  Isis ;  and  farther  south 
that  of  Serapis,  on  which  stand  the  ch. 
and  convent  of  S,  Stefano  in  Cacco, 

The  Library  of  the  Minerva,  called 
the  Biblioteca  Casanatense,  from  Car- 
dinal Casanate,  who  founded  it  in  1 700, 
contains  upwards  of  120,000  printed 
books  and  4500  M^.  The  most  an- 
cient of  the  latter  is  a  Pontifical  on 
parchment  of  the  9th  century,  with 
illuminated  miniatures.  A  large  Bible 
on  parchment,  stamped  by  hand  with 
wooden  characters,  is  interesting  in 
the  history  of  printing.  This  li- 
brary is  richer  in  printed  books  than 
any  other  in  Rome,  and  is  only 
surpassed   by  the  Vatican  in  manu- 
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scripts.  It  is  open  .daily  from  7^  to 
10}  A.M.,  at  all  seasons,  and  for  2 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  which  vary 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year.  The 
entrance  from  the  interior  of  the  Con- 
vent is  near  the  door  leading  to  the 
sacristy. 

iS',  Maria  di  Monte  Santo,  and  S,  Maria 
dei  Miracoliy  the  twin  churches  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini  and  Bainaldi,  at 
the  expense  of  Card.  Gastaldi,  trea- 
surer to  Alexander  VII.  In  the  latter 
is  the  tomb  of  the  founder  with  sculp- 
tures hy  Lucenti  and  iJogry »;  and  in  S. 
Maria  di  Monte  Santo,  on  the  1.  of  the 
high  altar,  a  good  painting  of  SS. 
James  and  Francis  before  the  Virgin, 
by  Carlo  Maratta :  the  painting  repre- 
senting events  in  the  life  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  in  the  2nd  chapel 
on  1.,  is  by  Gimignani, 

During  Advent  and  Lent  sermons 
in  Englisb  are  frequently  preached  in 
this  ch.  with  a  view  to  attract  Pro- 
testant congregations  from  the  British 
and  American  places  of  worship  outside 
the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

S»  Maria  in  Montey  the  principal  ch. 
of  the  very  populous  quarter  which 
bears  that  name.  It  contains  some 
paintings  by  the  Zuccheris,  Baglioni, 
and  Nicola  aa  Pesaro.  The  tomb  of  S. 
Benoit  Labre,  of  the  creation  of  Pius 
IX.,  who  made  so  much  noise  of  late 
years,  for  the  singular  reasons  assigned 
for  his  canonization,  is  in  this  ch. 

S,  Maria  della  Navicella,  also  called 
S,M,  in  Domnica,  on  the  Cajlian,  the  first 
name  from  a  small  marble  ship  which 
Leo  X.  placed  in  froiit  of  it,  a  copy 
of  an  ancient  one  which  stood  here. 
The  ch.  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Rome,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  S. 
Ciriaca,  which  stood  where  the  foreign 
soldiers  were  quartered  on  the  Mons 
Cselius — the  Castra  Peregrinorum,  It 
was  entirely  restored  by^  Leo  X., 
when  titular  Cardinal  of  this  ch.,  and 
from  the  designs  of  Raphael.  The  Do- 
ric portico  is  by  Michel  Angelo.  The 
interior  has  18  fine  columns  of  grey 
granite.      The   frieze  over  the  win- 


dows of  the  nave  is  painted  in 
chiaroscuro  by  Giulio  Romano  and 
Pierino  del  Vaga.  The  mosaics  on  the 
vault  of  the  tribune  are  of  the  9  th 
century,  when  the  ch.  was  restored 
under  Paschal  I.,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  early  date  and  rude  exe- 
cution; they  represent  Christ  with 
angels  and  6  apostles,  and  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  Paschal  I.  at  her  feet, 
whose  monogram  is  upon  the  centre 
of  the  arch.  This  ch.  is  open  all  day 
during  the  2nd  Sunday  in  Lent.  Be- 
tween S.  M.  della  Navicella  and  the 
Arch  of  Dolabella  there  is  a  fine  cir- 
cular arch  of  marble,  built  into  the  wall 
of  the  Villa  Mattei,  with  a  tribune  over 
it,  which  contains  a  mosaic  of  the  Sa- 
viour having  on  either  side  a  slave,  this 
convent  of  La  Trinitk  having  belonged 
to  an  order  whose  principal  object  was 
to  redeem  Christians  carried  off  by  the 
Barbary  pirates;  near  it  was  the  en- 
trance to  the  convent  attached  to  the 
ch.  of  S.  Tomasso  in  Formis,  of  which 
one  of  the  pointed  arched  entrances 
only  remains.  This  fine  Lombard  portal 
bears  the  name  of  two  of  the  Cosmatis 
(Jacopo  and  his  son  Cosimo),  and 
dates  from  the  13th  centy. 

S,  Maria  delV  Orto,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  in  the  Trastevere,  behind  that  of 
S.  Cecilia.  It  derives  its  name  from 
one  of  those  many  miracle-working 
images  of  the  Virgin  which  we  find  at 
Rome,  and  which  in  this  instance  was 
painted  on  a  garden-wall.  The  edifice 
built  to  contain  it  was  commenced  in 
1512,  from  the  designs  of  JtUio  Po* 
mano ;  the  facade  at  a  subsequent  period, 
from  those  of  Martino  Longhi,  The 
interior  is  very  rich  in  decorations,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  sepa- 
rated by  pilasters  cased  in  coloured  mar- 
bles. The  roof  is  richly  decorated,  as 
well  as  the  transepts  and  Lady  Chapel, 
from  contributions  of  the  sellers  of  pro- 
visions— Pizzicaiuoli  (pork-merchants), 
Fruttaiuoli(fruit-sellers),Ortolani(mar- 
ket-gardeners),  &c. ;  the  organ  and  its 
loft  by  the  millers  (Padroni  Molinari). 
The  painting  of  the  Annunciation  in  the 
1st  chapel  on  rt.  is  by  Taddeo  Zucchero; 
the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  next 
by  his  brother  Pietro,     The  walls  of 
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the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  in  the  rt. 
transept  are  by  Nicolo  da  Fesaro;  the 
paintings  of  events  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Lady  Chapel  are  by  Ba- 
glumi&nd  the  Zucclwros,  The  miraculous 
image  from  the  garden-wall  stands  over 
the  high  altar  erected  by  Qiacomo  della 
Porta ;  the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the 
transept  are  also  by  Nicolo  da  Fesaro  -, 
the  3  paintings  in  the  3rd  chapel,  and 
the  St,  Sebastian  in  the  1st  on  the  1., 
are  good  works  of  Baglioni*8,  Annexed 
to  this  ch.  is  a  kind  of  hospital  for  the 
poor  members  of  the  several  corpora- 
tions of  provision-dealers  mentioned 
above.  On  one  of  the  walls  are 
painted  the  names  of  several  indi- 
viduals of  these  trade  corporationsy  who 
have  so  largely  contributed  by  legacies 
to  the  support  of  this  establbhment. 

S,  Maria  della  l^ace,  in  a  street 
beyond  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza 
Navona,  built  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1487, 
in  commemoration  of  the  peace  of 
Christendom,  after  it  had  been  threat- 
ened by  the  Turks  in  1480.  It  was 
designed  by  Baccio  Pintelli,  and  re- 
stored by  Alexander  VII.  from  the 
designs  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who 
added  the  semicircular  portico.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  short  nave  fol- 
lowed by  an  octagonal  transept,  sur- 
rounded by  chapels  and  surmounted  by 
a  cupoli^.  On  the  face  of  the  arch 
of  the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  in  en- 
tering, are  the  Four  Sibyls  by  Raphael^ 
— the  Cumeean,  Persian,  Phrygian, 
and  Tiburtine,  —  universally  classed 
among  the  most  perfect  works  of 
this  immortal  master.  Unlike  the 
Isaiah  in  S.  Agostino,  these  frescoes 
do  not  show  the  imitation  of  Michel 
Angelo  for  which  that  painting  is  re- 
markable. They  were  very  probably 
suggested  by  the  works  of  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  but  mey  bear  distinct  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  grace  of  Raphael's  own 
style.  With  regard  to  the  story  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  two  great  artists, 
it  is  said  that,  when  Michel  Angelo 
was  consulted  b^  the  banker  Chigi 
on  the  price  which  Raphael  was  en- 
titled to  for  these  Sibyls,  he  replied 
that  every  head  was  worth  a  hundred 
crowns.    They  have  recently  been  re- 


stored,  but  had  unfortunately  suffered 
from  former  repainting  in  oil.  The  Pro- 
phets above  are  by  Rosso  FhrentinOy 
from  Raphael's  drawings.  The  4  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  beneath  the  cupola 
have  been  much  admired :  the  Visita- 
tion is  by  Carlo  Maratta  ;  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  is  a  fine  work 
of  Baldassare  FeruzzVs ;  the  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin  is  by  Francesco  Vanni;  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin  is  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  Morandi,  The  high  ^ 
altar,  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
derno,  has  some  graceful  paintings  on 
the  vault  by  Albano,  when  young ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings  and  the  other 
paintings  are  by  Fassignani,  and  the  4 
saints  on  the  pilasters  by  Lamnia  Fon- 
tana.  The  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  on 
entering  the  ch.  belongs  to  the  Chigi 
family,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  Sibyls  by  Raphael  on  the  arch 
above;  the  large  bronze  relief  over 
the  altar  is  by  C.  Fancelli;  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  children  bearing  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion,  by  the  same 
sculptor,  and  the  statue  of  S.  Ber- 
nardino, by  F.  Ferrata;  the  second, 
to  the  Cesis,  has,  on  the  front  towards 
the  nave,  very  beautiful  reliefs,  rich 
in  arabesque  designs,  by  Simone  Mosca ; 
the  altarpiece  is  by  C.  Cesi;  the  fres- 
coes on  the  vault  by  Sicoiolante,  The 
chapel  itself,  designed  by  Michel  An- 
gelo, contains  2  good  sepulchral  monu* 
ments  of  the  family.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nave,  in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  1.,  is  a  fresco  by  Baldassare  Fer- 
tizzit  recently  discovered  under  a  modern 
painting.  It  is  seen  to  disadvantage 
from  the  frightful  decorations  of  the 
altar  over  which  it  stands.  It  represents 
a  Donatorio,  one  of  the  Ponzetti  family, 
to  whom  the  chapel  belonged,  presented 
to  the  Virgin  and  S.  Catherine  by  S. 
Bridget.  'The  large  cloister  of  the  ad- 
joining convent,  with  its  double  tier 
of  porticos,  was  designed  by  Bramanie 
(1494).*   • 

*  Some  yety  fine  coltimnB  of  grey  granite, 
in  an  unwroaght  state,  evidently  destined  for 
Corinthian  shafts,  have  been  discovered,  at  a 
considerable  depth,  in  digging  the  foundations 
of  a  house  in  the  neighbouring  Yia  della  Pace. 
They  measure  respectively  33, 30^,  and  29  feet 
in  length,  and  4,  4|,  and  4  in.  in  diameter.  Thry 
are  monoliths,  and  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Basilicas  of  S.  Paolo. 
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S,  Maria    del  FopolOf  close   to  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  founded,  it  is 
supposed,    by   Paschal    II.    in    1099, 
on  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  Nero 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  and 
scattered  to  the  winds.    The  tradition 
states,  as  we  are  told  by  a  curious 
inscription  on  the  floor  of  the  choir, 
that  the  people  were  constantly  har^ 
assed    by  phantoms    which  haunted 
the  spot,  and  that  the  ch.  was  built 
to  protect  them    from   these  super- 
natural visitants.    It  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Eoman  people  in  1227,  whence  its 
name ;  restored  by  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli,  in  1480; 
and  completed  and    embellished    by 
Julius  II.,  Agostino  Chigi  and  other 
wealthy  citizens  contributing  to  the 
expense.    Alexander  VII.  modernised 
the  whole  building  on   the  plans  of 
Bernini,    as    we    now   see    it.     The 
sculptures  and  paintings  collected  in 
its  numerous  chapels  make  it  one  of 
the  very  interesting  churches  in  Rome, 
many  of  its  sepulchral  monuments  being 
of  the  times  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  Julius 
II.,  the  best  period  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  style  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
many  of  the  relatives  of  these  two 
popes   being   interred  here.     The  1st 
chapel    on    the  rt.  of  the  entrance, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to  St. 
Jerome  by  Cardinal  Cristoforo  della 
Royere,  contains  the  monument  of  the 
cardinal  on  one  side,  and  on  the  opposite 
that  of  Cardinal  di  Castro ;  the  frescoes 
in  the  5  lunettes  of  the  yault,  represent- 
ing subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  celebrated  altarpiece  of  the 
Nativity,  are  all  by  Fmturicchio,    The 
tind,  or  Cibo  chapel,  designed  by  Carlo 
Fontana  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
is  rich  in  coloured  marbles;  the  pic- 
ture of  the   Assumption  is  by   Carlo 
Maratta ;  those  of  S.  Catherine  and  S. 
Lawrence,  in  the  vestibule,  by  Daniele 
and  Morandi,     The  3rd  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  by  Sixtus  IV.,  is 
remarkable    for  its  frescoes  by  Pin- 
turicchio,    representing  histories   from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  5  lunettes, 
restored  of  late  years  by  Camuccmt,  as 
well  as  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  aud  4 
saints  over  the  altar.    The  monument 
of  Giov.  dclla  Rovere,  nephew  of  Sixtus 


IV.,  and  a  bronze  recumbent  figure 
opposite,  are  good  specimens  of  the 
1 6th  centy. ;  the  painting  over  the  latter, 
representing  the  Disciples  round  the 
empty  sepulchre,  is  a  composition  of 
the  school  of  Pinturicchio.    In  the  4  th 
is  a  bas-relief  of  St.  Catherine  between 
St.  Antony  of  Padua  and  St.  Vincent, 
forming  the  altarpiece,  an  interesting 
work  of  the  1 6th  century ;  the  frescoes 
of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  in  the 
lunettes  above,  are  also  by  Pinturicchio; 
on  the  rt.   is   the   handsome  monu- 
mental   figure  of   Marco   Albertoni, 
who   died   of    the  plague    in    1485; 
and  opposite-  to  it  that  of  Cardinal 
Costa  ( 1 508).    The  vault  of  the  choir  is 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio  in 
his  best  style :  the  Virgin  and  Saviour 
in  the  centre ;  lower  down  the  4  Evange- 
lists and  as  many  beautiful  recumbent 
figures  of  sibyls ;  and  in  the  corners  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Augustine,  the  whole  surrounded 
with  beautiful  arabesques.    The  win- 
dows, in  coloured  glass,  are  by  Claude 
and    Guillaume   de    Marseilles,    who 
were  invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II. : 
these  are  the  only  good  specimens  of 
ancient  painted  glass  in  Rome;  they 
represent    events    in   the   life   of  th« 
Blessed  Virgin.     Under  these  are  the 
ma^ificent    tombs    of  Cardinal    As- 
canio    Sforza,   and   Cardinal   Girolo- 
mo    Basso,    nephew    of  Sixtus    IV., 
by   Andrea    da    Sansovino;    they    are 
amongst  the  finest  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century:   Sansovino  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Julius  II,  to  execute  them, 
and  at  whose  expense  they  were  raised. 
Over  the  high  altar  stands  the  miracle- 
working  image  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Po- 
polo,    traditionally  attributed  -  to    St. 
Luke.    Behind  the  high  altar  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  choir  is  the  inscription 
already  alluded  to  relative  to  the  site 
having  been  infested  by  demons  until 
this  ch.  was  built.    It  is  of  the  time  of 
Urban  VIII.,  when  the  place  of  the  altar 
was  changed.  It  has  been  given  by  Mid- 
dleton,  though  incorrectly,  in  his  *  Let- 
ters on  Rome.'    In  the  chapel  on  the  1. 
of  tl^e  high  ^tar  is  the  AssumptioDf  hy 
Annibal^  Oaraoci,    The  Cmoifixion  of 
St.  Peter  und  the  Conversion  of  St.PMil 
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on  the  side  walls  are  by  M,  Angela  da 
Caravaggio,  The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of 
the  jMellini  chapel,  the  3rd  on  the 
1.,  are  by  Gwoarmi  da  8,  Qiovanniy  and 
the  monuments  of  Urbano  and  Garzia 
Mellini  by  Algardi,  The  Chigi  chapel, 
the  2nd  on  the  1.,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  of  Loreto,  was  erected  and 
decorated  from  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
The  mosaics  on  the  vault  of  the  cupola 
represent  the  creation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  According  to  an  idea  which 
prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  poetry  of  Dante,  each 
planet  is  represented  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  guardian  angel.  The 
letters  LV.  Op.  and  the  date  (1516) 
on  the  torch  of  Cupid  indicate  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Lodovico  di  Pace, 
who  executed  these  mosaics  during  the 
lifetime  of  Raphael  and  from  his  de- 
signs. The  original  plan  was  to  cover 
the  vault  of  the  cupola  with  a  series  of 
histories  from  the  Creation  to  the  fall 
of  Adam;  the  walls  were  to  have  been 
painted  with  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament ;  and  these  two  series 
were  to  be  connected  by  4  statues 
of  the  Prophets.  The  mosaics  of 
the  Creation  have  been  made  known 
in  England  by  the  outline  engravings 
of  Griiner.  The  large  oil  painting  of 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  over  the 
altar,  and  those  between  the  windows, 
were  begun  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
and  finished  by  Salviati,  after  his 
designs.  The  David  and  Aaron  in 
the  lunettes  are  by  Varmiy  and  much  in- 
jured by  damp.  The  Statue  of  Jonah 
sitting  on  a  whale,  supposed  with  great 
probability  to  have  been  modelled  by 
Raphaely  was  sculptured  by  Lorenzo 
Lotto,  or  Lorenzetto,  The  Blias,  oppo- 
site, an  inferior  work,  was  designed 
and  executed  iii  marble  by  the  same 
sculptor;  the  Daniel  and  the  Habak- 
kuk  are  by  Bernini,  by  whom  are  also 
the  tasteless  pyramidal  monuments  of 
Agostino  and  Sigismondo  Chigi.  The 
bronze  relief  before  the  altar  is  by 
Lorenzetto,  On  the  pier  outside  this 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  a  Princess  Ode- 
scalehi  Ckigi  (1771),  by  Faoh  Pozzt, 
remarkable  only  for  its  execrable  taste. 
Besides  the  Sepulchral  monuments 
already  no^eed,  those  of  Qu'd.  f^alla- 


vicini  in  the  1st  chapel  on  1.,  of  Card. 
Lonato  in  the  1.  transept,  and  of 
Card.  Podocathero  in  the  rt,  are  good 
specimens  of  the  16th  centy.  Opposite 
to  the  latter  is  one  recently  erected  to 
Girometti,  the  celebrated  engraver  of 
cameos  on  pietra  dura.  In  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  sacristy  is  an  altarpiece, 
with  figures  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  St.  Augustine,  erected  by  Gu- 
glielmo  da  Pereira,  in  the  style  of  B.  da 
Rovezzano ;  in  the  sacristy  a  fine  taber- 
nacle in  marble  in  the  cinquecenio  style, 
which  formerly  stood  over  the  high 
altar  in  the  cb.,  where  it  contained 
the  painting  of  the  Madonna  del 
Popolo:  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
Bishops  Goniiti  and  Rocca,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  are  in  the 
elaborate  style  of  the  16th  centy. 
The  monument  of  the  Duke  of  Candia, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Caesar  Borgia, 
formerly  in  this  ch.,  has  disappeared 
through  negligence  or  design.  The 
neighbouring  convent  is  tenanted  by 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. Luther  was  an  inmate  here  when 
he  visited  Rome. 

S,  Maria  in  Traster^ere,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  ch.  publicly  conse- 
crated to  divine  worship  in  Rome 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
{Prima  ^des  Deipara  dioata).  It 
was  founded  as  an  oratory  by  St. 
Calixtus  in  224,  on  the  site  of  the 
Taberna  Meritoria,  a  kind  of  Chelsea 
HospitlEil  for  old  soldiers,  where  a  source 
of  petroleum  is  said  to  have  sprung  up 
in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  from  which  the  church  is  called 
Fons  Olei  in  some  early  ecclesiastical 
documents:  rebuilt  in  340  by  Julius 
I.,  it  was  subsequently  restored  by 
John  VII.,  Gregory  II.,  Gregoiy  III., 
Adrian  I.,  and  Benedict  III.  The  ch. 
as  it  now  stands  was  almost  entirely 
erected  in  1139  by  Innocent  II.:  the 
tribune,  high  altar,  and  the  mosaics  of 
the  former  are  of  his  period.  Nicho- 
las V.  reduced  it  to  its  present  form, 
on  the  plans  of  Bernardino  Rossellini. 
The  mosaics  of  the  fti9ade  represent 
^e  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  IQ  wise 
virgins  bearing  offerings:  they  were 
begun  in  the  12th  century  undar  Enge- 
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nias  III.,  and  completed  in  the  14th 
hy  Pietro  CavaUini,  There  were  several 
ancient  inscriptions,  both  Pagan  and 
Christian,  on  the  walls  under  the 
portico.  A  Pagan  one,  however,  of 
an  earlier  period,  still  remains,  and 
is  curious,  as  showing  that  there 
were  some  happy  menages  in  an- 
cient Rome : — Marcus  Cocceus  Lib. 
Aug.  Ambrosids  Pbapositus,  Vestis 
Alb£,  Triumph alis  feciT)  Nice 
conjugi  suie  cum  qua  vixit  annos 
xxxxv.,  diebus  xi.,  sine  ulla  que- 
RELA (few  husbands  in  Home  now-a- 
days  could,  perhaps,  say  so  much) 
follows  the  measure  in  length  and 
breadth  occupied  by  the  tomb  of  this 
model  of  conjugal  felicity.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  probably  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Another  is  to  a  certain  Attidia,  the 
wife  of  Fiavius  Antoninus,  who  is 
designated  as  ''uxor  rarissima."  Of 
the  paintings  which  decorated  the 
walls  of  this  portico  only  two — ^very 
much  restored — remain,  both  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation,  in  a  good 
style  of  the  15th  centy.  Entering 
the  church,  the  22  granite  columns 
which  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles 
were  evidently  taken  from  edifices  of 
classical  times,  and  of  different  heights 
and  diameters:  most  have  Ionic  and 
four  Corinthian  capitals.  Many  of 
the  Ionic  have  either  in  the  volutes 
or  the  flowers  small  heads  of  Isis, 
Serapis,  and  Harpocrates.  These  co- 
lumns support  a  cornice,  also  ancient. 
Domenichino  designed  the  heavy  but 
gorgeous  roof,  and  painted  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre 
of  it;  he  also  designed  the  chapel  of 
the  Madonna  di  Strada  Cupa,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  high  altar^  and  commenced 
the  graceful  figure  in  fresco  of  a  child 
scattering  flowers  in  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  vaulting  of  the  latter.  This 
chapel  was  restored  by  Card.  York, 
which  explains  why  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land are  over  the  entrance.  The  tribune 
has  2  series  of  mosaics :  the  upper  ones, 
representing  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  in 
the  centre,  and  St.  Peter  with  6  other 
saints,  were  executed  in  the  12th 
centy.,  when  the  ch.  was  restored  by 
Innocent  II. ;  the  design  of  a  hand 
holding  a  wreath,  the  emblem  of  the 


Almighty,  in  the  centre,  is  very  much 
admired ;  those  below,  in  6  compart- 
ments, of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Annunciation,  the  Birth  of  our 
Saviour,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and 
the  Virgin's  death,  are  by  Pietro  Ca- 
vallini  according  to  Vasari,  by  the 
Cosmatis  according  to  others,  nearly 
2  centuries  later.  Lower  down,  and 
over  the  episcopal  chair,  between 
2  large  frescoes  by  Ciampeili,  is  a 
good  mosaic  by  Cavallini,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  between  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter,  the  latter  presenting 
Bertoldo  de'  Stefaneschi  to  her.  The 
mosaics  above  were  executed  at  his 
expense  in  1290.  On  the  face  of  the 
arch  are  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, with  the  Prophets  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah.  The  high  altar  is  over  the 
Confession,  and  is  covered  with  a 
canopy  supported  by  4  columns  of  red 
porphyry.  The  Confession  contains 
the  remains  of  St.  Calixtus,  and  4 
other  early  popes.  Amongst  the 
celebrated  persons  buried  here 
may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated 
bard  Cardinal  Anastasius  Biblio- 
thecarius,  Lanfranco  and  Ciro  Ferri, 
the  painters ;  Giovanni  Eottari,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Delia 
Crusca  Academy,  an  able  writer  on  art, 
who  died  a  canon  of  this  ch.  in  1775. 
In  the  1.  transept  are  the  monuments 
of  Cardinal  d'Alengon  (ob.  1403), 
brother  of  Philip  le  Bel,  'and  of 
Cardinal  Stefaneschi,  by  Paolo,  the 
Roman  sculptor  of  the  1 5th  century; 
the  handsome  Gothic  altar,  dedicated 
to  SS.  Philip  and  James,  between 
these  tombs,  was  also  erected  by  the 
Cardinal  d' Alen9on ;  the  picture  over  it, 
and  which  has  been  mercilessly  re- 
painted, was  of  the  period ;  the  por- 
trait on  the  rt.  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  cardinal  himself.  Innocent  II. 
is  buried  in  this  ch.,  the  only  memorial 
to  him  being,  until  lately,  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Grothic  characters,  which  was 
placed  over  his  grave  when  his  remains 
were  removed  here  from  the  Basilica 
Constantiniana  by  Clement  V.  when 
that  edifice  was  burned  down.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  to  him 
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in  the  1.  aisle  recently,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Pius  IX.  Near  the  arch  of 
the  tribune  the  visitor  will  remark 
two  singular  relics — a  slab  of  marble  on 
which  the  credulous  may  discover  marks 
of  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Sta.  Dorothea, 
and  the  weight  which  was  hung  round 
the  neck  of  St.  Calixtus  when  he  was 
precipitated  into  the  well  at  his  martyr- 
dom. Let  into  the  opposite  pier  is  a 
fragment  of  ancient  mosaic,  represent- 
ing fishermen  in  boats  with  draw-nets 
and  groups  of  wild-fowl.  On  the  wall 
of  the  rt.  aisle  has  been  placed  a 
handsomely  sculptured  Ciborium  in 
marble  by  Mi/no  da  Fiesolef  having  in- 
scribed on  it  Opus  Mini;  over  the 
altar  of  the  sacristy  is  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Saints,  attributed  to 
Perugino,  The  jambs  of  the  side-door 
towards  the  Cimeterio  have  some  rude 
Christian  tracings  in  relief,  which  be- 
longed to  the  primitive  ch.  The  floor 
of  the  ch.  has  been  recently  raised, 
which  gives  a  more  stumpy  and  in- 
elegant appearance  to  the  columns  on 
each  side  of  the  nave.  The  ancient 
one,  formed  of  opus  Alexandrinum  and 
medisBval  sepulchral  stones,  removed, 
and  replaced  by  a  very  handsome  mo- 
dem one  in  the  original  style,  whilst 
the  mediaeval  sculptures  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  Portico.  During  the  re- 
cent repairs  the  sepulchral  urn  in  which 
were  enclosed  the  remains  of  the  2  Car- 
dinals Campeg^o  was  discovered,  and 
has  been  removed  to  the  portico  of  the 
•ch.  One  of  these  cardinals,  Alexander, 
was  the  legate  from  Leo  X.  to  Henry 
VIII.,  the  Campeius  of  Shakspeare, 
who  played  a  part  in  the  history 
of  that  king's  reign;  he  was  titular 
Cardinal  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
and  died  at  Rome  at  the  age  of  67 
in  1538.  Forminff  one  side  of  the 
Piazza,  in  front  of  S.  M.  in  Traste- 
vere is  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  San 
Calisto,  A  part  of  this  building  serves 
as  the  summer  residence  for  the  monks 
of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le'  Mura,  when  the 
malaria  renders  their  convent  there 
uninhabitable ;  the  remainder  has  been 
converted  into  a  barrack. 

8,  Maria  in  TViviOf  a  Trent,  or  dei  Cro- 
ciferif  founded  by  Belisarius,  as  we  are 


told  by  an  inscription  on  the  side  wall 
towards  the  Via  de'  Poll,  in  expiation 
of  his  sin  in  having  deposed  Pope 
Silverius  in  a.d.  537.  This  ch.,  situated 
near  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  derives  its 
popular  name  from  the  order  of  the 
Crociferi,  to  whom  it  was  presented 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1573.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Alexander  VII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  del  Duca.  It  con- 
tains some  pictures  of  the  Venetian 
school,  principally  by  Palma  Vecchio. 
The  small  historical  subjects  round 
the  altar  of  the  Crocifisso  are  by  II 
Bolognese,  Another  altar  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  pro- 
bably by  one  of  Palma's  scholars. 

8,  Maria  in  ValUcella,  better  known 
as  La  Chiesa  Nuova,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  highly  decorated  churches 
in  Rome,  near  the  Monte  Giordano, 
and  not  far  from  the  Ponte  S. 
Angelo.  It  was  built  by  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  assisted  by  Gregory  XIII.  and 
Cardinal  Cesi,  from  the  designs  of 
Martino  Lunghi,  in  1575.  The  interior, 
rich  in  marbles  and  ornaments,  was 
designed  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who 
painted  the  roof,  the  cupola,  and  the 
vault  of  the  tribune.  In  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.  is  a  fine  Crucifixion,  by 
Scipione  Gaetano.  The  Deposition  in 
the  next  chapel  is  by  M.  A,  Cara- 
vaggio.  The  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  chapel  of  the  rt.  transept 
is  by  Cav,  d'Arpino;  and  the  statues 
of  the  two  S.  Johns  by  Flaminio  Vacca. 
The  richly  decorated  Spada  chapel 
beyond  this  has  a  good  picture  of  the 
Virgin  with  SS.  Carlo  Borromeo 
and  Ignatius,  by  Carlo  Maratta.  The 
choir  IS  remarkable  for  three  paint- 
ings by  Eubens  in  his  youth :  that 
over  the  altar  represents  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  a  glory  of  angels  ;  the 
one  on  the  1.,  St.  Gregory,  S.  Maurus, 
and  S.  Papias ;  and  the  third,  S.  Domi- 
tilla,  with  S.  Nereus  and  S.  Achilleus. 
Over  the  altar  of  the  chapel  in  the  1. 
transept  is  a  fine  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Temple,  by  Baroccio,  The 
highly-decorated  chapel  beyond  this  is 
dedicated  to  the  patron-saint,  his  re- 
mains lying  beneath  the  altar,the  mosaic 
over  which  is  a  copy  of  the  picture  in 
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the  gallery  of  the  Vatican  by  Guido, 
The  roof  of  the  Sacristy  is  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona ;  the  subject  is  the 
Archangel    bearing    the    symbols    of 
the  Passion  to    Heaven ;  it  is  finely 
coloured,  and  remarkable  for  the  effect 
of  the  foreshortening.    The  statue  of 
S.  Filippo  over  the  altar  is  by  Algardi, 
Beyond  this  is  the  chamber  of  S.  Filippo, 
still  retaining  the  furniture  which  he 
used,  and   his  portrait  attributed  to 
Guerctno,    In  the  small  chapel  is  pre- 
served the  picture,  by  Guido^  which 
so  powerfully  affected  the  saint :  the 
ceiling  is  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
Ee turning  to  the  ch.,  the  4th  chapel 
on  the  1.  has  a  Visitation,  by  Baroccto ; 
the  Purification  in  the  1st  chapel,  on 
this  side    is    painted   by   Cav,  d'Ar- 
pino.      This  ch.  contains   the  tombs 
of  Cardinal  Baronius,  the  celebrated 
annalist  of  the  Church,  of  Cardinal 
Taruggi,   and   of    Cardinal    Maury. 
S.  Filippo  was  the  inventor  of  those 
compositions  of  sacred  music  which 
took  the  name  of  oratorios,  from   the 
Oratory  which  he  founded,  annexed 
to   the  ch.,  built  by  JBorromini,  con- 
taining frescoes  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  by  Romanelli,  and  of  St. 
Cecilia  by  Vanni,     S.  Filippo  is  also 
entitled    to    honourable    praise    for 
having    induced    Cardinal    Baronius 
to  write  his  Annals  of  the  Church. 
On  his  festival,  the  26th  May,  a  grand 
mass  used  to  be  celebrated  in  this  ch., 
in  the  presence  of  the  Pope  and  Sacred 
Colleges.    The  adjoining  Convent  of  8, 
Filippo  Nerif  formerly  the  head- quarters 
of  the  Oratorians,  but  now  devoted  to 
the  Assize  and  other  law  courts,  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  Borromini.  The  flat 
roof  of  the  oratory  is   an  imitation 
of  that  of  the  Cella  Solearis  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla.     The  Library  con- 
tains some  interesting  works.     The 
*  Enarrationes    in    Psalmos,'    by   St. 
Augustin,  on  parchment,  is  the  oldest 
MS.    A  Latin  Bible  of  the  8th  century 
is  attributed  to  Alcuin.     Several  in- 
edited  manuscripts  of  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius are  also  preserved  here. 

S,  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  in  the  Corso, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  Doria  palace, 
is  said   by  the   Church  tradition  to 


occupy  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  lodged 
with  the  centurion.  The  ch.  was 
founded  by  Sergius  I.  in  the  8th. 
century,  rebuilt  by  Innocent  VIII. 
in  1485,  and  restored  in  1662  by 
Alexander  VII.,  when  the  facade  was 
added  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  consi- 
dered it  his  masterpiece  in  architecture, 
and  cased  the  Ionic  cippolino  columns 
of  the  nave  in  Sicilian  jasper,  as  we  now 
see  them.  In  the  subterranean  ch., 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
house  of  the  Centurion,  is  a  spring  of 
water,  which  according  to  the  legend 
sprang  up  miraculously,  to  enable 
the  apostle  to  baptize  his  disciples. 
It  is  entered  from  the  Portico.  This 
church  contains  the  tombs  of  J.  G. 
Drouais,  the  eminent  French  painter ; 
of  Dodwell,  the  English  traveller 
in  Greece;  and  of  Princess  Zenaide 
Bonaparte,  the  daughter  of  Joseph. 
King  of  Spain,  and  wife  of  Prince 
Charles  L.  Bonaparte,  better  known 
as  Prince  of  Canino.  The  monument 
was  raised  by  her  children  ;  the  bust 
is  by  Tenerani,  She  died,  at  Naples 
in  1854.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  monu- 
ment to  Prince  Joseph  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, her  eldest  son,  who  died  in 
1865. 

S,  Maria  delta  Vittoria,  in  the  Via  di 
Porta  Pia,  so  called  from  a  miraculous 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  whose  inter- 
cession is  said  to  have  obtained  many 
victories  over  the  Turks.  It  was  built 
in  its  present  magnificent  style  in 
1605,  by  Paul  V.  The  fa9ade  was 
added  from  the  designs  of  Gio.  Bat- 
tista  Soria,  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Borghese,  in  return  for  the  statue 
of  the  Hermaphrodite  found  in  the 
gardens  of  the  adjoining  Carmelite 
convent,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Louvre.  The  interior  is  by  Carlo 
Maderno.  Some  of  the  flags  suspended 
from  the  roof  were  captured  from  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571, 
and  when  they  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  The 
Virgin  and  St.  Francis  in  the  second 
chapel  on  the  rt.,  and  the  2  paintings  on 
the  side  walls,  are  by  Domenichino,  The 
chapel  of  S.  Teresa  in  the  rt.  transept 
contains  the  statue  of  the  saint  in 
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ecstasj,  with  the  Angel  of  Death 
descending  to  transfix  her  with  his 
dart,  by  Bernini,  in  his  most  affected 
style,  although  so  much  lauded  by 
the  French  feuilletonist)  Taine.  The 
group  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Angel  in 
the  opposite  transept  is  by  D,  Guidi, 
The  portrait  figures  on  each  side  of 
this  chapel  represent  members  of  the 
Venetian  family  of  Comer.  The  3rd 
chapel  on  1.  contains  the  Trinity,  by 
Giisrcino,  over  the  altar;  the  small 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion  is  a  copy 
of  that  by  Ouido  now  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  the 
portrait  of  Cardinal  Comaro  is  also 
by  Guido,  The  adjoining  conrent  has 
been  turned  into  an  agrarian  school  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Agro  Romano. 

S,  Martina^  in  the  Forum,  one  of  the 
.very  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Secre^ 
tarium  Senatus,  was  rebuilt  in  the  1 3th 
cent,  by  Alexander  IV.,  and  dedicated 
to  Santa  Martina.  In  1588  Sixtus  V. 
gave  it  to  the  Academy  of  Painters, 
who  rebuilt  it  in  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VIII.,  and  dedicated  it  to  Santa 
Martina,  their  patron,  whose  remains 
had  been  recently  discovered  beneath. 
The  designs  for  this  new  ch.  were  fur- 
nished by  Pietro  da  Cortona^  who  was 
so  much  pleased  with  his  work  that  he 
called  it  his  daughter.  It  contains  the 
original  model  of  ThorwaldserCs  statue 
of  Christ  bequeathed  by  him.  The 
Assumption,  by  Sebastiano  Conoa^  is  a 
work  of  great  merit.  The  subterra- 
nean ch.,  containing  the  tomb  of  S. 
Martina,  is  remarkable  for  its  flat  roof, 
and  for  the  ch&pel  erected  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona  at  his  own  cost.  This  artist 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  ch. ; 
he  bequeathed  to  it  his  whole  fortune, 
amounting  to  100,000  scudi.  The 
adjoining  Academy  of  St,  Luke,  with  its 
gallery  of  pictures,  is  described  under 
the  head  of  Colleges  and  Academies 
(p.  334). 

S.  Martino  d%  Monti,  called  also  S, 
Silvestro  e  S,  Mat^mo,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  on  the  Esquiline,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  road  leading  from  Sta.  M.  Mag- 
giore  to  the  liateran  and  to  San  Pietro 


in  Vincoli;  it  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ThermsB  of  Trajan,  and  was  built  by  S. 
Symmachus,  a.d.  500,  near  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  one  founded  by  S.  Silvester 
in  the  time  of  Constantine.  After  being 
restored  by  several  popes  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  It  was  modernised  in  1650 
by  Padre  Filippini,  the  general  of  the 
Carmelites.    The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  a   double  range  of  24 
ancient   columns,    of  the    composite 
order,  and  of  different  marbles,  said 
to  have  been  brought  fh>m  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli.    The  present  hand- 
some   roof  was  added  by    S.  C?irlo 
Borromeo.     On  the  walls  of  the  aisles 
are  a  series  of  landscapes  in  fresco 
by  Gaspar    Poussin,  with    several    of 
the  figures  by  his  more   celebrated 
brother-in-law,  Nicholas  Pomsin,    The 
high  altar  is  raised  upon  a  platform 
richly  paved  with  marbles  of  various 
colours.    A  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  Confession  beneath,  arranged  and 
decorated  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  con- 
taining  the  remains  of  popes  S.  Sil- 
vester and  S.  Martin.    Below  this  is 
the  Subterranean  Ch.,  a  kind  of  crypt, 
formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  Baths  of 
Trajan.     The    ancient  pavement   is 
of  black  and  white  mosaic.    There  is 
an  antique  Madonna  at  the  altar.     It 
was  in  the  primitive  ch.,  upon  the  site 
the  present  stands,  that  were  held  by 
St.  Silvester  the  councils  of  a.d.  325 
and  326,  when  Arius,  Sabellius,  and 
Victorinus,  and  the  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Nicea,  were  condemned,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Coostantine,  and  their  writings 
burned,  as  represented  in  the  large 
fresco  in  the  1.  aisle. 

88,  Nereo  ed  AchiUeo,  on  the  Appian, 
the  modem  Via  di  S.  Sebastiano,  near 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  built  by  Leo 
III.  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  restored  in  1597  by  Cardinal 
Baronius,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of 
the  ch.  It  is  in  the  form  of  one  of  the 
minor  Basilicas,  consisting  of  a  nave 
separated  from  its  aisles  by  rows  of 
8-sided  prismatic  pilasters,  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  enclosed  choir  with  the 
2  reading-desks  on  it,  as  in  some  early 
Christian  churches,   surrounding  the 
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'  altar,  before  -which  stands  a  handsome 
marble  candelabrum,  with  sculptured 
ornaments.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune 
are  interesting,  probably  of  the  time  of 
I-.eo  III.  (79 5-8 1 6).  They  represent  on 
the  face  of  the  arch  the  Transfiguration, 
and  on  either  side  the  Annunciation,  and 
the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Christ.  The 
canopy  over  the  high  altar  rests  on 
4  columns  of  African  marble.  In 
the  Confession  beneath  are  relics  of 
several  saints,  amongst  others  of  the 
patrons  and  of  Sta.  Domitilla,  the 
latter  a  member  of  the  Flavian  family, 
who  had  been  banished  to  the  island  of 
Ponza,  with  her  servants  Nereus  and 
Achilleus,  whose  remains  after  their 
martyrdom  she  conveyed  for  burial  to 
the  catacomb  which  bears  their  name  on 
the  Via  Ardeatina.  Behind  the  altar  is 
the  ancient  episcopal  chair,  removed 
from  the  subterranean  basilica  ou 
the  Via  Ardeatina,  i\om.  which  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  read  his  28th 
Homily;  a  portion  of  which  is  en<> 
^avea  on  the  back  of  it.  The  paint- 
ings of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
on  the  side  walls,  and  of  Sta.  Domi- 
tilla over  an  altar  on  the  1.,  are  by 
Roncalli,  On  a  marble  slab  in  the 
choir  is  preserved  the  appeal  of  Car- 
dinal Baronius  to  his  successors  not  to 
alter  the  building,  or  remove  any  of  its 
antiquities.  The  touching  prayer  of 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history 
might  be  advantageously  followed  by 
some  of  the  Restorers  of  our  own 
times.  The  following  is  an  exact 
copy  of  this  portion  of  the  inscrip- 
tion:— Presbyter,  Card,  Successor  quiS' 
quis  fueris,  rogo  te,  per  gloriam  Dei,  et 
per  merita  horum  martymm,  nihil  demito, 
nihil  minuito,  nee  mutato;  restitutam  an- 
tiquitatem  pie  servato  ;  sic  te  Deus  mar" 
tyrum  suorum  precibus  semper  adjiuvet  I 
Round  the  choir  runs  a  handsome 
marble  cornice,  and  above  a  painting 
of  the  Council  held  in  the  old  Basilica 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  This  in- 
teresting ch.  is  seldom  open,  except 
at  an  early  hour,  and  on  certain  feast- 
days. 

S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere,  in  a  recess  out 
of  the  Piazza  di  Montanara,  interesting 
from  its  position  over  the  substructions 


of  the  temples  of  Hope»  Piety,  and  Juno 
Matuta,  which  stood  in  the  Forum  Oli- 
torium,  described  at  p.  42.  This  ch. 
has  recently  undergone  a  thorough 
restoration,  and  in  the  gaudiest  modem 
style ;  the  nave  is  separated  from  the 
side  aisles  by  ranges  of  ancient  columns 
of  different  styles  and  material.  Al- 
though standing  upon  the  bases  of  the 
columns  which  formed  the  portico 
round  the  Temple  of  Piety,  none  of 
them  probably  belonged  to  that  edifice  : 
in  either  aisle  are  columns  of  the  por- 
ticoes of  the  adjoining  temples — on  the 
1.,  of  the  Doric  edifice  dedicated  to 
Juno;  on  the  rt.,  of  that  of  Piety. 
Supporting  the  table  of  the  high  altar, 
under  a  gorgeous  modem  tabernacle, 
is  an  um  in  greeu  basalt,  with  lion's 
head :  it  contains  relics  of  saints.  On 
the  walls  over  the  arches  of  the  nave 
are  modem  paintings  of  events  in  the 
life  of  St  Nicholas,  and  round  the 
choir  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea.  The 
entrance  to  the  substructions  of  the 
ancient  temples  is  from  the  sacristy. 

S,  OnofriOf  on  the  Janiculum,  above  the 
Porta  ai  San  Spirito,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Eugenius  IV.  (1429),for  the  monks  of 
St.  Jerome  {Girohmini),  Originally  in 
the  Pointed  or  Gothic  style,  subsequent 
restorations  have  left  few  traces  of  that 
architecture.  S.  Onofrio  possesses  a 
deep  interest  as  the  last  resting-place 
of  Tasso,  who  died  in  the  adjoining 
convent  in  1595,  when  he  repaired  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned  in  the  Capitol. 
Under  the  portico,  and  covered  with 
glass,  are  3  lunettes,  in  which  are 
paintings  representing  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Domentchino, 
by  whom  also  is  the  fresco  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  over  the  door  of 
the  ch.  The  remains  of  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Gerasalemmet  which, 
until  1857,  lay  on  the  1.  of  this  en- 
trance, under  the  spot"  where  we 
see  an  inscription,  stating  that  they 
were  removed  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  poet's  death,  are  now  placed  under 
a  gaudy  tomb  erected  by  subscription 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jerome,  first  on  1. 
The  monument  is  in  the  cinquecento 
style,  has  a  bas-relief  of  the  poet's  fune- 
ral, and  a  statue  of  Tasso  by  Fabris, 
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one  of  the  least  remarkable  specimens 
of  modern  sculpture  in  this  capital  of 
the  fine  arts.    The  chapel  was  erected 
at  the    public    expense;    the   picture 
over    the  altar,  and  the  decorations 
around,  being    perfectly    in   keeping 
with   Fabris's    monument.     Amongst 
the  other  sepulchral  memorials  in  this 
ch.  are   those    of  Alessandro  Guidi, 
the  lyric  poet,  who  died  in  1712;  and 
of  Cardinal  Mezzofante,   in  the  last 
chapel  on  the  1.,  a  simple  slab,  with  a 
modest  inscription  to  that  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of 
the  ch. ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  nave,  near  the  door  leading  into 
the  sacristy,  a  good  cinquecento  urn  of 
Cardinal  Sacco  (oh.  1505),  surrounded 
with   handsome  sculptured   arabesque 
ornaments.    Around  the  tribune,  be- 
hind the  high  altar,  are  some  inte- 
resting frescoes;  the  lower  ones  by 
Baldassare  Pentzzi,  the  upper  by  Pintu- 
Hcchio ;  of  the  former,  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  centre,  unfortunately  in- 
jured by  restoration,  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  and  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents,  are  very  good ;  and  of  the 
latter,  and  in   the  second   row,  the 
two  compartments  of  the  Sibyls.     In 
the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Lo- 
reto,  the  altarpiece  is  by  An,  Caracci. 
In    one    of   the    upper  corridors  of 
the  adjoining  monastery,    closed   to 
ladies,  is  a  beautiful    fresco    of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,    with    a    Donatorio    kneeling 
before  her;   and  in  one  of  the  ad- 
joining rooms,  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  poet,  and  where  he  died,  several 
relics  of  Tasso   are   preserved  —  his 
bust,  to  which  has  been  adapted  the 
wax    mask    taken   after    death,    his 
crucifix,  belt,  inkstand,  some  of  his 
autographs,  and  the  leaden  coffin  in 
which  his  bones  were  deposited  be- 
fore their  last  removal.    The  terrace 
in  front  of  the  ch.,  and  the  gardens  of 
the  convent,  to  which  ladies  can  obtain 
admission,    command    a    magnificent 
view  over  the  N,  part  of  Rome,  and 
of    the    Sabine    and     Alban    hills, 
with    Soracte    in  the    distance.   •  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  garden  is  the 
tree  which  bore  the  name  of  Tasso's 
Oak.    consecrated    by    the    tradition 


that  under  its  shade  the  poet  was 
used  to  retire  for  meditation  and 
study.  It  was  partly  blown  down 
during  a  storm  in  the  autumn  of  1842, 
but  numerous  branches  have  already 
sprouted  from  what  was  spared.  A 
spirited  etching  of  it  before  its  fall 
was  made  by  Mr.  Strutt,  author  of 
*  Sylva  Britannica.'  Near  it  is  an 
out-door  amphitheatre,  formerly  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Arcadian 
Academy  during  the  summer  months, 
in  a  magnificent  situation.  Gentlemen 
can  obtain  admission  to  the  gardens 
through  the  convent,  but  ladies  must 
enter  by  the  gardener's  gate,  a  short 
way  lower  down  the  hill  on  the  1. 

S,  Pancrazio,  beyond  the  gate  of  the 
same  name,  and  adjoining  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Pamfili.    It  stands  near 
the    ancient   Via  Vitellia,    and    was 
founded  by  Pope  Symmachus  in  the 
early  part  of  the  6th  century,  over  the 
site  of  the    cemetery  of  Calepodius. 
After  being  long  abandoned  it  was 
restored  in- 1609  by  Cardinal  Torres. 
During  the    siege    of  Rome    by    the 
French  in  1849,  the  ch.  of  San  Pan- 
crazio  became  a  position  as  important 
to  the  besiegers  as  were    the   villas 
in  its  neighbourhood.     It  was  there- 
fore taken  by  storm  by  two  French 
columns,    under    Gen.    Regnault   de 
St.  Jean  d'Angely;  and  though  the 
building  was  several  times  fired  by  the 
Romans,    and    the   French   were    as 
often  compelled  to  retire,  they  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  retaining  it,  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  their  operations. 
In  this  ch.   was    buried    Crescentius 
Nomentanus,  the  celebrated   ruler  of 
Rome  in  the  10th  century.   His  epitaph 
existed  prior  to  the  restorations  by 
Cardinal  Torres,  but  it  has  unfortu- 
nately disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  so 
interesting  a  memorial  of  Rome  during 
the  middle  ages  can  now  be  disco- 
vered.   In  this  ch.  Narses,  after  having 
defeated  Totila,    met  the   pope  and 
cardinals,  and  marched  in  procession 
to  St.  Peter's  to  return  thanks  for  his 
victory.    It  was  here  also  that  Peter  II. 
of  Aragon  was  crowned  by  Innocent 
III.,  and  Louis  King  of  Naples  was  re- 
ceived by  John  XXII.    In  the  Confes- 
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sion  are  deposited  the  remains  of  St. 
Fancratius  and  St.  Victor.  One  of  the 
flights  of  steps  from  the  aisles  leads  to 
the  spot  where  the  former  is  supposed 
to  hare  suffered  martyrdom ;  the  other 
to  the  catacombs  of  Caiepodius,  the 
burial-place  of  many  early  martyrs. 

8,  Faolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  anciently 
called  Ad  Aquas  Salvias,  2  m.  beyond  the 
Basilica  of  S.Paolo  fuori  le  Mure^erected 
on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  is  supposed 
to  have  been  beheaded.    The  present 
ch.  was  built  by  Cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  in  1590.    The  interior  is  cele- 
brated for  the  3  fountains  which  we  are 
told  by  the  legend  sprang  up  where  the 
head  of  the  apostle  bounded  as  many 
times  from  the  earth.    It  contains  also 
the  short  marble  pillar  in  the  rt.-hand 
corner,  enclosed  by. an  iron  grating, 
on  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
decapitated.    In  the  pavement  of  the 
high  altar  are  inserted  some  beautiful 
Roman  mosaics  discovered   at  Ostia. 
Close  to  this  ch.  are  2  others.    The 
first,    SS,    Vincenzo   ed  AnastasiOy  was 
built  in    626    by  Honorius    I.,    and 
restored  in  796  by  Leo  III. :  it  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  early  Christian 
basilicas,  having  8   arches  on  either 
side,    supported  by    pilasters  instead 
of  ancient  columns,  as  we  have  seen 
in  most  similar  edifices  in  Rome,  their 
only  ornamentation  being   frescoes  of 
the    Apostles,    from    the    designs    of 
Raphael,  and  painted  by  his  pupils,  but 
recently  most  miserably  daubed  over. 
Over  each  of  the  arches  of  the  nave  is 
an  oblong  window  pierced  with  3  rows 
of  circular  openings,  now  filled  with 
glass,  but  originally  with  alabaster  or 
translucent  marble.    There  are  4  simi- 
lar windows  in  the  W.  front.   The  roof 
is  of  open  woodwork ;  the  nave  wide 
and  without  chapels.    This  ch.,  which 
is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  S. 
Anastasius  in  the  list  of  those  visited 
by  Siric  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
A.D.   990    in    a    curious  MS.   at   the 
British  Museum,  was  attached  to  a  Cis- 
tercian monastery  founded  by  Innocent 
II.,  its  first  Abbot  (Paganelli)  having 
become  Pope  Eugenius  III.  in  1145, 
when  the    present  edifice  was   most 


probably  erected.  It  has  lately  been 
transferred  to  the  Trappists,  a  branch  of 
the  original  order.  In  front  of  this  ch. 
is  a  portico  supported  on  columns  (of 
granite),  like  that  at  S.  Lorenzo  fuori 
le  Mura.  The  2nd  ch.,  called  S.  Maria 
Scala  CobU,  is  built  over  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Zeno,  in  which  were  buried 
the  12,000  Christians  who  had  been 
employed,  according  to  the  Church 
tradition,  in  erecting  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ch.  derives  its  name  from 
a  vision  of  St.  Bernard,  in  which, 
when  celebrating  mass  for  certain  souls, 
they  appeared  to  him  ascending  by 
a  ladder  to  heaven.  It  was  restored  in 
1582  by  Cardinal  Farnese,  from  the 
designs  of  Vignola,  and  completed  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta.  It  is  an  octa- 
gonal building,  with  a  central  cupola. 
The  vault  over  the  chapel  on  1.  is  of 
some  interest  for  its  mosaics  by  Fran- 
cesco Zucca :  they  are  considered  to  be 
the  first  works  in  good  taste  of  this 
kind  executed  by  the  modems:  they  re- 
present the  Virgin  above  with  4  Saints, 
and  Clement  VIII.  with  Card.  Far- 
nese below.  Beneath  is  a  subterranean 
chapel,  behind  which  is  shown  a  cell 
in  which  S.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been 
confined  before  being  led  to  execution  ; 
and  the  altar  at  which  S.  Bernard  had 
the  vision  above  alluded  to.  These  3 
churches  are  in  an  uninhabited  district 
of  the  Campagna,  interesting  to  the 
geologist  from  its  numerous  pits  of 
pozzolana,  which  is  procured  here- 
abouts in  great  abundance  and  of  the 
best  quality,  from  whence  it  is  carried 
to  the  neighbouring  quay,  the  Porto  di 
Pozzolana,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
for  shipment. 

S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Constantine  near  the 
spot  where  St.  Peter  was  crucified,  and 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  Pintelli,  towards  the  close  of 
the  15th  century ;  it  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  Arx  Janiculensis,  founded  by 
Ancus  Martins,  and  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  nameofMons  Aureus,  Monte  d*Oro, 
or  Montorio,  from  the  yellow-coloured 
sand  and  gravel  which  forms  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Jauiculum  on  which  it  is 
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bailt.  This  interesting  eh.  narrowly 
escaped  utter  demolition  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1849.  It  was  fortified 
and  occupied  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
head-quarters  of  their  cavalry.  From 
its  vicinity  to  the  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio 
the  centre  of  attack  of  the  French 
besieging  force,  it  was  also  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers.  The  tribune 
and  steeple  were  completely  destroyed, 
and  have  been  since  rebuilt,  as  well 
as  the  western  wing  of  the  adjoining 
convent.  Among  the  parts  which  hap- 
pily escaped  injury  was  the  Borghe- 
rini  chapel  (1st  on  the  rt.),  celebrated 
for  the  paintings  of  Sehastiano  del 
Piombo^  executed  from  the  designs  of 
Michel  Angelo.  Vasari  tells  us  that 
they  were  the  result  of  a  combination 
between,  these  two  great  masterfi,  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  par- 
tiality evinced  at  Rome  for  Raphael. 
The  principal  subject  is  the  Flagella- 
tion of  our  Saviour.  The  fresco  on 
the  vault  of  the  chapel  represents  the 
Transfiguration.  These  works  cost 
Sebastian  the  labour  of  6  years.  Lanzi 
says  that  he  painted  the  Flagellation 
in  the  new  method  he  had  invented 
of  painting  in  oils  on  stone ;  "  a  work," 
he  says,  *'  as  much  blackened  by  time, 
as  the  frescoes  which  he  executed  in 
the  same  church  are  well  preserved," 
Of  the  other  works  of  art  which  were 
in.  the  building  prior  to  1849,  some 
were  damaged  during  its  occupation 
by  the  Roman  soldiery.  The  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul  over  the  altar  in  the 
chapel  of  the  saint,  4th  on  rt.,  beyond 
the  side  door  leading  to  the  cloister, 
is  by  Fosari,  who  introduced  his  own 
portrait:  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  the  Monti  family,  as  well  as  the 
statues  of  Religion  and  Justice,  were 
sculptured  by  Bartohmmeo  Ammanati, 
The  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(5th  on  the  1.)  was  painted  hy  Francesco 
Sahiati;  the  painting  over  the  altar,  of 
St.  John  baptising  in  the  Jordan,  is  by  i>. 
da  Volterra.  The  Dead  Christ  and  the 
different  subjects  of  the  Passion  in  the 
next  chapel  (4th  on  the  1.)  are  probably 
by  Stellaert,  although  attributed  to 
Vandyke.  The  fresco  of  St.  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  Stigmata,  in  the  1st  chapel 
on  the    1.,  by   Giovanni  d^  VeccJiij  is  | 


said  to  be  from  a  design  of  Michel  An- 
gelo, In  the  choir,  behind  the  high 
altar,  is  a  modern  copy  of  Guido's 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  Before  the 
first  French  invasion,  the  Transfigura- 
tion by  Raphael  stood  there ;  and 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  painted  as  a 
rival  to  it  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
which  is  now  in  our  National  Gal- 
lery. On  the  return  of  the  Trans- 
figuration from  the  Louvre  it  was 
placed  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  the  Vati- 
can, and  an  annual  stipend  granted 
to  the  ch,  in  compensation  for  the 
loss.  This  ch.  has  an  interest  for  the 
Irish  traveller,  as  containing  the  graves 
of  Hugh  O'Nial,  Baron  Dungannon, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  of 
Rory  or  Roderick  O'Donnell,  Earl  of 
Tyrconnell  (1608),  who,  implicated  in 
the  intrigues  against  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  fled  their  country,  and  died 
at  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1 7th  centy. :  their  slab  tombstones 
are  in  the  nave,  in  front  of  the  high 
altar.  In  the  cloister  of  the  ad- 
joining convent  is  Bramante's  cele- 
brated Temple,  built  at  the  expense 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  on  the  spot  on 
which  St.  Peter  is  supposed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom.  It  is  a  small 
circular  building,  having  on  the  out- 
side a  corridor  sustained  by  1 6  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  in  grey  granite : 
it  has  been  universally  admired  as  a 
bijou  of  architecture,  and  is  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  most  elegant  works 
of  modern  times.  In  its  upper  chapel, 
before  the  altar,  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
St.  Peter,  and  in  the  crypt  below,  richly 
decorated  with  stucco  reliefs,  is  shown 
the  hole  into  which  was  struck  the  Cross 
upon  which  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
was  crucified.  This  beautiful  edifice 
had  a  narrow  escape  during  the  siege 
of  1849,  one  of  the  French  shells 
having  burst  within  6  feet  of  it.  The 
view  from  the  platform  in  front  of 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  now  reached 
from  the  Porta  Septimiana  by  an 
excellent  carriage-road,  can  hardly  be 
surpassed;  it  is  to  modern  Rome 
what  the  view  from  the  Capitol  is  to 
ancient;  and  strangers  should  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
spot,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
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of  the  localities  and  principal  buildings  | 
of  the  more  modem  portions  of  the  city,  j 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence 
of  the  panorama  from  here,  especially 
on  a  fine  eyening  in  spring,  extending 
from  Soracte  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Alban  hills,  with  all  the  classical  sites 
and  towns  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the 
setting  sun. 

A  new  and  wide  carriage-way,  ex- 
tending from  the  Trastevere  to  the 
Porta  di  £an  Pancrazio  and  the  Villa 
Pamfili,  has  been  recently  opened, 
passing  close  to  the  ch.,  by  which  the 
ascent,  formerly  fatiguing,  is  now  ren- 
dered easy.  Good  views  over  the  city 
and  the  Tiber  on  ascending.  The 
avenue  is  surrounded  by  handsome 
gardens,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
marble  fountain,  which  once  stood  near 
the  obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 

8,  Piettx}  in  Vincoli  (the  Basilica 
Eudoxiana  of  ecclesiastical  writers),  on 
the  Esquiline,  not  far  from  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  built  in  442,  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  St.  Leo  the  Great,  by  Eudoxia, 
"wife  of  Valentinian  III.,  to  preserve 
the  chain  with  which  St.  Peter  was 
bound  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  repaired 
by  Pelagius  I.  in  555,  as  we  learn  by 
an  inscription  in  the  ch. ;  rebuilt  by 
Adrian  I.  in  the  8th  century ;  and  re- 
stored in  1 503  by  Julius  II.,  from  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli.  In  1705  it 
was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by 
Francesco  Fontana.  It  consists  of  a 
portico,  out  of  which  opens  the  fine 
nave  separated  from  2  side  aisles  by 
20  ancient  fluted  marble  columns  of 
the  Doric  order  supporting  a  series 
of  arches,  terminated  by  a  semicircu- 
lar tribune,  the  arch  of  which  is  sup* 
ported  by  2  Corinthian  columns  of 
grey  granite.  Beside  its  architecture 
the  chief  object  of  interest  in  this  ch.  is 
the  Moses  of  Michel  Angela,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  creations  of  his  gi- 
gautic  genius.  It  was  intended  to 
form  a  part  of  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  Julius  II.,  the  plan  of  which  was 
so  imposing  that  it  is  said  to  have 
induced  the  pope  to  undertake  the 
rebuilding  of  St,  Peter's.  Michel 
Angelo's  design  was  a  parallelogram, 
surmounted  by  40  statues,  and  covered 


with  bas-reliefs  and  other  ornaments* 
The  colossal  statue  of  Moses  was  to 
have  been  placed  upon  it  The  vicis- 
situdes of  this  monument  form  one 
of  the  curious  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  arts.  The  quarrel  of  Michel 
Angelo  with  Julius  II.  suspended  its 
progress  for  2  years  ;  but  on  their 
reconciliation  the  great  sculptor  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  continued  to  work 
upon  it  until  the  death  of  the  pope  in 
1513.  It  was  then  suspended  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Leo  X., 
and  was  not  fairly  resumed  until  after 
his  death.  The  ori^nal  design,  after 
all  these  interruptions,  was  never 
executed:  Michel  Angelo  had  only 
completed  at  his  death  the  statue  of 
Moses  and  the  2  figures  supposed  to 
represent  Religion  and  Virtue.  These 
were  placed,  not  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter's,  as  originally  intended,  but  in 
their  present  comparatively  obscure 
position :  two  of  the  figures  of  slaves, 
which  were  intended  to  serve  as  Ca- 
ryatides on  the  monument,  are  now  in 
the  Louvre,  and  the  drd  is  in  the  Bo- 
boli  gardens  at  Florence.  To  com- 
plete this  list  of  misadventures,  the 
pope  is  not  buried  under  his  monu- 
ment, but  near  his  kinsman  Sixtus  IV., 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  without  any  memo- 
rial, except  a  paltry  marble  inscription. 
These  facts  are  necessary  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  because  the  Moses  is  hot  so 
advantageously  seen  as  it  would  have 
been  if  surrounded  by  all  the  acces- 
sories of  a  finished  monument.  There 
are  few  works  of  art  which  have  been 
more  severely  criticised ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  advanced,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its 
commanding  expression,  notwithstand- 
ing its  colossal  proportions.  The  hands 
and  arms  are  extremely  fine,  and 
rival  the  grandest  productions  of  the 
Grecian  chisel.  '*  Here  sitj/s,"  says 
Forsyth,  "Uie  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo,  frowning  with  the  terrific 
eyebrows  of  Olympian  Jove.  Homer 
and  Phidias,  indeed,  placed  their 
god  on  a  golden  throne  ;  but  Moses 
is  cribbed  into  a  niche,  like  a  pre- 
bendary in  his  stall.  Much  wit  has 
been  levelled  of  late  at  his  flowing 
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beard  and   his  flaming  horns.     One 
critic  compares  his  head  to  a  goat's ; 
another,  his  dress  to  a  galley-slave's. 
Bat  the  true  sublime  resists  all  ridi- 
cule ;  the  offended  lawgiver  frowns  on 
nnrepressed,  and  awes  you  with  inher- 
ent authority.**    The  figures  in  the 
niches  on  each  side  of  the  Moses  are 
also  by  M,  J.n^e/o,those  of  Lias,  or  Leah, 
and  the  Sibyl  by  Raffaelio  da  Montelupo, 
the  recumbent  figure  of  Julias  II.  by 
Maso  dai  Bosco,  and  the  Virgin  and 
Child  above  all  by  Scherano  da  SeU 
tignano.    At  the  first  altar  in  the  rt. 
aisle  is  a  picture  of  St.  Augustin,  by 
Guercmo,     Beyond  it  are  the  monu- 
ments   of   Cardinals    Margotti    and 
Agttcci,  from  the  designs  of  Domeni- 
chino,  who  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
latter  over  the  inscription.    The  Deli- 
verance   of   St.    Peter,    at   the    2nd 
altar,  is  a  copy  of  the  original  paint- 
ing   by  the  same    master  now  pre- 
served in  the  Sacristy.    The  chapel 
beyond  the  Moses  contains  the  finely 
finished  picture  of  St.  Margaret,  by 
O^uercino,  The  tribune  is  painted  by /a- 
copo  Coppi,  a  Florentine  artist  of  the 
16th  century,  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  St.  Peter.   On  the  rt.  hand  pier  of 
the  arch  is  a  memorial,  with  his  bust  in 
relief^  to  Giulio  Clovio,  the  celebrated 
missal  and  miniature  painter  of  the 
1 6th  centy.,  who  was.  a  canon  of  this 
ch.    At  the  bottom  of  the  apse  is  an 
ancient   episcopal    chair    in    marble. 
Over  the  3rd  altar  in   the  1.  aisle 
is  a  curious  mosaic  of  St.  Sebastian, 
of   the    year    680,  with    the    name ; 
he  is  represented  with  a  beard ;    it 
is  one  of  the  interesting  examples  of 
this  branch  of  art,   and  was  placed 
in  this  ch.  on  the  occasion  of  the  saint*s 
having  been  supposed  to  have  averted 
a  pestilence  then  raging.    Between  this 
and  the  next  chapel,  which  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the    Dead   Christ    over  the 
altar,  is  the    tomb  of  Card.  Cinzio 
Aldobrandini,  the  protector  of  Tasso 
and  nephew  of  Clement  VIII,    Far- 
ther on  is  a  bas-relief    of  St.  Peter 
delivered  by  the  Angel,  with  the  Dona- 
torio  kneeling  before  the  Saint,  exe- 
cuted in   1465  for  Cardinal  di  Cusa, 
whose    gravestone    is  beneath ;    and 
near  the  door  the  tomb  of  Antonio  del 


Pollajuolo,  and  of  his  brother  Pietro, 
with  their  busts ;  the  fresco  over  it  is 
allegorical  to  the  supposed  power  of 
the  popes  to  liberate  souls  from  purga- 
tory, and  was  painted  by  Pollajuolo*s 
pupils.    The  chains  which  give  name 
to  the  ch.  are  not  shown  to  visitors, 
but   are    publicly  exhibited   on    the 
Festival    of   St.    Peter    in   Vinculis, 
on  the  1st  of  August  and  8  following 
days:  they  are  enclosed  in  a  bronze 
tabernacle  in  the  outer  Sacristy,  exe- 
cuted   by    Pollajuolo.  •  In   the    inner 
Sacristy    is    the   Deliverance   of  St. 
Peter  by  the  Angel,   a  work  of  the 
younger  days  of  Domenichino,    In  this 
ch.   Hildebrand  was  elected  pope  in 
1073,  when  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  VII.      The   adjoining   con- 
vent,   now  a    technical  college,  was 
built  by  Giuliano  di  Sangallo:   one 
of  the  best  views  of  the  Coliseum  is 
to  be  had  from  its  upper  Loggia.    The 
great  cloister,  surrounded  by  a  very 
handsome    Ionic    portico,  erected  by 
Julius  II.  when  titular    Cardinal  of 
the  ch.,  has  in  the  centre  a  cistern  de- 
signed by  Michel  Angelo.    The  street 
which  leads  from  before  the  ch.,  the 
Via  di  St.  Pietro  in  Vincula,  to  the  Piazza 
Suburra,   is  supposed  to   correspond 
with  the  Vicus  Sceieratus,  infamous  in 
Roman  history  as  the  scene  of  the  im- 
piety of  TuUia,  who  there  drove  her 
car  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father 
after  he  had  been  assassinated  by  her 
husband  Tarquin.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Maronite  monks,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  piazza,  may  be  remarked  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  date-palm 
in  Rome.    The  large  building  which 
occupies  the  third  side  of  the  square 
is  the  convent  of  San  Francesco  di 
Paola,  the  belfry  of  which  is  perched 
on  a  well-preserved  mediaeval  tower 
of  the  FrangipaniSk 

S,  Praseede,  near  to  the  basilica  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  founded  on  the 
site  of  a  small  oratory  built  by  Pius  I. 
A.D.  160,  as  a  place  of  security  to 
which  the  early  Christians  might  retire 
during  the  persecutions.  The  present 
edifice  was  erected  in  822  by  Paschal  I., 
restored  in  the  16th  century  by  Ni«^ 
cholas   v.,  and  modernised   by  S* 
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Carlo  Borromeo,  who  was  titular  car- 
dinal of  the  ch.  It  is  remarkable 
as  the  place  of  the  attack  of  the 
Frangipanis  on  Pope  Gelasius  II.  in 
1118.  The  principal  entrance  from 
the  Via  di  S.  Martino  consists  of  an 
ancient  portico,  supported  by  two  Ionic 
columns  of  granite;  but  that  open  to 
the  public  is  in  the  adjoining  Via  di 
Sta.  Prassede,  by  a  side-door.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  a  nave  divided  from 

2  side  aisles  by  16  columns  of  granite, 
with  composite- capitals.  The  tribune 
is  ascended  by  a  double  flight  of  steps, 
composed  of  large  slabs  of  rosso  antico, 
which  Napoleon  I.  had  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  Paris  a  few  months  before  his 
fall.  The  mosaics  of  this  ch.  are  re- 
markable; they  are  of  the  time  of 
Pope  Paschal  I.  (817-824).  On  the  face 
of  the  great  arch  towards  the  nave  is 
represented  the  Vision  of  St.  John,  the 
Saviour  with  an  angel  on  either  side, 
SS.  Praxedes  and  Pudenziana  at  his 
feet,  in  the  centre  of  a  city,  the  gates  of 
which  are  also  guarded  by  angels ;  the 
figures  on  either  side  bearing  wreaths 
and  offerings,  and  those  below  with 
palm-branches  represent  the  faithful. 
Over  the  arch  of  the  tribune  is  the 
mystical  Lamb  in  the  centre,  having 

3  candlesticks  on  one  side  and  4  on 
the  other,  allegorical  possibly  to  the 
7  churches,  and  2  angels  on  either  side, 
followed  by  emblematical  figures  of  the 

4  Evangelists.  The  figures  draped  in 
togas,  and  bearing  wreaths,  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  24  elders  or  wise  men 
of  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  vault  or 
apse  our  Saviour  stands  on  a  mound, 
from  which  issues  the  Jordan,  em- 
blematical of  Judsea,  in  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  6  saints:  the  2  female 
ones  bearing  crowns  in  their  hands, 
presented  to  Christ  by  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  are  SS.  Praxedes  and  Puden- 
tiana ;  whilst  the  one  bearing  a  church 
is  evidently  intended  for  Pope  Paschal 
I.,  the  restorer  of  this  edifice,  remark- 
able for  the  square  nimbus  round  the 
head,  showing  he  was  then  living ;  the 
other  S.  Zeno.  The  band  beneath,  of 
u  lamb  bearing  a  cross,  with  6  others 
on  either  side,  are  emblematical  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  as  the 
~'ide  representations  of  cities  at  either 


extremity  are  of  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem. On  each  fiide  of  the  high 
altar,  under  the  music  galleries,  are 
pillars  of  white  marble,  remarkable 
for  their  foliage  ornaments.  In  the 
1.  side  aisle,  near  the  door,  is  the  slab 
of  nero-bianco  granite  on  which  S.  Prax- 
edes slept,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave  a  well  in  which  she  is  said  to 
have  collected  the  bodies  and  blood 
of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  on  this 
hill.  The  3rd  chapel  in  the  rt.  aisle 
of  S.  2eno,  or  of  la  Colonna  Santa,  is 
entered  by  a  door  formed  of  2  columns 
of  the  rare  black  porphyry  and  granite 
{porfido  e  granibo  nero-bianco),  supporting 
a  portion  of  an  elaborately  sculptured 
frieze ;  the  outer  wall  towards  the  nave, 
as  well  as  the  interior,  are  covered  with 
mosaics  of  the  time  of  Paschal  I. ;  from 
their  richness  this  chapel  was  formerly 
called  the  Orto~  del  Paradiso :  it  derives 
its  present  name  from  a  portion  of  a 
column  of  black  and  white  marble,  to 
which  our  Saviom*  is  said  to  have 
been  bound  at  his  Flagellation ;  and 
which  was  brought  from  Jerusalem 
in  1223  by  a  Cardinal  Colonna.  The 
mosaics,  which  are  indistinctly  seen, 
represent,  in  the  centre  of  the  i:oof,  the 
Saviour  holding  a  book ;  on  the  altar, 
the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour,  SS. 
Praxedes  and  Pudentiana;  on  the  rt. 
wall,  SS.  John,  Andrew,  and  James; 
and  on  thC'  1.,  SS.  Agnes,  Pudentiana, 
and  Praxedes ;  over  the  door,  a  throne, 
of  God,  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
[Ladies  are  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  from  entering.] 
Amongst  other  relics  contained  in  this 
chapel  are  the  bodies  of  SS.  Zeno 
and  Valentinian.  The  tomb  of  Car- 
dinal Cetive  (1474),  in  the  adjoining 
chapel,  with  his  recumbent  statue, 
and  those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
S.  Prassede,  and  S.  Pudentiana,  is  a 
good  work  of  the  1 5th  century.  The 
bust  of  Monsignore  Santoni,  by  Bernini, 
on  his  monument  upon  a  pier  of  the 
nave,  opposite  the  chapel  of  S.  Zeno, 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  when 
the  artist  was  only  10  years  old.  The 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Anchera,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  near  the  side 
door,  bears  the  date  1286,  and  is  pro- 
bably by  one  of  the  Cosimatis.     The 
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3rd  chapel  on  the  1.  contains  a  picture 
of  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  by  Federigo 
Zucchero ;  the  Ascension,  on  the  roof, 
is  by  Cav,  d'Arpmo,  In  the  large 
chapel  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  are  his 
seat,  and  the  table  on  which  he  dis- 
tributed food  to  the  poor.  In  the  Con- 
fession beneath  the  high  altar  are  4 
sarcophagi  of  early  Christians,  one  of 
which  contains  the  remains  of  SS. 
Praxedes  and  Pudentiana ;  the  mosaic 
decorations  of  some  of  these  urns,  and 
especially  of  the  adjoining  altar,  are 
fine  specimens  of  this  class  of  work. 
The  Sacristy  contains  a  picture  of 
the  Flagellation,  attributed  to  Gialio 
Romano,  Amongst  the  relics  here  is 
the  Portrait  of  the  Saviour  (the  colours 
are  totally  effaced),  which  St.  Peter  is 
said  to  have  presented  to  Pudens,  the 
father  of  S.  Fraxedes  and  S.  Puden- 
tiana; teeth  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul;  the  Mitre  of  St.  Charles,  &c. 
The  Church  tradition  tells  us  that 
Pudens  was  the  first  person  in  Rome 
converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul ; 
the  apostle  lodged  in  his  house  from 
the  1st  year  of  Claudius  to  the  9th, 
and  again  a.i>.  62,  when  he  returned  a 
2nd  time  to  Rome.  The  departure 
of  the  Jews  from  Rome  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xiriii.  2 ;  "  because  that  Clau- 
dius had  commanded  all  Jews  to  de- 
part from  Rome."  The  apostle  men- 
tions Pudens  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  iv.  21 :  "  Eubulus  greeteth 
thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and 
Claudia,  and  all  the  brethren."  Linus 
is  considered  by  the  historians  of  the 
Church  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ; 
Claudia  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Pudens,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  British  chief  Caradoc  or  Carac- 
tacus.  There  are  remains  of  a  very 
early  bell-tower,  dating  from  815,  on 
the  basement  of  which  are  paintings  in 
a  rude  style,  relative  to  the  life  of  S. 
Agnes. 

II  Priorato  fsee  Sta.  Maria  Aventi- 
nense,  p.  187). 

;S'.  Prisca,  on  the  Aventine,  a  very 
ancient  ch.,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  house  in  which  St.  Prisca  was 
baptized  by  St.  Peter.    It  was  conse- 


crated by  pope  S.  Eutichianus  in  280, 
and  rebuilt  or  restored  by  Cardinal 
Giustiniani  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Lombardi  in  1600.  It  has  14  ancient 
columns  of  marble  and  granite  in  the 
nave,  built  into  the  piers ;  and  at  the 
high  altar  the  Baptism  of  ihe  Saint,  by 
Passignani,  In  the  crypt  is  a  curious 
baptismal  font,  in  the  form  of  a  fan- 
tastic capital  of  a  column,  having  a 
large  basin  in  the  centre,  and  smaller 
ones  at  the  4  angles.  This  ch.  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated Temple  of  Diana,  founded  by 
Servius  Tullius  as  the  common  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Latin  League.  This  ch. 
is  seldom  open,  except  on  the  anni- 
versary of  St.  Prisca  (Jan.  1 8),  and  dur- 
ing the  Station  on  the  6th  Hon.  in  Lent. 

S.  Pudentiana,  behind  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  the  valley  between  the 
Yiminal  and  Esquiline,  off  the  modern 
Via  Urbana,  the  ancient  Vicus  Patri- 
cius,  is  very  interesting  from  its  his- 
torical relations,  and  the  works  of 
medisBval  art  contained  in  it ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  ancient  of  i\\ 
the  Christian  edifices  of  Rome  {omnium 
eoclesiarum  urbis  vettbstissima),  to  have 
been  considered  in  early  times  as  the 
cathedral  of  the  Christian  city,  and 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  senator  Pudens,  where  St.  Peter 
lodged  from  a.d.  41  to  50,  converted  his 
daughters  Praxedes  and  Pudentiana, 
and  baptized  many  thousands  of  the  first 
followers  of  our  £eiith,  and  to  the  latter 
of  whom  the  ch.  was  dedicated  by  St. 
Pius,  A.D.  145.  Beneath  the  present 
edifice  are  numerous  remains  of  Roman 
edifices,  which  have  been  explored 
by  Mr.  Parker,  amongst  the  rest  of 
a  bath-room,  probably  belonging  to 
the  thermae  of  Novatus.  This  church 
was  successively  restored  by  Adrian  I. 
in  the  8th  centy.,  by  Gregory  VII.  and 
Innocent  II.  in  the  12th,  and  reduced 
to  its  present  form  in  1597  by  Card. 
Caetani.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  and 
formerly  of  side  aisles  (the  latter  hav- 
ing been  divided  off  into  chapels) 
separated  by  14  ancient  columns  of 
grey  marble.  The  mosaics  are  the 
finest  of  the  kind  in  Rome.  They 
date    probably   from    the  9th    centy. 
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under  Adrian  III.  (a.d.  884),  althoagh 
assigned  to  the  4th  by  Messrs.  Vitet 
and  Parker,  on  the  authority  of  an 
inscription  of  Pope  Siricus  (a.d.  384- 
397)  on  the  wall  of  the  apse,  but 
which  appears  to  refer  only  to  the 
building  of  the  latter.*  They  represent 
our  Saviour,  seated  on  a  throne,  hav- 
ing on  each  side  four  of  the  Apostles 
in  Roman  costume,  S.  Pudentiana 
and  S.  Praxedes  standing  behind,  and 
stately  Roman  edifices  in  the  back- 
ground, with  the  emblems  of  the  Evan- 
gelists above.  In  the  neighbouring 
chapel,  on  the  1.,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
is  a  large  marble  group  by  G.  della  Porta, 
representing  our  Saviour  delivering 
the  keys  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles ; 
the  floor  of  the  aisle  leading  to  this 
chapel,  as  of  other  parts  of  the  ch., 
retains  the  old  Roman  mosaic  pave- 
m^^nt,  supposed  to  have  formed  part 
of  Pudens*  house.  There  were  some 
early  Christian  inscriptions  let  into  the 
walls,  now  removed  to  the  Lateran, 
but  replaced  by  casts — one  discovered 
in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla,  to 
Cornelia,  of  the  family  of  Padens, 
with  a  rade  portrait;  the  table  on 
which  St,  Peter  ate  was  formerly 
placed  under  the  altar,  but  was  re- 
moved during  the  erection  of  the  new 
and  more  elegant  altar  put  up  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  was  titular  of 
St.  Pudentiana.  Opening  out  of  the  1. 
aisle  is  the  richly  decorated  chapel  of 
the  Caetanis ;  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  over  the  altar,  in  high  relief,  is 
by  Paolo  Olivieri ;  on  each  side  are  fine 
columns  of  Lumachella  marble,  and  in 
the  roof  are  introduced  some  ancient 
mosaics  of  the  4  Evangelists,  aud  of 
S.  Pudentiana  collecting  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs ;  the  tombs  on  either  side 
are  of  members  of  the  family  of  Caetani 
in  the  17th  centy.  The  paintings  of 
the  oval  cupola  of  the  ch.  are  by  Poma- 
rancio.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  ch.  are  ancient  torse  columns, 
supporting  a  lintel,  on  which  are  some 
early  Christian  bas-reliefs.    The  facade 

*  This  beautiful  work  of  art  was  muti- 
lated when  the  cupola  was  bailt  by  subsequent 
restorers  of  the  church ;  but  a  good  drawing  of 
it,  as  it  originally  stood,  has  been  reproduced 
in  Spithover's  publication  on  the  Mosaics  In  the 
Boman  Churches.  . . 


has  been  entirely  rebuilt  by  Cardinal 
Bonaparte,  from  the  designs  of  Manno,in 
an  over-gaudy  style.  The  street  in  front 
of  it  having  been  much  raised,  in  1873, 
to  improve  the  ascent  to  S.  M.  Maggiore, 
a  handsome  gate,  with  a  double  flight 
of  steps  leading  down  to  the  vestibule  of 
the, church  has  been  constructed.  The 
bell-tower  of  this  ch.  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  its  kind;  it  dates  from  the 
rebuilding  of  the  ch.  in  1130.  The  3 
upper  storeys,  with  their  open  colon- 
nades, are  unique.  The  great  conventual 
establishment  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Via  Urbana,  called  the  Bambino 
Gesu,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  Rome;  it  belongs  to  nuns  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustin,  who  are  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  the  education  of 
young  females. 

8ant%  Quattro  Incoronati,  an  interest- 
ing ch.  situated  on  that  ridge  of  the 
Coelian  which  extends  from  the  Coli- 
seum to  the  Lateran ;  and  which  was 
called  ad  Caput  Africce,  The  present 
edifice  was  built  by  Paschal  II., 
to  replace  a  more  ancient  one  erected 
by  Honorius  I.  in  626 ;  it  is  now 
attached  to  a  conservatory  of  young 
females,  and  is  seldom  open,  except 
at  an  early  hour.  Before  the  ch.  are 
two  square  courts;  the  inner  one, 
originally  the  quadriporticus,  has, 
built  into  its  walls,  several  columns, 
evidently  from  ancient  edifices.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  nave  separated 
from  the  narrow  aisles  by  8  columns 
in  grey  granite,  with  composite  capitals, 
and  surmounted  by  a  gallery  of 
smaller  Ionic  pillars,  as  we  have 
seen  at  Sta.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura 
(p.  153),  and  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
was  intended  for  females  alone.  The 
tribune,  which  is  very  wide  and  ample, 
has  in  the  centre  an  episcopal  chair, 
and  its  vault  and  walls  covered  with 
frescoes  of  martyred  saints  by  Giovanni 
di  8,  Giovanni,  Beneath  in  a  subter- 
ranean chapel  are  the  relics  of  SS. 
Carporferus,  Severus,  Severianus,  and 
Victorianus,  to  whom  the  ch.  is  dedi- 
cated, in  4  urns  placed  here  by  St  Leo. 
On  the  stairs  leading  to  it  is  a  muti- 
lated inscription  by  Pope  Damasus, 
in  honour  of  the  patron  saints.    Opvn- 
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ing  (on  the  rt.)  from  the  outer  court 
is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Silvester, 
erected  by  Innocent  III.,  with  some 
paintings  of  the  middle  of  the  13th 
centy.,  in  the  Byzantine  style,  repre- 
senting events  in  the  life  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  our  Saviour  holding  the 
Cross,  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Apostles. 

8.  Sabay  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Aventine,  near  where  is  supposed 
to  have  stood  the  Porta  Raudusculana 
of  the  Wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  and 
ou  the  site  of  the  house  of  Silvia,  the 
mother  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  a 
very  ancient  ch.,  standing  isolated 
on  the  southern  summit  of  the  hill. 
It  is  more  remarkable  for  its  posi- 
tion, and  for  the  view  from  its  portico, 
which  contains  an  ancient  sarcophagus, 
than  for  its  architecture.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  nave,  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  7  ancient  columns  on  either 
side ;  and  of  a  tribune,  on  the  vault  of 
which  is  a  miserable  copy»  in  painting, 
of  the  mosaics,  of  the  time  of  Adrian  I., 
which  have  long  since  disappeared, 
representing  our  Saviour,  having  on 
either  side  St.  Saba  and  St.  Andrew, 
with  the  usual  emblematical  band  of 
the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  repre- 
sented as  a  Iamb  and  12  sheep.  Being 
in  an  uninhabited  quarter,  St.  Saba  is 
seldom  open  for  Divine  service,  except 
on  the  Saint's  day  (Dec.  5).  On  Thurs- 
days a  person  is  generally  in  attend- 
ance, who,  for  a  small  fee,  will  unlock 
the  door. 

8.  8abina,  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno  Regina,  founded  by  Camillus 
after  the  taking  of  Veil,  and  of  the 
Atrium  erected  by  Asinius  PoUio,  in 
which  he  placed  the  Library  of  Varro. 
S.  Sabina  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
basilica  in  425,  by  Peter,  an  Illyrian 
priest,  where  the  house  of  St.  Sabina 
stood,  as  we  learn  by  a  mosaic  inscrip- 
tion over  the  principal  door.  The 
figures  of  draped  females  on  either 
side,  and  which  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  composition,  are  amongst  the 
oldest  in  Borne  (early  part  of  the  5th 
centy).    Sixtus  V.,  in  1587,  reduced  it 


to  its  present  form.  The  church  has 
been  restored  at  various  times,  but  has 
lost  a  great  deal  of  its  original  cha- 
racter; it  consists  of  a  nave  and  2 
aisles,  separated  by  24  fluted  white 
marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Arches  spring  from  the  co- 
lumns, as  in  the  basilicas,  on  the 
face  of  which,  towards  the  nave,  are 
mosaic  -decorations  in  pietra  dura  (red 
and  green  porphyry).  The  •  chapel 
of  the  Rosary,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
high  altar,  contains  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  with  S. 
Dominick,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
by  8a88oferrato.  The  chapel  of  St. 
Hyacinth,  opening  out  of  the  rt.  aisle, 
has  an  altarpiece,  by  L,  Fontana; 
the  frescoes  representing  the  Canon- 
ization, and  on  the  side  walls  subjects 
from  the  life  of  the  saint,  are  by  the 
two  Zuccheros,  Out  of  the  1.  aisle  opens 
the  handsome  chapel  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine; its  cupola  is  painted  by  Odazzi, 
Of  the  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
ch.  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
in  mosaic  of  Munio  di  Zamora  upon 
the  floor  of  the  nave ;  he  was  generiu  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  lived  in  the 
pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  (1300). 
At  the  S.  end  of  the  nave  is  the  an- 
cient portico  or  vestibule,  now  enclosed 
in  the  conventual  buildings;  it  is 
supported  by  spirally  fluted  marble 
columns,  and  on  the  walls  are  some 
interesting  early  Christian  inscrip- 
tions ;  the  great  door  which*  opens 
from  it  into  the  ch.  has  richly  sculp- 
tured marble  jambs  of  the  early  part 
of  the  13th.  centy.;  the  doors  are  in 
cypress  wood,  probably  of  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, particularly  the  rudely  sculptured 
panels  representing  subjects  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  which 
have  been  attributed  by  the  Annalist 
of  the  Dominican  Order,  Mamachi,  to 
before  the  7th  centy.  Beyond  the 
portico  is  one  of  the  gardens  of  the 
convent,  in  which  may  be  seen  a 
lemon-tree  planted  by  St.  Dominick 
himself,  when  a  recluse  here.  The 
adjoining  monastery,  which  belongs 
to  the  order  of  St.  Dominick,  contains 
an  extensive  cloister,  surrounded  by 
a  4-sided  portico,  formed  of  small 
marble  columns  that  support  narrow 
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Lombard  arches;  this  cloister  is  con- 
temporaneoas  with  the  foundation  of 
the  convent,  in  the  13th  centy,,  -when 
Pope  Honorius  I.  approved  of  the  rules 
of  the  Dominican  order^  and  gave  to  its 
brethren  the  present  site,  then  his 
palace,  to  erect  their  convent  upon. 
From  the  cloister  a  door  leads  to  the 
declivity  of  the  Aventine  towards  the 
river,  from  which  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  the  Transtiberine  region  will 
open  before  the  visitor. 

Some  interesting  archaeological  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  on  this  de- 
clivity, which  may  be  worth  a  visit. 
They     consist     oi    several    chambers 
with  paintings  on  the  walls,  and  which 
probably    formed    the     lower    apart- 
ments,   destined    for  the  dwelling  of 
menials    or    slaves  of  some   magnifi- 
cent Koman  edifice.    In  one  of  these 
chambers    some    curious    inscriptions 
scratched  on  the  stucco  may  be  seen, 
amongst  which  can  be  deciphered  a  list 
of  the  names  of  slaves,  the  mode  of 
spelling  of  which  would  refer  them  to 
the  time  of  the  early  Ceesars.      The 
houses   to  which  these  chambers  be- 
longed were  built  en  either  side  of  the 
Servian  wall,  which  ran  along  this  part 
of  the  hill,  and  a  considerable  fragment 
of  which  is   seen  included  in  them. 
The  artistic  merit  of  the  paintings  in 
these  chambers  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated.    Lower  down  the  declivity  a 
gallery  leads  into  a  series  of  intricate 
subterranean  passages,  cut  through  the 
tufa  rock,  and  which  have  been  par- 
tially explored:  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  they  were  intended  for,  possibly 
to    drsdn    more    effectually  the    soil; 
several  vertical  shafts  from  the  surface 
open  into  them.    At  a  lower  level  are 
another    series    of  subterranean   gal- 
leries, into  which  we  may  descend  by 
a  flight   of  circular  steps,  near  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  chamber  paved 
with  mosaic  with  some  traces  of  paint- 
ing on  the  walls.    From  here  an  arched 
tunnel  cuts  at  right  angles  a  narrow 
gallery   excavated   in   the    tufa,    and 
which,  from  its  level,  its  direction,  and 
its  sides  being  covered  with  calcareous 
incrustations,    the    deposit    of  water, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  formed  the 
canal    for    the    Aqua   Appia,    which 


emptied  itself  at  the  Caatellwn^  near 
the   Porta  Trigemiua,  not   far   from 
this  spot,  and  from  which  that  earliest 
of  Koman  aqueducts    distributed  its 
waters  to  the  regions  of  ancient  Rome, ' 
at  the  base  of  the  Palatine  and  Capito- 
line  hills,  and  to  that  beyond  the  Tiber.**" 
Although  strictly  speaking  out  of  place 
here,  it  may  prove  useful  to  the  visitor 
to  Santa  Sabina  to  be  informed  that  the 
site  on  which  the  ch.  and  its  gardens 
stand  was  formerly  covered,  beginning 
from  the  N.,  by  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Regina,  founded  by  Camillus  after  the 
fall  of  Veii ;  by  that  of  Jupiter  Libertas, 
erected  by  Caius  Gracchus,  restored 
by   Augustus,  and  to  which  Asinius 
PoUio  added  an  extensive  atrium,  in 
which  he  placed  the  library  of  Varro, 
the  first  opened  to  the  public  in  Rome. 
A  part  of  the  ch.,  and  of  the  garden 
before  it,  is  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
latter,  whilst  the  Temple  of  Juno  stood 
farther  back,  extending  to  the  modem 
descent  to  the  Bocca  della  Verity,  which 
follows  the    direction    of  the  Clivus 
Publicius  of  ancient  times.     On  these 
sites  in  the  middle  ages  rose  a  for- 
tress of  the   Savellis,  and   the  resi- 
dence of  Honorius  III.  of  that  family, 
which  he  made  over  to  the  Dominican 
monks,  for  their  gardens,  in  the ,  13th 
centy.    The  ch.  of  II  Priorato  (p.  187) 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Bona  Dea^  mentioned  by 
Ovid,  and  where  Remus  consulted  the 
auguries  respecting    the    building   of 
Rome ;  that  of  S.  Alessio  on  the  site  of 
the  Armilustrum,  near  where  Tatius 
was  buried  a^  a  more  remote  period,  and 
where  stood  subsequently  the  Temple 
of  Minerva.      If  we  prolong  our  walk 
farther  E.  over  the  Aventine,  where  the 
ch.  of  Santa  Prisca  stands  was  probably 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  Aven- 
tina,   near  where  Licinius  Sura,  the 
friend  of  Trajan,  erected  his  Thermae, 
between  which  and  the  valley  of  the 
Circus  Maximus  was  the  house  of  Trajan 
himself,  before  he  became  emperor.    In 
the  vineyard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  from  Santa  Prisca  (  Vigna  del  Col- 
legio  Homano),   now  the  property   of 

•  The  ruins  above  described  having  been  left 
to  decay,  hardly  anything  now  remains  which 
wpuld  repay  a  visit. 
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Prince  Torlonia,  a  part  of  \rhich  was 
covered  by  the  Thermcs  DeciancBf  are 
two  well-preserved  specimens  of  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tuliius — one  nearly 
40  yards  long  and  15  high,  consist- 
ing of  massive  blocks  of  volcanic 
tufa  admirably  adjusted,  on  which 
rests  a  good  arch  in  the  £truscan 
style,  and  upon  which,  as  below  Santa 
Sabina,  less  durable  constructions  of 
the  Imperial  period  were  erected. 

S,  ScUvatore  in  Lauro,  in  the  small 
piazasa  of  the  same  name,  opening  out 
of  the  Via  de'  Coronari,  on  the  site  of 
the  laurel-grove  which  stood  near  the 
Portico  of  Europa ;  it  was  originally  of 
the  Pointed  style  of  the  15th  centy., 
but  all  traces  of  that  have  disappeared 
under  modern  restorations :  a  new 
fa9ade  in  the  Corinthian  style  has 
been  erected,  with  a  huge  tasteless 
bas-relief  on  it  by  Rinaldi,  represent- 
ing the  transport  by  angels  of  the  Holy 
House  to  Loreto;  it  contains  at  the 
3rd  altar  on  the  rt.  P.  da  Cortona's 
early  work  of  the  Nativity.  The  ad- 
joining convent  has  a  handsome  cloister, 
opening  out  of  which  is  a  chapel,  where 
have  been  placed  some  good  mediseval 
sepulchral  monuments  that  stood  for- 
merly in  the  ch.,  amongst  which  is 
that  raised  by  the  Canons  of  S.  Giorgio 
in  Alga,  at  Venice,  to  their  patron 
Eugenius  IV.,  on  which  is  his  recum- 
bent statue  by  Isaia  da  Fisa,  and  an 
inscription  relative  to  the  part  he 
took  in  the  Councils  of  Basle  and 
Florence  held  duHng  his  pontificate. 
In  a  smaller  court  beyond  the  cloister 
is  a  monumental  doorway  to  an  oratory 
belonging  to  the  natives  of  the  March 
of  Ancona,  erected  to  Cardinal  Latino 
Orsini,  the  founder  of  the  ch.  and  con- 
vent in  1450,  with  a  portrait-bust  of 
that  celebrated  personage. 

San  SehastianOf  about  2  miles  beyond 
the  gate  of  that  name  on  the  Via  Appia. 
The  foundation  of  this  basilica  is 
scarcely  less  ancient  than  that  of  the 
others  we  have  described,  and  is  also 
attributed  to  Constantine.  But  the 
present  edifice  is  not  older  than  1611, 
when  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Cardi- 
nal Scipio  Borghese,  from  the  designs 


of  Flaminio  Ponzio.  All  traces  of  the 
ancient  basilica  have  disappeared,  and 
neither  the  architecture  nor  the  deco- 
rations present  anythingwhichrequires 
notice.  The  chapel  of  St.  Sebastian, 
in  the  S.  aisle,  designed  by  Ciro 
Ferri,  has  a  recumbent  statue  of  the 
saint  by  Antonio  Giorgetti,  after  his 
master,  Bernini.  The  remains  of  St. 
Sebastian  are  buried  under  the  altar 
in  a  marble  urn,  having  been  removed 
here  from  the  Vatican  by  Honorius 
III.  In  the  opposite  aisle  is  the 
handsome  Albani  chapel,  erected  by 
Clement  XI.  as  the  burying  -  place 
of  his  family,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Fabianns;-  and  near  it  another  cele- 
brated for  its  relics ;  the  most  curious 
of  which  perhaps  is  the  stone  which  is 
said  to  ofi'er  the  impression  left  by  the 
Saviour's  feet,  when  he  was  met  by 
St.  Peter  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  little,  ch.  of  Domme  quo  vadis, 
which  was  built  to  conmiemorate  the 
event,  and  so  called  ft-om  the  words 
which  St.  Peter  addressed  to  our 
Lord.  This  traditional  relic  is  but 
one  of  the  many  ex  votos  fbrmerly 
offered  by  persons]  restored  to  health, 
or  returning  from  long  and  difficult 
journeys,  to  the  divinity  to  which  they 
attributed  the  benefit.  The  material 
used,  being  white  marble,  could  evi- 
dently not  have  belonged  to  the  lava 
pavement  of  the  Via  Appia.  On  the  1. 
of  the  principal  door  the  visitor  will 
remark  a  large  marble  slab,  on  which 
are  inscribed  12  verses  in  honour  of 
the  martyr  Eutychius  i  they  were  com- 
posed by  pope  St.  Damasus,  and  are  in 
the  same  beautifolly  formed  letters  so 
peculiar  to  all  the  inscriptions  of  that 
pontiff,  and  in  the  same  style  of  metrical 
composition  as  we  shall  find  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Sta.  Agnese,  S.  Calisto,  &c. 

A  door  out  of  the  I.  aisle  leads 
into  the  Catacombs;  indeed  it  was  to 
a  portion  of  the  subterranean  ceme- 
tery on  this  spot,  situated  behind  the 
high  altar  of  the  ch.,  that  the  name 
of  CatacombSf  ad  CataifurnhaSf  was  first 
and  more  particularly  applied.*    The 

*  The  high  altar  offers  nothing*  remark- 
ahle;  hut  hineath  It  is  the  semicircular  Con- 
fession, called  Platonia,  containing  a  bishop's 
seat,  in  which  Pope  St.  Stephen  is  sapposed 
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only  probable  explanation  of  these 
immense  subterranean  galleries  is, 
that  they  were  ori^nally  excavated 
by  the  early  Christians  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  their  dead  and 
subsequently  for  religious  worship  and 
meetings,  and  not  for  extracting  stone 
or  pozzoiana,  as  has  been  conjectured 
by  many  modem  writers ;  it  was  pro- 
bably to  minor  excavations  of  the  latter 
kind  that  Cicero  is  supposed  to  allude 
in  his  oration  for  Milo  when  he  men- 
tions the  hiding-place  and  receptacle 
for  thieves  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  not, 
as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  to  the 
Christian  cemeteries,  which  consist  of 
a  series  of  passages  or  galleries,  from 
the  principal  of  which  others  branch 
off  in  different  directions;  here  and 
there  are  open  spaces  which  served 
as  chapels  or  places  of  meeting,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  passages  ^re  tiie  niches 
for  the  dead  in  tiers  above  each  other. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
in  such  places  for  divine  worship  and 
for  concealment,  as  in  all  the  cata- 
combs about  Home  we  meet  with  small 
chapels  or  oratories ;  generally  square, 
some  vaulted  and  forming  chambers, 
which  still  retain  traces  of  stucco  and 
painting.  The  graves  of  children  occur 
in  a  large  proportion :  sarcophagi  were 
seldom  found  in  them,  being  more  fre- 
quently discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the 
chapels  situated  on  the  surface,  near 
the  passages  by  which  they  were  en- 
tered. In  the  passages  yet  explored 
very  little  marble,  except  that  used  for 
closing  the  loculi  or  graves,  and  for  the 
inscriptions,  has  been  found.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  catacombs  is  very  consi- 

to  have  sufTcred  martyrdom.  It  was  in  this 
UDderground  chapel  opening  out  of  the  ambu- 
latory behind  the  tribane  that  the  remains  of 
St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  lay,  from  the  time  when 
they  were  recovered  from  certain  Greek  emis- 
saries who  were  detected  in  attempting  to  carry 
them  oflF  to  their  country,  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, until  the  translation  of  those  of  St  Peter 
to  his  original  burying-place  at  the  Vatican, 
and  of  St  Paul  to  his  basilica  on  the  Via 
Ostiensis.  It  wa^  to  this  particular  spot, 
that  the  name  Catacomb  appears  to  jjave 
been  originally  and  particularly  applied. 
The  bodies  of  the  two  Apostles  lay  here  for  19 
months.  Subsequently,  when  Elagabalus  made 
his  Circus  at  the  Vatican,  the  remains  of  St. 
Peter  were  brought  here  again  by  S.  Galixtus. 


derable,  although  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  stories  told  that  some  of 
them  reach  to  Ostia.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  excavations 
now  seen  are  but  a  small  portion  of 
what  has  been  already  explored ;  but 
the  danger  of  allowing  such  a  labyrinth 
of  subterranean  passages  to  remain 
open  has  made  it  necessary  to  close  up 
many  of  them.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian, 
although  extensive,  are  by  no  means 
the  most  so  of  the  kind;  we  have 
already  alluded  to  those  of  Santa 
Ciriaca,  and  there  are  many  others  of 
considerable  magnitude  in  every  direc- 
tion around  Rome,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  in  a  subsequent  .part  of  this 
work  (§  34).  Nearly  all  the  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian  have  been 
i'emoved  to  the  Museums  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Lateran.  The  large  inscription 
of  pope  Damasus,  above  noticed,  was 
found  here. 

8.  Silvestro  (d  QuirmaUf  is  remark- 
able for  the  4  circular  paintings  on 
the  pendentives  of  the  cupola  in  the 
Bandini  chapel  opening  out  of  the 
1.  transept,  bv  Domenichvno,  They 
represent  David  dancing  before  the 
Ark,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  sitting  with 
Solomon  on  the  Throne,  Judith  show- 
ing the  Head  of  Holofernes,  and 
Esther  in  a  swoon  before  Ahasuerus. 
Lanzi  classes  them  among  his  finest 
fi'escoes,  and  says  that,  for  the  com- 
position and  the  style  of  the  drapery, 
they  are  by  some  preferred  to  all  the 
rest.  The  Assumption  over  the  altar 
is  considered  the  best  work  of  Sciptone 
Gaetani;  it  is  painted  on  slate.  The 
large  painting  of  S.  Caetano  and  S. 
Andrea  di  Avellino,  in  the  opposite 
transept,  is  by  Bicci  da  Messina,  The 
3  subjects  on  the  roof  of  the  2nd  chapel 
on  the  1.  were  painted  by  Cav,  cPArpinOy 
and  the  2  landscape  paintings  on  the 
side  walls  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio 
and?JIfaj?Mn7M).  The  Sacred  College  as- 
sembled in  this  ch.  before  going  in 
procession  to  the  conclave,  when  held 
at  the  Quirinal.  Cardinal  Bentivoglio, 
the  historiaa  of  the  war  in  Flanders, 
and  Farinacci,  the  celebrated  lawyer 
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(ob.  1618}  who  defended  the  Cenci 
family,  have  sepulchral  monuments  in 
this  cho  the  first  in  the  1.  transept,  the 
second  near  the  entrance.  There  is 
another  eh.  dedicated  to  the  same  saint, 
Som  Silvestro  in  Capite,  in  the  Piazza  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Via  della  Mercede, 
towards  the  Corso ;  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  head  of  St  John  preserved  in 
it.  The  extensive  convent  attached  to 
this  ch.  has  been  converted  into  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works,  a  handsome 
building  designed  by  Gabet. 

S,  Sisto,  a  very  ancient  foundation 
on  the  Via  Appia,  barbarously  mo- 
demised,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
Porta  Capena,  the  Temple  of  the  Ca- 
mense,  and  the  Fountain  of  Egeria. 
It  was  here  that  S.  Dominick  first 
established  his  order  in  Rome,  and 
where  he  founded  the  Devotion  of  the 
Rosary.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Irish 
Dominican  friars  of  S.  Clemente,  but, 
from  the  insalubrious  state  of  the 
quarter,  owing  to  malaria,  the  con- 
vent is  no  longer  habitable.  The 
extensive  gardens  annexed  to  it 
have  been  converted  into  nursery- 
grounds,  the  property  of  the  Roman 
municipality. 

S.  Stefano  sopra  CaccOf  in  a  street 
leading  from  the  Piazza  di  S.  Tgnazio 
to  the  Piazza  del  Gesu.  This  ch., 
which  is  only  interesting  as  preserving 
the  form  of  an  ancient  basilica,  has  a 
wide  nave  separated  from  2  aisles  by 
ranges  of  columns  of  granite  and  grey 
marble  and  7  arches;  it  has  been 
recently  handsomely  modernised.  The 
rising  ground  on  which  it  stands  is 
formed  of  the  d^ris  of  the  Temple  of 
Isis  and  Serapis. 

S,  Stefano  RotondOf  on  the  western 
part  of  the  Cselian  hill,  one  of  the 
remarkable  churches  in  Rome;  it  is 
probably  the  adaptation  of  an  ancient 
edifice  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and 
not,  as  supposed  by  some,  one  of 
those  circular  churches  built  expressly 
for  Christian  purposes,  like  that  of 
Sta.  Costanza ;  the  most  generally 
received  opinion  now  is,  that  it  was 


the  circular  portion  of  the  Macellum 
Grande,  or  great  market  for  butcher's- 
meat,  erected  in  the  time  of  Nero; 
all  that  is  known,  and  on  the  au- 
thority of  Anastasius,  is,  that  it  was 
consecrated  as  a  place  of  Christian 
worship  by  Pope  St.  Simplicius,  a.d. 
467.  The  name  expresses  its  circular 
form.  The  original  edifice  consisted 
of  2  concentric  rows  of  grey  granite 
columns  with  Ionic  capitals.  The  inter- 
columniations  of  the  outer  one  were 
filled  up  by  Nicholas  V.  (1447),  to  form 
the  wall  of  the  present  building,  be- 
yond which  are  still  traces  of  the  third 
circuit,  a  solid  wall,  which  formed  the 
outer  enclosure  in  more  ancient  times. 
The  interior,  133  ft.  in  diameter,  has 
56  columns ;  36  of  these  are  in  the 
outer  circle,  and  20  in  the  inner.  The 
former  have  a  series  of  low  arches 
springing  from  them.  In  the  central 
area  are  2  Corinthian  columns,  higher 
than  the  rest,  which,  with  2  pilasters, 
support  a  cross  wall:  it  is  probable 
they  were  added  at  a  later  period  to 
support  the  roof,  as  the  two  pilasters 
occupy  the  places  of  Ionic  columns  in 
the  inner  circular  row,  and  which  were 
removed  to  make  room  for  them.  The 
plan  and  details  of  this  curious  build- 
ing are  given  in  Canina's  work 
on  Christian  Temples.  The  windows 
over  the  columns  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  those  in  early  Gothic  build- 
ings beyond  the  Alps.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Pomarancio, 
representing  in  chronological  order, 
from  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  reign  of  Julian,  the  martyrdoms  of 
different  saints :  a  series  of  paintings 
which  are  displeasing  to  the  eye  and 
imagination,  having  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  as  works  of  art.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Primus  and  S.  Felicianus 
has  behind  its  altar  in  the  circular  re- 
cess a  mosaic  of  the  middle  of  the  7th 
centy.,  representing  the  Saviour  with 
the  patron  saints.  In  the  vestibule  is 
an  episcopal  chair,  from  which  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
read  his  fourth  homily.  The  ch.  is 
only  opened  for  divine  service  early 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  on  the  26th 
of  December,  the  anniversary  of  St, 
Stephen;  but  admittance  on  applica- 
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tion  to  the  Sacristano  can  be  obtained 
at  all  times. 

^S'.  Stephen*s  Basilica  on  the  Via  La- 
tina  (see  Index). 

Sta.  Sasanna,  in  the  Piazza  di  Ter- 
mini, near  Santa  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria,  a  church  attached  to  a  convent 
of  Bemardine  nuns;  its  handsome 
front  was  erected  in  1603  by  Carlo 
Mademo.  The  interior,  with  its  heavy 
roof  in  deep  panels,  is  rich  in  orna- 
ment, and  frescoes  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  the  saint,  by  B,  Croce ; 
the  painting  over  the  high  altar  is  by 
Laitrettif  and  those  of  the  choir  by  C, 
Nebbia,  The  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  in  the  1.  transept,  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  a  sister  of  Sixtus  V., 
and  has  a  good  altarpiece  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Saint,  by  the  last-named 
painter. 

S.  Teodoro,  commonly  called  S.  Toto, 
a  circular  building  in  the  street  lead- 
ing from  the  Forum  to  the  Bocca 
della  Verity,  and  under  the  Palatine 
hill.  The  present  building  shows 
by  its  construction  that  it  belongs 
to  the  decline  of  art:  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Adrian  I.  in 
the  8th  century,  restored  by  Nicho- 
las V.  in  1450,  and  by  Clement  XI.  in 
1700.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are 
of  the  time  of  Adrian  I.  (772-795), 
and  represent  our  Saviour  between 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  presenting  2 
figures,  one  of  S.  Teodorus,  bearing 
garlands,  with  the  usual  emblem  of  the 
Almighty  above,  a  hand  grasping  a 
wreath  of  flowers.  The  claims  of  Siis 
ch.  to  be  considered  an  ancient  temple 
are  considered  in  our  description  of 
the  Antiquities  (p.  51).  A  very  an- 
cient custom  of  carrying  infants  to  be 
blessed  in  this  ch.  is  still  continued 
(every  Thursday  morning),  especially 
after  their  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  vaccination.  In  the  centre  of  the 
c^urt  before  the  ch.  is  a  mutilated 
Pagan  altar,  and  beneath  extensive 
sepulchral  vaults  belonging  to  a  burial 
confraternity. 

S,  Twnmaso  deglilngiesi,  or  St,  Tkomas 


of  Canterbury,  in  the  Via  di  Monserrato, 
near  the  Famese  palace,  was  attached 
to  the  English  college,  but  was  de- 
secrated under  the  French  republic. 
The  college  has  been  restored,  but 
not  the  ch.,  which  was  founded  in 
775  by  Oflfe  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  hospital  was  afterwards  built 
by  a  wealthy  Englishman,  John  Scop- 
pard,  for  English  pilgrims.  The  ch. 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  817,  and 
rebuilt  bv  Egbert.  Thomas-k-Becket, 
during  his  visit  to  Bome,  lodged 
in  the  hospital ;  and  on  his  canoni- 
zation by  Alexander  III.,  2  years  after 
his  death,  the  church  was  dedicated 
to  him  a«  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
In  addition  to  this  institution,  another 
hospital  and  an  oratory,  dedicated  to 
St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  were 
founded  by  an  English  merchant,  near 
the  Ripa  Grande,  for  the  benefit  of 
English  sailors  frequenting  Rome;  but 
as  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries 
declined,  the  new  establishments  were 
incorporated  with  that  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  united  hospitals  were  converted 
into  a  college  for  English  missionaries 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  157.5,  and  the  ch. 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Cardinal 
Howard.  It  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  considerable  property  by 
the  above-mentioned  John  Scoppard. 
The  halls  of  the  college  contain  some 
curious  portraits  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Eliza- 
beth. On  the  29th  Dec,  the  Festival 
of  St.  Thomas,  high  mass  is  performed 
in  the  college  chapel,  in  the  presence 
of  the  college  of  cardinals.  The  col- 
lege contains  about  foi*ty  pupils,  and 
the  order  and  neatness  that  reign 
throughout  contrast  in  a  remarkable 
degree  with  all  similar  establishments 
in  Bome.  During  the  late  Card.  Wise- 
man's mastership,  several  sepulchral 
monuments  from  the  desecrated  ch. 
were  placed  in  the  lower  corridors  of  the 
college;  that  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge, 
Abp.  of  York  and  British  Envoy  to 
Jutiui  il.,  has  a  fine  recumbent  statue 
of  the  deceased  in  fall  pontifioa])B>  in  a 
good  style,  resembling  the  fine  monu- 
ments of  the  same  p«fio4.    (See  Stt. 
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M.  del  Popolo.)  Cardinal  Bainbridge, 
who  was  also  Prelate  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  died  at  Rome  in  1514.  Sir 
Thomas  Dereham,  a  follower  of  the 
Stuarts  (ob.  1739),  has  a  monument 
here;  as  also  a  young  lady  of  the  Swin- 
burne family,  upon  which  her  charms 
and  accomplishments  are  detailed  in 
most  exaggerated  terms,  and  in  lan- 
guage little  suited  to  the  severe  lapi- 
dary style.  Attached  to  the  college, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  educate  young 
Englishmen  for  the  Church,  has  been 
lately  added  another  Institution,  under 
the  denomination  of  Collegio  Pio,  to  re- 
ceive clergymen  who  have  become  con- 
verts to  Romanism  and  prepare  them  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  ministry.  There 
are  now  about  22  pupils  in  the  Eng- 
lish College  and  15  in  the  Coll.  Pio. 

A  church,  dedicated  to  St,  Thomas  a 
BechtfYfas  commenced  1870-71,  from 
the  designs  of  Yespignani,  for  which 
large  subscriptions  were  raised  among 
the  Catholics  of  England,  but,  as  it 
would  appear  from  the  progress  hitherto 
made,  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense. 
Ilemainsofecclesiastioal  edifices  of  the 
11th  centy.,  and  of  an  ancient  Roman 
road,  were  discovered  in  digging  the 
foundations. 

La  IS^mitk  de'  Monti,  well  known  to 
English  visitors  from  its  commanding 
position  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna^ 
and  from  the  fine  flights  of  steps  which 
lead  to  it.  The  ch.  was  built  in  1494  by 
Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  at  the 
instigation  of  S.  Francesco  da  Paola. 
It  suffered  severely  at  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  abandoned 
in  1798,  but  was  restored  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  from  the  designs  of  Mazois; 
It  is  now  attached  to  a  convent  of 
nuns  of  the  Sacr^  Coeur,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  education  of  young 
females, — the  most  frequented  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  Rome.  The  ch. 
is  closed  after  morning  prayers,  at 
0^  A.M.,  but  strangers  are  admitted  at 
the  side  door.  In  the  second  chapel  on 
the  rt.  hand  is  a  picture  of  S.  Fran9ois 
de  Sales.  In  the  third  are  the  Assump- 
tion, over  the  altar,  by  Daniele  da  VoU 
terra,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  ou 


the  side  walls,  from  the  master's  designs. 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  is  said 
to  have  been  retouched  by  Michel  An- 
gelo.  The  Assumption  has  suffered 
considerably  in  its  lower  portion ;  in 
the  rt.-h.  corner  we  recognise  in  the  old 
man  with  outstretched  arm  the  portrait 
of  Michel  Angelo.  The  5th  chapel  is 
painted  by  tne  school  of  Sodoma,  but 
the  frescoes  are  much  injured  ;  the  6th 
.by  that  of  Perugino,  and  are  in  better 
preservation ;  the  high  altar  is  an  exe- 
crable specimen  of  modern  taste.  The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the  1. 
transept  is  by  Fed.  Zuccheroy  and  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  with  the 
histories  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  vault,  by 
Pierino  del  Vaga  and  Salviati ;  the  one 
representing  the  Procession  of  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  on  the  pillar  towards 
the  nave,  on  the  rt.,  by  an  unknown 
hand,  is  interesting  for  the  view  of 
the  Mausoleiim  of  Hadrian  as  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  The  transepts 
alone  have  preserved  unaltered  the 
original  pointed  architecture.  The 
great  painting  of  this  ch.  is  in  the  2nd 
chapel  on  the  1.,  the  fresco  of  the  De- 
scent FROM  THE  Cross,  the  master- 
piece of  Daniele  da  Volterra,  executed 
with  the  assistance  of  Michel  Angelo, 
and  considered  by  Poussin  to  be  the 
third  finest  picture  in  the  world,  in- 
ferior only  to  Raphael's  Transfigura- 
tion,'and  to  the  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome of  Domenichino.  "  We  might," 
says  Lanzi,  "almost  fancy  ourselves 
spectators  of  the  mournful  scene, — the 
Redeemer,  while  being  removed  fropx 
the  cross,  gradually  sinking  down 
with  all  that  relaxation  of  limb  and 
utter  helplessness  which  belongs  to  a 
dead  bodv ;  the  assistants  engaged  in 
their  various  duties,  and  thrown  into 
different  and  contrasted  attitudes,  in- 
tently occupied  with  the  sacred  re- 
mains which  they  so  reverently  gaze 
upon;  the  mother  of  the  Lord  in 
a  swoon  amidst  her  afflicted  com- 
panions ;  the  disciple  whom  h^  loved 
standing  with  outstretched  arms,  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplating  the  myste- 
rious spectacle.  The  truth  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  appears  to  be  nature  itself.  The 
colouring  of  the  heads   and  of  the  ' 
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whole  picture  accords  precisely  with 
the  subject,  displaying  strength  rather 
than  delicacy,  a  harmony,  and  in  short 
a  degree  of  skill,  of  which  M.  Angelo 
himself  might  have  been  proud,  if  the 
picture  had  been  inscribed  with  his 
name.  And  to  this  I  suspect  the 
author  alluded,  when  he  painted  his 
friend  with  a  looking-glass  near  it, 
as  if  to  intimate  that  he  might 
recognise  in  the  picture  a  reflection 
of  himself."  In  1821,  the  fresco 
was  detached  from  the  wall  of  the 
3rd  chapel  on  the  1.,  transferred  to 
canvas,  and  removed  to  that  next  the 
door,  into  an  excellent  light.  In  the 
3rd  chapel  on  the  1.  is  an  Immacu- 
late Conception  by  Veitf  in  the  pre- 
Haphael  style,  with  frescoes  of  the 
Annunciation  and  Salutation  on  the 
side  walls,  and  a  monument  to  the 
Prince  di  Rohan,  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Besan9on,  kneeling  before  the 
Virgin.  In  the  Massimo  chapel,  5th 
on  the  1.,  is  a  Noli  me  tangere,  attri- 
buted tO'  Giulio  Bomano  or  il  Fattore, 
and  in  the  6th  a  picture  of  our  Saviour 
by  Satz,  a  modem  ^German  artist ;  the 
frescoes  on  the  side  walls  are  by 
pupils  of  Overbeck.  The  grave  of 
Claude  de  Lorraine  was  in  front  of 
the  2nd  chapel  on  the  1.  before  his 
remains  were  transferred  to  the  monu- 
ment raised  to  him  by  the  French 
government  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Luigi. 
(See  p.  181.)  On  Sundays  and  great 
festivals  vespers  are  sung  by  the  nuns ; 
the  music  in  general  is  very  good ;  the 
service  commencing  at  hair  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset. 

La  Trinita  de*  Pellegrini^  near  to  the 
Ponte  Sis  to,  built  in  1614,  with  a 
fa9ade     designed  by   Francesco   de' 


Sanctis.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  fine  picture  of  the  Trinity,  by 
GwdOy  over  the  high-altar;  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  Saints,  by  Cav, 
d^Arpino ;  and  the  same  subjects  by  Bor- 
gognone.  Annexed  to  this  ch.  is  an 
hospital  for  convalescent  patients,  and 
for  pilgrims  arriving  at  Rome,  who  are 
lodged  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
depending  on  the  distances  from  which 
they  have  come.  On  the  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  Holy  Week, 
the  Roman  nobility  and  several  of  the 
cardinals  assemble  in  this  hospital,  and 
wash  the  feet  of  the  poor  pilgrims. 
The  ladies  of  the  nobility  may  also  be 
seen  here  on  these  occasions,  perform- 
ing the  same  office  towards  the  female 
pilgrims. 

8S,  Vtncenzo  ed  Anastasio  (see  p.  202). 

San  Vitale,  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name,  which  runs  down  the  valley  of 
Quirinns,  that  separates  the  Quirinal 
and  Viminal  hills,  is  a  very  ancient 
foundation  retaining  its  foim  of  a 
Christian  basilica.  After  having  re- 
mained long  neglected,  it  has  been 
restored;  and  although  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  original  character,  it  will 
be  worth  visiting,  as  presenting  in  its 
outer  walls,  at  least,  a  sood  example  of 
the  earlier  Christian  edifices  of  Rome. 
Except  the  carved  wooden  doors  lead- 
ing from  the  vestibule  into  the  ch., 
there  is  little  worthy  of  notice  in  it. 
Its  foundation  dates  from  the  early  part 
of  the  5th  centy.,  under  Innocent  I. ; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Great  Portico 
which  led  to  the  Temple  of  Quirinus. 
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There  is  no  palace  in  the  world 
which  approaches  the  Vatican  in  in- 
terest, whether  we  regard  its  pro- 
minent position  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  or  the  influence  exercised 
by  its  collections  on  the  learning  and 
taste  of  Christendom  for  nearly  300 
years.  It  is  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, irregular  in  their  plan,  and  com- 
posed of  parts  constructed  at  different 
times,  without  a  due  regard  to  the 
general  harmony  of  the  whole.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  palace  attached  to 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter^s,  probably  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Constantine.  It 
certainly  existed  in  the  8th  centy.,  for 
Charlemagne  resided  in  it  at  bis  coro- 
nation by  Leo  III.  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury this  palace  had  become  so  dilapi- 
dated that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent 
III.,  who  entertained  Peter  ft.,  King 
of  Aragon,  in  the  new  edifice.  In  the 
following  century  it  was  enlarged  by 
Nicholas  III.,  whose  additions  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  Torre  di 
Borgia.  The  popes  for  upwards  of 
1000  years  had  inhabited  the  Lateran 
palace,  and  did  not  make  the  Vatican 
their  permanent  residence  until  after 
their  return  from  Avignon,  in  1377. 
Gregory  XI.  then  adopted  it  as  the 
Pontifical  palace,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  greater  security  enjoyed  in  it  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
John  XXIII.,  in  order  to  increase 
this  security,  built  the  covered  gallery 
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which  communicates  between  the  pa- 
lace and  the  fortress,  along  the  line  of 
the  Leonine  wall.  From  that  time 
the  popes  seem  to  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  ,the  extent  and  variety  of 
their  additions.  Nicholas  V.,  in  1450, 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  it  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  palace  of 
the  Christian  world,  but  he  died  before 
he  could  accomplish  his  design,  and 
was  only  able  to  renew  a  portion  of 
the  old  edifice.  Alexander  VI.  com- 
pleted that  part  of  the  building  nearly 
as  we  now  see  it.  The  chapel  of  San 
Lorenzo,  the  private  chapel  of  Nicholas 
v.,  well  known  from  the  frescoes  of  Fra  * 
Angelico,  is  considered  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  edifice  which  is  older  than 
his  time.    The  buildings  of  Alexander 

VI.  were  distingui^ed  from  the  later 
works  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Palace, 
and  are  now  called,  from  their  founder, 
the  Apartamento  Borgia.  To  this  struc- 
ture Sixtus  IV.  in  1474  added  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel,  from  the  designs  of  Baccio 
Pintelli.  About  1490  Innocent  VIII. 
erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
palace  the  villa  called  the  Belvedere, 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  del  Polla- 
juolo.  Julius  II.  conceived  the  idea 
of  uniting  the  villa  to  the  palace,  and 
employed  Bramante  to  execute  the 
design.  Under  his  direction,  the  cele- 
brated Loggie  were  added,  and  the 
large  rectangular  space  between  the 
palace  and  the  villa  was  divided  by  a 
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terrace  separating  the  garden  of  the 
villa  from  the  lower  courts  of  the  pa- 
lace, which  he  intended  to  convert 
iuto  an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights 
and  public  games.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  Belvedere,  Julius  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Vatican  museum.  This 
honour  has  been  often  attributed  to 
Leo  X. ;  but  Cabrera,  in  his  curious 
Spanish  work  on  the  Antiquities,  pub>- 
lished  at  Rome  in  1600,  enumerates 
the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo,  the  Cleopatra, 
and  other  statues  placed  there  by 
Julius  II.  After  his  death  Leo  X. 
completed  the  Loggie  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Kaphael.  Paul  III.  built  the 
Sala  Regia  and  the  Pauline  Chapel, 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  di  San- 
gallo;  and  Sixtns  Y.  completed  the 
design  of  Bramante,  but  destroyed  the 
unity  of  the  plan  by  constructing 
across  the  rectangle  the  line  of  build- 
ings now  occupied  by  the  library. 
When  Cabrera  wrote  his  description, 
Sixtus  Y.  had  begun  a  new  and  more 
imposing  palace  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  court  of  the  Loggie,  and  it  was 
then  advancing  towards  completion 
under  Clement  VIII.  This  is  now 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Pope, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  mass  of  buildings  which 
constitute  the  Vatican  Palace.  Nu- 
merous alterations  and  additions  were 
made  by  succeeding  pontiffs.  Under 
Urban  VIII.  Bernini  constructed  his 
celebrated  staircase,  called  the  Scala 
liegia ;  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI. 
built  a  new  range  of  apartments  for 
the  Museo  Pio-Clementino ;  and  Pius 
VII.  added  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  a  new 
wing  covering  part  of  the  terrace  of 
Bramante,  and  running  parallel  to  the 
library.  Leo  XIL  began  a  series  of 
chambers  for  the  gallery  of  pictures, 
which  were  finished  by  Gregory  XVI., 
during  whose  pontificate  also  the 
Etruscan  Museum  was  placed  where 
we  now  see  it.  Pius  IX.  enclosed  the 
Loggie  in  glass,  by  which  the  invalu- 
able frescoes  of  Raphael  and  his  school 
are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  elements ;  removed  the  Gallery 
of  Pictures  to  a  more  suitable  situation, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  palace ;  has 
continued  the  decoration  of  the  XiOggie , 


left  unfinished  by  Gregory  XIII. ; 
erected  the  magnificent  stairs  leading 
to  the  state  apartments,  and  the  en- 
trance from  the  portico  leading  to  the 
Court  of  Bramante,  with  its  fine  flight 
of  steps,  now  the  way  to  the  Museum  ; 
and  is  now  decorating  the  apartments 
formerly  occupied  by  the  pictures  with 
frescoes,  to  serve  as  reception-rooms 
for  ladies  when  presented  to  his  Holi- 
ness. It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
an  edifice  whose  development  may 
thus  be  traced  through^  upwards  of 
four  centuries  should  have  preserved 
any  uniformity  of  plan ;  and  hence  the 
general  effect  of  the  palace  is  iar  from 
pleasing.  It  is  rather  a  collection  of 
separate  buildings  than  one  regular 
structure.  The  space  it  occupies  is 
immense:  its  length  is  1151  English 
feet,  and  its  breadth  767.  The  number 
of  its  halls,  chambers,  galleries,  &c.» 
almost  exceeds  belief;  it  has  8  grand 
stairc^es,  200  smaller  ones,  20  courts, 
and  4422  rooms.^^  From  this  state- 
ment the  stranger  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  its  contents. 

[Persons  wishing  to  make  copies, 
sketches,  casts,  or  drawings,  in  the 
public  galleries  at  Rome  must  apply,  for 
the  Vatican  Libraries,  to  the  Cardinal- 
Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Palaces,  now 
Cardinal  Antonelll;  for  the  Vatican 
Museum  and  Gallery,  to  Monsignor 
Pacca,  the  Pope's  majordomo ;  for  the 
Capitoline  Collections,  to  the  Syndic  of 
Rome;  for  the  Palatine,  Forum,  Coli- 
seum, BathsofCaracalla,  Villa  Adriana, 
Ostia,  And  other  ruins,  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Antiquities,  Commr. 
Rosa;  for  private  collections,  to  their 
respective  owners.] 

A.  The  Scala  Regia,  the  ^reat  stair- 
case by  Bernini,  is  one  of  his  most  re- 
markable works,  and  is  celebrated  for 

*  In  the  following  description  of  the  Vatican 
we  will  adopt  the  order  in  which  the  stranger 
jgenerally  visits  its  several  collections  for  the 
first  time,  canying  him  through  each  part  of 
it  consecutively.  For  greater  facility  we  have 
annexed  a  ground  plan  of  the  dlfTerent  apart- 
ments open  to  the  visitor.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  by  the  stairs  from  the  Ck)urt  of  S.  Da- 
masus,  to  \vhich  a  splendid  flight  of  stens,  con- 
structed In  1860.  leads  from  the  rignt-hand 
portico  and  corridor  of  Bernini.  The  entrances 
by  which  visitors  are  now  admitted  are  speciGed 
on  the  tickets  for  each  department. 
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the  effect  of  its  perspective.  It  consists 
of  two  flights,  the  lower  decorated  with 
Ionic  columns,  and  the  upper  with 
pilasters ;  the  stucco  ornaments  are  by 
Algardi.  This  staircase  leads  from 
the  extremity  of  the  rt.-hand  portico 
of  Bernini  to  the  Sala  JSiegia,  built  by 
Antonio  di  Sangallo,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  III.,  as  a  hall  of  audience  for 
the  ambassadors.  It  is  decorated  with 
stucco  ornaments  by  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra  and  Pierino  del  Vaga,  and  is 
covered  with  frescoes  illustrating  va- 
rious events  in  the  history  of  the 
popes.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
paintings  are  the  Absolution  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  by  Gregory  VII., 
in  the  presence  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
by  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zucchero ;  the 
Attack  of  Tunis  in  1553,  by  the  same  ; 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
Removal  of  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon 
by  Gregory  XI .,  the  League  against 
the  Turks,  by  Vasari;  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa  receiving  the  Benediction 
of  Alexander  III.  in  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice,  by  Giuseppe  Porta, 
The  Sala  Regia  serves  as  an  ante-hall 
to  the  Capella  Sistina  and  the  Capella 
Paolina. 

B.  The  Cappella  Sistina,  or  Stxtine 
Chapel,  is  so  called  from  Sixtus  IV., 
who  built  it  in  1473,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  Pintelli.  It  is  a  lofty  oblong 
hall,  146^  feet  long  and  50}  feet  wide, 
with  a  gallery  running  round  three  of 
the  sides.  The  walls  beneath  the 
windows  are  divided  into  two  portions : 
the  lower  one,  painted  in  imitation  of 
drapery,  was  intended  to  be  covered 
witn  the  tapestries  executed  from  the 
cartoons  or  Raphael ;  the  upper  con- 
tains a  series  of  remarkable  frescoes 
by  eminent  artists  of  the  15th  century, 
whom  the  pope  employed  to  decorate 
the  chapel.  '*  It  was  designed,"  says 
Lanzi,  **to  give  a  representation  of 
some  passages  from  the  life  of  Moses 
on  one  side  of  the  chapel,  and  from  the 
life  of  Christ  on  the  other,  so  that 
the  Old  Law  might  be  confronted  by 
the  New,  the  type  by  the  person 
typified."  Two  of  these  subjects  are 
on  the  wall  over  the  main  entrance, 
and  six  on  each  side  of  the  chapel. 
They  stand  in  the  following  order. 


First  Series,  subjects   from   the  Old 
Testament  (on  the  1.  looking  towards 
the  Altar,  and  the  Last  Judgment) : — 
1.  Zvca  Signorelliy  the  Journey  of  Moses 
and  Zipporah  into  Egypt,  one  of  the 
best;   2,  Saindro  Botticelli,  MoBes  slay- 
ing the  Egyptian  who  maltreated  the 
Hebrew,  Moses  driving  away  the  Mi- 
dianite    Shepherds  who   prevent    the 
Daughters    of  Jethro   from  drawing 
Water,  and   the  Appearance   of  the 
Lord  in  the   Fiery  Bush;    3.  Cosimo 
£osselli,  The  Overtlirow  of  Pharaoh  in 
the  Bed  Sea;  4.  Cosimo  Rosselli,  The 
Setting    up    and   destruction    of   the 
Golden    Calf,  and    Moses    delivering 
the  Commandments;  5.  Sandro  Botti- 
celli, the  Punishment  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  the  Rebellion  of  Korah ; 
6.  Luca  Signorelli,  the  Publication  of 
the  Law,  and  the   Death  of  Moses. 
Second  Series,  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament: — 1.  Berugino,  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  in  the  Jordan ;    2.  Sandro 
Botticelli,  the  Temptation  of  Our  Lord ; 
3.  Dom.  Ohirlandajo,  the  Calling  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Andrew ;  4.  Cosimo  Bos- 
selli,  the  Sermon    on  the  Mount ;   5. 
Berugino,  St.  Peter  receiving  the  Keys 
from  Our  Saviour,  very  fine,  many  of 
the   figures    evidentiy   portraits;    6. 
Cosimo  Bosselli,  the  lAst  Supper.    On 
the  wall  over  the  entrance  doorway 
are  the  Archangel  bearing  away  the 
body  of  Moses,   by  I^ancesoo  Salviati, 
and   the   Resurrection   of  Christ,  by 
Dom*  Gkirlandajo,  both  much  injured 
by  restorations  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
XIII.     Between    the    windows    is    a 
series  of  portraits  of  the  popes  who 
lived  at  the  time,  by  the  authors  of  each 
of  the  subjects  beneath.  These  paintings 
are  highly  interesting  in  the  history  of 
art,  but   they  lose    their   importance 
when  compared  with  the  creations  of 
Michel  Anoelo,  whose   genius  has 
given  such  celebrity  to  theSixtine  chapel . 
The  Boof,  begun  after  Michel  An- 
gelo's  return  to  Rome  in  1 508,  at  the 
earnest    entreaty  of  Julius   II.,  was 
finished  in  1512:  it  is  generally  stated 
that  the  actual  execution  of  the  work, 
after  the  completion  of  the  cartoons, 
occupied  only  20  months.    The  design 
was  mtended  as  a  continuation  of  the 
scheme  of  Scripture  history,  already 
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begun  upon  the  walls  by  the  older ! 
masters,  but  it  is  remarkable  as  con- 
taining a  much  larger  proportion  of 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  than 
from  the  New.  It  is  evident  at  the 
first  glance  that  no  one  but  an  architect 
and  a  painter  could  have  conceived  the 
architectural  decorations  which  form, 
as  it  were,  a  framework  for  the  prin- 
cipal subjects.  No  language  can  exag- 
gerate the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the 
figures,  which  are  subservient  to  the 
general  plan,  and  carry  out  the  sublime 
idea  which  presides  over  it,  even  in 
the  minutest  details.  On  the  fiat 
central  portion  of  the  roof  is  a  series 
of  9  compartments  and  subjects,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Deluge.  Com- 
mencing from  the  side  of  the  Last 
Judgment: — I.  The  Separation  of  Light 
and  Darkness ;  2.  The  Creation  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon;  3.  The  Creation  of 
Trees  and  Plants ;  4.  The  Creation  of 
Adam ;  5.  The  Creation  of  Eve ;  6. 
The  Fall  and  the  Expulsion  iVom 
Paradise;  the  serpent  is  here  repre- 
sented after  the  manner  of  the  early 
masters,  with  the  body  of  a  female  ; 
the  Eve  is  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be 
one  of  the  most  faultless  personifications 
of  female  beauty  which  painting  has 
ever  produced.  The  whole  subject 
was  so  much  admired  by  Raphael,  that 
he  made  a  drawing  of  it,  which  formed 
a  part  of  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence's  col- 
lection. 7.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah.  8. 
The  Deluge,  with  a  multitude  of  small 
figures:  this  was  the  first  subject 
which  Michel  Angelo  painted,  and  it 
is  conjectured  that  he  found  the  effect 
unequal  to  his  expectations  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  size  of  the 
figures,  and  therefore  adopted  a  more 
colossal  proportion  in  the  other  subjects. 
9.  The  Intoxication  of  Noah.  The 
curved  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  divided 
into  triangular  compartments,  in  which 
are  12  sitting  figures  of  Prophets  and 
Sibyls,  the  largest  in  the  composition. 
They  are  in  the  following  order,  com- 
mencing from  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel:— on  the  1.  on  entering,  Joel, 
the  Sibilla  Erithraea,  Ezekiel,  the  Sibilla 
Persica,  Jeremiah,  and  Zakariah ; 
Jonah,  over«  in  &OBt  of  the  Lett 
Judgment:  followifig  lon  t^  flppnalff 


side,  the  Sibilla  Lybica,  Daniel,  the 
Sibilla  Cumsea,  Isaiah,  and  the  Si- 
billa Delphica.  Nothing  can  be  more 
grand  or  dignified  than  these  wonder- 
ful ^  creations ;  the  sibyls  embody  all 
that  is  majestic  and  graceful  in  woman 
and  the  prophets  are  full  of  inspiration. 
Each  figure  has  its  name  inscribed 
beneath,  and  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  particularise  them.  At  the  4 
corners  of  the  roof  are  represented 
scenes  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
where  the  Lord  exercised  his  power  on 
behalf  of  his  people ;  on  the  1.  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  looking  towards 
it,  are—  1.  The  Healing  by  the  Brazen 
Serpent ;  2.  The  Punishment  of  Ha- 
man;  and  at  the  opposite  angles — 3. 
David  and  Goliath,  and,  4.  Judith  and 
Holof ernes.  In  the  triangular  recesses 
between  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  and 
in  the  arches  over  the  windows,  are  a 
series  of  lovely  groups  of  the  history 
of  the  Virgin  down  to  the  birth  of  Our 
Saviour. 

The  great  fresco  of  the  Last  Jddg- 
MENT  occupies  the  end  wall  opposite 
the  entrance.  The  wall  was  previously 
covered  with  3  frescoes  by  Perugino, 
representing  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Finding  of  Moses,  and  the 
Nativity.  Michel  Angelo  designed 
this  great  work  in  his  sixti'eth  year  at 
the  request  of  Clement  VI i.,  and 
completed  it  in  1541,  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  III.,  after  a  labour  of 
nearly  8  years.  In  order  to  encourage 
him  in  his  task,  the  pope  went  m 
person  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  10 
cardinals; — "an  honour,"  says  Lanzi, 
**  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  art." 
At  the  suggestion  of  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  the  pope,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  same  authority,  *'was  anxious  to 
have  the  picture  painted  in  oils;  but 
this  point  he  could  not  carry,  M. 
Angelo  having  replied  that  he  would 
not  execute  it  except  in  fresco,  and 
that  oil-painting  was  an  occupation  fit 
only  for  women  and  idlers,  or  such  as 
had  plenty  of  time  to  throw  away." 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  painting  is  the 
Saviour  seated  with  the  Virgin  on  his 
rt.  hand,  which  is  extended  in  the  act 
of  f»iiiMioniiciag  eoadeasnatioD.  Above, 
.iBi3i«  ayidifls «C  the-vaAlti  m^e  gteci]^8 
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of  angels  bearing  the  instruments  of 
the  Passion.  On  one  side  of  the 
Saviour  is  the  host  of  saints  and  patri- 
archs, and  on  the  other  .the  martyrs, 
with  the  symbols  of  their  sufferings : 
St.  Catherine  may  be  recognised  with 
her  wheel,  St.  Bartholomew  with  his 
skin,  St.  Sebastian  with  his  arrows,  St. 
Peter  with  the  keys,  &c.  Below  is  a 
group  of  angels  sounding  the  last 
trumpet,  and  bearing  the  books  .of 
Judgment.  On  their  left  (right  of  the 
observer)  is  represented  the  fall  of  the 
damned :  the  demons  are  seen  coming 
out  of  the  pit  to  seize  them  as  they 
struggle  to  escape;  their  features  ex- 
press the  utmost  despair,  contrasted 
with  the  wildest  passions  of  rage, 
anguish,  and  defiance ;  Charon  is  ferry- 
ing another  group  across  the  Styx,  and 
is  striking  down  the  rebellious  with 
his  oar,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
scription of  Dante  from  which  Michel 
Angelo  sought  inspiration : — 

**  Batte  col  remo  qualonqae  s'adagia." 

On  the  opposite  side  the  blessed  are 
rising  slowly  and  in  uncertainty  from 
their  graves;  some  are  ascending  to 
heaven,  while  saints  and  angels  are 
assisting  them  to  rise  into  the  region 
of  the  blessed.  It  is  impossible  to 
examine  these  details  without  appre- 
ciating the  tremendous  power  by  which 
the  .'composition  is  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  painting  tliat  it 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  the 
lifetime  of  the. great  artist.  Paul  lY. 
was  displeased  with  the  nudity  of  the 
figc^res,  and  wished  the  whole  to  be 
destroyed.  On  hearing  of  the  pope's 
objection,  Michel  Angelo  said,  "Tell 
the  pope  that  this  is  but  a  small  affair, 
and  easily  to  be  remedied;  let  him 
reform  the  world,  and  the  pictures 
will  reform  themselves."  The  pope, 
however,  employed  Daniele  da  Vofterra 
to  cover  the  most  prominent  figures 
with  drapery,  an  office  which  procured 
for  him  the  nickname  of  Braghettone, 
or  the  breeches-maker.  Michel  An- 
gelo submitted  to  the  pope's  will,  but 
revenged  himself  on  Messer  Biagio  of 
Cesena,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
who  first  suggested  the  indelicacy  of 


the  figures.  He  introduced  him  in 
the  right  angle  of  the  picture,  standing 
in  heU,  as  Midas  with  ass's  ears,  and 
his  body  surrounded  by  a  serpent. 
Biagio  complained  to  the  pope  in 
order  to  have  the  figure  removed,  who 
declared  that  it  was  impossible;  for 
though  he  had  the  power  to  release 
from  purffatory,  be  had  none  over  hell. 
In  the  last  century  Clement  XII. 
thought  that  the  process  of  Daniele  da 
Yolterra  had  not  been  carried  far 
enough,  and  in  his  fastidious  scruples 
did  serious  injury  to  the  painting  by 
employing  Stefano  Fozzi  to  add  a 
more  general  covering  to  the  figures. 
We  see  it  therefore  under  many  dis- 
advantages :  the  damp  of  three  centu- 
ries, the  smoke  of  the  candles  and 
incense,  and  the  neglect  which  it  has 
evidently  experienced,  have  obscured 
its  effect,  and  impaired  the  brightness 
of  its  original  colouring.  The  acci- 
dental explosion  of  the  powder  maga- 
zine in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  in  1797, 
which  shook  the  buildings  to  their 
foundations,  is  said  to  have  seriously 
injured  all  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican. 
[The  Church  ceremonies  which  take 
place  in  the  Sixtine  chapel  are  described 
m  the  account  of  St.  Peter's.]* 

C.  Capella  Faoltna, — Near  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  and  opening  likewise  from  the 
Sala  Regia,  is  the  Capella  Paolina, 
built  in  1540  b^  Paul  III.,  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  di  Sangallo.  It  is 
only  used  in  great  ceremonies,  chiefiy 
during  the  holy  week.  It  is  remark- 
able for  two  frescoes  by  Michel  Angelo, 
which  were  so  much  injured  by  the 
smoke  of  the  candles  in  the  time  of 
Lanzi,  that  it  was  even  then  difiicult 
to  form  an  opinion  of  their  colour- 
ing. The  first  and  the  best  preserved 
is  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  who 
is  represented  lying  on  the  ground, 
with  the  Saviour  in  the  cloud,  sur- 
rounded by  angels.  The  composition 
is  very  fine,  and  full  of  dignity.  The 
other  subject  is  under  the  window,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  in  a  good 
light.  It  represents  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter,  and,  though  blackened  by 
smoke,  still  retains  many  traces  of  the 

•  A  person  attends  daily  at  the  Sixtine  chapel 
to  admit  visitors  to  it  and  the  Paolina. 
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master-hand.  The  other  frescoes  of 
this  chapel,  mcluding  the  28  portraits 
of  popes,  are  by  Lorenzo  Sabatinif  and 
Federigo  Zucchero,  who  painted  the  roof. 
Sola  Ducale, — ^The  great  Hall  leading 
from  the  Sala  Regia  to  the  Loggie  of 
Bramante  is  called  the  Sala  Dacale,  in 
which  the  popes  in  former  times  gave 
audience  to  princes;  it  was  reduced  to 
its  present  form  by  Bernini  under 
Alexander  VII.  The  arabesque  deco- 
rations and  paintings  are  of  the  times 
of  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  IV.  (1555-59), 
and  of  Gregory  XIII.  It  is  now  used 
for  holding  the  public  consistories, 
when  recently  created  cardinals  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  sacred  college. 

D.  MXTSETTM — GaLLEBT   OP 
IN3CBIPTI0NS. 

The  entrance  to  the  Museum  is  be- 
hind St.  Peter's  by  the  Via  dei  Fonda- 
menti,  and  through  the  garden  gate; 
it  is  open  to  persons  furnished  with 
permissions  from  the  major-domo  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  excluding 
festivities,  from  8  to  11  A.H.,  and  &om 
2  to  4  P.M.*  By  this  entrance  the 
visitor,  ascending  a  staircase,  gains 
access  to  the  Hall  of  the  Grreek  Gross, 
so  that  the  order  of  the  following  de- 
scriptions will  be  found  reversed.  It 
will  be  therefore  advisable  to  walk 
through  the  various  halls  as  far  as  the 
iron  rails  which  separate  the  Gtdlery 
of  Inscriptions  (now  closed)  from  the 
Mvtseo  Chiaramonti  (E),  and  commence 
there  the  inspection  of  tlie  sculpture, 
in  the  order  we  give,  concluding  with 
the  Hall  of  the  Ghneek  Cross,  through 
which  visitors  have  to  pass  again  on 
leaving  the  Museum. 

D.  The  Gallery  of  Inscriptions,  or 
Galleria  Lapidariay  a  long  corridor, 
230  yards  in  length,  is  occupied  almost 
exclusively  with  ancient  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions and  monuments,  arranged  in 
classes  by  Marini.  On  the  rt.  hand  are 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Pagan  inscrip- 
tions :    those  on  the  1.,  with  the  ex- 

*  The  official  catalogue,  in  Italian  and  French, 
Is  quite  unworUiy  of  this  magnificent  collec- 
tion; a  new  catalogue,  much  abridged,  but 
excellent  from  its  enuUtion  and  exactitude,  has 
been  lately  published  by  C.  L.  Visconti. 


ception  of  a  few  near  the  entrance,  are 
early  Christian.    The  collection  con- 
tains upwards  of  3000  specimens,  and 
is  in  every  respect  the  finest  known. 
The  Pagan  inscriptions  are  classified 
according  to  ranks  and  professions,  from 
divinities    to  slaves.      I^othing  is  so 
striking  in  the  Boman  inscriptions  as 
the  frequent  disregard  of  grammar  and 
orthography ;  and  many  of  the  verses 
are  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of 
metre,  showing  that  the  epitaphs  of  the 
ancients  are  as  little  to  be  trusted  as 
indications  of  literary  taste  as  those  of 
our  own  times.     Some  of  the  Boman 
trades  are  extremely  curious.  We  recog- 
nise the  NwrniUurius,  or  banker;   the 
Medicug  Jwnewtariut,  or  cattle-doctor ; 
the    Obstetrix,   or    accoucheuse;    the 
TopicMrius,  or  ornamental  gardener ;  the 
Lectarius,  or  couch-maker;  the  Seri' 
cariua,  or  silk  vestment  maker;   the 
LaniOy    or    butcher ;    the    Jformora- 
Wtf*,  or  lapidary ;  the  Holitor,  or  green- 
grocer; the  InrntatoTy  or  agent;   the 
Negotia/ntesVinarii,  or  wine-merchants ; 
the  CtBsaris  PrcBsignator,  or  imperial 
notary;  the  Sxonerator  Calcarius,  or 
scavenger;  the  Pistor  MagnarvtUy  or 
wholesale  baker ;  and  the  Namcvlcirius 
Cur,  Corporis  Maris  SadHatici,  the 
commissioner  of  the  Hadriatio  Com- 
pany.   Besides  the  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  there  are  many  interesting  sarco- 
phagi, funeral  altars,  and  cippi,  with 
some  finely  worked  fragments  of  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ostia.    On  a  large 
oval  basin  are  lions  devouring  horses 
and  other  animals  in  bold  relief.    A 
marble  cippus  bearing  the  names   of 
Lucius    Atimetus  and    L.    Cornelius 
Epaphra  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs 
representing   a  cutler's   shop  on  one 
siae,  with  a  customer  bargaining  for 
an  article,  and  his  workshop  on  the 
other.     On  the  left  side  of  the  corri- 
dor are  the  early  Christian  inscriptions^ 
found  chiefly  in  the  catacombs.    These 
are  not  arranged  on  the  classified  plan 
observed  in  the  Pagan  ones.    It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  series  of  more 
interesting    illustrations  of   the    first 
ages  of  Christianity,  whether  we  regard 
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them  as  connected  with  the  funeral 
rites  and  religious  symbols  of  the  early 
Christians,  or  with  the  histonr  of 
the  Church  and  the  chronology  of  the 
consuls  during  the  4th  and  5th  cen- 
turies. The  errors  of  orthography  and 
grammar  noticed  in  the  Pagan  inscrip- 
tions are  still  more  glaring  in  those 
of  the  Christians :  they  show  the  rapid 
corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
sometimes  enable  us  to  fix  the  pe- 
riod when  matters  of  faith  were  intro- 
duced. The  inscriptions  are  frequently 
yery  touching :  the  influence  of  a  purer 
creed  is  apparent  in  the  constant  refer- 
ence to  a  state  beyond  the  grave,  which 
contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 
hopeless  grief  expressed  in  the  Pagan 
memorials.  The  representations  which 
accompany  the  inscriptions  are  gene- 
rally symbolical :  the  most  £requent  are 
the  well-known  monogram  of  Christ, 
formed  by  the  Ghreek  letters  X  and  P ; 
the  fish,  or  the  ix^vgf  composed  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  common  Greek  epi- 
graph, expressing  "Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  Grod,  the  Saviour ; "  the  vine ; 
the  dove  with  the  olive-branch,  em- 
blematical of  the  Soul  in  Peace ; 
the  anchor  of  Hope ;  the  Ship  of  the 
Church ;  the  loaves  and  flask  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  the  palm  ; 
and  the  sheep.  The  Christian  bas-reUefs 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  are  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  from  the  life  of  the  Saviour  pre- 
vious to  his  crucifixion.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  Godhead  does  not  occur 
on  any  monument  which  is  referred 
upon  good  evidence  to  the  first  3 
centuries ;  and  as  the  subject  of 
the  crucifixion  is  never  met  with,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  purposely 
omitted  for  at  least  2  centuries  later. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  in  the 
6th  century  for  the  first  time  as  a  dis- 
tinct composition,  but  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Catacombs  show  distinctly  that 
representations  of  the  Mother  and 
Child  existed  at  a  remoter  period  in 
the  paintings  of  these  early  Christian 
cemeteries.  An  examination  of  these 
monuments  will  prove  an  appropriate 


and  instructive  study  after  a  visit  to 
the  Catacombs  (p.  369).  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  QaUeria  Lapidaria  we 
enter 

E.  The  Museo  Chiaramonti,  founded 
by  Pius  VII.,  whose  family  name  it 
bears,  was  arranged  by  Canova.  It 
constitutes  the  second  division  of  the 
gallery,  and,  independently  of  the  new 
wing  called  the  'Braccio  NttovOf  con- 
tains upwards  of  700  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  arranged  in  30 
compartments.  Many  are,  of  course, 
of  secondary  interest;  but,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  collection  in  any  other 
place  but  Kome  would  be  considered 
a  museum  in  itself.  The  following 
are  the  most  remarkable  objects:— 
Compartment  I. — 1.  Bas-relief  of  a 
sarcophagus,  with  winged  bacchana- 
lian figures,  supposed  to  be  engaged  iu 
the  Pythian  games.  2.  Apollo  seated 
a  bas-relief,  found  in  the  CoUseun 
during  the  excavations  of  1803.  5.  A 
beautiful  fragment  of  a  draped  female 
figure,  found  at  Ostia.  6.  Autumn,  a 
recumbent  figure  surrounded  by  bac- 
chanalians, found  at  Ostia,  placed  on  a 
sarcophagus,  with  bas-reUeft  of  a  hus- 
band, wife,  and  a  child  wearing  the 
bulla.  13.  Winter,  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  same  kind,  surrounded  by  genii 
playing  with  swans  and  tortoises,  also 
found  at  Ostia,  and  placed  on  a  repub- 
lican sarcophagus,  with  bas-reUefs  of  a 
husband  and  wife,  and  their  son,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Publius  ^lius  Verus. 
Compartment  II. — 14.  Euterpe,  found 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal.  Com- 
partment  III. — 23.  Fragment  of  a  bas- 
reUef  of  the  Calydonian  boar-hunt.  20. 
Bust  of  Septimius  Severus.  30.  An- 
toninus Pius.  49.  M.  Agrippa.  Com- 
partment V. — 70.  A  Bacchic  priest. 
74.  Pluto  and  Cerberus,  a  small  sitting 
statue,  found  in  the  Villa  Negroni. 
81.  Ceres.  84.  A  Faun  playing  on 
the  flute,  found  in  Hadrian  s  villa. 
107.  Julius  Ceesar.  113.  -^sculapius, 
with  a  prayer  of  a  certain  Grela- 
sius  to  the  Divinity  engraved  upon 
it.  Compartment  VI. — 120.  A  vestal, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  121.  A 
sitting  female  figure,  supposed  to  be 
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Clio.    122.  Diana,  of  Greek  workman- 
sliip.     124.  Statue  of  Augustus  on  a 
cippus  of  Munatius  Bassus,  a  prefect  of 
engineers,  who,  amongst  the  other  offices 
he  had    filled,  was   Cwrator    of   the 
Boman  citizens  of  the  Colonia  Yictrix 
at  Camalodunum  in  Britain,  the  modem 
Colchester.     Cowpcurtment  YII. — 130. 
A  bas-relief  of  considerable  interest, 
illustrating  some  religious  mystery,  con- 
nected probably  with  the  worship  of 
the  sun ;  the  sfyle  indicates  the  decline 
of  art.     135.  Julius  Caesar  (?)  veiled  as 
the  Fontifex  Maximus.    144.  A  bearded 
Bacchus.     148.   The  stork's  nest,  an 
allegorical  aUusion  to  filial  love.     157. 
Playia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Vespasian, 
and  mother  of  Titus     159.  Domitia, 
the  wife  of  Domitian.    165.  A  female 
bust,  a  portrait,  as  Venus.     173.  Si- 
lenus  thrown  from  the  ass,  a  bas-relief. 
CompaHment  VIII. — 176.  Torso  of  a 
Niobid  (formerly  in  the  Quirinal  Gh-r- 
dens,  but  brought  from  Hadrian's  villa), 
a  work  scarcely  surpassed  in  vivacity 
and  beauty  of  execution.    Sarcophagus 
of  C.  J.  Evhodus,  and  of  Metilia  Acte 
his  wife,  a  priestess  of  Cybele,  foimd  at 
Ostia,  vdth  bas-relief  of  the  fable  of 
Admetus  and  Alceste.    The  dying  wife 
extends  her  hand  from  the  death-bed, 
bidding  farewell  to  Admetus  and  his 
children,  a  boy  and  girl.     Two  women 
break  into  lamentations  beside  the  bed. 
On  one  side  Apollo  is  leaving  the  house 
of  the  king,  who  is  represented  giving 
nis  hand  to  Hercules,  followed  by  Cer- 
oerus.    The  three  Parcse  complete  this 
composition,  less    remarkable   for  its 
style  than  for  its  excellent  preservation. 
181.  Diana  triformis.     182.  A  square 
altar,  with  interesting  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting Venus  and  Cupids,  with  bac- 
chantes,   at    the    Dionyslac   festivals. 
Compartment  IX. — 197.  Colossal  bust 
of  Minerva,  found   at   Tor    Patemo, 
near  the  site  of  ancient  Laurentimi, 
much  restored.    198.  Cippus  of  large 
size,   vdth    fine   mythological    reliefs, 
found  in  the  Villa  Griustiniani.    219. 
Bust  of  Isis.     221.   Antonia,  wife  of 
Drusus   (?).      230.   Large   cippus   of 
Lucia  Telesina,  richly  ornamented  with  j 
sphinxes,  rams'  heads,  &c.,  and  a  has- 1 


reUef  containing  an  allegorical  allusion 
to  the  death  of  Telesina  and  her  twin 
children.  232.  Scipio  Africanus  :  the 
bust  of  white  marble,  and  the  head  of 
nero  antico.  Compartment  X.  —  244. 
A  colossal  bearded  mask  of  Oceanus, 
apparently  belonging  to  some  fountain. 
245.  Polhymnia.  Compartment  XI. — 
254.  Kiobe.  255.  A  small  Jupiter 
Serapis.  264.  Torso  of  a  boy.  284, 
A  boy  vdth  a  bird  in  his  hand  and  a 
bird's  nest  in  his  apron,  very  graceful. 
287.  The  sleeping  fisher-boy.  Com- 
partment XII. — 294.  Colosslil  statue  of 
Hercules,  restored,  from  the  designs 
of  Canova.  297.  A  wrestler  reposing, 
found  near  Porto  d'Anzio.  295.  A  fine 
torso  of  Bacchus,  with  the  head.  Com- 
partment  XIII. — 300.  Fragment  of  a 
shield,  with  fighting  Amazons  in  relief. 

308.  A  child  riding   on  a   Dolphin. 

309.  A  leopard,  very  spirited.  315.  A 
panther,  in  Egyptian  granite.  329. 
Fragment  of  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Actseon.  349, 
350,  351.  Fragments  of  sitting  Muses, 
Polhymnia,  CHo,  and  Melpomene.  Com- 
partment XIV. — 352.  Venus  Anadyo- 
mena.  353.  Venus  on  a  rock.  354. 
Another  Venus,  supposed  to  be  coming 
out  of  the  bath.  355-6.  Two  beautiful 
female  statues,  evidently  portraits,  sup- 
posed to  be  members  of  the  family  of 
Eutilia  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
plinths,  one  of  whom  was  consul  a.tt.c. 
649.  They  were  discovered  at  Tuscu- 
lum.  357.  A  captive  king,  in  pavonaz- 
zetto,  from  the  Villa  Negroni.  Com- 
partment XV.  360.  A  bas-relief,  with 
3  finely  draped  dancing  female  figures, 
of  an  early  period  of  art ;  found  near 
the  Lateran  Palace.  Few  of  the  nume- 
rous busts  in  this  division  have  been 
identified.  372.  Grecian  bas-reUef,  with 
the  fragment  of  a  horseman,  from  the 
Giustiniani  collection,  a  work  of  such 
perfection  that  it  might  be  attributed  to 
Phidias'  Panathenaic  procession  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  there  not  some  diflTer- 
encein  size  and  execution.  392.  Hadrian. 
Compartment  XVI. — 399.  Tiberius,  a 
fine  colossal  bust,  foimd  in  the  excava- 
tions at  Veii.  400.  A  sitting  statue  of 
Tiberius,  in  the  toga,  with  a  crown  of 
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oak:  this  interesting  statue  was  also 
found  at  Veii  in  1811;  on  the  wall 
above  is  the  restored  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion which  was  found  close  to  where  the 
statue  was  discoyered,  giving  its  date 
Trib.  Potest.  XXIX.  401.  Augustus,  a 
colossal  head,  from  the  same  locality. 
Compartment  XVII. — 408.  A  bas-relief 
of  a  four-wheeled  cart,  very  like  a 
modem  brake,  with  a  male  and  female 
figure  behind  the  driver.     416.  Bust 

OJ?     THE    YOTTNG-    Au&USTUS,    One    of 

the  most  beautiful  busts  known,  found 
at  Ostia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  by  Mr.  Fagan,  the 
British  consul.  It  represents  the  em- 
peror at  the  age  of  about  14,  and 
the  most  eminent  modem  sculptors 
dwell  with  admiration  on  its  exquisite 
beauty,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  per- 
fection of  the  marble.  417  and  419. 
Busts  of  Lucius  and  Caius,  sons  of 
Augustus,  discovered  in  1859  in  the 
excavations  near  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Balbina, 
in  the  ruins  of  the  hguse  of  Q.  Fabius 
Cilo.  418.  Bust,  supposed  to  be  of 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  dis- 
covered at  Ostia  in  1855.  421.  Demos- 
thenes. 422.  Head  of  Cicero,  agreeing 
perfectly  with  the  features  represented 
on  Siphylian  coins,  and  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Cicero  himself  of  his 
thinness.  437.  Septimius  Severus.  441. 
Aldbiades.  Compartment  XYIII. — 
451.  A  nymph.  458.  Meleager  re- 
stored as  an  emperor,  holding  a  globe 
and  a  Victory.  454.  ^sculapius. 
Compartment  XIX, — 456.  Fragment 
of  an  urn,  with  a  representation  of 
public  gamep,  and  genii.  461.  A  stork. 
463.  A  wild  boar  in  nero  antico.  464. 
A  Mithratic  sacrifice. ,  466.  A  phoenix 
on  a  burning  pile.  473.  Bust  resem- 
bling Antonia,  wife  of  Prusus.  Com- , 
partment  XX.— 493.  Statue  of  Didu- 
menianus,8on  of  the  Emperor  Macrinus. 
494.  The  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius, 
in  white  Fentlslio  marble,  found  at 
Fipemo :  it  was  purchased  for  2500^., 
and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
statues  of  the  kind.  495.  Cupid,  This 
figure  was  dug  up  near  the  Lateran, 
together  with  the  statues  of  Titus 
and  Julia  in  the  Braecio  Nuovo.    It  is 


a  copy  of  an  original  in  bronze,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  attributed  to 
Praxiteles,  whose  statues  of  Cupid  were 
executed  in  marble.  Several  other  copies 
of  this  statue  are  known :  that  now  men- 
tioned, one  in  the  Capitol,  another  in 
the  Villa  Albani,  one  in  London,  and  one 
in  Paris.  497.  Bas-relief  belonging  to 
a  sarcophagus,  of  a  corn-mill  turned  by 
horses.  497a.  Portion  of  a  sarcophagus, 
representing  children  plaving  at  the 
modem  common  game  of  caHelletto, 
498.  A  female  statue  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa,  restored  as  Clotho.  Compartment 
XXI. — 505.  Antoninus  Pius  with  the 
civic  crown.  509.  Ariadne.  510a.  Cato. 
511«  Juno,  found  near  St.  John  La* 
teran.  511a.  Marius.  512.  Head  of 
Venus,  in  the  hard  marble  called  Greco- 
dwroy  found  in  1804  in  front  of  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  remarkable  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  finish  and  its  good  pre- 
servation. 533.  A  female  figure  as 
Proserpine,  with  a  funeral  chaplet  and  a 
lamb.  534.  Juno,  found  at  Ostia.  535a. 
Claudius.  Com(partm,ent  XXII. — 544. 
Silenus,  with  a  tiger,  a  very  beautiful 
piece  of  sculpture,  found  at  Lariccia. 
545.  Two  torsos  with  finely-sculptured 
cuirasses — on  one  a  relief  of  a  Mithraic 
sacrifice,  on  the  other  of  the  Wolf 
with  Bomulus  and  Bemus.  546.  Sa- 
bina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  as  Venus,  well 
known  by  the  description  of  Vis- 
con  ti.  547.  Isis,  a  colossal  bust.  On 
the  cippus  below,  a  poet  surrounded 
by  various  muses,  and  an  inscription 
in  Ghreek  verses  in  his  praise.  Com- 
partment  XXIII.  —  550.  Fragment 
with  a  shield  of  Medusa,  and  a  chace 
of  diffei*ent  animals,  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  games  of  the  Amphi- 
theatrum  Castrense,  a  work  much  ad- 
mired for  its  thoroughly  Qrecian  taste. 
554.  Antoninus  Pius.  555.  Pompey. 
556.  The  young  Lucius  Verus.  560. 
Trajan.  561.  A  fine  expressive  head, 
called,  without  any  authority,  Domitius 
EnobarbuB,  the  father  of  Nero.  567. 
Allegorical  figure  resembling  the  monk- 
ish representations  of  Satan  in  the 
middle  ages,  perhaps  of  JBon  ;  found 
at  Ostia.  568.  Bas-relief  of  a  Mithratic 
sacrifice,    from    Ostia.     Compartment 
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XXIV. — 587.  Faustina  the  elder,  pro- 
bably, as  Ceres.  588.  Bacchus  vdth  a 
satyr,  and  panther,  a  colossal  group 
discorered  in  the  last  centy.  near  Fras- 
cati.  Recently  transferred  here  from  the 
Kotonda.  689.  Mercury,  a  very  grace- 
ful statue,  found  near  the  Monte 
di  Fieth.  591.  Statue  of  Claudius. 
Compartment  XXV. — 598.  Cameades. 
600.  Augustus.  606a.  Head  of  Neptune, 
in  Pentelic  marble,  found  at  Ostia, 
and  presented  to  Pius  VII.  by  the 
English  consul,  Fagan.  621.  Typhon. 
Compartment  XXVI.  —  636.  Group 
of  Hercules  and  Telephus.  It  stands 
on  a  square  altar  with  bas-reliefs  of 
different  diyinities,  two  on  each  side : 
1.  Apollo  and  Diana;  2.  Mars  and 
Mercury  ;  3.  Fortime  and  Hope ;  4, 
Hercules  and  Sylranus.  637.  Grood 
torso  of  a  draped  figure.  638.  A  good 
draped  figure  of  an  hermaphrodite. 
Compartment  XXVII. — 641.  An  inte- 
resting bas-relief  of  Juno  Pronuba  per- 
suading Thetis  to  marry  Peleus.  642-3. 
Fragments  of  bas-reliefs  relating  to 
Bacchus,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  644. 
Belief  representing  the  dances  at  the 
Dionysiac  mysteries,  found  in  the  Villa 
Palombara  on  the  Esquiline,  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  remains  of  pure  Grecian 
workmanship.  651.  The  boy  with  the 
swan,  found  at  Ostia.  653a.  Antonia, 
daughter  of  Marc  Antony  and  Octavia. 
668.  Head  of  Jupiter  Serapis.  Com- 
vartment  XXVIII.  —  682.  Colossal 
statueof  Antoninus  Pins.  684.  ^scu- 
lapius,  a  fine  statue,  found  at  Ostia. 
685.  A  sarcophagus,  with  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  different  operations  for 
pressing  the  oil  from  the  olives,  with 
the  names  of  5  liberti,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  Nonius  Asprenas,  a 
rich  oil-merchant  of  Ostia,  near  which 
he  had  a  viUa,  where  this  bas-relief  was 
discovered.  686.  The  Vestal  Tutia, 
who  proved  her  chastity  by  carrying 
water  in  a  sieve  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Temple  of  Vesta.  Compartment  XXIX. 
— 693.  The  young  Hercules,  crowned 
with  a  wreath,  a  head  brought  from  the 
Aldobrandini  Gardens,  but  probably 
discovered  in  the  Vigna  Bonelli,  outside 
the  Porta  Portese.  698.  An  interesting 


bust,  supposed  to  be  of  Cicero,  found  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Pagus  Lemonius,  on 
the  Appian  Way.  700.  A  colossal  bust 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  found  at  Ostia. 
701.  Ulysses,  dressed  as  a  sailor,  hand- 
ing the  cup  to  Polyphemus,  whose 
figure,  which  completed  the  group, 
is  lost.  709.  A  bas-reUef  beautifully 
worked,  with  Bacchus  riding  on  a  tiger, 
and  Silenus  on  an  ass.  713.  Melpomene. 
Compartment  XXX. — 732.  A  colossal 
recumbent  statue  of  Hercules,  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa.  Opening  on  the  left 
fr^m  the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  we  enter 
F.  The  Braccio  Nuovo,  lids  part  of 
the  Miiseo  Chiaramonti  was  erected  by 
Pius  VII.  in  1817,  from  the  designs 
of  the  architect  Stem.  It  is  a  noble 
hall,  260  ft.  in  length,  and  well  lighted 
from  the  roof,  which  is  supported 
by  columns  of  cippolino,  giallo  an- 
tico,  and  grey  granite,  with  Corin- 
thian capitals;  in  the  centre  are  2 
tribunes,  that  on  the  rt.  looking  into 
the  garden  of  the  Pigna,  decorated 
with  2  fine  columns  of  white  Ori^ital 
alabaster  and  %  of  giallo  antico. 
There  are  upwards  of  ^  statues  and 
nearly  80  busts  in  the  collection :  the 
statues  are  mostly  placed  in  niches ; 
the  busts  stand  on  half-columns  of 
red  Oriental  granite.  The  frieze  is 
composed  of  bas-reUefs,  arranged  and 
chiefly  composed  by  Laboureur,  the 
late  president  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  The  floor  consists  of  ancient 
mosaics,  the  2  largest  compartments 
representing  tritons,  marine  animals, 
boats,  &c.  Many  of  the  busts  were 
originally  in  the  Buspoli  collection. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable 
objects : — 5.  A  Canephora,  or  Caryatid, 
of  fine  Greek  workmanship,  the  head 
and  forearms  restored  by  Thorwaldsen. 
it  was  brought  from  Athens  to  Venice 
by  Doge  Morosini  in  the  17th  centy. 
according  to  the  common  tradition; 
but  it  is  very  likely  one  of  the  Carya- 
tides, with  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
Diogenes  of  Athens  decorated  the  Pan- 
theon of  Agrippa.  8.  Statue  of  Com- 
modus,  as  a  hunter.  9.  Colossal  head 
of  a  Dacian,  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 
11.  Silenus  nursing  the  infant  Baochus, 
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formerly    in    the    Huspoli    collection. 
Several   repetitions  of  this  celebrated 
group  are  known.     It  is  described  by 
Pliny,  who  asserts  that  the  name  of  the 
artist  who  executed  the  original  group 
had  perished,  eyen  in  his  time.    The 
black  and  white  mosaic  in  the  pavement 
represents  Ulysses  in  his  boat  listening 
to  the  song  of  the  Sirens;  it  was  found 
at  Tor  Marancio.    In  the  4th  niche 
on  rt.,  14,  is  the  celebrated  Statue  of 
Augustus,  the  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the   Museum  of  the  Vatican 
of  late   years.    This   fine  statue  was 
discovered  in  the  early  part  of  1863, 
amongst  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  of  the 
Empress  Livia,  above  Prima   Porta, 
the  Boman  Station  of  ad  Saxa  Subra, 
near  the  8th  mile  from  the  city  on 
the  Via  Plaminia ;  scarcely  any  portion 
was  wanting,  and  the  few  restorations 
were  carefully  executed  by  Professor 
Tenerani,  the  principal  additions  being 
the  sceptre  and  the  arrow  in  the  hand 
of  Cupid.    The  statue,  of  fine  Greek 
marble,  represents  Augustus  about  the 
age  of  45  :  it  is  of  heroic  size,  about 
9  ft.  in  height ;  the  head,  which  is  de- 
tached from  the  trunk,  is  as  admirable 
as  a  work  of  art  as  it  is  for  its  expres- 
sion ;  it  is  evidently  one  of  the  finest 
likenesses  of  the  great  Koman  Emperor 
in  the  prime  of  life,  who  is  represented 
holding  in  his    1.   hand  the   sceptre, 
and  the  rt.  outstretched  as  addressing 
an    auditory  or   his    army ;    on    the 
pedestal  is  a  Cupid   astride  upon  a 
aolphin,  in  supposed  allusion  to  the 
divine    descent,  from.    Venus,  of   the 
Julian  family.     The  cuirass  is  elabo- 
rately sculptured,  representing  above, 
the  Sun  on  his  chariot  preceded  by  Iris 
and  Aurora,  and  below,  Tellus,  the  em- 
blems of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth : 
the  two  children  near  the  latter  have 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  Caius  and 
Lucius,  the    grandsons   of  Augustus, 
bom  about  this  period.    The  central 
group  of  a  Barbarian  TCing  presenting 
a  Roman  standard  to  a  military  chief 
is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the 
restoration  of  the  ensigns,  captured  by  [ 
the  Parthians  (a.u.c.  700)   from  the ! 
legions  under  Chrassus,  to  Tiberius,  the  ' 


lieutenant  of  Augustus,  by  Phraates 
(A.U.C.  745).     On  each  side  are  seated 
figures,  emblematical  of  Barbarian  pro- 
vinces, probably  of  Q-allia  and  Dacia ; 
and  lower  down  Apollo  seated  on  a 
griffon  and  Diana  on  a  stag,  the  tute- 
lary divinities  of  the  Emperor.     From 
the  rough  execution  and  unfinished  state 
of  the  back,  the  statue  must  have  stood 
in  a  niche.    There  are  many  traces  of 
red  paint  on  the  drapery,  but  none  on 
the  naked  portions    or   head  of  the 
figure.    As  to  the  period  of  its  execu- 
tion, it  has  been  with  great  probabiUty 
referred  to  the  institution  of  the  Ludi 
Sacularea  by  Augustus   (a.u.c.  746), 
shortly  after  the  principal  event  repre- 
sented on  the  cuirass  had  taken  place, 
and  most  probably  by  one  of  the  many 
Q-reek    sculptors    who   had    followed 
Augustus  to  Bome.     17.  Fine  portrait 
statue  of  a  young  man  as  ^sculapius  : 
supposed    to    be  that    of  Musa,  the 
physician   of  Augustus.     18.  Colossal 
bust  of  Claudius,  found   at  Pipemo. 
20.  Statue  in   a  toga,   liead  restored 
as   JNerva.      21.     Pudicitia ;    a    fine 
draped  figure,  the  head  modem,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Vatican  by  Clement  XIV. 
from  the  Villa  Mattel.     26.  Statue  of 
Titus;  found  in  the  garden  adjoining 
the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Tonte,  near 
the  Lateran,  in  1828,  with  those  of  his 
daughter  Julia   (Nos.   56  and  111)  ^ 
it  appears  to  have  been  painted.    27, 
40,   93.    Colossal  masks  of   Medusa, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Eome.     Only  three  of  them 
are  ancient,  the  fourth  is  in  plaster.   28. 
Statue  of  Silenus,  29,  30.    Standing 
fauns.    31.  A  priestess  of  Isis.     32,  83. 
Seated  Fauns,  found  at  Quintiliolo,  the 
site  of  the  villa  of  Quintilius  Varus  near 
Tivoli.    38.  Statue  of  Q-anymede,  found 
in  the  ruins  of  some  baths  at  Ostia :  on 
the  bark  of  the  tree  against  which  he 
rests  is  engraved  the  name  of  Phaidimos. 
39.   A  large  vase  in  green  Egyptian 
basalt,  exquisitely  worked  with  reUefs  of 
masks  and  bacchanalian  emblems,  found 
in   fragments  near  the  ch.  of  S.  An- 
drea,   on    the    Monte    Cavallo.    The 
clumsy  foot  is  modem.    The  mosaic 
round  the  granite  pedestal  on  which 
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it  stands,  representing  bacchanaHan 
figures,  birds,  &c.,  was  found  at  Tor  Ma- 
rancio,  on  the  Via  Ardeatina.  41.  A 
small  statue  of 'a  Faun  playing  on  the 
flute,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  villa 
of  LucuUus,  on  the  Oirceian  promon- 
tory. 44.  Statue  of  the  wounded  Ama- 
zon: both  arms  and  part  of  the  legs 
restored.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  celebrated  Amazon  of  EIresilas,  a 
contemporary  of  Phidias.  47.  A  Cane- 
phora.  48.  Bust  of  Trajan.  50.  A 
draped  statue,  discovered  a  few  miles 
beyond  Porta  Cavallegieri,  representing 
Diana  overpowered  by  emotion  at  the 
sleeping  Endymion  on  Mount  Lathmos. 
53.  Statue  of  Euripides  holding  a  mask, 
originally  in  the  Palazzo  Giustiniani. 
56.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  remarkable 
for  her  towering  head-dress ;  originally 
in  the  Camuccini  collection.  59.  Statue 
of  Abundance,  with  the  cornucopia.  60. 
Bust  called Sylla,  but  very  doubtful.  62. 
Statue  op  Demosthenes,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  collection.  The 
scroll  which  he  holds,  the  hands,  and 
the  forearm,  are  modem  restorations. 
The  statue,  formerly  in  the  Camuccini 
collection,  was  discovered  at  Villa  Mon- 
dragone,  near  Frascati,  the  site  of  the 
Tusculanum  of  Cicero.  63.  Bust  of 
Elius  CsBsar.  67.  Athlete,  a  semi- 
heroic  statue,  found  in  the  Vicolo 
delle  Palme  in  the  Trastevere  in  1849, 
near  the  spot  where  the  Bronze  Horse, 
in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  was  dis- 
covered. So^mirably  has  this  statue 
been  preserved,  that,  although  one  arm 
and  both  legs  were  broken,  none  of 
the  pieces  were  missing,  and  the  only 
restoration  necessary  was  a  small  frag- 
ment of  the  nose  and  some  of  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  which  have 
been  carefully  restored  by  Professor 
Tenerani.  It  is  of  Greek  marble,  and 
represents  a  wrestler,  or  athlete,  in 
the  act  of  cleaning  his  arm  with  a  "stri" 
ffiV*  Canina,  who  directed  the  excava- 
tion in  which  it  was  found,  and  the 
Eoman  artists  generally,  regard  it  as  a 
work  of  the  highest  art,  and  declare 
it  to  be  the  production  of  Lysippus 
(B.C.  325),  his  celebrated  A.iro\uofAtfoSf 
which    is    said    by    Pliny    to    have 


so  pleased  Tiberius,  that  the  emperor 
caused  it  to  be  transported  from 
the  Baths  of  Agrippa  to  his  own 
palace,  but  from  the  clamour  of  the 
people  was  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the 
original  situation.  It  is  now  generally 
recognised  to  be  a  marble  copy  of  the 
original  in  bronze,  described  by  Pliny. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
it  is  one  of  the  few  examples  which 
have  yet  been  found  in  statuaiy  of  an 
athlete  smoothing  or  cleaning  his  skin 
with  the  striffU,  though  paintings  of 
such  are  to  be  seen  at  Naples,  and  on 
Etruscan  vases.  The  present  statue  is 
holding  the  strigil  with  his  1.  handy 
and  is  cleaning  vdth  it  his  rt.  arm, 
which  he  holds  extended  for  the  pur- 
pose. His  countenance  is  ideal;  his 
head  is  small,  his  neck  rather  thick, 
and  his  shoulders  show  vigour  and 
force,  while  his  legs  hardly  surpass  the 
natural  size.  This  apparent  incongruity 
is  explained  by  the  Koman  artists  as 
indicating  that  the  sculptor  wished  to 
represent  not  only  a  wrestler  but  a  run- 
ner ;  his  strength  being  shown  by  the 
size  of  his  shoulders,  his  small  head, 
and  his  short  neck,  as  in  the  statues 
of  Hercules;  while  his  lightness  and 
quickness  in  running  are  shown  by  his 
legs,  which  are  strong  and  nervous. 
The  dice,  in  the  rt.  hand,  is  a  modem 
and  unauthorised  addition.  68.  Bust 
of  the  young  Marcus  Aurelius.  69. 
The  emperor  Gordian  the  Elder  (?). 
70.  Caracalla,  young.  71.  Statue  of 
the  fighting  Amazon ;  the  arms  are 
modem.  72.  Bust  of  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Juba  king  of  Mauritania.  77.  Statue 
of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus, 
and  mother  of  G^rmanicus,  Claudius, 
and  Livia;  an  interesting  statue,  re- 
markable for  the  drapery.  It  was 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Tusculum. 
80.  Statue  restored  by  adding  a  head 
of  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan  (?) .  81.  Bust 
of  Hadrian.  83.  Statue  of  a  finely- 
draped  female  recently  discovered  at 
Ostie^  restored  as  Ceres.  86.  Statue 
of  Fortune,  wearing  a  diadem,  and 
a  veil  hanging  over  the  back  of  the 
head  to  indicate  her  mysterious  origin  $ 
she  holds  the  rudder  and  the  comu- 
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copia :  a  yalaable  dnd  beautiAil  statue, 
finely  preserved;  found  at  Ostia.  87; 
Bust  bearing  the  name  of  Sallust, 
very  doubtfiil,  on  a  torso  of  oriental 
alabaster.  88.  Bust  of  Lucius  Anto- 
nius,  brother  of  Marc  Antony.  91. 
Bust  of  Marciana,  sister '  of  Trajan. 
92.  The  Venus  Anadyomene.  The 
mosaic  pavement  in  the  centre  of 
the  hemicycle  is  an  interesting  speci- 
men, well  known  by  the  illustrations 
of  the  Visconti.  It  represents  Diana 
of  Ephesus,  with  arabesques  and 
figures  of  birds  and  plants  around. 
It  was  found  at  Poggio  Mirteto, 
among  the  Sabine  hills.  94.  Supposed 
statue  of  Proserpine,  of  Grecian  sim- 
plicity and  gracefulness,  from  the  Quiri-* 
nal  Ghirdens.  95.  Apollo  with  the  lyre, 
in  Greek  marble.  96  and  106.  Busts 
of  the  Triumviri,  Marc  Antony,  and 
M.  /Rwiilius  Lepidus,  discovered  in  a 
grotto  at  Tor  Sapienza,  outside  Porta 
Maggiore,  together  with  a  bust  of 
Augustus,  now  in  the  Palazzo  Casali. 
97,  99, 101, 103, 105.  Athletes,  placed 
in  the  niches  of  the  hemicycle ;  the 
third  was  foimd  with  the  Faun  (No.  41) 
near  the  Lacus  Circeii,  where  the  villa 
of  Lucullus  is  generally  supposed  to 
liaye  been  situated;  the  other  4  are 
from  the  villa  of  Quintilius  at  Tivoli. 
Above,  in  the  middle  of  the  hemicycle, 
is  a  bust  of  Pius  YII.,  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  pontiffs  and  the  generous 
founder  of  this  gallery,  by  Canova. 
100.  Bust  of  the  yoimg  M.  Aurelius. 
102.  Bust  of  Augustus.  102a.  Gom- 
modus.  106.  Bust  of  Lepidus,  found 
with  "No,  96.  107.  A  small  statue  of 
Minerva  Polias.  108.  A  small  statue 
of  Diana.  The  coloured  Mosaic  of 
Diana  of  Ephesus  on  the  floor,  with 
animals  and  plants,  was  found  la  a  villa 
at  Poiggio  Mirteto.  109.  The  colossal 
group  of  the  Nile,  found  near  the  church 
of  the  Minerva,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple 
of  Isis,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
X  The  Nile  is  one  of  the.  grand- 
est figures  in  the  Vatican  :  the  16 
children  who  play  around  him  are  sup- 
posed allegorical  allusions  to  the  16 
cubits  at  which  the  rise  of  the  river 
begins  to  irrigate  the  land :  neajrly  all 


these  children  are  modem.  On  the 
base  are  symbolical  representations  of 
the  river,  the  Nile  boats,  the  ibis,  the 
stork,  the  hippopotamus,  the  ichneu- 
mon, ox,  lotus  in  flower,  and  croco- 
dile. 111..  Statue  of  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Titus,  found  with  the  statue 
of  Titus  (No.  26)  near  the  Lateran. 
iVa.  Bust  of  Juno  Begina.  114.  Mi- 
NBBVA  Medioa,  One  of  the  fine  draped 
statues  in  Bome,  found  on  the  Esqui- 
line  in  the  ruins  called  the  temple 
of  this  Divinity,  or  more  probably  near 
St.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  on  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Minerva 
Campensis.  It  is  of  Parian  marble, 
and  was  formerly  in  the  Giustiniani 
collection.  The  right  forearm  and  left 
fingers  are  modem.  117.  Good  statue 
of  Claudius  in  a  toga.  118.  Colossal 
head  of  a  Dacian  prisoner,  belonging 
probably  to  a  fdll-length  figure,  from 
the  Forum  of  Trajan.  120.  An  antique 
copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.  121. 
Bust  of  Commodus,  one  of  the  finest 
known ;  found  at  Ostia.  123.  Heroic 
statue  of  Lucius  Verus,  restored.  124. 
Good  bust  of  the  elder  Emperor  Philip, 
129.  Statue  of  Domitian.  132,  Good 
Statue  of  Mebcubt.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  gardens  on  the  Quirinal,  and  was 
recognised  by  Canova,  who  had  it  re- 
moved to  the  Vatican.  The  head, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  statue, 
was  found  in  the  CoUseum  in  1803, 
and  replaces  that  of  Hadrian,  formerly 
upon  it.  134.  Head  of  Vespasian,  re- 
cently adapted  to  a  bust  with  a  tunic 
of  verde  antico.  135.  Draped  Hermes, 
with  a  modem  head,  and  an  inscription 
in  Greek  hexameters  on  the  base,  which 
states  that  it  bore  the  bust  of  the 
sculptor  Zeno,  of  Aphrodisia,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Be-entering  the  long  gallery  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti,  and  continuing  to 
its  further  end,  we  ascend  a  few  steps 
to  reach  the 

G.  Museo  PiO'ClementinOy  so  called 
from  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI.,  from 
whom  it  received  its  most  important 
accessions.  It  contains  the  collections 
formed  by  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement 
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VII.,  and  Paul  III.,  and  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  magmfioent  mu- 
seum of  ancient  sculpture  in  the  world. 
Pius    YI,   contributed    more    munifi- 
cently to  its  completion  than  any  of 
his  predecessors ;   there   is   hardly    a 
comer  of  it    in   which    some    object 
does    not   bear  the  inscription,   Jif«- 
nificenHd  Pii  Sexti,    The  fiwquent*  re- 
currence of  this  record  has  been  ridiculed 
by  Pasquin ;  but  the  best  apology  for 
the  pope  is  the  simple  fact  that  he  en- 
riched the  musuem  with  more   than 
2000  specimens,  and  built  fi?om  their 
foundations  the  Hall  of  the  Animals, 
the  Q-allery  of  the  Muses,  the  Botonda, 
the  Halls  of  the  Greek  Cross  and  of  the 
Biga,  the  G-rand  Staircase,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  bmlding,  which  have  justly 
been  classed  among  the  most  splendid 
works  of  papal  times.    Entrance. — I. 
Vestibule  of  the  Tobso  (2),*  adorned 
with  arabesques  by  Daniele  da  Volterra, 
in  the  reign  of  Julius  III.    They  repre- 
sent histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  landscapes.    3.  The  Tobso 
Belyedebe,  sculptured  by  Apollonius, 
son  of  Nestor  of  Athens,  as  we  learn 
by  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  base, 
found  in  the  Campo  dei  Fiori,  near 
the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  to 
whose  times  it  is  generally  merred. 
This  noble  fragment  has  commanded 
the  admiration  of  the  first  sculptors  of 
modem  times.   Michel  Angelo  declared 
that  he  was  its  pupil,  and  was  indebted 
to  it  for  his  power   in    representing 
the  himian  form;  and  Winckelmann 
considered  that  it  approached  nearer 
to  the  sublime  than  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere.   It  is  generally  supposed  to  re- 
present Hercules  in  a  state  of  repose. 
Winckelmann  thought  that  it  had  the 
left  arm  over  the  head,  but  Visconti 
contends  that  it  formed  part  of  a  group, 
and  that  the  arm    surrounded  some 
other  figure.     Flaxman  adopted  this 
opinion,  and  introduced  it  into  one  oif  his 
finest  compositions.    In  the  niche  oppo- 

•  This  hall  was  formerly  the  private  chapel  of 
the  Pope.  The  tiumbers  in  a  parenthesis  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  different  halls  on  the 
ground-plan.  The  apartments  without  nnmben 
have  their  names  inserted  upon  the  plan. 


site  the  window,  2,  is  the  Sabcofhagus 
OP  L.  Soipio  Babbatus. — ^Few  objects 
in  this  museum  have  been  made  so  well 
known  by  models  and  engravings  as 
this  celebrated  relic  of  republican  Borne. 
It  is  of  the  coarse  peperino^  or  grey 
volcanic  tufa,  of  the  Alban  hills,  in 
the  early  Doric  style,  ornamented  with 
a  frieze  of  rosettes  and  triglyphs.  The 
inscription  bears  the  name  of  Lucius 
Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  great-grand- 
father of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the 
conqueror  of  the  Samnites,  who  vras 
consul  B.C.  298  (A.Tr.c.  455).  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  Latin  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  and  is  often  so  incorrectly  given  on 
the  models,  that  the  following  copy 
may  prove  acceptable:  —  oobnelivs'. 

LVOITS  .  SCIPIO .  BABBATTS  .  GWAIYOD  . 
PATBE — PBO^NATYS  .  P0BT7S  .  VIB  . 
SAPIENSQVE  .  QVOIVS  .  POBMA  .  VIBTV- 
TEI  .  PABISTMA — PVIT  .  CONSOL  .  CBN- 
SOB  .  AIDIMS  ,  QVEI .  PVIT .  APVD  .  VOS  . 
TATBASIA  .  CISAVNA — SAMNIO  .  CEPIT  . 
SVBIGHT  .  OHNE  .  LOVCANA .  OPSIDESQV  . 

ABDOVCIT. — ^When  the  sarcophagus  was 
first  opened  in  1781,  upwards  of  2000 
years  after  the  death  of  Scipio  Barbatus, 
the  skeleton  was  found  entire,  with  a 
ring  upon  one  of  the  fingers.  The 
bones  were  carefully  collected  by  the 
Venetian  Senator  ^gelo  Quirini,  who 
removed  them  to  Padua.  The  ring 
found  its  way  to  England,  where  it  is 
still  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Beverley.  The  history  of  this 
interesting  relic  is  given  by  the  anti- 
quary Dutens,  in  his  *  Bedierches  sur 
r  Usage  des  VoAtes.'  He  had  lefbJEng- 
land  in  1768  on  his  travels  with  Lord 
Algernon  Percy,  and  was  in  Borne  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery.  He  says, 
"  Le  squelette  ^tait  tr^s  entier.  II  avait 
au  doigt  une  bague,  que  le  Pape  Pie 
VI.  me  fit  I'honneur  de  me  donner,  et 
que  j'ai  plac^  dans  le  beau  recueil  des 
antiques  de  Lord  Beverley."  The  se- 
pulchre of  the  Scipio  family,  on  the 
Appian,  is  noticed  at  length  under 
the  head  of  Tombs.  The  bust  of 
peperino  crowned  with  laurel,  upon 
the  sarcophagus,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Eimius.    On  the  widl  are  the 
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original^ns^ripiions  of  other  members 
of  the  Scipio  family  found  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  tomb  :    amongst  which 
those  of  Aulla  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of   Sc.  Hispallas  ;    of  Lucius    Com. 
Scipio,  the  son  of  Sc.  Barbatus  and 
conqueror    of  Corsica   (b.  o.  259)  ;   of 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  con- 
quered Antiochus  (b.  0. 190) ;  of  G^neius 
Com.  Scipio  Hispallus,  &c.,  are  yerj  re- 
markable for  the  primitive  orthography 
of  the   Latin.    In  the  recess  of  tho 
window   is    an  indifferent  recumbent 
statue  called  Cleopatra.  II.  Round  Vea^ 
tibide  (3).— 4,  5.  Fragments  of  2  sta- 
tues :  remarkable  for  the  fine>arrange- 
ment  of  the  drapery.    6.  Bas-relief  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  before  Fluto  and 
Proserpine.    In  the  centre  of  this  hall 
is  a  handsome  basin  in  Pavonazzetto 
marble,  supported  by  sea-horses.    On 
the  balcony  an  antique  Anemoscopium 
or  12-8idea  dial,  each  side  containing 
the  name  of  corresponding  winds  in 
Greek  and  Latin.    This  unique  monu- 
ment was  found  in  1779,  in  the  garden 
of  the   Maronite  monks,  opposite   S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli.  The  view  over  Rome 
from  this  balcony  is  so  beautiful  that  it 
gave  the  name  of  Belvedere  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  palace.    There  is  no  point 
from  which  the  panorama  of  the  Alban 
hiUs  and  Sabine  Apennines,  with  the 
evening  sun  shining  on  them,  is  seen  to 
greater  advantage.    III.  HaU  of  Me- 
laager  (4) . — 10.  Statue  of  Meleager  with 
the  boar's  head  and  the  dog,  found  out- 
side the  Porta  Portese  in  a  nearly  perfect 
Bt-ate,  the  left  hand,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  held  a  spear,  only  wanting.    This 
work  of  art,  when  I  stood  in  the  Palazzo 
Pighini,  was  the  object  of  the  admira- 
tion of  Raphael,  and  of  M.  Angelo,  who 
ifl  said  to  have  refused  to  try  the  resto- 
ration of  the  left  hand.    The  want  of 
fiiuah  in  the  naked  portions  of  the  body, 
the  negligent  treatment  of  the  dog,  in 
contrast  with   the   perfection  of  the 
Wd,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  work 
i^  been  left  unfinished  by  the  sculptor. 
On  the  walls  are  some  sepulchral  bas- 
reliefs  representing — 20,   -^neas    and 
Dido  J  22,  a  Roman  galley,  or  Biremes  j 
21}  a  colossal  head  of  Trajan ;  and  an 


interesting  historical  inscription  rela- 
tive to  the  foundation  of  a  temple  to 
Hercules,  by  the  Consul  Mummius,  the 
conqueror  of  Corinth,  in  accordance 
with  a  vow  made  by  him  during  his 
celebrated  campaign  in  Achaia  (b.  o. 
146),  discovered  in  the  YiLla  Campana 
on  the  Lateran. 

H.  Cortile  di  Belvedere,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Bramante.  This  court  is 
an  octagon,  of  unequal  sides,  sur- 
rounded by  4  open  porticos,  with  4 
cabinets  in  the  angles,  which  contain 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  examples 
of  ancient  sculpture.  The  porticos  con- 
tain numerous  statues,  bas-re]ie&,  and 
sarcophagi,  which  w6  shall  notice  as, we 
pass  on,  alternately  with  the  cabinets. 
Beginning  on  the  rt.  hand  as  we  enter, 
the  following  are.  the  most  interesting 
objects : — 

Mrst  Portico  (S') . — Alarge  oval  sarco- 
phagus, with  bas-reUefs  of  fauns  and 
bacchantes,  found  in  1777  in  laying 
the  foundations  for  the  sacristy  of  St. 
Peter's:  it  contained  2  skeletons.  31. 
Sarcophagus  with  a  Latin  and  Greek 
inscription  to  Sextus  Y arius  Marcellus, 
father  of  the  emperor  Elagabalus  t 
the  designation  of  the  different  dignities 
with  which  he  was  invested  is  curious } 
it  was  discovered  near  Yelletri.  29, 
100.  2  fine  baths  with  lions'  heads, 
one  in  black  granite,  the  other  in  green 
basalt,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 
26.  2  fine  columns  of  white  marble, 
covered  with  foUage  ia  relief. 

MrH  Cabinet  (8).— The  Perseus,  32, 
and  the  2  boxers,  Creugas  and  Damoxe- 
nus,  33  and  34,  by  Canova,  These  cele- 
brated figures  were  brought  here  when 
the  ancient  statues  were  carried  off  to 
Paris ;  the  Perseus  was  placed  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  Apollo,  and  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Consolatrice.  On  the  re- 
storation of  the  Apollo  and  the  Lac 
coon,  the  Perseus  and  the  boxers  wer& 
ordered  to  remain  here,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  Canova,  who- 
felt  that  they  would  challenge  com* 
parison  when  standing  by  the  side  of 
those  masterpieces  of  ancient  art.  34.- 
Mercury  Argoreus.  35.  Minerva  Ar» 
golica. 
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Second  Portico  (7'). — 37.  A  sarcopha- 
gus with  a  fine  bas-relief  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  found  at  Orte.  39.  A  large 
sepulchral  bas-relief,  representing  pri- 
soners before  a  Koman  consul  or  chief, 
probably  of  the  age  of  Hadrian.  43. 
Statue  of  Yenus  and  Cupid  :  the  prin- 
cipalfigureis  8upposed,from  the  inscrip- 
tion beneath,  to  represent  Sallustia  Bar- 
bia  Orbiana,  wife  of  Alexander  Severus, 
raised  to  her  by  two  of  her  Ubertse, 
Sallustia  and  Helpidus.  44.  A  square 
altar  with  low  rehefs  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  scenes  from  the  Siege  of  Troy, 
the  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  &c., 
bearing  a  dedicatory  inscription  of  Ti. 
Claudius  Faventius.  45.  An  oblong 
altar  of  the  Lares  Augusti,  much 
defaced;  still  3  figures  can  be  made 
out,  on  one  of  the  sides,  of  Augustus, 
of  Livia,  and  Octavia;  on  another, 
those  of  his  ancestors ;  on  the  third, 
the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  on  the 
fourth  Latinus,  the  founder  of  the 
JuUan  family.  This  relic,  pro- 
bably of  the  time  of  the  emperor 
himself,  was  found  on  the  Palatine. 
49.  Large  sarcophagus,  with  bas- 
reliefs  representing  a  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  with  the  contest  of  Achilles 
a^nd  Pentesilea:  the  two  figures  on 
the  cover  belong  to  another  tomb  of 
a  much  later  period.  50.  A  fine  co- 
lumn of  the  rare  brecciaform  Egyptian 
porphyry. 

Second  Cabinet  (7).— 53.  The  Bel- 
TEDEEE  Antinous,  considered  by  Vis- 
conti  to  be  Mercury,  found  near  S. 
Martino  ai  Monti,  in  the  ruins  of  an 
edifice  erected  by  Adrian,  and  thence 
called  Adrianello,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.  The  loss  of  the  right 
arm  and  left  hand  seriously  inter- 
feres with-  the  symmetry  of  the  figure, 
and  the  foot  on  which  it  rests  is 
so  badly  restored  that  it  produces 
an  appearance  of  deformity.  The  pro- 
portions of  tliis  beautiful  statue  hare 
received  unqualified  praise:  its  high 
finish  is  combined  with  elegance  of  form 
and  with  all  the  gracefulness  of  youth. 
Domenichino  made  it  his  constant 
study,  and  declared  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  it  for  his  knowledge  of  the 


beautiful.  Poussin  declared  this  to  be 
the  statue  which,  of  all  others,  repre- 
sents the  proportions  of  the  human 
body  in  the  purest  form.  Its  anatomy 
is  pronounced  by  John  Bell,  a  most 
competent  judge  in  this  respect,  to  be 
faultless  in  every  point :  he  dwells  with 
enthusiam  on  its  just  proportions,  the 
balance  and  living  posture  of  the  figure, 
the  exquisite  formation  of  the  legs  and 
ankles,  and  its  entire  freedom  from 
insipid  fiatness  of  feature  and  from 
strained  anatomy.  54.  Bas-relief,  fr^m 
the  front  of  a  sarcophagus,  representing 
combat  of  the  Amazons;  and  another, 
55,  a  procession  of  Isis  proceeding  to 
a  saorifice.  56  and  57.  Statues  of  Her- 
cules and  Yerturanus. 

Third  Portico  (6').— 61.  A  sarco- 
phagus, with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Nereids 
bearing  the  arms  of  AchiQes  ;  another, 
58,  with  reliefs  of  the  Seasons ;  69,  a 
third  with  a  battle  of  the  Amazons; 
73,  a  fourth  with  bacchanalian  figures. 
On  the  latter  a  female  as  a  reclining 
nymph,  probably  the  portrait  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  sarcophagus  be- 
longed. Two  fine  baths  of  Egyptian 
granite.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of 
Animals  are  two  mastiff  dogs  (64,  65). 

Thtrd  Cabinet  (6) . — 74.  The  Laocoon, 
foimd  in  the  Yigna  de'  Fredis,  on  the 
Esqmline,  between  the  Sette  Sale  and 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  1506,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  who  rewarded 
the  discoverer,  Felice  de*  Fredis,  by 
bestowing  on  him  half  the  receipts 
derived  from  the  gabella  of  the  Porta 
San  Giovanni.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  value  attached  to  its 
discovery  by  the  fact  that  the  tolls 
thus  appropriated  were  entirely  the 
property  «of  the  basilica  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  that  Leo  X.  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  granting  to  the 
fisimily  of  de*  Fredis  the  lucrative  office 
of  Apostolic  Secretary,  on  condition 
that  the  revenue  granted  by  his  en- 
thusiastic predecessor  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  Church.  Michel  Angelo, 
who  was  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery, called  it  the  wonder  of  art ;  and 
a  curious  letter,  written  by  Cesare  Tri- 
vulzio  to  his  bk)ther  Pomponio,  July  1, 
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1506,  describing  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  event,  is  preserved  in  the 
Lettere  Fittoriche.    After  a  good  deal 
of  controversy  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  Laocoon  is  the  group 
described  by  Pliny  in  the  following 
interesting  passage:  —  "TKie  fame  of 
many  sculptors  is  less  diffiised,  because 
the  number  employed  upon  great  works 
prevented  their  celebrity ;  for  there  is 
no  one  artist  to  receive  the  honour  of 
the  work,  and  where  there  are  more 
than  one  thev  cannot  all  obtain   an 
equal  fame.     Of  this  the  Laocoon  is  an 
example,  which  stands  in  the  palace  of 
the  emperor  Titus,  a  work  which  may 
be  considered  superior  to  all  others  both 
in  painting  and  statuary.     The  whole 
group,  the  father,  the  boys,  and  the 
awful  folds  of  the  serpents,  were  formed 
out  of  a  single  block,  in  accordance 
with  a  vote  of  the  senate,  by  Agesander, 
Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  natives  of 
Khodes,  and  sculptors  of  the  highest 
class.** — (Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  4.)     The  great 
difficulty  in  this  passage  is  the  statement 
that  the  group  was  cut  out  of  a  single 
block ;  Michel  Angelo  is  said  to  have 
denied  the  fact  on  its  first  discoveiy, 
and  subsequent  investigation  has  fully 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  liis  opinion. 
Three  separate  pieces  can  be  clearly 
made  out :  out  of  the  first  is  formed 
the  son  on  the  1.,  out  of  the  second 
the  upper   part   of  Laocoon   himself 
as  far  as  down  to  the  knees,  and  tlie 
rest  of  the  group  out  of  the  third. 
Winckelmann  no  doubt  suggested  the 
true  mode  of  reconcilimg  these  facts 
with  the  statement  of  Pliny,  by  advert- 
ing to  the  probability  that  the  joinings 
were  imperceptible  in  liis  time  j  indeed 
it  is  said  to  have  required  the  practised 
eye  of  a  sculptor  to  discover  them  in 
the  time  of  Michel  Angelo.     The  rt. 
arm  of  the  father,  and  those  of  the 
2  sons,  are  restorations.     In  the  opi- 
nion  of  Canova  the  rt.  arm  of  Lao- 
coon is  not    in    its  proper  position, 
as   a  projection  on  the  head  of  the 
figure  shows  that  the  hand,  or  some 
other   part  of  the   group,  rested  on 
the  head.  At  present  the  angles  formed 
by  it  are  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and 


detract  from  the  efiect  of  its  intense 
action.    Another  knob  on  the  serpent 
shows  that  the  son  on  the  1.  had  his 
hand  in  a  similar  position.  Yasari  tells 
us  that  Baccio  BandineUi  made  an  arm 
for  the  Laocoon  in  wax  in  1525,  which 
he  followed  in  his  copy,  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  XTffizi  at  Florence.    This 
restoration,   which  was  not   adopted, 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  present 
form,  for  the  group  is  represented  as  we 
now  see  it  in  Marliani's  engraving,  pub- 
lished in  1544.   Era  Giovan  Angelo  da 
Montorsoli  began  a  restoration  of  the 
arm  in  marble  by  order  of  Clement 
YII.    He  made  it  bend  back,  so  as  to 
come  over  the  head  of  the  figure ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, as  Winckelmann  mentions  an 
arm  of  this  kind,  which  is  that  now 
lying  near  the  statue  in  an  unfinished 
state.    The  common  story,  that  Michel 
Angelo  began  the  restoration  of  the 
figure,  and  gave  up  the  task  in  despair, 
";  because  he  foimd  he  could  do  nothing 
worthy  of  so  admirable  a  piece,'*  can-, 
not,  we  believe,  be  traced  nirther  than 
*Spence*s  Anecdotes,*    and    probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  attempt  of  Mont- 
orsoli above  mentioned.    The  present 
arm  is  of  terra-cotta,  and  is  said  by 
Winckelmann  to  be  the  work  of  Ber- 
nini.   The  arms  of  the  children  were 
added  by  Agostino  Comacchini  of  Pis- 
toia,  who  merely  followed  Bandinelli's 
design  for  the  first  restoration.    The 
group  of  the  Laocoon  is  in  very  fine- 
grained Gh«ek  marble.    Scholars  have 
often  desired  to  connect  this  group  with 
the  fine  description  of  the  fate  of  Lao- 
coon in  the  2nd  ^neid ;  but  the  pas- 
sage will  not  bear  the  application,  and 
afibrds  not  the  least  evidence  that  it 
was  suggested  by  the  sculpture.    There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  hav- 
ing inspired    the  passage  in  *  Childe 
Harold,  which  has  invested  the  statue 
with  additional  interest  for  the  English 
traveller: — 

Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 

Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain— 

A  father's  love  and  mortars  agony 

With  an  immortal's  patience  blending . — vain 

The  struggle ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 

And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 
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The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenom'd 

chain 
Rivets  the  living  links,— the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gaq[)  on  gasp." 

The  bas-reliefs  in  this  cabinet  repre- 
sent— 75,  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  orer 
the  Indians;  76,  a  bacchanalian  pro- 
cession. The  statues  in  the  niches  are 
Polhymnia,  and  a  nymph  with  a  shell, 
found  near  the  basilica  of  Gonstantine. 

FouHh  Portico  (6')  .—79.  Alto-relievo, 
representing  Hercules  and  Telephus, 
Bacchus  and  a  Satyr;  80,  a  sarco- 
phagus, with  Cupids  carrying  arms; 
another,  with  tritons  and  nereids 
below;  another  with  a  bas-relief  of 
2  winged  genii  opening  the  tomb 
for  its  owner  Clodius  ApoUinaris,  a  boy 
of  five  years  of  age.  This  graceful 
monument  is  firom  the  Mattei  coUection. 
81,  a  bas-relief  on  the  wall,  repre- 
senting an  Emperor  with  a  sacrificial 
procession,  probably  from  some  ancient 
triumphal  arch ;  84  and  87,  altars  found 
in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Volusii  on  the 
Via  Appia,  in  the  well-known  estate  of 
Santa  Ammendola — one  in  the  shape  of 
a  house  is  richly  sculptured — the  first 
represents  a  sitting  senatorial  personage ; 
85,  statue  of  Hygeia;  88,  a  bas-relief 
representing  Bome  accompanying  a  vic- 
torious emperor ;  2  large  baths  of  red 
and  grey  granite,  and  2  fine  masses  of 
alabastro  a*  peccoreUe^  brought  from 
the  Villa  Adriana,  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  known  specimens  of  this  very 
rare  marble. 

Fourth  CMnet  (5). — 92.  The  Apollo 
Beltedebe,  found  in  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  at  Porto  d'Anzio,  the 
ancient  Antium.  It  was  purchased 
by  Julius  II,,  when  Cardinal  deUa 
Rovere,  and  was  one  of  the  first  speci- 
mens of  ancient  sculpture  placed  in 
the  Belvedere  Palace,  so  that  we  may 
regard  it  as  the  point  from  which 
the  Vatican  Museum  commenced.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  baths 
of  one  of  the  imperial  villas  at  An- 
tium, which  was  a  favourite  retreat  of 
many  of  the  early  emperors,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  Some 
doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 


chara<?ter  in  which  Apollo  is  repre- 
sented. Visconti  considered  it  the 
statue  described  by  Pausanias,  and 
dedicated  to  the  god  in  his  medical 
capacity  after  the  great  plague  of 
Athens.  Winckelmann  was  of  opinion 
that  he  has  just  slain  the  serpent 
Python.  The  1.  hand  and  rt.  fore- 
arm have  been  restored  by  Montor- 
soli.  Both  ankles  and  the  rt.  leg  were 
broken  when  it  was  discovered ;  the 
original  fragments  were  fortunately  not 
lost,  but  they  have  been  joined  m  so 
careless  a  manner  as  to  impair  the 
action  of  the  figure  in  the  eye  of  a 
sculptor  or  anatomist.  ^  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  statue  is  of 
Limi  or  Carrara  marble ;  the  opinion 
of  Visconti  that  the  marble  is  Greek, 
though  neither  from  Pentelicus  nor 
Paros,  has  found  few  supporters. 
Canova  not  only  rejected  this  idea,  but 
considered  that  the  statue  is  a  copy 
from  a  work  in  bronze ;  and  that  the 
peculiarities  of  style  in  which  a  bronze 
statue  difibrs  from  one  in  marble  are 
distinctly  traceable,  more  particularly 
in  the  drapery.  The  first  sculptors 
of  our  time  coincide  in  the  opinion  of 
Canova ;  some  have  even  fixed  the  age 
of  the  statue,  and  referred  it  to  the 
time  of  "^QTO,  The  Italian  writers 
describe  it  as  the  work  of  Agasias  of 
Ephesus,  the  sculptor  whose  name, 
occurs  on  the  Fighting  GMadiator  in 
the  Louvre,  which  was  also  found  at 
Antium ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  the  conjecture.  Lord  Byron 
has  thrown  the  influence  of  his  genius 
over  this  statue  in  one  of  his  finest 
descriptions : — 

••  Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, ' 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light— 
The  San  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
Ail  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  hath  Just  been  shot— the  arrow 

bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might, 
And  nu^esty  flash  their  full  lightnings  by. 

Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  Love. 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long*d  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
And  madden'd  in  that  vision — are  express'd 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
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The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood. 
When  each  conception  was  a  heaveidy  guest-- 
A  ray  of  immortality— and  stood 
Starlike,  around,  until  they  gather'd  to  a  god  1" 

The  bas-reliefs  in  this  cabinet  repre- 
sent a  hunt,  and  female  figures  with 
a  buU  about  to  be  sacrificed.  The  sta- 
tues in  the  niches  are  a  Minerva  and  a 
Yenus  Victrix. 

The  Octagonal  court  of  the  Belyedere 
was  erected  by  Simonetti,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Clement  XIV.  The  8  large 
marble  masks  were  brought  from  the 
Pantheon,  haying  formed  part  of  the 
ThermsB  of  Agrippa  ;  on  the  walls 
above  are  bas-reliefis  from  Roman 
sarcophagi,  and  below,  ancient  statues, 
which  stand  on  altars  and  cippi. 

I.  Sail  of  the  Antnuds,  divided  by  a 
yestibule  into  2  parts,  and  paved  with 
mosaics  chiefly  found  at  Palestrina.  The 
sculptures  of  animals  in  this  hall  con- 
stitute the  finest  collection  of  the  kind 
ever  formed,  and  fully  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny  respecting  the  excellence 
of  the  Greek  sculptors  in  their  represen- 
tations of  animi^.    It  has  been  with 
truth  called  a  menagerie  in  marble.  The 
animals,  of  course,  will  be  recognised  at 
once,  without  the  necessity  of  a  parti- 
cular description.  The  following  are  the 
most   remarkable  objects.      The  two 
dogs  of  Molossus,  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  among  the  best  works  of  the 
collection,  are  one    from  the  Pighini 
collection,  the  other  from  La  Ghia- 
ruccia,  near  Oivita  Yecchia.   Left-hand 
branch, — ^228.   A  group    of  a  Triton 
and  a  Nereid.    213.  Hercules  leading 
away  Cerberus.    205.  A  camel's  head. 
201.    A  crocodile ;  a  sphinx,  in  flowered 
alabaster.  194.  A  sow  and  pigs,  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  the  history  of  Alba 
Longa,  from  the  garden  of  the  Bar- 
berine  nuns,  on  the  Quirinal ;  the  head 
of  an  ass  crowned  with  ivy,    208.  A 
group  of  Hercules  slaying  Gheryon,  and 
carrying   off  his  oxen.     195.  A    lion 
tearing  a  horse.     JRight  branch. — 116. 
The  beautiful  greyhounds  playing.  This 
delightful  group,  along  with  the  oppo- 
site one  (n.  117),  and  a  third  greyhound 
(n.l69),  was  discovered  at  Monte  Cag- 
nolo,  or  Oanino,  near  Civita  Lavinia,  a 


name  evidently    derived  either    from 
these  or  other  similar  works  discovered 
in  earlier  ages.     124.  The  celebrated 
group  of  Mithras  stabbing  the  bull,  with 
the  dog,  the  serpent,  and  the  eagle,  the 
mystical  types  of  the  Mithratic  wor- 
ship.    The  two  good  Mosaics  let  into 
the  wall  on  either  side  of  this  group, 
representing  a  figure  of  Ceres  and  a 
groups  of  goats,  were  found  in  the  ViUa 
Adriana.     132.  A  stag  in  flowered  ala- 
baster ;  a  lion  in  yellow  breccia,  with  the 
teeth  and  tongue  of  differently-coloured 
marble.  156.  A  large  lion  in  greymarble. 
170.  A  lion  with  a  baU  under  his  paw. 
The  rape  of  Europa.    134.  Hercules 
and  the  Nemsean  lion.    137.  Q-roup  of 
Diomede  and  his  horses  slam  by  Her- 
cules. 138.  Young  centaur,  with  Cupid 
on  his  back,  found  near  the  Lateran  in 
1870.    139.  Equestrian  statue  of  Com- 
modus  throvring   a  javelin,  from  the 
Mattel  collection.      161.  Ara,  with  a 
slaughtered    victim,    from    the    Yilla 
Mattel.    153.  A  beautiful  small  group 
of  goats  with  a  sleeping  shepherd,  called 
Endymion.    154.  Panther  in  Oriental 
alabaster,  the  spots  formed  by  inlaid 
black  and  yellow  marble.    157.  Yotive 
relief  with  a  rural  scene,  brought  from 
Otricoli.    158.  Cupid  in  a  biga,  drawn 
by  boars.    228.  Triton  carrying  off  a 
nymph,  a  beautifully  conceived  group, 
discovered  in  a  pozzolana  pit  in  the 
Yigna    degli    Effetti,     outside    Porta 
Latina.    232.  Eragment  of  the  Mino- 
taur, formerly  in  the  Cavaceppi  collec- 
tion.   247.  A  large  basin  of  Breccia  di 
Serravezza,    supported    by    3  double 
Hermes.    119.  A  pointer  pointing,  in 
the  same  material.     107-1y3.  Groups 
of  a  stag  and  a  roebuck,  each  seized  by 
a  bloodhound  ;  restored  by  Eranzoni. 

J.  Gallery  of  Statues  collected  by 
Clement  XIV.,  and  especially  by 
Pius  YI.,  in  the  halls  belonging  to  the 
Casino  of  Innocent  YIII. — On  the  rt. 
hand  (248)  a  statue  of  Clodius  Albinus, 
in  armour;  the  head  of  an  inferior 
style  to  the  armour,  which  is  beautifully 
sculptured,  standing  on  a  travertine 
pedestal,  brought  from  the  Bustum 
at    the    Piazza    degli    Otto    Cantoni, 
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near  the  Kausoleum  of  Augustus,  and 
bearing  the  inscription,  c.  CiBSAB.  gee- 

MANIOI  GiESABIS  F.  HIC  CBEMATYS  EST. 

The  modem  bas-relief  above  is  by 
Michel  Angelo,  representing  Cosimo 
II.  of  Tuscany  expelling  the  vices  and 
welcoming  the  virtues,  sciences,  and 
arts  at  Pisa.  250.  The  half-figure 
of  the  supposed  Cupid  of  Praxiteles, 
called  the  Q-enius  op  the  Vatican, 
in  Parian  marble,  found  among  the 
ruins  of  a  Boman  viUa,  called  Oento- 
celle,  on  the  Via  Labicana,  outside  of 
the  Porta  Maggiore ;  it  was  evidently 
winged,  the  holes  for  the  insertion  of 
the  wings  being  visible  on  the  shoulders. 
253.  Mutilated  statue  of  a  Triton,  dis- 
covered in  the  farm  of  St.  Angelo,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli.  255.  A 
sitting  statue  of  Paris  holding  the 
apple,  from  the  Altemps  collection  :  it 
is  placed  upon  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Hercules  by  the  artisans  of  the  im- 
perial mint,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
whose  names  are  engraved  on  one  of 
the  sides.  256.  Hercules.  259.  So- 
called  Minerva  Pacifera,  origiiially  in 
the  garden  of  the  Palazzo  Fiano.  The 
head  belongs  to  another  statue  of  dif- 
ferent style  and  marble,  and  the  mascu- 
line character  of  the  body  seems  to 
justify  the  opinion  of  those  who  think 
it  to  be  a  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  long 
choragic  garment.  The  bronze  helmet 
in  the  hand  is  ancient.  261.  A  muse, 
or  Penelope — head  restored.  262.  Ca- 
ligula; the  bas-relief  below  represents 
a  gold-beater,  with  his  name  and  calling. 
Aurifex  Bactiarius,  264.  A  copy  of 
the  Apollo  Sauroctonos  of  Praxiteles, 
found  in  1777,  in  the  ruins  of  Augustus' 
palace  on  the  Palatine,  and  purchased 
from  Gkvin  Hamilton ;  there  is  a  cele- 
brated repetition  of  it  in  bronze  in  the 
Villa  Albani.  265.  The  Amazon,  one 
of  the  good  statues  in  this  collection, 
but  inferior  to  that  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Capitol;  from  the  inscription  on 
the  pedestal  it  appears  to  have  once 
stood  in  a  portico  or  schola  of  the 
Physicians,  erected  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. Both  arms  badly  restored.  The 
statue  was  originally  in  the  Villa 
Mattel.    270.  A  sitting  female  figure  as 


Urania,  found  in  the  villa  of  Cassius 
at  Tivoli;  the  head  does  not  belong 
to  the  statue.  271.  A  sitting  figure 
of  the  comic  poet  Posidippus,  found 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Panis 
Pema,  on  the  Viminal.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Villa  Montalto,at  Frascati, 
then  to  the  Jenkins  collection,  and 
finally  to  the  Vatican.  Left  Side, — 
390.  A  corresponding  statue  of  Men- 
ander,  found  at  the  same  place.  These 
two  statues,  which  formerly  stood  in 
the  ch.  of  St.  Lorenzo  Panis  Pema,  were 
converted  into  saints,  as  is  evident  from 
marks  of  the  points  of  the  metal  halos 
of  glory  on  the  heads,  and  the  bronze 
sandals  on  the  feet,  to  protect  them 
from  the  kisses  of  the  devotees.  393. 
Statue  of  the  abandoned  Dido.  394. 
Neptune.  ,  396.  A  wounded  Adonis, 
called  also  the  Barberini  Narcissus. 
397.  A  rechning  statue  of  Bacchus. 
399.  Gboup  of  jEsoulapius  and  Hy- 
geia,  brought  from  the  Formn  of  Prae- 
neste.  401.  Procris  falling  dead  at  the 
foot  of  Cephalus.  405.  Danaid  dis- 
covered in  the  garden  of  the  Padri 
Dottrinarii  at  Palestrina  (PraBneste). 
406.  The  second  repetition  of  the 
celebrated  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  disco- 
vered at  Fallerone,  in  the  March  of 
Ancona.  414.  The  celebrated  recum- 
bent statue  of  the  Abiadne,  formerly 
called  Cleopatra,  because  the  bracelet 
has  some  resemblance  to  a  serpent. 
The  drapery  is  managed  with  con- 
summate skill,  and  altogether  it  is 
one  of  the  interesting  draped  statues 
in  the  Museum,  it  was  found  near 
Lunghezza.  It  is  celebrated  by  Cas- 
tiglione,  under  the  name  of  Cleopatra, 
in  a  beautiful  Latin  poem  written  in 
honour  of  its  discovery,  a  copy  of 
which,  engraved  on  marble,  is  placed 
alongside.  412,  413.  The  Barbenni 
candelabras,  on  each  side  of  the 
Ariadne,  were  found  by  Bulgarini,  in 
the  so-called  Academy  of  Hadrian's 
Villa,  near  Tivoli,  and  were  purchased 
by  Cardinal  Francesco  Barbenni.  The 
bas-reliefs  on  the  bases  represent 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Mercury ;  Mars,  Venus, 
and  Minerva.  416.  A  bas-relief  in  3 
compartments,    the    central    one     of 
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Ariadne  abandoned,  resembling  the 
statue  (414).  420.  Statue  of  Lucius 
Yerus,  on  a    pedestal,    inscribed    ti. 

OJESAB  DBTSI  .  CiESASIS  .  P  HIO  .  SITYS. 

BST.  There  are  other  pedestals  here,  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  Titus  Csesar, 
the  son  of  Livilla,  the  daughter  of 
GrermaniouB,  of  another  child  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  of  a  son  of  Vespasian 
(see  p.  78),  from  the  bugium  near  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  in  the  Piazza 
degU  Otto  Cantoni.  462.  Egg-shaped 
cinerary  urn  of  Oriental  alabaster  found 
on  the  same  site  with  the  cippus  of 
Livilla  in  1777 :  it  is  supposed  to  hare 
contained  the  ashes  of  some  member  of 
the  Imperial  fSEimily  not  deposited  in 
the  mausoleum,  as  was  the  case  of 
those  who  met  with  violent  deaths,  like 
the  two  Agrippinas,  Livilla  (Julia),  the 
youngest  child  of  Oermanicus,  &c., 
whose  inscription,  instead  of  stating 
she  was  burned  here,  has  upon  it  "  hie 
sita  est."  In  the  centre  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Statues  is  a  large  bath,  in 
oriental  alabaster,  discovered  near  the 
ch.  of  the  SantiApostoli,  at  Rome.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  apartment,  lead- 
ing to  the  Mall  of  the  Masks,  in  the 
recess  of  the  window  overlooking  the 
Giardino  Belvedere,  is  the,  428,  Futeal, 
known  as  the  Pozzo  Giustiniani,  from 
having  formed  a  part  of  the  marbles  in 
the  palace  of  that  &mily;  on  it  are 
sculptured  three  bacchanalian  groups, 
in  each  of  which  Bacchus  and  Silenus 
are  represented  as  the  principal  person- 
ages ;  it  is  of  a  good  period  of  art,  and, 
as  its  name  indicates,  served  as  the 
mouth  of  a  weU  or  cistern. 

K.  Hallofths  Susitfthe continuation 
of  that  of  the  Statues,  273.  Alexander 
Severus.  274.  Julius  Csesar.  276.  Au- 
gustus. 280.  Marcus  Agrippa.  288. 
Marcus  AureUus,  a  colossal  bust  in 
Pentelic  marble,  found  by  Marefosohi 
in  Hadrian's  villa.  293.  Head  of  Mene- 
lauSf  and  fragment  of  the  body  of  Pa- 
troclus,  a  repetition  of  the  group  of 
Pasquino,  discovered  in  1772  by  Gavin 
Hamilton  in  Hadrian's  villa,  at  Panta- 
nello.  Cotbssal  mask  in  roseo  antioOy 
asL  a  pedfifiit^^  lof  neix)  antioo  marble. 


valuable  for  the  rare  material.  299.  A 
colossal  head  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  in  ba- 
salt. 302.  Julia  Mammoea.  304.  Cara- 
calla,  an  admirable  head,  discovered 
behind  the  basilica  of  Constantine.  306. 
Augustus,  at  an  advanced  age,  remark- 
able for  the  circlet  round  the  head. 
The  cameo  worn  on  the  forehead  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  portrait  of  JuUus  Csesar. 
307.  Septimius  Severus.  308.  Kero, 
as  Apollo.  311.  Otho.  325.  Colossal 
statue  of  Jupiter  seated,  holding 
the  thunderbolt ;  on  the  pedestal 
a  bas-reUef  of  Silenus  and  a  Faun. 
328.  Colossal  head  of  a  captive  king, 
belonging  probably  to  the  Arch  of 
Constantine.  350.  Livia  Drusilla,  4th 
wife  of  Augustus,  from  the  basiUca  of 
OtricoUs.  853.  Juha,  daughter  of  Titus. 
357.  Antinous.  359.  Sabina,  wife  of 
Hadrian.  361.  Hadrian.  383.  Bust  in 
porphyry  of  the  Emperor  PhiUp  the 
Younger.  The  historical  busts  have 
been  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
382,  384.  Two  unique  representations 
in  marble  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, 
interesting  as  showing  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients  in  human  anatomy.  389. 
Three  dancing  nymphs  round  a  column 
which  supports  a  cuirass,  sculptured  in 
the  beautifrd  sugar-candy-like  alabaster 
of  Orte.  393.  An  expressive  group  of 
half-figures  of  an  aged  man  and  his 
daughter,  called  without  any  authority 
Cato  and  Portia.  Of  the  numerous 
other  busts  in  these  chambers,  there  are 
scarcely  any  which  can  be  identified 
with  any  certainty.  The  alabaster  basin 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  discovered 
in  the  Piazza  dei  SS.  Apostoli, 

Cabinet  of  the  MaeJcs  (9),  remark- 
able chiefly  for  the  scenic  masks  in 
mosaic  forming  the  floor,  which,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  border  that  surrounds 
them,  were  found  in  the  Yilla  Adriana ; 
they  have  been  much  restored.  To  the  r  t . 
427.  Bacchante,  discovered  not  far  from 
Naples,  and  originally  in  the  Colabrano 
collection,  transferred  to  the  Vatican 
in  1788.  Goethe  thought  of  purchasing 
it,  but  was  dissuaded  by  AngeHca 
Kauffmann.  428.  The  apotheosis  of 
Hadrian.    42d.  Venus  coming  out  of 
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the  bath,  discovered  in  the  farm  of 
Salone,  on  the  rt.  of  the  Via  Frsenestina. 
431.  Diaua  Lucifera.  432, 444.  2  good 
bas-reHefs  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules. 
433.  A  faun  in  rosso  antico,  from  the 
same  place,  together  with  the  Oapito- 
line  repetition.  435.  Servant  of  Mi- 
thras, discovered  at  the  6th  milestone 
of  the  Yia  Campana  in  a  pozzolana 
pit.  436.  Tazzo,  in  rosso  antico,  from 
Hadrian's  villa.  438.  Minerva^  fr^m 
the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli.  439.  A 
Sella  halnearia,  formed  out  of  a 
single  block  of  the  same  material. 
442.  G-anjmede.  443.  Apollo,  from 
the  excavations  of  Centocelle,  beyond 
Porta  Maggiore.  Be-entering  the 
Hall  of  the  Animals,  from  its  centre 
opens 

L.  The  Sail  of  the  Muses  (10), 
adorned  with  16  Corinthian  columns  in 
grey  granite  found  in  the  Villa  Adriana. 
Nearly  all  the  statues  and  busts  were 
found  in  the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli. 
The  mosaic  pavement  contains  some  in- 
teresting fragments.  That  of  a  panther 
was  found  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  the 
head  of  Medusa  near  the  arch  of  GaUi- 
enus,  and  the  theatrical  groups  at  Porca- 
reccia,  near  the  site  of  ancient  Lorium. 
Some  of  the  hermes  of  the  philosophers 
and  great  men  of  antiquity  have  their 
names  inscribed  in  G-reek  characters; 
they  are  highly  interesting  as  por- 
traits. The  Muses  are  also  character- 
istic figures.  Mrst  Ante-room. — 490. 
Diogenes.  491.  Silenus.  492.  Sophocles, 
from  the  garden  of  le  Mendioanti,  near 
the  Temple  of  Peace.  495.  Bacchus  in 
female  attire.  496.  Sophocles  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  Central  KaU, — 498.  Epi- 
curus. 499.  Melpomene.  500.  Zeno. 
502.  Thalia.  503.  iBschines.  504. 
Urania.  505.  Demosthenes.  506.  Cho. 
507.  Antisthenes.  50S.  Polymnia.  509. 
Metrodorus.  510.  Alcibiades,  found  on 
the  CaeUan.  511.  Terpsichore.  512. 
Epimenides.  514.  Calliope.  515.  So- 
crates. 516.  Apollo  Musagatus.  517. 
Themistocles.  518.  Erato.  519.  Zeno. 
520.  Euterpe.  521.  Euripides.  Second 
Ante-room. — 523.  Aspasia,  with  the 
name  :  this  unique  bust  was  found  on 


the  site  of  Castrum  Novum,  near  Givita 
Veochia.  524.  Sappho.  525.  Pericles, 
very  fine  and  frill  of  expression.  529. 
Bias.  530.  Lycurgus,  from  the  excava- 
tions of  Centocelle.  531.  Periander. 
489,  497,  526,  and  527.  Four  headless 
hermes,  bearing  the  names  of  Thales, 
Qleobulus,  Solon,  and  Psittacus. 

M.  Motonda  or  Cireular  Sail,  built 
by  Pius  YI.  from  the  designs  of  Michel- 
Angelo  Simonetti.  In  the  centre  is  a 
grand  basin  in  porphyry,  41  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, found  in  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  floor  beneath  is  formed 
by  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  found  at 
Otricoli  in  1780,  representing  the  head 
of  Medusa  in  the  centre,  with  the  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithee; 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  fruit  and  groups 
of  sirens  and  marine  divinities  in 
concentric  bands  around.  The  marine 
monsters  in  black  mosaic,  and  fine  group 
representing  Neptune  on  his  car  drawn 
by  hippocampi,  were  found  near  the 
Thermee  of  Caracalla.  On  each  side  of 
the  entrance  are  2  colossal  hermes, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa,  representing 
Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Round  the  hall 
are  statues  and'  Colossal  busts  in  the 
following  order,  beginning  on  the  rt. 
hand:— -639.  Jupiter,  found  at  Otri- 
coli, very  fine.  540.  The  Braschi  An- 
tinous,  a  colossal  statue,  found  in  1733, 
at  Santa  Maria  della  Yilla,  near  Pales- 
trina,  on  the  site  of  one  of  Hadrian's 
villas.  The  drapery  is  a  modem 
adaptation,  and,  from  being  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  of  marble  fim  of  spots, 
produces  a  disagrdeable  effect.  This 
statue  belonged  to  Duke  Braschi,  fr^m 
whom  it  was  purchased  for  12,000  scudi 
by  Gregory  XYI.  541.  Faustina,  wife 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  from  Hadrian's  villa. 

542.  Statue  of  a  draped  female,  restored 
as  Ceres,  from  the  theatre  of  Pompey. 

543.  Head  of  Hadrian,  found  in  his 
mausoleum,  a  work  of  very  fine  sculp- 
ture, perfectly  entire,  interesting  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  as  a  grand  intellectual 
head ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Emperor 
that  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  his  tomb 
(see  p.  83).    544.  In  the  central  niche 
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is  the  hronze  statue  of  Hercules^  one 
of   the  largest  of  the  ancient  bronze 
statues  existing,  which  retains  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  gilding,  and 
\va8  discovered  in  the  autumn  of  1864 
in  making  excayations  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Pal.  Kighetti,  on  the  site  of 
the  Theatre  of  Pompey  (p.  52).   It  was 
found  enclosed  in  a  chamber  formed  of 
marble  slabs,  having  evidently  been  thus 
hidden  for  its    preservation.     Consi- 
derable difference  of  opinion  has  been 
expressed  as  to  the  period  from  which 
it  dates,  and  its  merit  as  a  work  of 
art ;  to  us  it  appears,  since  it  has  been 
placed  upright,  of  a  time  long  posterior 
to  that  of  Pompey,  and  to  cUite  pro- 
bably from  the  Gladiatorial  school  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  being  heavy  and 
coarse    in    its  proportions ;    the    left 
foot,  added  in  plaster  by  Tenerani,  is 
not  calculated  to  add  to  its  artistic 
excellence  ;  the  top  of  the  head,  which 
was  wanting,  has  also  been  restored. 
"Srom.  coins   of  the    Emperor  Maxi-' 
mianus  found  with  it,  it  was  probably 
hidden  during  the  reign  of  that  em- 
peror; it  was   removed  to  where  it 
now  stands,  having   been   purchased 
by  Pius  IX.  from  Sig.  Sighetti  for  a 
sum  exceeding  10,000Z.  sterling.    545. 
Colossal  bust  of  Antinous,  from  Had- 
rian's villa,  where  it  was  discovered  by 
Count  Fede  in  1790.    546.  The  colossal 
statue,  called  the  Barberini  Juno,  of 
excellent  sculpture,  discovered  by  Card. 
Francesco  Barberini,  on  the  Viminal, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  Panispema. 
On  the  pedestal  is  a  curious  bas-reUef 
of  the  games  in  a  '  circus.     547.  The 
Ocean,  by  others  called  the  Sea  Divinity 
Glaucus,  a  colossal  hermes,  discovered 
between  Pozzuoli  and  Baiae,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Naples.    548.  Statue  of  Nerva, 
discovered   near    the    city  walls,   be- 
tween the  Laterau  and  the  Sessorian 
basilicas;    the    arms    restored.      549. 
Colossal  head  of  Serapis,  discovered  near 
the  Frattocchie,  the  site  of  Bovilla,  on 
the  Appian  Way.     550.  A  fine  colossal 
statue  of  Claudius,  with  the  attributes 
of  Jupiter,  found  at  Civita  Lavinia,  in 
1865.     551.  Bust  of  Claudius,  crowned 
with  the  civic  crown  of  oak-leaves: 


from.  OtricoU.  552.  Juno  Sospita,  or 
Lanuvina,  with  the  goatskin,  shiield,  and 
sandals,  discovered  probably  on  the  site 
of  the  Sanctuary  of  Jimo  Sospita  on 
the  Palatine,  by  the  Paganica  family, 
in  whose  possession  it  formerly  was. 
553.  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan,  from  the 
Villa  Mattel.  554.  JuUa  Domna,  wife 
of  S.  Severus.  555.  Genius  of  Augus- 
tus, from  the  Palazzo  Colobrano  at 
Naples.  A  veiled  figure,  as  Pontifez 
Maximus,  with  a  comucopeia.  556. 
Head  of  Pertinax  on  a  modem 
bust.  Opening  out  of  the  Botonda 
is  the 

N.   Mall  of  the  OreeJc  Cross,  built 
from     the    designs    of   Simonetti,    a 
noble    hall,   with   one    of  the  finest 
modem   doorways,  ornamented  by   2 
colossal  Egyptian  statues  in  red  granite, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa;  they  serve 
as  Caryatides   to    support    the    mas- 
sive  entablature.    The    pavement    is 
composed    of  ancient    mosaics,    with 
arabesques    and    a   head    of  Minerva 
in  the  centre,  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Cicero's  villa  at  la  Bufinella,  below  Tus- 
culum,  in  1741.    The  one  representing 
a  flower-basket  was  discovered  in  the 
Villa  de  Quintilii,  at  Boma  Vecchia, 
near  the  Appian  Way.    The  principal 
objects  in  this  hall  are  the  2  immense 
sarcophagi  of  red  Egyptian  porphyry, 
the  largest  known,  and  probably  the 
largest  ever  made  out  of  that  material. 
One  of  these  (566)  is  the  Sabcofhagtts 
OP  CoNSTANTiA,  the  daughter  of  Con- 
stantine,  found  in  the  tomb  erected  to 
her  by  the  emperor  near  the  church  of 
S.  Agnese  fiiori  le  Mura.    It  is  orna- 
mented with   bas-rehefs    representing 
a  vintage,  a   Christian  as   weU  as   a 
bacchanalian  emblem.  Constantia  died 
A.D.  854,  and,  although  the  style  of 
sculpture  indicates  that  decline  of  art 
which    is    evident   in   all  the  works 
executed  in  the  time  of  Constantino, 
some  antiquaries  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  older  than  the  4th  century. 
Paul  II.,  shortly  before  his  death,  had 
begun  to  remove  it  from  the  tomb  to 
serve  as  his  own  monument  in  the 
Lateran.      Sixtus  IV.,  his  successor, 
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restored  it  to  its  original  position,  but  it 
was  ultimately  brought  to  the  Yatican 
by  Pius  VI.  as  a  companion  to  the 
Sabcophagus  op  the  Emfbess  He- 
lena, 589.  This  .interesting  sarco- 
phagus exhibits  a  better  style  of  art 
than  that  of  St.  Constantia ;  it  is 
covered  with  high-reliefs  representing 
a  battle,  with  the  capture  of  prisoners 
and  portraits  of  Constantine  and  his 
mother ;  the  cover  is  ornamented  with 
figures  of  Victory  and  festoons  of 
flowers  and  &uit.  It  was  found  in  the 
tomb  of  St.  Helena,  our  country- 
woman, now  called  the  Torue  Pig- 
nattara,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
and  was  removed  by  Anastatius,  IV. 
to  the  Lateran,  from  where  it  was 
brought  to  this  museum  by  Pius 
VI.  The  sarcophagi  of  Sta,  Con- 
stantia and  Sta.  Helena  were  so  much 
mutilated  when  removed  to  the  Vatican 
as  to  require  extensive  restorations, 
especially  the  latter,  owing  to  the  high- 
reliefs  with  which  it  is  covered ;  its  re-, 
storation  required  the  labour  of  25 
artists  during  as  many  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  hardness  of  the 
material,  and  the  excessive  difficulty  of 
working  it,  and  cost  upwards  of  90,000 
soudi  —  very  nearly  20,0002.  sterling. 
The  most  remarkable  statues  in  this 
hall  are — 571.  Euterpe  with  the  flute. 
572.  BustofDidius  Julianius ;  and  585. 
Marciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan ;  574. 
An  extremely  valuable  replica  of  the 
Venus  of  Cnidos,  the  chef-d'-oeuvre  of 
Praxiteles,  Vasari  mentions  this  sta- 
tue in  his  life  of  Bramante.  597.  A 
veiled  Augustus  as  Pontifex  Maximus. 
The  2  Sphinxes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  (581,  582)  in  grey  granite  were 
found  near  the  Vatican.  Behind  the 
sarcophagus  of  St.  Helena  is  a  curious 
cippus  (590),  found  in  the  ruins  of  a 
villa  near  Tivoli,  bearing  the  name  of 
Syphax,  king  of  Numidia,  who  was 
brought  to  Home  by  Scipio  AMcanus  to 
grace  Ids  triumph.  There  is  much  doubt 
as  to  its  authenticity ;  indeed  by  some 
it  has  been  pronounced  to  be  an  absolute 
forgery.  Livy  refers  to  the  statement  of 
Pofybius  that  Syphax  was  led  in  tri- 
umph, and  contends  that  he  died  pre- 


vious to  that  event  at  Tibur ;  at  the  same 
time  admitting  that  Polybius  is  an  au- 
thority by  no  means  to  be  slighted.  As 
it  is  clear  from  this  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  Syphax 
were  doubtful  in  the  time  of  tivy, 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them  with  this  inscription.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark  that  his 
death  is  placed  by  that  historian  at 
Tibur,  where  tMs  monument  was 
discovered  in  the  15th  century.  The 
principal  facts  it  relates  are  the 
death  of  Syphax  in  captivity  at  Tibur 
in  his  48th  year,  and  the  erection 
of  this  monument  by  P.  C.  Scipio. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  in- 
scription ; — SYPHAX  NVMIDIAE  BEX — A 
SCIPIONE  APBC.  JUB.  BEL.  OAXTSA. — 
BOM.  IN  TBIVMPH.  SUM.  OBNU.  OAPTIVS 
PEBDUCTU8. — IN  TIBUBTINO  TEBBI  BE- 
LIGATU — SUAMQUE  SEBVIT  V  IN  ANI 
BEVOL — SUPBEMAM  DCLAUSIT — ^ETATIS 
ANN.  XLVII.  M.V.I.D.XI.  CAPTIVIT8  V, 
OBBUT  —  P.  0.  SCIPIO  CONDITO  SEPUL. 

On  the  wall  above  this  is  a  finely- 
engraved  inscription  recording  the  re- 
storation by  the  Empress  Helena  of  her 
ThermsB,  near  S.  Croce  in  G-erusa- 
lemme,  near  the  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  (600)  a 
recumbent  statue  of  a  river  god,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Tigris ;  the  re- 
storations of  the  head,  right  arm,  and 
left  hand  are  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo :  and  on  the  landing-place,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Museo  Gregoriano, 
bas-reliefs  (604)  of  Cybele  enthroned, 
and  of  (605)  a  Dacian  prisoner;  and 
2  columns  of  the  rare  black  Egyptian 
porphyry. 

O.  The  Sail  of  the  Biga,  a  circular 
room,  so  called  from  the  ancient  chariot 
on  2  wheels  in  white  marble  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  it.  It  has  two 
horses  yoked  to  it,  and  seldom  fails  to 
receive  the  admiration  of  travellers  ; 
but  unfortunately,  it  derives  nearly  all 
its  beauty  from  the  art  of  the  restorer. 
The  seat  of  the  car,  and  the  body  of 
one  of  the  horses,  are  the  only  parts 
which  are  ancient,  and  even  these  were 
found  in  different  places  i  the  wheels, 
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the  second  horse,  and  all  the  remain- 
ing portions,  are  modem  additions. 
TMs  monument  existed  in  the  middle 
ages  in  the  ch,  of  S.  Mark,  where  it  was 
used  as  an  episcopal  chair,  and  was 
presented  by  the  Chapter  to  Pius  VI. 
In  the  niches  and  round  the  room  are 
statues  of — 608.  The  bearded  Bacchus, 
or  Sardanapalus,  with  the  name  in 
Greek  characters  engraved  on  the  toga. 
It  was  discovered  in  1761,  in  the  villa 
of  Lucius  Vferus,  near  Monte  Porzio,  in 
a  niche  ornamented  with  four  Garya- 
tides,  which  are  now  preserved  in  the 
vestibules  on  each  side  of  the  casino  of 
the  ViUa  Albani.  611.  Alcibiades,  with 
his  foot  resting  on  a  helmet.  612. 
Colossal  statue  of  a  veiled  personage  in 
the  act  of  sacrificing,  brought  from 
the  Qxdstiniani  Palace  in  Venice.  614, 
Apollo,  with  his  lyre.  609,  613,  617. 
Sarcophagi,  with  reliefs  of  horse  and 
chariot  races  in  the  circus,  the  riders 
and  drivers  being  genii.  615.  A  Dis- 
cobolus, in  the  act  of  hurUng  the  discus  j 
supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  bronze 
original  by  Naukydes,  found  by  our 
countryman  Gavin  Hamilton  near  the 
tomb  of  QuUienus  on  the  Via  Appia  : 
the  head  unfortunately  was  wanting, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  another, 
however,  antique.  616.  Statue  of  a 
warrior,  commonly  called  Phocion,  and 
Aristomenes,  by  Emile  Braun,  foxmd 
in  1739  under  the  Palazzo  Gentih, 
opposite  S.  Niccola  in  Arcione.  618. 
A  repetition  of  the  Discobolus  of 
Mybon,  whose  name  is  engraved  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  close  to  which  he 
stands ;  found  at  the  Villa  Adnana. 
The  arm,  right  leg,  and  head  are 
restored ;  it  is  consequently  less  perfect 
than  that  in  the  Palazzo  Massimi. 
619.  An  auriga,  or  charioteer  of  the 
Circus,  curious  for  its  costume,  origi- 
nally in  the  villa  Mental  to-Negroni,  on 
theViminal.  620.  A  philosopher  hold- 
ing a  scroll — ^the  head  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Sextus  of  Cheronea,  the 
uncle  of  Plutarch.  In  front,  621,  is  a 
sarcophagus  with  the  race  of  Pelops 
and  ^iuomaus  in  relief. 

P.  Gallery  of  the  CandelahraSj  a  fi»9 


hall  nearly  300  ft.  long,  erected  by 
Simonetti,  in  the  reign  of  Pius  VI.,  on 
what  was  once  an  open  gallery.  It 
derives  its  name  from  several  ancient 
candelabras  placed  in  it ;  it  is  divided 
into  6  compartments  separated  from 
each  other  by  columns  of  alabaster 
from  la  Tolfa,  near  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
other  precious  marbles.  Besides  several 
interesting  specimens  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, it  contains  a  series  of  modem 
urns,  sculptured  in  different  species  of 
porphyry  and  granite,  to  illustrate  the 
materials  derived  from  the  harder  rocks 
used  by  the  ancients.  The  following 
are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  this 
gallery : — JECall  I.  —  Nos.  2  and  66, 
trunks  of  trees  with  birds'-nests  and 
children.  Some  of  these  lovely  Uttle 
figures  and  part  of  the  trunk  are  modem 
restorations;  several  torsos,  amongst 
others — 7.  a  very  fine  one  of  a  Bacchus, 
in  Parian  marble.  19.  Statuette  of  a 
boy  with  an  expression  of  astonish- 
ment, and  hastening  towards  some  un- 
seen object.  26.  Fragment  of  a  colossal 
toe,  discovered  near  the  base  of  the 
Colossus  of  Nero.  31,  35.  Pair  of 
candelabra  from  Otricoli.  48.  Egg- 
shaped  cinerary  urn  in  granite.  52.  A 
Becumbent  figure  of  a  Faun,  in  fine 
green  basalt.  Mall  II. — 74.  A  satyr, 
with  a  Faun  extracting  a  thorn  from 
his  foot,  from  the  Villa  Mattel.  81. 
An  Ephesian  Diana,  discovered  by 
Hamilton  in  draining  the  fish-pond  of 
Hadrian's  villa.  82.  Sepulchral  urn; 
the  bas-reUefs  representing  the  death 
of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra,  by  Eg- 
isthus  and  Clytemnestra,  brought  from 
the  Barbarini  collection.  84.  Hand- 
some cinerary  urn  of  Titus  Qieminius 
Stella,  a  centurion.  87.  Phrygian  car- 
rying a  vase.  90.  A  tazza  supported 
by  3  kneeling  Sileni  (one  modem),  from 
a  nymphaeum  of  the  Villa  de  Quintilii, 
at  Boma  Vecchia.  93,  97.  Two  can- 
delabra, from  the  mausoleum  of  Sta. 
Costansa.  104.  Gtmymede  playing  with 
the  eagle.  112.  Sarcophagus  with  bas- 
rehefs  of  the  story  of  Protesilaus  and 
Laodimia,  from  a  tomb  in  the  Tenuta 
del  Corso,  on  the  Via  Latina.  Sail  III. 
—All  th^  otgepte  in  this  division  were 
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discovered  in  1827,  at  Tor  Marancio,  [ 
on  the  Via  Ardentina,  3  m.  from  the 
Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,   during  ex- 
cavations   made  by   the    Duchess  of 
Chablais  on  the  site  of  an   extensive 
Boman  villa  which  belonged  to  a  cer- 
tain Numasia  Prooula,  of  the  time  of 
Commodus,    They  were  presented  by 
the  discoverer  to  the  Vatican, 'with  the 
frescoes  of  Myrrha,  Pasiphee,  &c.,  now 
in  the  hall  of  ancient  paintings  in  the 
Library.    131.  A  mosaic  forming  a  part 
of  the  floor  of  one  of  the  apartments, 
probably  the  dining-room,  representing 
groups  of  fish,  prawns,  sepise,  dates, 
grapes,  asparagus,   &c.    140.  Bust  of 
Socrates.    141.  Statue   of  a  Bacchus 
with  a  panther.    153.  Another  Bacchus 
holding  a  vase,  in  Parian  marble.    8 
small  ancient  frescoes  let  into  the  wall. 
143.  Head  of  an  idiot.    157  and  219. 
Pair  of  Candelabra  from  S.  Agnese. 
162.  Victory  leaning  on  trophies,  from 
the  Palazzo  Altemps.     166.  Candela- 
brum, with  thefigure  of  Diana.  Hall  IV. 
— 173.   Sarcophagus,    with    reliefs  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne.     An  old  fisher- 
man,  called  Seneca,  by  Winklemann. 
175.  Marble  vase,    with  olive-boughs 
and  meanders.    179.  Mouth  of  a  foun- 
tain,   with    the    punishment    of  the 
Danaids,  and  Oknos  weaving  the  rope, 
which  is  eaten  up  by  an  ass.  181.  Base 
of  a  candelabrum,  with  the  arms  of 
Mars.    Between  n.  182  an4  183  is  n. 
262 :  fr^ment  of  a  statue  of  Saturn, 
from  the  Palazzo  Massimi  Alle  Colonne. 
184.  A  group  representing  Antiochia 
seated  on  a  rock,  with  the  river  Orontes 
at  her  foot.'    Discovered  in  the  farm  of 
QuadratOf  a  name  evidently  connected 
with  a  villa  of  C.  Ummidius  Quadratus, 
Prefect  of  Syria  under  Claudius  and 
Nero.      187.    Candelabrum   with  the 
contest  for  the  tripod,  discovered  in  the 
17th  cnty.,  in  the  Villa  Verospi,  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.     190.  Bacchic  can- 
delabrum, a    cast  in    plaster  of  the 
original  (discovered  near  Naples)  left  in 
Paris  by  Canova.      198.    A  fine  vase, 
standing  on  a  puteal,  on  which  is  a 
bas-relief  representing  Charon  landing 
souls  from  his  bark.    204.  A  fine  Sarco- 
phagus, with  reliefs  of  Diana  and  Apollo 


destroying  the  children  of  Niobe,  dis- 
covered in  the  Villa  Casali,  adjoining 
the  Porta  .  S.  Sebastian.    208.  Statue 
called  the  young  Marcellus,  found  at 
Otricoli.     203.  An  Amorino,    Sail  V. 
— 222.  Statue  of  a  female  running,  the 
drapery  in  the  Etruscan  style,  from 
Hadrian's   villa.      231.    Comic  figure 
wearing   a  mask.     Several  cippi  with 
inscriptions.    234.  Candelabrum  with 
a  spiral  shaft,  discovered  at  Otricoli. 
237.    Candelabrum  with   bunches    of 
leaves,  scenic  masks,  and  birds  catching 
grasshoppers    and    butterflies.      240. 
Ethiopian,  attending  at  the  bath.   The 
sponge  in  the  left  hand  is  a  clumsy 
modern  restoration.      24^.    Youthful 
Pan,  from  the  ViUa  de'  Quintilii,  at 
RomaVecchia.    Hall  TL— 250.  Vaae 
in  white   marble  with  Neptune    and 
sea-horses.    253.  Mnemosyne,  from  the 
Villa  Mattei,  a  most  graceful  work, 
badly  restored  as  Ceres.    255.  Large 
oval  urn,  with  vine-leaves  and  grapes 
in    relief,     and    handsome    handles. 
257.  .  Ganymede,    from  the    Koman 
theatre  at  Falerone,  in  the  March  of 
Ancona.    259.   A  Faun.     261.  Paris. 
A  milestone  of  the  time  of  Maxentius, 
marked  V.,  and  supporting  a  handsome 
marble  urn  (266)  with  Cupids  engaged 
in  the  vintage  in  relief.    264.  Statue  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  Niobe.   269.  Sar- 
cophagus representing  the  rape  of  the 
daughters  of  Leucippus  by  Castor  and 
PoUui. 

Q.  The  Eteusoan  Mtjseuk,  or  Mu- 
seo  Grefforiano,  opening  ^ut  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Greek  Cross,  to  be  seen  on  the 
same  days  and  hours  as  the  galleries  of 
sculpture.  The  Custode  will  admit  visi- 
tors and  expects  a  fee ;  one  of  the  most 
■interesting   departments   of  the    mu- 
seum, created  entirely  by  the  late  Pope, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be  honoured 
by  the  student  of  Etruscan  antiquities 
for  the  zeal  and  liberality  with  which 
he  added  these  valuable  objects  of  art 
to  the  treasures  accumulated  in   the 
Vatican  by  his  predecessors.     Many  of 
them  would  have  been  dispersed,  per- 
haps irrecoverably  lost,  if  Gregory  XVI. 
had  not  secured  them  for  the  museum. 
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Thej  have  been  arranged  in  a  series 
of  13  rooms.    The  first  oontain  a  col- 
lection of  terra-cotta  monuments,  sar- 
cophagi with  recumbent  figures,  and 
other  remains,  which  it  would  require 
a  volume  to  describe  in  detail.    Our 
limits,  therefore,  will  only  allow  us  to 
point  out  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  each  chamber,  referring  the  visitor 
to  Dennis's  *  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria,'  where  most  of  the  objects  in 
the  collection  are  accurately  noticed. 
Mrst  Chamber f  or  Vestibule  (4). — ^In 
the  walls  of  this  apartment  are  placed 
numerous    portrait   heads,    found    in 
different  Etruscan  sites.    The  3  recum- 
bent and  full-length  figures  in  terra- 
cotta formed   the  lids  of  sarcophagi 
found  near  Toscanella.    The  2  horses' 
heads  in  nenfro   (volcanic  tufa)  were 
found  over  the  entrance  to  a  tomb 
at  Vulci.      Second   Chamber,  —  This 
narrow  corridor   contains  two    large 
tombs,  one  in  travertine,  remarkable 
for  its  recumbent  bearded  figure  and 
its  bas-reliefs  in  low  archaic  charac- 
ter, representing  a  man  in  a  chariot, 
a    procession    of  musicians,   &c.,   the 
figures  of  which  have  been   painted 
red,  the  colour  still  perfect:  the  other 
large  urn,  without  a  lid,  has  also  in- 
teresting rehefs :  an  extensive  series  of 
cinerary  urns  in  terracotta,  and  alabaster 
urns  chiefly  from  Yolterra  and  Chiusi, 
with  recumbent  figures  on  their  lids,  and 
decorated  in  &ont  with  the  popular 
mythological  sculptures  which  we  have 
mentioned   as   characteristic  of  these 
urns  in  our  descriptions  of  Chiusi  and 
Volterra.     Third  Chamber,  The  most 
remarkable  objects  in  this  room  are 
the  series  of  small  hvt  unuy  upon  the 
brackets  in  the  comers,  still  containing 
the  burned  bones  of  the  dead,  and  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  inscribed  with 
Oscan  characters.    They  were  found  in 
1819  in  the  Necropolis  of  Alba  Longa, 
between  Marino  and  Albano,  buried 
under  three  strata  of  successive  erup- 
tions &om  the  Latian  volcanoes,  and 
are  considered  to  represent  the  huts 
inhabited  by  the  Latin  tribe  to  which 
they  belonged.    Independently  of  their 
high    antiquity,    they   are   extremely 


curious  as  illustrations  of  a  style  difier- 
ing  &om  all  other  sepulchral  monu- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us. 
A  large  sarcophagus  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  found  at  Tarquinii 
in  1834  ;  on  the  Hd  is  a  male  beardless 
figure  holding  a  scroll,  the  4  sid^  are 
ornamented  with  reliefs  representing 
the  story  of  Clytemnestra  and  ^gis- 
thus,   of  Orestes  persecuted   by    the 
Furies,  of  the  Theban  brothers,  and 
of   Clytemnestra    immolated    to    the 
Manes    of  Agamemnon  ;    head  of  a 
Medusa  in  ne&o  *,  and  a  slab  of  traver- 
tine from  Todi,  with  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin  and  Umbrian.    Fourth 
Chamber.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  is 
a  statue  of  Mercury  in  terra-cotta,  found 
at  Tivoii,  elegantly  proportioned;  it 
i.  of  Boaan  workmanship.    Among 
the    other  objects    are   a    terra-cotta 
urn  found  at  Toscanella  in  1834,  on 
the  cover  of  which  is  the  recumbent 
figure   of  a  youth,  probably  Adonis, 
with  a  wound  in  his  thigh  and  a  dog  at 
his  feet ;  fragments  of  3  female  statues 
found  in  excavating  the  tunnel  of  Monte 
Catillo  near  Tivoii;  several  small  urns ; 
an  extensive  series  of  terra-cotta  bas- 
rehefs,  representing  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules, of  the  Koman  period,  amongst 
which  one  of  Hercules  destroying  the 
Hydra  shows  that  the  artist  had  before 
him  the  ordinary  Polypus  or  Octopus, 
in  designing   the  anomalous  classical 
monster ;  votive  offerings,  small  portrait 
busts  and  profiles,  with  ornamented  tiles, 
sepulchral  Mezes,  mural  decorations, 
and  Etruscan  and  Greek  glass  vessels 
and  ornaments,  &c.  Fifth  Chamber  (5). 
This  and  the  three  next  chambers  con- 
tain the  Yases  and  Tazze.  The  collection 
comprises  examples  of  all  the  known 
varieties    of   Etruscan    workmanship, 
the  elegant  forms  of  Magna   Gr^scia 
and    Campania  contrasting  with  the 
peculiar  outlines  of  those  which  belong 
more  particularly  to  Etruria.  Here  are 
collected  the  light  yellow  vases,  with 
parti-coloured  griffins,    sphinxes,    and 
mythological  animals,  in  which  we  trace 
Etruscan  art  to  its  Egyptian  origin; 
mostly  from  the  tombs    at   Cervetri. 
In  another  part  we  see  the  pure  red 
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vases  with  black  figures,  marking  the 
period  when  Etruscan  workmanship 
was  independent  of  Egyptian  influ- 
ence :  in  another  we  find  examples  in 
which  the  manufacture  attained  its 
highest  perfection,  as  shown  in  the 
black  vases  with  red  figures,  where  the 
skill  of  the  designer  has  realised  the 
most  beautiful  forms.  The  black  vases 
of  Sarteano  and  Volterra,  and  the 
red  ones  of  Arezzo,  all  with  reliefs, 
may  also  be  recognised.  Amongst  the 
great  number  of  vases  may  be  particu- 
larised one  on  a  pedestal,  found  at 
Vulci,  with  parti-coloured  figures  on 
a  pale  ground,  representing  Mercury 
presenting  the  infant  Bacchus  to 
Silenus;  and  the  celebrated  Fom'a- 
towski  vase  of  Triptolemus  sent  by 
Ceres  to  instruct  mankind  in  agricul- 
ture. In  a  corner  near  the  window  of 
the  first  room  of  the  vases  is  a  humorous 
representation  of  Jupiter  serenading 
Alcmena  seated  at  a  window,  and  Mer- 
cury carrying  a  ladder  on  the  opposite 
side  to  assist  his  father — ^as  Mr.  Den- 
nis says,  the  scene  is  worthy  of 
'Punch.*  In  the  recesses  of  the  windows 
which  look  out  on  the  Giardino  della 
Pigna  are  some  small  Etruscan  objects, 
and  a  few  good  specimens  of  coloured 
glass,  similar  to  that  of  Magna 
Qrecia.  Sixth  Chamber  (6),  Large 
square  hall,  containing  fine  vases,  of 
which  the  5  most  important  are  placed 
on  pedestals  in  the  centre.  Three  of 
these  were  found  at  Yulci,  and  2  at 
Cervetri.  Of  the  Vulci  vases,  one  repre- 
sents Apollo  attended  by  6  Muses ; 
another,  of  great  interest  and  beauty, 
represents,  on  one  side,  Achilles  and 
Ajax  playing  at  the  modem  game  of 
morray  the  diniscatia  diffitorium  of 
classical  gamesters,  the  names  of  these 
personages  being  inscribed  in  Greek 
letters,  as  well  as  the  numbers  that 
are  issuing  from  their  mouths,  and  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Exekias,  by  whom 
it  was  made ;  and,  on  the  other  side. 
Castor  with  his  horse  Kyllaros,  and 
dog;  the  3rd  represents  the  death  of 
Hector,  and  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
beauty.  Of  the  2  Cervetri  vases,  one 
of  globular  form  represents,  in  4  rows, 


I  chimsdras,  wild  boars,  lions,  &o.,  and  the 
combat  of  Greeks  and  Trojans  over 
the  dead  body  of  Patroclus ;  the  other, 
on  one  side,  Peleus    and  Thetis  re- 
ceiving   the    dead  body  of  Achilles; 
on   the  opposite,   Bacchus    driving  a 
quadriga.     Seventh   Chamber    (7).    A 
large  semicircular  gallery  correspond- 
ing to  the  hemicycle  of  the  GHardino 
Belvidere  outside.     Along   the   walls 
are  arranged  some  of  the   veiy   fine 
painted  vases  of  the  collection ;  in  3  of 
the  niches  are  the  larger  Amphorse,  one 
from  Kuvo ;  the  finest  perhaps  is  that  in 
the  central  niche,  representing  a  meeting 
between  Minerva  and  Hercules  ;  ano- 
ther, the  last  interview  between  Hector 
and  Hecuba;  two  prize  vases,  one  of 
which,  allusive  to  a  cock-fight,  shows 
Minerva  surrounded  by  the  combatants ; 
another  the  contest  between  Oycnus  and  * 
Hercules,  where  Minerva  and  Mars  ap- 
pear acting  as  seconds.    Mghth  Cham" 
ber :  Sail  of  the  Tazze  (8).     A  long 
gallery  containing  a  large  number  of 
vases  and  tazze  arranged  on  shelves, 
A  few  of  them  were  found  in  Magna 
Grsecia  and  among  the  Sabine  hills, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  from. 
Vulci    and  Cervetri.      The  collection 
of  tazze  in  this  and  the  2  preceding 
rooms  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
in  the  museum  ;  it  contains  numerous 
specimens  of  the  highest  rarity  and 
beauty,  many  of  which  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  in  size,  in  delicacy  of  form, 
or  in  the  interest  of  the  subjects  painted 
upon  them.    Two  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful had  been  mended  when  discovered, 
a  proof  of  the  value  set  upon  them  by  the 
Etruscans  themselves.      The    subjects 
present  us  with  a  complete  epitome 
of  ancient  mythology;    we  recognise 
most   of  the  deities  with  their  sym- 
bols, many  well-known  episodes  in  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  siege  of  Thebes, 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  the    history 
of  Theseus,  gymnastic   exercises   and 
games,  races,  combats,  nuptial  proces- 
sions, and  religious  rites.     The   col- 
lection of  pat^ee  and  goblets,  found 
chiefly  at  Vulci,  is  perhaps  imrivalled ; 
the  most  remarkable  have  been  illus- 
trated in  the  work  entitled  the  *Museo 
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Ghregoriano.'  Some  of  these  patersB  are 
most  interesting  for  the  subjects  repre- 
sented on  them,  and  as  works  of  art : 
one,  the  Dragon,  represented  here  with 
the  head  of  a  serpent,  vomiting  Jason ; 
the  rape  of  Proserpine;  another,  the 
infant  Mercury  stealing  the  cattle  of 
Apollo,  and  afterwards  betaking  him- 
self to  his  cradle,  near  which  Maia  is 
standing;  a  third,  Ajax  bearing  away 
the  body  of  Achilles;  and  a  fourth, 
Hercules  on  the  waves,  in  the  bowl  given 
to  him  by  Apollo,  may  be  particular- 
ized. The  press  in  tms  haU  contains 
some  good  examples  of  black  ware,  and 
a  remarkable  painted  vase  foimd  at 
Vulci,  representing  Menelaus  hasten- 
ing to  avenge  lumself,  on  entering 
Troy,  upon  Helen,  when  he  is  arrested 
by  Venus,  -whilst  Cupid  appears  be- 
tween them  as  a  winged  figure  bear- 
ing a  wreath,  on  which  the  warrior 
lets  fall  his  sword  before  the  goddess 
of  Love,  and  Helen  flies  towards  a 
statue  of  Minerva  for  protection. 
The  name  of  each  personage  is  in- 
scribed in  Greek  characters.  The  bust 
of  Gregory  XVI.  in  this  hall  is  by 
.Cav.  Fabris,  the  late  Director  of 
the  museum.  Ninth  Chamber  (9), 
containing  the  Bronzes  and  Jewelleiy. 
The  collection  of  bronzes  in  this  cham- 
ber is  most  interesting,  indeed  almost 
unique.  On  entering  the  room  the 
attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the 
bronze  bier,  or  funeral  couch,  with  6 
legs,  found  at  Cervetri,  the  ancient 
Caere,  in  the  sepulchre  which  was  ex- 
cavated in  1826  by  Monsignore  Bego- 
lini  and  General  Galassi,  from  whom 
it  derived  the  name  of  the  Begolini- 
Gtdassi  tomb,  as  will  be  described  in 
our  account  of  Cen'etri.  Near  it  are 
several  tripods,  each  supporting  a 
caldron  decorated  with  drc^ons'  and 
lions'  heads,  and  a  bronze  tray,  sup- 
posed to  have  served  as  an  incense- 
burner.  Among  the  other  treasures 
of  this  chamber  may  be  mentioned 
the  statue  of  a  boy  wearing,  the  bulla, 
found  at  Tarquinii,  having  an  Etruscan 
inscription  on  the  left  arm ; — a  statue  | 
of  a  warrior  in  armour,  found  at  Todi  j 
in  1885 ;  the  helmet  is  a  restoration,  ■ 


the  coat  of  mail,  which  is  beautifully 
worked,  bears  an  Etruscan  or  Umbrian 
inscription  on  the  girdle,  supposed  to  be 
thie  name  of  the  artist ; — a.  very  beauti- 
ful data  misticat  found  at  Vulci,  with 
handles  formed  of  female  figures  riding 
upon  swans,  and  decorated  with  ex- 
quisite reUefs  representing  the  combat 
of .  Achilles  and  the  Amazons  ;  this 
cista  contained,  when  found,  various 
articles  of  a  lady's  toilette,  hair-pins, 
rouge,  2  bone  combs,  a  mirror,  now  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  glass  cases  in  the 
recess  of  the  window,  &c. ; — a  small 
statue  of  Minerva,  winged,  with  an  owl 
in  her  hand,  found  at  Orte  ; — several 
braziers  from  Vulci,  with  tongs,  rakes, 
and  shovels ; — a  statue  of  an  Aruspex, 
in  his  sacrificial  costume,  with  an  Etrus- 
can inscription  on  his  left  thigh,  found 
near  the  Tiber ; — a  war  chariot  of  Bo- 
man  times,  found  amongst  the  ruins 
of  the  Villa  of  the  Quintilii,  on  the 
Via  Appia;  it  is  elaborately  orna- 
mented, and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pole  and  wheels,  which  are  modem 
restorations,  it  is  so  perfect,  that 
doubts  of  its  antiquity  were  long  enter- 
tained. By  the  side  of  the  car  are  2 
fragments  of  colossal  statues  :  the  one, 
a  portion  of  an  arm,  found  in  the 
harbour  of  Civita  Vecchia,  is  con- 
sidered to  equal  any  ancient  work  in 
metal  which  has  come  down  to  us;  it  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  colossal  statue  of 
Trajan,  represented  as  Neptune,  which 
existed  there ;  the  second,  a  portion  of 
the  tail  of  a  gigantic  dolphin  found  at 
the  same  time,  and  supposed  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  same  colossal 
marine  group.  Arranged  round  the 
walls  are  several  circular  shields  in 
bronze,  found  in  the  Eegolini-Galassi 
tomb  with  the  objects  already  de- 
scribed; some  of  them  are  3  ft.  in 
diameter;- — another  shield  found  at  Bo- 
marzo,  of  the  same  size,  with  a  lance- 
thrust  through  it,  and  its  wooden  lining 
and  leather  braces  still  perfect;  a  bronze 
hand  studded  with  gold  nails ;  several 
helmets,  spears,  battle-axes,  cuirasses, 
greaves,  and  other  pieces  of  armour ;  a 
very  curious  bronze  vizor ;  a  long  curved 
Etruscan  trumpet  or  ^i^icttf,  such  as  we 
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see  represented  in  the  painted  bas-reliefs 
of  the  tombs  at  Cervetri ;  some  fans  : 
numerous  beautiful  candelabra,  of  great 
yariety  of  form;  and  an  almost  countless 
collection  of  specchf,  or  mirrors,  manj  of 
which  are  highly  polished,  some  gilt  on 
the  concave  sides,  and  others  ornamented 
with  engraved  figures  or  inscriptions.  In 
cases  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room 
are  most  curious  collections  of  house- 
hold utensils — ^flesh-hooks,  cups,  cal- 
drons, strainers,  jugs,  locks,  weights, 
handles  of  furniture  richly  ornamented; 
a  series  of  idols  in  black  earthenware, 
found  at  Caere;  small  figures  of  ani- 
mals; comic  masks;  strigils,  or  scrapers, 
used  in  the  baths;  hair-pins;  coins; 
stamped  clay-pieces,  supposed  to  be 
Etruscan  money ;  a  pair  of  jointed  clogs, 
the  frame-work  of  bronze,  with  a  wooden 
lining,  found  at  Vulci ;  writing  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds ;  and  last,  though 
not  fhe  least  in  interest,  an  Aljphabet, 
scratched  on  a  vase,  or  ink-bottle,  of  com- 
mon terra-cotta,  and  arranged  in  single 
letters  and  in  syllables,  so  that  it  might 
serve  both  as  an  alphabet  and  a  spelling- 
book.  This  remarkable  relic  was  found 
in  one  of  the  tombs  of  ancient  Csere ;  it 
has  25  letters,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Pe- 
lasgic  character,  read,  unlike  the  Etrus- 
can, from  left  to  right.  Lepsius  regards 
it  as  the  most  ancient  known  example 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  its  arrange- 
ment, and  the  letters  as  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  the  Greek  characters. 
Among  its  other  peculiarities,  the 
letters  H  and  ft  are  altogether  want- 
ing. The  Jewellery  is  contained  in  a 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which 
revolves  on  a  pivotfor  the  convenience  of 
visitors.  The  compartments  into  which 
it  is  divided  contain  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  gold  ornaments,  most  varied 
and  beautiful.  The  extent  of  the  col- 
lection is  surprising  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  most  of  the  objects  in 
it  were  found  in  the  single  Begohni- 
Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri.  The  gold 
and  silver  fihgree  of  Genoa,  the 
chains  of  Venice  and  Trichinopoly,  do 
not  surpass  them  in  minuteness  of  exe- 
cution, and  rarely  approach  them  in 
tast«.    The  patterns  of  the  female  or- 


nan^ents  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
might  be  worn  as  novelties  in  any  court 
of  modem  Europe.    In  one  compart- 
ment are  wreaths  for  the  head,  chaplets 
for  the  priests  and  magistrates,  and 
bands  for  the  female  head-dress ;  some 
are  simple  fillets,  while  others  are  com- 
posed of  leaves  of  ivy,  myrtle,  and  olive, 
most   delicately  wrought.     In    other 
Compartments  are  necklaces,  bracelets, 
earrings,  and  armlets  of  solid  gold, 
in    every  variety  of  pattern  ;    many 
of  them  are  elastic,  and  several  are 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  either  single 
or  coiled.  The  bullse,  or  amulets,  worn 
on  the  breast,  are  of  large  size,  and 
elaborately  worked.    The  rings  are  of 
various  kmds ;  some  are  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  others  are  jointed,  others 
are  simply  composed  of  scarabsei  set  on 
a  swivel.    The  earrings  are  even  more 
varied  in   their  patterns;  some  con- 
sist of  a  single  stone  set  in  gold,  while 
others  are  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head, 
a- bird,  or  othier  animals.    The  fibulss 
for  febstening  the  toga,  the  chains  for 
the  neck,  the  gold  lace,  &c.,  are  so 
beautiful  and  minute  in  workmanship, 
that  modem  skill  can  produce  few  spe- 
cimens of  equal  delicacy.    One  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  this  table  is 
the  embossed  breastplate  of  the  warrior 
buried  in  the  sepulchre.    It  is  of  gold, 
with  fibulse  of  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion. Among  the  silver  articles  are  cups 
and  vases,  (decorated  with  reliefs  of  an 
Egyptian  character,  some  of  which  are 
inscribed  with  the  name   "Larthia" 
in  Etruscan  letters.     In   an   adjoin- 
ing glass  case  is  a  collection  of  Bo- 
man  bronzes  and  glass,  discovered  at 
Pompeii  in  1849  during  an  excavation 
at  which  Pius  IX.  was  present ;  there 
are  some  good  pieces  of  window-glass, 
a  marble  bas-relief  of  Alexander  and 
Bucephalus,  and  an  iron  spade  similar 
in  form  to  those  used  at  this  day  in 
England.    Tenth  Chamber.    A  passage 
containing  a  seriesof  Boman  water-pipes 
in  lead,  dug  up  near  the  aqueduct  of 
Trajan,  close  to  the  Porta  Aurelia ;  a 
bronze  statue  of  a  boy  found  near  Pe- 
rugia, having  an  Etruscan  inscription 
on  the  leg,  and  holding  a  bird  in  hifl 
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hand ;  and  an  Etruscan  urn,  with  an  in- 
scription, from  Yulci,  leads  us  to — JEle' 
venth  Chamber,  or  of  the  Tomhs  (10),  in 
which  are  preserved  copies  upon  canvas 
of  the  paintings  discovered  in  the  prin- 
cipal tombs  of  Tarquinii,  and  in  the 
Painted  Tomb  of  Vulci ;  they  do  not 
give  the  complete  series  of  any  single 
tomb,  but  are  a  selection  of  the  choicest 
subjects.  The  Etruscan  paintings  here 
copied  are  noticed  in  our  account  of 
Tarquinii,  at  the  close  of  this  volume. 
The  Vulci  paintings  are  from  one  of 
the  few  painted  tombs  discovered  on 
that  site.  As  this  tomb  is  now  en- 
tirdy  destroyed,  and  as  the  paintings 
at  Tarquinu  are  rapidly  perishing  from 
damp  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
these  copies  are  of  great  value  as  repre- 
sentations of  costume  and  domestic 
manners.  On  one  we  see  a  boar- 
hunt,  with  huntsmen  in  full  chacej 
in  another  a  horse-race,  with  the 
judges,  the  stand,  the  pnze,  and  all 
the  anxiety  of  the  start ;  on  a  third  is 
represented  a  death-bed  scene  of  touch- 
ing interest ;  on  others  are  various 
dances,  games,  funeral  feasts,  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  This  room  also 
contains  several  red  and  brown  fluted 
jars  for  oil  and  wine  from  Yeii  and 
Csere ;  a  sarcophagus  in  the  form  of  an 
Ionic  temple,  vdth  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  name  of  Tanaquil  (Thanch- 
vilus)  ;  an  inscribed  cippus  in  the  form 
of  a  millstone ;  earthen  braziers ;  some 
specimens  of  Etruscan  sculpture  in 
marble  ;  an  inscription  of  a.  p.  305 
found  at  Yulci,  interesting  as  fixing 
the  name  of  the  site,  &c. — ^Betuming 
through  the  Hall  of  the  Bronzes,  is  the 
Twelfth  Chcmber,  off  which  is  a  fac- 
simile of  an  unpainted  tomb;  it  is 
Altered  by  a  low  door,  and  guarded 
on  each  side  by  Uons  couchant  from 
VulcL  It  is  divided  in  the  inte- 
rior into  2  vaulted  cells  with  3 
couches,  on  which  the  bodies  were 
placed,  while  on  the  walls  are  hung 
vases,  tazze,  and  other  objects  of 
domestic  use.  In  a  glass  case  in  the 
centre  of  this  chamber  are  several 
handsome  vases  in  bronze,  some  of  a 
peculiar  yellow  metal,  one  a  kind  of 


patera^  vrith  au  Etruscan  inscription. 
Most  of  these  objects  were  discovered 
in  a  tomb  of  the  family  of  the  Heren- 
nii,  near  Bolsena.  The  singular  bronze 
vase  in  the  form  of  two  cones  joined  by 
their  summits,  placed  over  this  case, 
was  foimd  in  the  Begolini-Ghdassi  tomb 
at  Cervetri. 

B.  The  Egyptian  Museum,  entered 
from  the  Museo  Chiaramonti  and  Hall 
of  the  Greek  Cross,  although  inferior 
to  many  similar  collections  N.  of  the 
Alps,  presents  much  interest.  It  was 
commenced  by  Pius  VII.,  by  a  collec- 
tion purchased  from  Aiidre  Gaddi, 
and  with  various  Egyptian  antiquities 
formerly  in  the  Capitoline  and  other 
museums  :  numerous  additions  have 
been  made  to  it  since  then.  It  consists 
of  10  rooms,  placed  underneath  the 
Etruscan  collection.  First  Moom, — 
Sundry  Cuphic  and  Arabic  inscriptions 
on  the  walls ;  a  model  of  the  great  Pyra- 
mid, and  some  Steles.  Second  Room. — 
Several  papyri  in  frames.  Third  Room, 
— Surrounded  with  glass  cases  contain- 
ing small  figures  in  stone  and  earthen- 
ware of  Egyptian  divinities.  Fourth 
Room. — The  smaller  Egyptian  bronzes, 
&c.  Fifth  Room. — ^Egyptian  divinities, 
scarabsei,  &c.  Sixth  Room,  or  semicir- 
cular hall,  corresponding  to  the  hemi- 
cydeof  the  Gfiardino  della  Pigna  outside, 
surrounded  byjmmimies  and  mummy- 
cases,  and  statues  of  the  larger  Egyp- 
tian divinities  in  granite  and  basalt. 
Seventh  Room. — Smaller  Egyptian  di- 
vinities in  stone,  and  a  collection  of 
Canopi  and  vases  in  oriental  alabaster. 
Mghth  Room.  —  A  large  hall,  con- 
taining principally  Boman  imitations 
of  Egyptian  statues,  for  the  most 
part  from  the  YiUa  Adnana.  They 
are  not  genuine  Egyptian  monuments, 
but  merely  copies  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  Their  interest,  therefore, 
consists  in  being  illustrations  of  the 
art  and  taste  of  the  period:  as  a 
work  of  art,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  colossal  st-atue  of  Antinous, 
in  white  marble,  and  a  recimibent  figure 
of  the  Nile.  Ninth  Room — contains 
colossal  statues  of  Egyptian  divinities, 
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chiefly  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Bu- 
bastes  or  Fasht.  The  two  antique 
lions  in  granite  formerly  stood  at  the 
Montana  di  Termini,  near  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian.  From  the  Cartouches 
which  are  engrared  on  them,  they  ap- 
pear to  date  from  Nectanebo  I.,  in  the 
beguming  of  the  4th  centy.  B.C.  The 
large  female  statue  between  these  lions 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  daughter 
of  Rhamses  11.  or  Sesostris.  In 
another  part  of  the  room  are  statues 
of  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus  and  his  ¥dfe 
Arsinoe,  with  hieroglyphical  inscrip- 
tions ;  they  formerly  stood  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Senators  at  the  Capitol, 
and  were  discovered  among  the  ruins 
of  the  gardens  of  Sallust.  Tenth  Room, 
opening  near  the  Hall  of  the  Greek 
(>08s. — 2  fine  mummy-cases  in  green 
basalt,  and  4  richly  painted  ones  in 
wood. 

Betuming  to  the  Gullery  of  the 
Candelabras,  described  at  p.  241,  we 
enter  that  of 

S.  The  Arazzi  or  Tapestries  of  JRa- 
phael,  which  are  arranged  in  a  long 
corridor  divided  into  three  portions, 
preceding  the  Gbller^  of  Maps.  They 
are  called  Arazzi,  n*om  having  been 
manufactured  at  Arras  in  France.  In 
1515  and  the  following  year  Raphael 
designed  11  cartoons  for  the  tapestries 
which  Leo  X.  required  to  cover  the 
walls  of  the  Sixtine  chapel.  These  car- 
toons were  executed  by  Raphael  himself, 
assisted  by  his  pupil  Francesco  Penni ; 
the  English  traveller  will  scarcely  re- 
quire to  be  informed  that  7  of  the 
number  are  preserved  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  having  been  purchased 
in  Flanders  by  Charles  I.  The  tapes- 
tries from  these  cartoons  were  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Bemhard  van 
Orley,  the  pupU  of  Raphael,  then 
resident  in  the  Low  Countries.  Ten 
of  the  subjects  represent  the  history 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  the  11th,  of 
which  all  trace  is  lost,  was  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  for  the  altarpiece. 
A  second  series  of  13  tapestries*  was 

*  The  ti^stries  of  this  second  series  were  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Francis  I.  of  France  to  decorate 


executed  at  a  later  period,  by  Gtiulio 
Romano  and  others  of  Raphael  s  pupils, 
but  only  partially  from  the  great  mas- 
ter's designs :  they  represent  various 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  some 
among  the  number  are  so  much  in- 
ferior to  the  first  series,  that  there 
is  little  doubt  of  their  being  by  his 
scholars.  During  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  in  1527,  these 
tapestries  were  seriously  injured  and 
stolen  from  the  Vatican :  they  were  re- 
stored in  1553  by  the  Constable  Anne 
de  Montmorency,  but  some  valuable  por- 
tions of  them  were  lost  for  ever.  They 
were  again  carried  off  by  the  French 
in  1798,  and  were  sold  to  a  Jew  at 
G«noa,  who  burnt  one  of  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  gold  and  silver  threads 
used  in  the  bright  lights.  The  specula- 
tion fortunately  did  not  pay,  and  the 
Hebrew  in  1808  offered  to  sell  the 
remainder ;  when  they  were  purchased 
by  Pius  VII.  During  the  siege  of 
Rome  in  1849  they  were  again  ex- 
posed to  injury  from  the  fire  of  the 
French  artillery.  Two  balls  penetrated 
the  gallery,  but  fortunately  one  fell  on 
the ;  floor,  and  the  other  at  the  foot 
of  the  "  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes." 
First  Series. — ^The  10  subjects  of  thia 
series  have  suffered  greatly  frx>m  time, 
and  are  much  faded,  but  the  beauty 

the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion  of  the 
canonization  of  S.  Francesco  da  Paola  in  1579. 
They  are  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Arazzi  della  Scuda  Nuova,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  exclusively  from  the  designs  of  Ra- 
phael :  as  at  present  arranged  the  tapestries  of 
both  series  are  mixed  together.  Several  of  these 
tapestries  have  been  restored  at  the  Government 
manufactory  of  S.  Michele. 

The  Arazzi  deUa  Scuola  VecehiOt  exdnsively 
from  Raphael's  designs,  are— 1.  The  Miracnlous 
Draught  of  Fishes ;  2.  Christ  delivering  the  Keys 
to  St.  Peter ;  3.  The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen ;  4. 
St.  Peter  healing  the  Lame  Man  in  the  Temple. 
5.  Death  of  Ananias ;  6.  The  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul;  7.  Elymas  struck  Blind;  6.  St.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  at  Lystra ;  9.  The  Preaching  of  St. 
Paul  at  Athens;  10.  St  Paul  in  Prison  at 
Philippl. 

The  Arazzi  della  Scuc^  Nuova,  by  Baphael's 
pupils— 1.  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents;  2. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  3.  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi;  4.  Tbe^Presentation  in  the 
Temple;  5.  The  Resurrection;  6.  Christ  in 
Hades;  7.  Christ  at  Emmaus;  8.  The  Ascen- 
sion; 9.  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  10. 
Beligion,  Justice,  and  Brotherly  Love. 
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of  their  composition  is  imperishable, 
and,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the 
material^  they  are  worked  ■  with  sur- 
prising fidelity  to  the  original  designs. 
In  the  Hall  of  the  Arazzi,  310  feet 
long,  preceding  the  Gallery  of  Maps, 
erected  by  Pius  VIII.,  are  the  follow- 
ing, commencing  with  the  l.-hand  side: 
— 1.  The  Death  of  Ananias;  on  the 
margin  below,  the  return  of  Cardinal 
de*  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  to  Flo- 
rence in  1512.  2.  Our  Lord  delivering 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter ;  and  below,  the 
flight  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici  from 
Morence  in  1494,  disguised  as  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar.  8.  Paid  and  Barnabas 
at  Lystra ;  and  below,  the  Farewell  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  4.  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens.  5.  Our  Saviour  appearing 
in  the  Gkirden  to  Mary  Magdalene.  6. 
The  Supper  at  Emmaus.  7.  The  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple.  8.  The  Nativity. 
9.  The  Ascension.  10.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  11.  Christ  coming  out  of 
the  sepulchre.  12.  The  Light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  descending  on  the  Apos- 
tles. 

From  here,  crossing  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Hall,  where  the  remainder 
of  the  Arazzi  have  been  recently  placed, 
and  less  well  seen  from  being  between  the 
windows,  are : — 13.  St,  Paul  in  prison  at 
Philippi  during  an  earthquake,  which 
is  here  represented  by  a  giant  in  a 
cavern  beneath.  14.  BeUgion,  Justice, 
and  Brotherly  Love,  by  Van  Orley 
and  other  pupils  of  EaphaeL  15.  The 
Stoning  of  St.  Stephen ;  and  below, 
the  return  of  Card,  de'  Medici  to 
Florence  as  Papal  Legate.  16.  The 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes ;  and 
below,  the  entrance  of  Card,  de*  Medici 
into  the  Conclave,  where  he  was  elected 
Pope  (Leo  X) .  17. 18. 19.  The  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  in  3  portions,  some 
of  the  cartoons  for  which  are  now  in 
the  Foundling  Hospital  in  London. 
20.  21.  22.  3  smaller  tapestries  of  a 
different  period,  representing  the  Cruci- 
fixion; the  Presentation  in  the  Temple; 
and  our  Saviour  carrying  the  Cross. 
24.  Christ  and  the  Disciples.  25.  Paul 
healing  the  lame  man  in  the  Temple. 
26.  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 


The  GaUery  of  Jafqp*.— This  fine  hall, 
500  feet  in  length,  is  celebrated  for  its 
series  of  geographical  maps  of  Italy 
and  its  islands,  painted  in  the  reign  of 
Oregoiy  XIII.,  1572-1585,  by  the  Do- 
minican Friar  Ignazio  Danti,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Alatri.  They  are  interesting 
chiefly  as  showing  the  geographical 
knowledge  possessed  at  the  period  of 
the  different  provinces  of  the  peninsula. 


T.  Staitze  op  Baphael. 

The  Stanze  are  4  chambers  opening 
out  of  the  second  range  of  Loggie. 
Before  Baphael's  visit  to  Bome  Ju- 
lius II.  had  employed  Luca  Sig- 
norelli,  Pietro  della  Francesca,  Pietro 
Perugino,  Bramantino,  II  Sodoma, 
Bernardo  della  Gtitta,  and  other 
celebrated  artists  of  the  period,  to 
decorate  these  haUs.  They  were  still 
proceeding  with  their  task  when  Ra- 
phael was  summoned  by  the  pope 
in  order  to  assist  them.  He  was 
then  in  liis  25th  year,  which  fixes  the 
date  in  1508.  The  first  subject  which 
he  painted  here  was  the  JDisputa,  or 
the  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,  in  the 
Camera  della  Segnatura.  The  pope  was 
so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  ordered 
the  works  of  the  earlier  masters  to  be 
destroyed,  in  order  that  the  whole 
might  be  painted  by  him.  A  ceiling  by 
Perugino,  to  which  we  shall  advert  here- 
after, was  preserved  at  Baphael's  inter- 
cession as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  mas- 
ter, but  all  the  other  works  were  eflaced, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
paintings  on  some  of  the  ceilings  by  II 
Sodoma.  Baphael  immediately  entered 
upon  his  task,  and  the  execution  of  the 
work  occupied  the  great  painter  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  too 
short  to  allow  him  to  complete  the 
whole.  Those  subjects  which  were  un- 
finished at  his  death  were  exJBCuted  by 
his  pupils.  The  prevailing  idea,  which 
may  be  traced  throughout  these  paint- 
ings, is  an  iUustration  of  the  establish- 
ment and  triumphs  of  the  Church  from 
the  time  of  Constantine.  The  subjects  of 
the  loggia  were  intended  to  be  the  types 
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of  the  hifitOTy  of  the  Sayionr  and  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Church  j  and 
hence  the  connected  series  has  an  epic 
character  which  adds  considerahlj  to  its 
interest,  and  in  a  great  measure  explains 
the  subjects.  Those  which  seem  to 
have  less  connexion  with  this  scheme, 
as  Philosophy,  Theology,  &c.,  are  sup- 
posed to  haye  been  executed  before 
Baphael  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  the  whole  work  subservient  to  a 
comprehensive  cycle  of  Church  history. 
With  the  exception  of  the  2  figures  of 
Meekness  and  Justice  in  the  Sala  di 
Constantino,  all  the  paintings  are  in 
fresco.  A  few  years  after  th^  were 
completed  they  were  seriously  mjured 
during  the  sack  of  Home  by  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  whose  troops 
are  said  to  have  lighted  their  fires  in 
the  centre  of  the  rooms.  In  the  last 
century  they  were  carefully  cleaned  by 
Carlo  Maratta;  but  the  smaller  compo- 
sitions underneath  the  principal  sub- 
jects were  so  much  obliterated  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  repaint  many  of 
them. 

The  Camera  della  Segnatura,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  the  first 
painted ;  the  Stanza  of  Eliodoro  and 
the  S.  del  Incendio  the  next ;  and 
the  Sala  di  Constantino  the  last,  after 
the  death  of  Baphael,  and  by  his 
scholars. 

The  StanzBy  as  well  as  the  Loggie^  the 
Pinaootheca,  and  the  Sixtine  Chapely 
may  be  visited  every  day  except  festi- 
vals, with  permissions,  from  8  to  11  A.U., 
and  2  to  4  P.M.  Entrance  to  them  is 
obtained  by  a  back  staircase,  which 
turns  off  on  the  1.  from  the  first  landing- 
place  of  the  great  Scala  Begia^  and 
which  leads  visitors  to  a  small  door  on 
the  rt.,  giving  admittance  to  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.  Continuing  to  ascend  the  same 
staircase  they  arrive  at  the  suite  of 
rooms,  formerly  the  Pinacotheca,  the 
two  first  of  which  are  now  filled  with 
large  modem  pictures  representing  the 
miracles  and  martyrdoms  of  faints 
canonized  by  Pius  IX.  Perhaps  the 
most  meritorious  in  the  coUeotion, 
artistically  speaking,  are  those  by  the 


late  talented  yoimg  Boman  painter, 
Cesare  Fracassini,  but  most  of  the 
subjects  he  has  selected  are  inex- 
pressibly hideous. 

The  walls  of  the  third  apartment, 
a  great  hall  preceding  the  Stanze 
of  Baphael,  have  been  covered  with 
frescoes  by  Podestif  relative  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  a  great  event 
in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Pius 
IX.  On  one  side  is  the  ceremony  in 
St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion,  on  the 
other  the  history  of  this  singular 
dogma.  The  portraits  of  the  persons 
who  took  part  on  the  occasion  are 
the  principal  merit  of  these  paintings, 
such  as  Card.  Antonelli,  the  celebrated 
Father  Passaglia,  Monsignor  Talbot, 
and  numerous  cardinals,  heads  of 
orders,  and  courtiers,  &c. ;  as  works  of 
art  they  are  little  deserving  of  notice^ 
and  present  a  melancholy  contrast 
with  the  works  of  the  great  chief  of 
the  Boman  school  in  the  4  Halls  ad> 
joining. 

I.  The  Stanza  of  the  Ineendio  del 
Borgo, — ^The  subjects  of  the  paintings 
in  this  room  are  the  glorification  of  the 
Church,  illustrated  by  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Leo  III.  and  Leo  IV.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  pontificates  is  supposed 
to  be  complimentary  to  the  name  of  the 
then  reigninff  pontiff,  Leo  X.  The  roof  is 
remarkable  for  thefivBscoes  of  Perugino, 
which  Baphael's  affection  for  his  master 
would  not  allow  him  to  efface  when 
the  other  frescoes  of  the  early  painters 
were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  his 
works.  It  contains  4  circular  paintings, 
representing  the  Almighty  surrounded 
by  angels,  the  Saviour  in  glory,  the 
Saviour  with  the  Apostles,  and  his 
glorification  between  Saints  and  Angels. 
The  toalls  are  partly  painted  by  Ba- 
phael, and  were  completed  in  1517. 
1.  Ineendio  del  Borgo^  representing  the 
destruction  of  the  suburb  called  the 
Borgo,  or  the  Citt&  Leonina,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  lY.,  a.d.  847.  This 
district  was  inhabited  by  the  Anelo- 
Saxon  pilgrims,  from  whom,  aooortung 
to  Anastatius,  it  derived  the  name  m 
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"  Saxonum  vicus."    The  same  authority 
tells  us  that,  in  the  lai^guage  of  these 
pilgrims,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name 
of  Angli,  the  district  was  called  JBur^fus, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  care* 
lessness,  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  Church  tradition  relates  that  the 
fire  was  approaching  the  Vatican,  when 
the  pope  miraculously  arrested  its  pro- 
gress with  the  sign  of  the  cross.     In 
the  background  is  represented  a  por- 
tion of  the  front  of  the  old  basilica 
of   St.   Peter's  :    in   the   balcony  for 
the  papal    benediction   is    Pope   Leo 
IV.,  surrounded  by  church  dignitaries ; 
on  the  steps  below,  the  people  who 
have  fled  to  the  sanctuary  for  shelter 
are  raising  their   outstretched    arms, 
in  the    act    of   imploring    his    inter- 
cession.   On  each  side  are  the  burning 
houses.      On  the  rt.  a  group  of  men 
are   endeavouring    to    extinguish    the 
flames,  while  two  fine  female  figures 
are  bearing  water  to  their  assistance. 
On  the  1.  are  several  groups  escaping 
with  their  kindred.    A  group   of  dis- 
tracted  mothers  and  their    cluldrerf, 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  are 
earnestly  stretching  out  their  arms  to 
the  pope  and  imploring  succour.    The 
composition  of  this  subject  is  of  the 
very  highest  order :  the  forms  and  ac- 
tion of  the  principal  figures  bear  evident 
marks  of  the  influence  of  Michel  An- 
gelo.    The  details  seem  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the   burning  of  Troy  : 
the  group  on  the  1.  of  a  young  man 
carrying  off  his  father  recaUs  the  story 
of  JSneas  and  Anchises,  accompanied 
by  Ascanius  and  Creusa.    A  consider- 
able part  of  this  picture  was  painted 
by  the  scholars  of  Eaphael :  the  group 
of   Mne&a    was    coloured   by   Giulio 
Bomano.    2.    Over  the  window,   the 
Jutiification  of  Leo  III,  before  Charle- 
magne.— The  pope  is  represented  clear- 
ing himself  on  oath  of  the  calunmies 
thrown  upon  him  by  his  enemies,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  cardinals,  and 
church  dignitaries.    3.  The  Coronation 
of  Charlemagne  hy  Leo  IIL :  a  fine  com- 
position, partly  painted  by  Eaphael,  and 
partly,  it  is  said,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga. 
The  pope  and  emperor,  as  in  the  In- 


cendio  are  portraits  of  Leo  X.  and 
Francis  I.,  as  almost  all  the  figures  in  the 
others  are  likenesses  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  court  of  Leo  X.  4.  The  Victory  of 
Leo  IV,  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia, 
painted  from  Raphael's  designs  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Udine.  The  chiaroscuro  sub- 
jects of  this  chamber  are  by  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio :  they  are  portraits  of  the 
princes  who  have  been  eminent  benefac- 
tors of  the  Church.  One  of  them  will 
not  fSail  to  interest  the  English  traveller : 
it  bears  the  inscription,  AistuVphus  Rex 
sub  Leone  IV,  Pont,  Britanniam  JBeato 
Petro  vectigalemfacit,  Ethelwolf  was 
king  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
Leo  IV.  (845-857).  The  inscription 
confirms  the  opinion  of  those  historians 
who  regard  him  as  the  first  sovereign 
of  England  who  agreed  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute of  Peter's  pence  to  the  Holy  See. 
He  is  represented  bearing  his  offering 
in  a  cup  filled  with  coiny  the  other 
benefactors  are  Godefroy  de  Bouillon, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Lothaire,  and 
Charlemagne.  The  doors  and  window' 
shutters  of  all  the  Stanze  are  remarkable 
for  their  elaborate  carvings  by  Giovanni 
Barile.  They  were  carefully  copied  by 
Poussin  at  the  command  of  Louis  XIII., 
who  intended  to  use  them  as  models  for 
the  Louvre  :  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  executed  partly  from  designs  of 
Eaphael.  Of  the  intarsia  work,  by 
Era  Giovanni  da  Verona,  little  remains. 
The  mosaics  of  the  floor,  representing 
vases  of  fruit  and  the  four  winds  in  the 
comers,  are  from  an  ancient  Eoman 
villa. 

II.  The  Camera  delta  Segnatura, 
or  delle  Scienze,  often  called  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  School  of  Athens,  contains 
subjects  illustrative  of  Theology,  Phi- 
losophy, Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence, 
completed  in  1511,  after  a  Labour  of 
three  years.  The  roof: — The  arrange- 
ment of  the  compartments  and  several 
of  the  mythological  figures  and  ara- 
besques had  been  completed  by  Sodoma, 
before  the  arrival  of  Eaphael,  who  pre- 
served then?  without  change.  The  sub- 
jects pamted  by  Eaphael  are  the  cir- 
cidar  pictures  containing  the  allegorical 
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%ures  of  the  Virtues  just  mentioned, 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  square 
ones  illustrating  their  attributes :  thus 
we  have  Theology  and  the  Fall  of 
Man,  Poetry  and  the  Flaying  of  Mar- 
syas,  Philosophy  and  the  Study  of  the 
Globe,  Justice  and  the  Judgment  of 
Solomon.  They  are  in  Baphael's 
second  manner.  The  walls:  —  The 
four  subjects  on  the  walls  are  ar- 
ranged immediately  under  the  alle- 
gorical figures  on  the  roof,  with  which 
each  subject  corresponds.  1.  Theology ^ 
better  known  as  the  Dispute  on  the  Sa- 
crament, suggested  by  the  "Triumphs" 
of  Petrarch.  In  the  centre  of  the 
picture  is  an  alt-ar,  with  the  eucharist 
overshadowed  by  the  dove,  as  the 
symbol  of  Christ  on  earth  :  the  fathers 
of  the  Latin  Church,  St.  Gregory, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Au- 
gustin,  sit  on  either  side  of  it.  Near 
them  are  the  most  eminent  theolo- 
gians and  divines ;  while  at  each  side 
is  a  crowd  of  laymen  attentively  listen- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  the  Church.  These 
groups  are  remarkable  as  containing 
several  interesting  portraits ;  Raphael 
has  represented  himself  and  Perugino 
in  the  background,  on  the  1. ;  near 
them,  the  figure  leaning  on  a  parapet 
and  holding  a  book  is  Bramante;  in 
the  rt.  comer  is  Dante  inprofile  crowned 
with  laurel;  near  him  are  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.  On  the  same 
side  is  Savonarola,  immediately  behind 
Dante, in  a  black  cowl.  The  pope  infront 
is  Sixtus  IV.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
composition  are  represented  the  Trinity, 
with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  glory,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  10  majestic  figures,  repre- 
senting patriarchs  and  the  evangelists ; 
the  Saviour  and  the  evangelists  have 
gold  glories,  in  the  manner  of  the 
older  masters.  Underneath  this  com- 
position are  3  chiaroscuros,  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  the  central  one  representing 
the  Angel  appearing  to  St.  Augustin 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  warning  him 
not  to  inquire  too  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity.  2.  Foetry^ 
represented  by  Mount  Parnassus,  with 
Apullo  and  tne  Muses,  and  an  assem- 


blage of  Ghreek,  Boman,  and  Italian 
poets.    Apollo  is  seated  in  the  midst 
of  the  picture  playing  on  a  violin,  and 
surrounded  by  the  Muses  and  the  epic 
poets;    on  his  rt.  are  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Dante,  in  a  red  robe,  and  crowned 
with  laureL    Homer,  a  fine  iaspired 
figure,  is  reciting,  wlule  a  young  man 
is  engaged  in  writing  down  his  inspira- 
tions.   Below  these,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  window,  are  the  lyric  poets ; 
on  one  side  is  Sappho  holding  a  scroll 
which  bears  her  name,  and  addressing 
a  group  of  four  figures,  representing 
Corinna,    Petrarch,    Propertius,    and 
Ovid,  a  fine  tall  figure,  in  a  yellow 
dress.    On  the  other  side  of  the  window 
is  Pindar,  a  venerable  old  man,  en- 
gaged  in    earnest    conversation    with 
Horace.      Close  by  are    Callimachus, 
with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  a  beard- 
less figure,  supposed  to  be  Sannazzaro. 
Above  these  is  Boccaccio.    Near  this 
fresco  is  inscribed  the  date  1511.  3.  PAi- 
losophy,  well  known  by  the  popular  name 
of  the  "  School  of  Athens."    A  Portico, 
or  Temple,  of  imposing  architecture,  is 
crowded  with  the  greatest  philosophers 
of  ancient  times.     On  a  flight  of  steps 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition  stand 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  holdmg  a  volume  in 
the  act  of  disputation,  and  surrounded 
by  the  most  celebrated  followers  of  the 
Greek  phUosophv.    Plato,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  speculative  school, 
is  pouitiQg  towards  heaven ;  Aristotle, 
as  the  founder  of  the  ethical  and  phy- 
sical philosophv,  points   towards   the 
earth.    On  the  1.  is  Socrates,  explaining 
his  doctrines  to  ALcibiades  and  other 
disciples.  In  the  foreground  and  on  the 
lower  platform  are  the   plulosopherg 
of  lesser  note.    On  the  1.  is  Pythagoras 
writing  on  his  knee,  surrounded  by 
Empedocles  and  other  followers ;  one  of 
these  wears  a  turban,  and  another  holds 
a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  harmonic 
scale :  behind  him  a  youthful  figure  in 
a  white  cloak,  with  his  hand  in  his 
breast,  is  supposed  to  be  the  portrait 
of  Francesco  Maria  della  Bovere,  duke 
of  Urbino,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Baphael,  and  the  nephew  of  Julius  II. 
On  the  rt.,  Archimedes,   under    the 
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likeness  of  Bramante,  is  represented 
tracing  a  geometrical  figure  on  the  floor, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  graceful 
youths  attentirely  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  demonstration :  the  young 
man  in  blue  by  his  side  is  Federigo  II., 
duke  of  Mantua.  Behind  this  group, 
in  the  angle  of  the  picture,  are  Zoro- 
aster and  Ptolemy,  one  holding  a  celes- 
tial and  the  other  a  terrestrial  globe, 
as  the  representatives  of  Astronomy 
and  Geography:  they  are  both  in 
the  act  of  addressing  two  figures  in 
the  background,  which  are  Baphael 
himself  and  his  master  Ferugino. 
Between  this  group  and  that  of 
Pythagoras  a  soUtary  and  half-naked 
figure  on  the  steps  is  Diogenes.  This 
masterly  composition  contains  52 
figures,  all  characterised  by  the  variety 
and  gracefulness  of  their  attitudes,  and 
their  masterly  connexion  with  the 
principal  action  of  the  picture.  The 
arrangement  of  the  subject  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  learning  of 
the  period :  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  Baphael,  although  a  very  young 
man,  was  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
ancient  times  ;  he  was  also  probably 
assisted  by  the  learned  men  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Julius  II.  in 
the  details  of  the  composition,  and  a 
letter  is  preserved  in  which  he  asks 
the  advice  of  Ariosto  on  the  leading 
argument  of  the  picture.  The  originsd 
cartoon,  from  which  some  slight  varia- 
tions may  be  traced,  is  preserved  in  the 
Ajnbrosian  library  at  Milan ;  some  of  the 
old  engravings  converted  it  into  Paul 
preachmg  at  Athens,  and  altered  several 
of  the  figures  to  correspond  with  that 
subject.  One  of  the  historical  chiaro- 
scuros underneath,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga, 
represents  the  death  of  Archimedes 
while  absorbed  in  his  studies.  During 
the  siege  of  Home  in  1849,  one  of  the 
French  balls  penetrated  this  chamber, 
and  slightly  damaged  a  corner  of  the 
vaulting.  4.  Jurisprudence,  represented 
in  three  compartments:  in  the  first 
over  the  window  are  three  allegorical 
figures  of  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and 
Temperance;  the  first  has  two  faces, 
one  with  youthful  features,  the  other 


with  those  of  bearded  old  age,  indicative 
of  her  knowledge  of  the  past  and  future. 
On  one  side  of  the  window,  imdemeath 
the  figure  of  Fortitude,  Justinian  is 
presenting  the  Pandects  to  Tribonian, 
in  allusion  to  the  civil  law;  on  the 
other,  under  Temperance,  Gregory  IX. 
deUvers  the  Decretals  to  an  advocate  of 
the  Consistory,  in  allusion  to  the  canon 
law.  The  arrangement  of  this  subject, 
in  which  law  is  made  dependent  on 
morals,  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  ethics  of  Aristotle.  The  pope  is 
the  portrait  of  Julius  II.  j  near  him 
are  Cardinal  de*  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X.,  Cardinal  Famese,  afterwards 
Paul  III.,  and  Cardinal  del  Monte, 
Julius  III. 

m.  Stanza  of  Seliodorus,  finished 
in  1514 :  the  subjects  illustrate  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Church  over  her  enemies, 
and  the  miracles  by  which  her  doctrines 
were  substantiated.  The  roof  is  ar- 
ranged in  4  compartments,  containing 
subjects  from  the  history  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament :  the  Covenant  of  Abraham,  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Jacob's  Dream,  and 
the  Appearance  of  God  to  Moses  in  the 
fiery  Bush.  The  walls : — 1.  The  Ex- 
pulsion of  Seliodonis  from  the  Temple^ 
taken  from  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  2nd 
book  of  Maccabees,  an  allusion  to  the 
successful  efibrts  of  JuHus  II.  in  libe- 
rating the  States  of  the  Chiurch  from  the 
enemies  of  the  papal  power.  In  the 
foreground  is  HeUodorus  with  his  at- 
tendants in  the  act  of  bearing  away  the 
treasures  of  the  temple,  and  flying  before 
the  "horse  with  the  terrible  rider,"  and 
the  two  youths  who  are  scourging  them 
with  rods.  Heliodorus  himself  has  fallen 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  horse  on  which 
sits  the  aven^ng  angel,  who  drives  them 
from  the  temple.  In  the  background 
is  Onias  the  high-priest,  at  the  altar, 
praying  for  the  divine  interposition. 
In  the  1.  of  the  fresco  is  a  group  of 
amazed  spectators,  among  whom  is 
Julius  II.,  borne  by  his  attendants 
on  a  chair  of  state,  and  accompanied 
by  his  secretaries;  one  of  the  bearers 
in  front  is  a  portrait  of  Marcantonio 
Baimondi,  the  celebrated  engraver  of 
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Baphael's  designs ;  the  person  with  the 
inscription  "Jo.   Petro   de   Folicariis 
Oremonen."  in  his  hand  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  Briefs  to   Julius  II.    "  Here," 
says  Lanzi,  "you  may  ahnost  fancy 
you  hear  the  thundering  approach  of 
the  heavenly  warrior  and  the  neighing 
of  his  steed;    while  in  the  different 
groups  who  are  plundering  the  treasures 
of  the  temple,  and  in  those  who  gaze 
intently  on  the  sudden  consternation 
of  Heliodorus,  without  being  able  to 
imagine  the  cause,  we  see  the  expres- 
sion of  terror,  amazement,  joy,  humiUty, 
and  every  passion  to  which  human  na- 
ture is  exposed.' '   The  whole  of  this  fine 
composition  is  characterised  by  the  ex- 
ceeding richness  of  its  colouring :    in 
this  respect  the  Heliodorus  and  the 
Miracle  of  Bolsena  are  justly  regarded 
as  the  very  finest  productions  in  the 
series.      The  Heliodorus   shows  how 
far  Baphael  had  profited  by  the  inspi- 
rations of  Michel  Angelo,  but  he  has 
here  combined  the  dignity  of  form, 
the  variety  and  boldness  of  the  fore- 
shortening, which  characterise  the  work 
of  that  great    master,  with   a   grace 
and  beauty  of  sentiment  peculiarly  his 
own.      2.    The  Miracle  of  Bolsena^ 
illustrating  the  infaUibility  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  by  the  representa- 
tion of  that  celebrated  miracle.     Over 
the  window  is  the  altar,  with  the  offi- 
ciating priest  regarding  the  bleeding 
wafer  with  reverential  astonishment; 
behind  him  are  the  choir-boys  and  the 
people  pressing  forward  with  mingled 
curiosity  and  awe.     On  the  other  side 
of  the  altar  is  Julius  II.  praying,  at* 
tended  by  two  cardinals,  one  of  whom  is 
Baf.  Biario,  and  below  4  bearers  of  the 
Pope's  SeUia  Oestatoria,  with  a  mascu- 
line-looking female,  evidently  a  portrait. 
This  fresco  was  the  last  work  completed 
by  Baphael  during  the  reign  of  that  war- 
like pontiff.    3.  S.  Leo  I.  preventing  At' 
tilcCi  entrance  to  Rome,  in  allusion  to  the 
victory  of  Leo  X.  over  Louis  XII.  at  No- 
vara  in  1513,  in  driving  the  French  out 
of  Italy.   On  the  rt.  of  the  picture  Attila 
is  represented  in  the  midst  of  his  ca- 
valry shrinking  in  terror  before  the 
apparition  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul  in  | 


the  heavens ;  his  followers  are  already 
flying  in  amazement.     On  the  other 
side  is  the  pope,  attended  by  two  car- 
dinals and  the  officers  of  his  coiurt; 
their  calm  expression  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  wild  terror  of  the  Huns.    The 
pope  is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X. ;  he  may 
also  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  attend- 
ant cardinals,  which  has  been  adduced 
as  a  reason   for  supposing  that  the 
painting  was  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  Julius  II.,  while  Leo  was  yet  Cardi- 
nal de'  Medici.    On  the  1.  of  the  pope 
are  three  figures  on  horseback :   the 
one  in  a  red  dress  on  a  grey  horse  is 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Perugino, 
the  crossbearer  to  be  Baphael  him- 
self.    4.  The  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter^ 
an  allusion  to  the  liberation  of  Leo  X., 
while  cardinal  and  papal  legate  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  after  his  capture  at  the 
battle  of  Bavenna.     It  is  remarkable 
for  the  effect  of  the  4  lights.    Over  the 
window,  the  angel  is  seen  through  the 
gratings  of  the  prison  awakening  the 
Apostle,  who  is  sleeping  between  the  two 
soldiers.     The  interior  is  illumined  by 
the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the 
angel.     On  the  rt.  of  the  window  the 
angel  is  leading  St.  Peter  from  the 
prison  while  the  guards  are  sleeping  on 
the  steps ;  the  l^ht,  as  in  the  former 
case,  proceeds  from  the  person  of  the 
angel.     On  the  other  side  of  the  win- 
dow the  guards  have  been  alarmed  and 
are  rousing  themselves  to  search  for 
their  prisoner ;  one  holds  a  torch,  from. 
which,  and  from  the  moon  shining  in 
the  distance,  the  light  of  the  group  is 
derived.    Yasari  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
frescoes  painted  in  the  Stanze  by  Pietro 
della  Erancesca  was  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  this  picture.     The  chiaro- 
scuro subjects  in  this  chamber  are  sub- 
jects allegorical  to  the  reigns  of  Julius 
II.  and  Leo  X.    The  mosaics  on  the 
floor  are  ancient,  but  rude  in  execution, 
the  best  portion  being  the  Medusa's 
head  in  the  centre.   One  of  the  borders 
consists  of  the  rostra  of  galleys  under 
a  series  of  arches. 

IV.  Sola  of  Constantine, — ^This  large 
hall    was    not    painted    imtil    after 
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the  death  of  Baphael.  He  had  pre- 
pared the  drawings,  and  had  begun 
to  execute  them  in  oil.  The  figures 
of  Justitia  and  Fides,  on  each  side 
of  the  great  painting,  were  the  only 
portions  of  the  composition  which  he 
actually  painted,  for  the  work  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  and  ultimately 
completed  in  fresco  by  Giulio  Bomano, 
Francesco  Penni,  and  Raffaelle  del 
Colle.  The  subjects  are  illustrative 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
and  their  mode  of  treatment  seems 
to  hare  been  suggested  by  the  fres- 
coes of  Pietro  della  Francesca  in  the 
ch.  of  S.  Francesco  at  Arezzo.  1.  The 
Defeat  of  Maxentius  hy  Constantine 
at  the  Mihnan  Sridffe,eiitire\j  designed 
by  Baphael,  and  executed  by  Giulio 
Bomano ;  the  largest  historicid  subject 
ever  painted.  No  other  composition 
by  Baphael  contains  such  a  variety  of 
figures,  such  powerful  and  vigorous 
action,  such  animation  and  spirit  in 
every  part  of  the  picture.  Bellori  says 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  borne 
along  by  the  energy  of  the  warriors  he 
was  painting,  and  to  have  carried  his 
pencil  into  the  fight.  It  represents 
the  moment  when  Maxentius  in  his  re- 
treat is  driven  into  the  Tiber  by  Con- 
stantine, whose  white  horse  rushes 
forward  as  if  partying  of  the  energy 
of  his  rider.  One  Ijody  of  the  troops  of 
Maxentius  is  flying  over  the  bridge  in 
disorder,  while  another  on  the  1.  hand 
IB  gallantly  sustaining  the  last  struggle 
of  despair.  In  the  midst  of  this  tu- 
multuous scene  an  old  soldier  is  seen 
raising  the  dead  body  of  a  young 
standard-bearer,  one  of  those  touching 
episodes  which  are  so  peculiarly  cha- 
I'acteristic  of  the  gentle  spirit  of  the 
master.  The  colouring,  on  the  whole, 
is  rough  and  dusky  in  the  middle  tints, 
but  very  powerful  in  parts.  Lanzi 
says  that  Poussin  praised  it  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  Giulio's  manner,  and  con- 
sidered the  hardness  of  his  style  well 
suited  to  the  fury  of  such  a  combat. 
2.  The  Cross  appearing  to  Constan- 
fine  while  addressing  his  troops  prior 
to  the  battle.  This  and  the  succeeding 
subjects  are  the  least  interesting  of  the 


series :  it  is  said  that  many  deviations 
were  made  from  Baphael's  designs,  and 
several  episodes  may  be  recognised 
which  could  not  have  entered  into  any 
composition  dictated  by  his  genius.  The 
ugly  dwarf  in  one  comer  is  Gradasso  da 
Norcia,  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Bemi. 
In  the  background  are  several  ancient 
Boman  monuments  —  the  Moles  of 
Hadrian,  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius, 
&c.  The  execution  of  this  subject  is 
by  Giulio  Bomano.  3.  The  Baptism 
of  ConstanHne  hy  St.  Silvester^  painted 
by  Francesco  Penni  (II  Fattore),  in 
1524,  who  has  introduced  his  portrait  in 
a  black  dress  with  a  velvet  cap.  This 
painting  contains  sdso  a  portrait  of 
Baldassare  Castiglione,  dressed  in  black, 
and  leaning  against  a  column ;  and  a 
view  of  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran 
840  years  ago.  4.  Obnstantine^s  dona' 
tion  of  Rome  to  the  Fope^  painted  by 
Bafiaelle  del  Colle,  has  an  interesting 
view  of  the  old  BasiUca  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  8  figures  of  popes  on  each  side  of 
these  4  large  paintings  are  said  to  be 
by  Giulio  Bomano.  The  chiaroscuro 
subjects  below  are  by  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio ;  the  Triumph  of  Faith 
on  the  roof,  a  Pagan  statue  thrown 
from  its  pedestal  and  replaced  by  the 
cross,  is  an  inferior  work  by  Tommaso 
Lauretti;  the  other  paintings  of  the 
vault  are  by  the  Zuccheri.  During  the 
siege  of  Bome  in  1849  a  French  musket- 
ball  passed  through  the  window  of 
this  chamber,  but  did  no  further  damage 
than  the  erasure  of  half  of  the  letter  T 
in  the;  inscription,  "  SiXTUS  V.  Pont." 
The  mosaics  which  form  the  floor  of  this 
hall  were  discovered  near  the  ch.  of  the 
Scala  Santa,  on  the  IJateran,  in  1853, 
and  placed  here  by  order  of  Pius  IX. ; 
the  arrangement  is  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  ancient  edifice,  to  adapt  it 
to  its  present  site. 

From  the  Sala  of  Constantine  a  low 
door  leads  into  the  Awticamera  delle 
Stanze  (1),  or  Sala  degli  Chiarosouri, 
originally  painted  by  Baphael:  the 
Apostles  are  by  G.  d'Udine,  but 
have  been  ruined  by  C.  Maratta's 
restorations  j  the  other  frescoes  by  the 
Zuccheri  and  their  school.    From  here 
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open  the  Chapel  of  San  Lorenzo  on  one 
side,  and  the  Loggia  of  Raphael  on  the 
other ;  the  former  is  not  open  to  the 
pubhc,  but  can  be  seen  on  application 
to  the  custode  of  the  Stanze.* 

Capella  di  San  Lorenzo  (2). — This 
little  chapel  is  interesting  in  the  liistory 
of  art  for  its  frescoes  by  JVa  Angelico  da 
Fieaole.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas  V.  as 
his  priyate  chapel,  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  is  probably  the  only 
decorated  portion  of  the  Vatican  palace 
which  is  older  than  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der VI.  The  frescoes  represent  differ- 
ent events  in  the  lives  of  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Lawrence.  Those  on  the  walls 
are — First  or  Uppermost  Series  in  the 
Lunettes:  1.  The  Ordination  of  Ste- 
phen.  2.  Stephen  distributing  charity ; 

3.  His  preaching,  a  beautifully  expres- 
sive composition ;  4.  His  appearance 
before  the  Council  at  Jerusalem;  5. 
His  being  dragged  to  Execution;  6. 
The  Stoning  of  the  Martyr.  Second 
or  Lower  Series:  1.  The  Ordination  of 
St.  Lawrence  by  Stxtus  II.,  under  the 
likeness  of  Nicholas  V. ;  2.  The  Pope 
deUvering  to  him  the  Church  treasures 
for  distribution  among  the  poor;  3. 

•  Their  Distribution  by  St.  Lawrence ; 

4.  The  Saint  carried  before  the  Prefect 
DeciuB ;  5.  His  Martyrdom,  A.D.  253. 
Upon  the  pilasters  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  course  of  frescoes  are  4  Fathers  and 
4  Doctors  of  the  Church,  two  of  whom, 
SS.  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom,  trans- 
ferred to  canvas,  are  nearly  obUterated, 
the  others  have  been  badly  restored ; 
on  the  roo/*  are  the  4  Evangelists  with 
their  symbols.  Most  of  these  interesting 
works  have  been  well  preserved ;  Lanzi 
says  that  all  critics  were  delighted  to  be- 
stow upon  them  the  highest  praise.  It  is 
related  that,  so  completely  had  these 
beautiful  frescoes  been  forgotten  or  lost 
sight  of  in  the  last  century,  that,  when 

*  The  frescoes  of  Raphael  In  the  Stanze, 
And  of  Michel  Angelo  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
have  been  well  reproduced  in  carbon  photo- 
graphs by  Mr.  Braun,  at  Domach,  near  Colmar, 
In  FVanoe ;  they  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  con- 
sequently most  suited  to  artists;  their  price 
is  high.  The  same  artist  has  reproduced, 
and  in  the  same  way,  the  original  drawings 
of  the  old  roasters  In  the  collections  of  Florence, 
Milan,  Venice,  &c 


search  was  made  by  Bottari  to  discover 
them  after  Yasari's  indications,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  effect  an  entrance  to  the  chapel 
through  the  window;  and  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Goethe  that  it  was 
one  of  the  merits  of  a  Q-erman  artist 
then  residing  at  Bome,  in  exploring  the 
labyrinths  of  the  Yatican,  to  have  dis- 
covered the  chapel  of  Nicholas  Y.  The 
paintings  were  restored  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Camuccini  in  the 
reign  of  Pius  YII. 

U.    The   LoaaiE    were   begun    by 
Jidius  II.,  from  the  designs  of  Bra- 
mante,  and  completed  by  Raphael  in 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.     They  form  a 
triple  open  portico,  of  which  the  2  lower 
stories  are  supported  by  pilasters,  and 
the  third  by  columns.    The  only  part 
painted  by  Baphael  is  that  which  &ce8 
the  city,  on  the  middle  tier.    The  two 
other  sides  in  continuation  were  added 
by  Ghregory  XIII.  and  his  successors,  in 
order  to  complete  the  uniformity  of  the 
court  of  San  Damaso.    The  Loggia  of 
the  lower  story  is  covered  with  stuccoes 
and  arabesques,  executed  by  GHovanni 
da  Udine  from  the  designs  of  Baphael, 
the  restoration  of  which  has  recently 
been  completed  by  Sig.  Mantovani,  with 
great  talent  and  success.    The  vaults  of 
the  small  domes,  in  which  are  figured 
the  devices  of  Le^  X.,  the  MecUcean 
tricoloured  Prince  of  Wales's  feather, 
and   the  oxen -yoke,  are  particularly 
varied   and  elegant  for  their  decora- 
tions.   A  bust  of  GKov.  da  Udine  has 
been  placed  in  the  niche  at  the  end 
of  this  gallery.    The  second  story  con- 
tains the  celebrated  frescoes  which  have 
given  to  it  the  name  of  the  "  Loggia 
of  Raphael."    It  is  divided  off  into  13 
arcades,  sustained  by  pilasters  covered 
vdth  stucco  ornaments  in  low  relief, 
and  arabesques  painted  by  Giovanni  da 
UdinBy  from  the  designs  of  JRaphael, 
who  is  said  to  have  derived  the  idea 
from    the    then    recently    discovered 
paintings  beneath  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the   grace    and 
delicacy  of  these  decorations:  figures, 
flowers,  animals,  mythological  subjects, 
and  architectural  onuiments  are  com- 
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bined  with  the  most  delightful  fancy ; 
and  though  seriouAJY  injured  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  V.  and  by  the  rie- 
storationd  Of  Sebastiano  del  Fiombo, 
they  are  full  of  interest.  Each  coved 
yaidt  of  the  13  arcades  contains  4  sub- 
jects connected  with  some  particular 
epoch  of  Scripture  history,  executed 
from  Eaphael's  designs  by  G-iulio  IU>- 
mano,  Tierino  delVaga,  Pellegrino  da 
Modena,  Francesco  Fenni,  and  Baffaelle 
del  CoUe.  There  are,  therefore,  62 
subjects  in  all.  Of  these,  48,  being 
those  of  the  first  12  arcades,  repre- 
sent different  histories  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  the  last  4  are  taken  from 
the  New,  and  serre  to  connect  the 
typical  subjects  of  the  former  series 
with  the  establishment  and  triumph  of 
the  Church,  represented  in  the  paintings 
ofthe^djoining/S^anze.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment subjects  begin  with  the  Creation, 
and  end  with  the  budding  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon ;  they  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  —  1.  The  Creation  of  the 
World,  executed  by  Raphael  himself, 
as  Lanzi  tells  us,  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest.  The  four  subjects 
consist  of-^The  Separation  of  Light 
and  Darkness,  of  Earth  and  Water,  the 
Creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  of 
Animals ;  amongst  the  latter  the  fabu- 
lous unicorn  and  the  one-homed  rhino- 
ceros have  been  introduced.  2.  The 
history  of  Adam  and  Eve.  3.  The 
history  of  Noah.  These  2  compart- 
ments are  by  OiuUo  Romano:  the 
Eve  in  the  Fall,  on  the  second,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  painted  by 
Kaphael  himself.  4.  Abraham  and 
Lot ;  5.  Isaac ;  both  by  Francesco 
Penni,  6.  Jacob,  by  Pellegrino  da 
Modena.  7.  Joseph;  8.  Moses;  both 
by  QiuUo  Momano,  9.  A  continuation 
of  the  same  subject,  by  Maffaelle  del 
Colle,  10.  Joshua ;  and  11.  David,  by 
Pierino  del  Vaga,  12.  Solomon,  by 
Pellegrino  da  Modena,  13.  New  Testa- 
ment subjects, — the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
Last  Supper,  by  Qiulio  JRomano,  Lanzi 
justly  says  that  "the  exposure  of  the 
gallery  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 


has  almost  reduced  it  to  the  squalid 
appearance  of  the  ancient  grotesques ; 
but  they  who  saw  it  after  it  was  finished, 
when  the  lustre  of  the  gilding,  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  stuccoes,  the 
brilliance  of  the  colours,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  marbles,  made  it  resplendent 
with  beauty  on  every  side,  must  have 
been  struck  with  amazement  as  at  a 
vision  of  Faradise.  Vasari  says  much 
of  it  in  these  few  words,  that  "  it  is 
impossible  either  to  execute  or  imagine 
a  more  beautiful  work."  The  other 
2  wings  of  this  tier  have  less  interest 
by  the  side  of  these  beautiful  composi- 
tions :  they  contain  a  series  of  frescoes 
in  continuation  of  the  New  Testament 
history,  painted  by  Sicciolante  da  Ser- 
moneta^  Tempeata^  Lorenzo  Sabhatini^ 
&c.  Those  in  the  gallery  forming  the 
continuation  of  the  Loggia  of  Baphael, 
and  which  were  executed  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  XITI.,have  been  recently  very 
judiciously  restored  by  Signor  Manto- 
vani :  the  3rd  portion,  next  the  Fope's 
apartments,  hitherto  neglected,  has 
been  painted  by  the  same  talented 
artist,  and  offers  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  modem  pictorial  decoration 
in  Bome.  The  square  subjects,  repre- 
senting the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  are 
by  Prof.  Consoni ;  the  views  of  modem 
monuments  of  Bome  erected  during 
the  reign  of  Pius  IX.,  the  groups  of 
animals,  birds,  fishes,  &c.,  and  the 
arabesque  ornaments,  entirely  from 
studies  of  Sig.  Mantovani.  Some  of  the 
carved  doors,  which  date  from  the  time 
of  Leo  X.,  are  fine  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture in  wood.  The  uppermost  Loggie, 
on  which  the  Pinacotheca  opens,  was 
painted  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
YII.  with  maps  and  landscapes  ;  that 
on  the  side  which  overlooks  the  city, 
and  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view,  was 
restored  under  Gregory  XVI.,  the  walls 
being  covered  with  maps  of  European 
couatries. 

V.  PiKACOTHECA,  OB  GalLEEY  OV 
PlOTUEES. 

Although  the  Vatican  Pinacotheca 
does  not  contain  in  all  50  pictures,  it 
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Flak  op  the  Fivaoothsca  at  the  Yatioak. 


Cowrt  of  St,  Damasus, 


a.  Entrance. 

6  b.  Upper  Loggia  of  Palace. 

c.  The  Commnnion  of  St  Jerome. 

has  more  real  treasures  of  art  than  any 
collection  in  the  world.  The  Trans- 
figuration, the  Madonna  da  Foligno, 
and  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  are 
a  gallery  in  themselves;  it  is  rather 
an  adyantage,  perhaps,  that  there  are  so 
few  inferior  works  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor  from  these  chefs- 
d'oeuvre.  The  collection,  which  was 
formerly  placed  in  a  series  of  small 
ill-lighted  rooms  at  the  extremity  of 
the  2nd  Gallery  of  the  Arazzi,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  Stanze  of 
Kaphael,  has  been  removed  to  a  hand- 
some suite  of  halls,  forming  the  part  of 
the  palace  erected  by  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
opening  out  of  the  upper  Loggia,  where 
the  pictures  are  seen  to  much  more 
advantage.  Instead  of  simple  numbers, 
as  formerly,  the  painter's  name  and  the 
subject  of  the  picture  are  affixed  to  each. 

The  annexed  plan  will  be  useful  to 
the  visitor  in  following  our  notice  of 
the  contents  of  the  Finacotheca. 

Before  the  French  invasion  of  the 
Fapal  States  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  almost  all  the  pictures  in  the 


d.  The  Madonna  da  FoUgno. 
«.  The  Transfiguration. 


Finacotheca  belonged  to  churches  from 
which  they  were  carried  to  the  Louvre ; 
and  on  being  restored  in  1815,  instead 
of  being  returned  to  where  they  formerly 
stood,  were  retained  by  Fius  VII.,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  Cardinal  ConsaJvi  and 
Canova,  to  form  this  now  incomparable 
collection. 

Boom  I. 

Is  merely  a  passage-room,  in  which  the 
custode  examines  visitors'  permissions. 

Boom  II. 

On  the  1.  of  the  entry  is  a  picture  by 
Leon,  da  Vinci, — (I.)  St.  Jerome,  a 
sketch.  Above  it  is  (II. — Chiercino^ 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  formerly  in  the 
Capitoline  Collection.  Kext  on  the 
same  wall  are  (III. — SxvphcLel*)  The 

*  We  have  adopted  throne^oat  those  Hand- 
books this  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  great 
painter  in  preference  to  that  of  RafTaele,  adopted 
by  many  modem  writers  on  art;  it  is  more 
consistent  with  the  genius  of  our  own  language, 
and  agrees  better  with  that  adopted  by  the  great 
chief  of  the  Umbrian  school  himself,  who  gene- 
rally Bubsorfbed  himself  Raphaello.~-flee  p.  334  . 
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CHuifltian  Mysteries  of  the  Annun- 
ci&tion,  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings, 
and  the  Circumcision :  3  exquisite  little 
subjects  in  BaphaeFs  early  manner, 
which  origuiallj  formed '  the  predella 
of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgm  (No. 
XXVII.)  in  the  8rd  room.  Above 
which  is  (TV. — Ghtercind)  The  Incre- 
duHtj  of  St.  Thomas,  a  fine  com- 
position;  the  head  of  the  Saviour  is 
particularly  grand.  Adjoining  the 
window  is  (V. — Andrea  Mantegna) 
a  Pietlk.  An  excellent  and  character- 
istic specimen  of  the  master's  style, 
formerly  in  the  Aldrovandi  Gallery  at 
Bologna;  surmounted  by  (VI. — F, 
Franoia)  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
St.  Jerome,  sadly  retouched.  Between 
the  two  windows  is  (VII. — Carlo  Cri- 
vein,  one  of  the  old  Venetian  mas- 
ters) The  dead  Christ,  the  Mater  Dolo- 
rosa, with  St.  John  and  the  Magdalen ; 
and  in  the  next  comer  (VIII. — Sen- 
venuto  Qarofalo)  A  Holy  Family ;  the 
Virgin  and  Child;  St.  Joseph  and 
St.  Catherine ;  formerly  in  the  Picture 
Gullery  at  the  Capitol.  The  centre  of 
the  third  wall  is  occupied  by  (IX. — 
Raphael)  The  3  Theological  Virtues, 
Faith,  Charity,  and  Hope,  beautiful 
circular  medallions,  with  angels  ;  these 
lovely  subjects  formed  the  predella 
to  Baphael's  picture  of  the  Entomb- 
ment now  in  the  Borghese  Gallery 
(see  p.  307).  On  the  fourth  wall  is 
(X — Perugino)  St.  Benedict,  S. 
Placidus,  and  Sta.  Flavia,  formerly  in 
the  Benedictine  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  de'  Casi- 
nensi  at  Perugia,  from  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  Louvre  by  the  French ; 
above  which  is  placed  a  Holy  Family, 
by  BofUfazio  Veneziano  (XI.)  Con- 
tinuing to  the  right  is  (XII. — Benozzo 
Gozzoli)  a  predella  with  the  miracles 
of  St.  Hyacinthus,  consisting  of  several 
subjects ;  and  above  (XIII. — Murillo) 
The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria with  the  Infant  Chrbt.  This 
painting  was  presented  to  Pius  IX. 
by  the  Queen  of  Spain.  An  inferior 
work,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
lately  placed  in  this  room,  is  attributed 
to  the  same  master.  2  figures  of  the 
Virgin    and  Child,  with    Saints,    by 


Fra,  Angelica,  and  a  Holy  Family  by 
Sontfttzio.  Next  to  the  Benozzo  Goz- 
zoli  (XII.)  is  a  charming  little  picture 
by  Beato  Angelico  ](XIV.)  representing 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  saints  and 
angels  ;  and  last,  to  the  right  (XV. — 
Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole),  The  Legend 
of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  represented  in 
two  predella  pictures,  formerly  in  the 
sacristy  of  S.  Domenico  at  Perugia, 
from  which  they  were  carried  by  the 
French  to  Paris,  where  the  third  still 
remains, — surmounted  by  (XVI.)  The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherids,  attributed 
to  Murillo. 

The  Betum  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  by 
MwriUo,  which  was  presented  to  Pius 
IX  by  the  Queen  of  Spain,  together 
with  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
and  formerly  occupied  a  place  in  this 
room,is  now  in  the  possession  of  theEarl 
of  Dudley,  who  having  in  his  collection 
the  other  five  pictures  illustrating  that 
touching  parable,  painted  by  MwiUo, 
was  extremely  desirous  to  complete 
the  series  by  obtaining  the  sixth,  in 
exchange  for  which  he  presented  to  the 
Plaacotheca  the  Beato  Angelico  de- 
scribed above  (XIV.),  and  the  Bonifazio 
Veneziano  (XI.),  besides  a  pecuniary 
compensation  of  1000^. 


Boom  III. 

DomenieUno.—(XVll,)  The  Commu- 
nion OP  St.  Jebomx. — This  magnifi- 
cent work,  the  undoubted  masterpiece 
of  Domenichino,  is  generally  considered 
second  only  to  the  Transfiguration  of 
Eaphael,  opposite  to  which  it  stands. 
The  composition  is  remarkable  for  its 
imity  and  simplicity  of  action,  which 
explain  the  subject  at  the  first  glance. 
It  was  painted  for  the  ch.  of  the  Ara 
Coeli,  at  Bome,  but  the  monks  quar- 
relled with  Domenichino  and  placed 
the  picture  out  of  sight.  They  after- 
wards commissioned  Poussin  to  paint 
an  altarpiece  for  the  ch.,  and,  instead  of 
supplying  him  with  new  canvas,  they 
sent  him  the  St.  Jerome  to  be  painted 
over.  He  not  only  refused  to  commit 
such  sacrilege,  but  threw  up  his  engage- 
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ment,  and  made  known  the  existence  of 
the  picture,  declaring  that  he  knew  only 
2  painters  in  the  world,  Baphael  and 
Domenichino.  To  him,  therefore,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  this 
masterpiece  of  the  Bolognese  schooL 
The  painting  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  ch.  of  S.  GHrolamo  della  Carita, 
from  which  it  was  removed  to  Paris.  St. 
Jerome,  who  died  at  Bethlehem,  is  re- 
presented receiving  the  Sacrament  from 
St.  Ephraim  of  Syria,  who  is  clothed 
in  the  vestments  of  the  Greek  Church : 
the  deacon  bearing  the  sacramental 
chalice  wears  the  dalmatica,  and  the 
kneeling  attendant  holds  the  volume 
of  the  Gospels.  Santa  Faola,  on  her 
knees,  kisses  the  hands  of  the  dying 
saint.  The  Arab  in  a  turban  and  in 
the  background,  and  the  lion,  give 
variety  to  the  composition,  and  identify 
it  with  the  scene  in  which  the  action  is 
laid.  The  landscape  seen  through  the 
arch  is  very  characteristic  of  Domeni- 
chino's  style  in  this  department  of  art. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  painting  is  the 
inscription  Doii:  Zai£febit7S  Boston 
F.A.,  MDOXiy. 

22apAa«?.— (XVIII.)  The  Madonna 
da  FoUgno,  painted  originally  for  the 
high  altar  in  the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Coeli, 
and  transferred  in  1565  to  the  convent 
of  Sant'  Anna,  or  delle  Contessej  at 
Foligno.  It  was  executed  about  the  time 
(1512)  when  Baphael  was  engaged  on 
the  frescoes  in  the  Stanze.  The  M^onna 
is  represented  with  the  Child  seated 
on  the  clouds,  surrounded  by  cherubs. 
Below,  on  one  side,  is  St.  Jerome,  re- 
commending to  her  protection  Sigis- 
mondo  Conti,  a  native  of  i^he  town, 
uncle  of  the  abbess  of  Foligno,  and 
secretary  of  Julius  II.,  at  whose  cost  the 
picture  was  painted.  On  the  other  side 
are  St.  Francis  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  Between  these  two  groups 
stands  an  angel  holding  a  tablet,  which 
is  said  to  have  borne  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  names  of  the  donor  and  the 
painter,  with  the  date  1512.  In  the 
background  is  a  city  with  a  bomb  fiUling 
on  it — an  allusion,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  preservation  of  S.  Conti  during 


the  eie^e  of  Foligno,  or  from  lightning. 
This  picture  is  one  of  Baphael's  most 
remarkable  examples  for  the  expression 
of  character :  the  angel  is  the  personi- 
fication of  beauty,  and  the  figure  of 
Sigismondo  Conti  has  all  the  reality 
of  life.  In  the  St.  Francis  we  see 
the  fervour  of  devotion  combined  with 
the  expression  of  those  holy  aspira- 
tions which  were  the  characteristics 
of  his  life.  The  picture  was  taken 
to  Paris,  where  it  was  transferred  to 
canvas  (having  been  originally  painted 
on  wood),  in  doing  which  it  was  a 
good  deal  injured,  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  considerably  retouched ;  in- 
deed, the  outstretched  arm  of  St. 
John  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
repainted. 

Saphael,  —  (XJX,)  The  Teanspi- 
GUBATiON,  the  last  and  greatest  oil 
picture  of  the  immortal  master,  and 
justly  considered  as  the  first  oil  painting 
in  the  world.  It  was  undertaken,  as 
Vasari  tells  us,  to  redeem  his  reputation, 
which  had  suffered  from  the  numerous 
works  whose  execution  he  had  intrust-ed 
to  his  pupils,  and  which  were  na- 
turally inferior  to  those  executed  by 
his  own  hand.  The  Transfiguration 
was  painted  for  the  cathedral  of  Nar- 
bonne  by  order  of  Cardinal  Giidio  de* 
Medici,  then  archbishop  of  that  city, 
and  afterwards  Clement  Vll. ;  it  was  not 
completed  when  the  illustrious  artist 
was  cut  off  by  death  at  the  early  age 
of  37,  and  was  suspended  over  the 
couch  on  wliich  his  body  lay  in  state, 
and  afterwards  carried  before  it  at  his 
funeral,  while  the  last  traces  of  his 
master-hand  were  yet  wet  upon  the 
canvas. 

'*  And  when  all  beheld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yester- 
day— 
Him  in  that  honr  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  great  wortc ;  when,  entering  in,  they 

look'd 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece — 
Now  on  his  face  lifeless  and  colourless. 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and 

breathed. 
And  would  live  on  for  ages— all  were  moved. 
And  sighs  burst  forth  and  loudest  lameota* 


tions.' 


Bogert, 
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For  several  years  this  picture  stood 
in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  id  Mont' 
orio,  from  which  it  waa  removed  to 
Paris  by  the  French.  On  its  re- 
turn in  1815  it  was  placed  in  the 
Vatican,  a  compensation  being  granted 
to  the  church  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
stipend.  The  twofold  action  of  the 
picture  has  been  frequently  criticised, 
but  it  appears  to  be  in  penect  accord- 
ance with  the  intention  of  the  painter 
to  produce  a  work  in  which  the  cala- 
mities of  life  should  lead  the  afflicted 
to  look  to  Heaven  for  comfort  and 
relief.  The  upper  part  of  the  com- 
position is  intended  to  represent  Mount 
Tabor ;  the  3  .Apostles  are  lying  on 
the  ground,  unable  to  bear  the  light 
proceeding  from  the  divinity  of  Clirist, 
who  is  floating  in  the  aur  with  Moses' 
and  EUjah,  as  a  personification  of  the 
power  of  the  Lord  and  the  source  of 
Christian  consolation.  The  scene  below 
is  a  representation  of  the  sufferings  of 
humanity :  on  one  side  are  9  of  the 
Apostles;  on  the  other  a  group  of 
persons  are  bringing  to  them  a  demo- 
niac boy.  His  limbs  are  fearfully 
convulsed,  and  every  countenance 
wears  an  expression  of  terror.  Two  of 
the  apostles  point  upwards  to  indicate 
the  only  Power  by  whom  he  can  be 
cured.  "  In  the  fury  of  the  pos- 
sessed," says  Lanzi,  "  in  the  steady 
faith  of  the  father,  in  the  affliction 
of  a  beautiful  and  interesting  female, 
and  the  compassion  evinced  by  the 
Apostles,  he  has  depicted  the  most 
pathetic  story  he  ever  conceived.  And 
yet  even  all  this  does  not  excite  our 
admiration  so  much  as  the  primary 
subject  on  the  Mount.  There  the 
figures  of  the  2  Prophets  and  the  3 
disciples  are  truly  admirable ;  but  still 
more  admirable  is  that  of  the  Saviour, 
in  which  we  seem  to  behold  that  efful- 
gence of  eternal  glory,  that  spiritual 
lightness,  that  air  of  divinity,  which 
will  one  day  bless  the  eyes  of  the  elect. 
In  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  on  which 
he  lavished  all  his  powers  of  majesty 
and  beauty,  we  see  at  once  the  last 
perfection  of  art  and  the  last  work  of 
Baphael."    Thefigureof  the  demoniac 


boy  is  said  to  have  been  finished  by 
G-iulio  Bomano,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
picture.  The  2  figures  who  are  seen 
kneeling  under  the  tree  on  the  mount 
in  adoration  of  the  mysterious  scene  are 
St.  Julian  and  St.  Lawrence,  introduced 
at  the  request  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
as  the  patron  saints  of  his  father 
Giuliano,  and  of  his  imcle  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent. 


Room  IV. 

To  the  right  on  entering  is  (XX. — 
Titian)  The  Virgin  and  Child  sur- 
rounded by  Angels  in  the  clouds, 
with  various  saints  underneath:  St. 
Sebastian,  a  fine  figure,  pierced  with 
arrows ;  St.  Francis  with  the  cross,  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  with  the  hly,  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria.  The  colouring  of  the 
St.  Sebastian  is  of  the  finest  lund,  and 
the  details  of  the  dresses,  &c.,  are  elabo- 
rately worked.  It  was  once  semicircular 
at  the  top,  which  is  said  to  have  given 
it  the  effect  it  now  appears  to  want : 
this  upper  part  was  removed,  in  order 
to  make  it  a  companion  pictiu'c  to  the 
Transfiguration.  In  the  middle  is  the 
inscription  "Titianus  faciebat,"  who 
painted  it  for  the  ch.  of  S.  Nicola  dei 
Frari  at  Venice.  Next  to  this  is 
(XXI. — Ghtercino)  St.  Margaret  of 
Cortona,  recently  purchased  by  Pius 
IX.  for  the  gallery  ;  and  in  the  comer 
is  a  new  acquisition,  of  no  great  merit 
(XXII. — Spagnoletto)  The  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Continuing  round 
to  the  L  is  (XXIIL— (?t«emno)  The 
Magdalen,  restored  by  Camuccini; 
painted  for  the  ch.  of  the  Convertite 
in  the  Corso.  Next  comes  (XXIV. — 
Perugino)  The  Resurrection,  painted 
for  the  ch.  of  S.  Francesco  de'  Con- 
ventuali  at  Perugia.  The  soldier  flying 
in  alarm  is  a  portrait  of  Perugino, 
painted  by  Raphael,  whom  Perugino 
has  represented  as  a  young  soldier  asleep 
on  the  rt.  (XXV. — Qiulio  Romano  and 
il  FaUore  or  jP.  JPenni)  The  Madonna 
di  Monte  ImCy  painted  for  the  convent 
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of  Monte  Luce  near  Perugia.  It  was 
ordered  in  1505,  when  Bapbael  was  in 
his  22nd  year;  but  the  multiplicity  of 
his  engagements  did  not  allow  him  to 
do  more  for  many  years  than  make  a 
finished  study  for  the  picture,  which 
was  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  collec- 
tion. His  occupations  increasing,  he 
had  only  commenced  the  upper  part 
of  the  composition  shortly  before  his 
death:  it  was  afterwards  finished  by 
Giulio  Bomano  and  Francesco  Penni. 
It  bears  all  the  evidence  of  inferior 
hands,  and  can  scarcely  be  classed 
among  the  works  of  the  great  painter. 
The  upper  part,  painted  by  Giulio 
Bomano,  representing  Christ  crowning 
the  Virgin  in  the  heayens,  is  by  far  the 
best.  The  lower,  representing  the 
Apostles  assembled  round  the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin,  is  by  Francesco  Penni. 
(XXVI.  School  of  Perugino,)-^The 
JPres^e — The  Adoration  :  the  Virgin 
and  Joseph  are  kneeling  on  each  side  of 
the  infant  Saviour ;  in  the  background 
on  1.  are  the  2  shepherds  and  the  3  kings 
arriving  with  their  attendants.  The 
greater  part  of  the  picture  is  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Pinturicchio  and  Lo 
Spagna;  the  head  of  Joseph  and  the 
3  kings  are  attributed  to  Raphael. 
Some  critics  attribute  the  whole  picture 
to  Lo  Spagna,  In  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  gallery,  this  picture,  called 
il  Santo  Presepet  is  attributed  to  Peru- 
gino,  Baphael,  and  Pinturicchio ;  it  was 
painted  for  the  ch.  of  La  Spinetta  near 
Todi.  (^SXYll,— Baphael)  The  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,  painted  for  the  ch. 
of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  S. 
Pietro  dei  Oassinesi  at.  PerugiA.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Baphael,  and 
was  executed  during  his  residence  at 
Cittik  di  Oastello.  The  Virgin  and  the 
Saviour  are  throned  in  the  heavens,  sur- 
rounded by  angels  bearing  musical  in- 
struments, and  cherubs  above.  Below 
are  the  Apostles  standing  round  the 
empty  tomb,  which  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  imperfectly  followed  out 
by  Francesco  Penni  in  the  picture  No. 
XXV.  The  Predella  once  attached  to 
this  picture  Is  preserved  in  room  II. 
(No.  IV.).    (XXVIII.— Ptfn^jrMw)  The 


Madonna  and  Child,  throned,  with 
S.  Lorenzo,  S.  Louis  of  Toidouse,  S. 
Herculanus,  and  S.  Constantius  in  ado- 
ration. This  picture  was  formerly  in 
the  Palazzo  Comunale  at  Perugia.  In 
the  comer  is  (XXIX. — SaMoferrato) 
The  Virgin  and  Infant  Christ  seated 
on  the  moon  surrounded  by  angels. 
On  the  middle  of  the  third  wall  is 
(XXX. — 3f.  A.  Caravaffffio)  The  En- 
tombment of  our  Lord,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  light  and  shade, 
powerfully  painted,  but  deficient  in 
religious  expression.  It  formerly  stood 
in  the  Chiesa  Nuova  at  Bome,  and  is 
copied  in  mosaic  in  the  chap^  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  in  St.  Peter's.  And 
in  the  comer  next  the  window  is 
(XXXL,--tIitMn)  A  Doge  of  Venice 
— ^probably  A.  Gritti — a  fine  portrait, 
formerly  in  the  Aldrovandi  gallery  at 
Bologna.  The  three  spaces  between 
the  windows  are  occupied  by  (XXXH. 
— Nieolo  AlunnOf  or  da  Foligno)  a 
large  Gothic  altar-piece  in  14  compart- 
ments: the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
by  the  Savioiur  in  the  centre;  above 
an  Ecoe  Homo,  with  Saints,  Angels, 
Cherubs  on  either  side,  and  portraits  of 
the  Doctors  of  the  Church.  On  each 
side  are  full-length  figures  of  six  saints ; 
whilst  on  the  predella  below  are  small 
figures  of  the  Apostles  and  15  female 
saints.  Painted  in  1456,  and  signed, 
brought  team  the  Museum  at  the 
Lateran.  (XXXIII.  —  Melozzo  da 
ForH)  Sixtus  IV.  giving  audience;  a 
fresco  originally  paiated  on  the  walls  of 
the  Vatican  library,  and  removed  by 
Leo  XII.  The  figures  are  all  portraits, 
and  are  full  of  character :  the  2  figures  on 
rt.  and  near  the  pope  are  his  2  nephews 
— Gtiuliano  della  Bovere,  afterwards 
Julius  IL,  in  a  Cardinal's  dress,  and 
Cardinal  Pietro  Biario  in  that  of  the 
monastic  order  to  which  he  belonged. 
In  the  centre,  the  kneeling  figure  is 
Platina,  Librarian  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  historian  of  the  popes.  In 
the  background  are  2  young  men — 
Giovanni  della  Bovere,  brother  of 
Julius  II.;  and  the  tallest,  in  a  blue 
dress,  Q-irolamo  Biario,  nephew  of  Car- 
dinal Pietro,  who  became  celebrated  in 
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connection  with  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  perished  miserably  in  the 
castle  of  Forli.  This  fresco  was  com- 
missioned by  him  and  by  his  brother 
the  cardinal,  to  both  of  whom,  while 
in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of 
his  native  city,  Melozzo  was  indebted 
for  encouragement  and  patronage. 
(XXXIV.  —  Nicolo  Alunno),  another 
Ancona  in  3  compartments;  in  the 
centre  the  Crucifixion  with  the  3  Marys, 
and  on  each  side  2  Saints  :  abo  removed 
from  the  Lateran  collection. 

I^tuncchio,—(XXni.)  The  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin :  below,  St.  Francis 
kneeling  in  the  midst  of  the  Apostles 
and  other  saints  in  adoration,  painted 
for  the  ch.  of  La  Fratta  in  Perugia. 


Boou  V. 

On  entering  this  room,  the  first  pic- 
ture to  the  1.  is  (XXXV. — Andrea 
SaecM)  S.  Bomualdo.  The  saint  and 
his  2  companions  are  represented  in 
the  act  of  recognising  the  vision  of 
the  ladder  by  which  his  followers 
ascend  to  heaven,  typifying  the  gloiy  of 
his  new  order.  Next  to  it  is  (XXXVI. 
— Correggio)  Christ  sitting  on  the 
clouds,  with  extended  arms,  surroimded 
by  a  host  of  angels  :  formerly  in  the 
Marescalchi  Gullery  at  Bologna.  Above 
which  is  (XXXVII. — Ceaare  da  Sesto) 
The  Virgin  enthroned,  called  The  Ma' 
donna  deUa  Cintwra^  between  S.  John 
and  S.  Aiigustin,  signed  and  dated 
1521.  The  expression  of  the  saints  is 
very  fine.  Last  on  the  same  wall  is 
(XXXVIII.  —  G4«wio)  The  Madonna 
and  Child  in  glory,  with  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Jerome;  the  heads  are  beautiful 
Proceeding  to  the  right,  near  the  win- 
dow is  (XXXIX. — Paolo  Veronese)  St. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  with 
the  Vision  of  the  Holy  Cross;  and 
next  (XL. — Antonio  £t«o»vzci»o,  called 
n  Moretto  da  Brescia)  The  Virgin  and 
Child  enthroned,  between  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Bartholomew ;  a  good  specimen 
of  the  master.  On  the  third  wall  are 
CXLL—^oroccto)  The  Ecstasy  of  S. 


Michelinais  considered  .as  one  of  Ba- 
roccio's  finest  works.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  ch.  of  S.  Francesco  at  Pesaro. 
(XLII.— Andrea  Saccht)  The  Miracle 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Oreat.  (XLIII. — 
Baroccio)  The  Annunciation,  frequently 
described  as  the  masterpiece  of  Ba- 
roccio, who  made  himself  an  engraving 
of  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  composition.  It 
formerly  stood  in  one  of  the  chapels  of 
S.  Maria  at  Loreto,  but  was  carried  to 
Paris  in  1797.  On  its  restoration  it 
was  retained  in  Bome,  in  exchange  for 
a  copy  in  mosaic.  On  the  fourth  wall 
are  fXLIV.— ^.  JPoussin)  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Erasmus,  the  largest  his- 
torical subject  he  ever  painted.  It 
is  copied  in  mosaic  in  St.  Peter^s. 
(XLV.— Gttwio)  The  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter,  a  magnificent  painting, 
classed  among  Ouido's  best  works.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  Caravaggio,  and  to  have  been  so 
much  admired  that  it  procured  him  the 
commission  for  the  Aurora  in  the  Bos- 
pigliosi  Palace.  (XL VI. — Valentin) 
The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Processus  and  S. 
Martinianus,  an  imitation  of  Caravaggio 
by  the  ablest  of  his  French  pupils,  but 
it  seems  hardly  worthy  of  a  place  in 
this  collection.  It  has  been  copied  in 
mosaic  in  St.  Peter's. 


W.  LiBBABT  OP  THE  VATICAN. 

The  entrance  to  the  Library  is  by 
one  of  the  doors  on  the  1.  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Gblleria  Lapidaria  of 
the  Museum,  at  the  entry  to  the  Chiara- 
monti  Museum.  Visitors  are  admitted 
a  few  at  a  time  by  the  Custodi :  days 
and  hours  the  same  as  for  the  Museum 
of  Sculpture. 

The  Vatican  Library  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  founded  by  Ni- 
cholas V.  (1447),  who  transferred  to 
his  new  palace  the  manuscripts  which 
had  been  collected  in  the  Lateran. 
The  library  at  the  death  of  Nicholas 
V.  is  said  to  have  contained  9000 
MSS.,  but  many  of  them  were  dis- 
persed by  his  successor  Calixtus  III. 
These  losses  were  not  repaired  until  the 
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time  of  Sixtus  lY.,  whose  zeal  in  restor- 
ing and  augmenting  the  Ubrary  is  cele- 
brated hj  Ariosto  and  by  Flatina,  who 
was  appointed  its  librarian  about  1480. 
The  present  building  was  erected  by 
Sixtus  y.  in  1588,  from  the  designs  of 
Fontana,  a  new  apartment  having  be- 
come necessary  to  receive  the  collec- 
tiong  made  by  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors,  and  particularly  by  Leo  X., 
who,  like  his  father  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent, had  sent  agents  into  distant 
countries  to  collect  manuscripts.  The 
celebrity,  of  the  library  dates  pi'operly 
from  the  close  of  the  16th  century, 
when  the  munificence  of  the  popes 
was  aided  by  the  acquisition  of  other 
important  collections.  The  first  was 
that  of  Fulvius  Ursmus  in  1600,  fol- 
lowed by  the  valuable  collections  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
composed  chiefly  of  Palimpsests.  The 
library  then  contained  10,660  MSS.,  of 
which  8500  were  Latin,  and  2160 
Greek.  The  Palatine  library,  belong- 
ing to  the  Elector  Palatine,  captured  at 
Heidelberg  by  de  Tilly,  and  presented 
to  Gregory  XV.  in  1621  by  duke 
MaximiUan  of  Bavaria,  was  the  next 
accession ;  it  contained  2388  MSS., 
1956  of  which  were  Latin,  and  432 
Q-reek.  In  1658  the  Vatican  received 
the  library  of  Urbino,  founded  by  duke 
Federigo,  whose  passion  for  books  was 
so  great,  that  at  the  taking  of  Volterra 
in  1472  he  reserved  nothing  but  a 
Hebrew  Bible  for  his  own  %ha^  of  the 
spoil.  This  collection  enriched  the 
Vatican  with  1711  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  In  1690  the  BibUotheca  Alex- 
andrina,  the  collection  of  Christina 
queen  of  Sweden,  was  added  to  the 
library ;  it  comprehended  all  the  lite- 
rary treasures  taken  by  her  father 
Q-ustavus  Adolphus  at  Prague,  Wurtz- 
burg,  and  Bremen,  and  amounted  to 
2291  MSS.,  of  which  2101  were  Latin 
and  190  Greek.  Clement  XI.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  presented 
55  Greek  MSS.  to  the  collection ;  and 
in  1746  it  received  the  splendid  library 
of  the  Ottobuoni  family,  containing 
3862  MSS.,  of  which  3391  were  Latin 
and  474  Ghreek.    About  the  some  time 


it  was  augmented  by  266  MSS.  from 
the  library  of  the   Marquis  Capponi. 
The  last   addition  of  importance  was 
that  of  162  Greek  MSS.  from  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Basiho  at  Gh*otta  Ferrata. 
At  the  peace  of  1815  the  late  king  of 
Prussia,  at  the  suggestion  of  W.  Hum- 
boldt, applied  to  Pius  VII.  for  the 
restoration  of  some  of  the  manuscripts 
which  had  been  plundered  from  the 
Heidelberg  library  by  De  TiUy.      A 
more  favourable  moment  for  this  re- 
quest could  not  have  been  chosen :  the 
service  rendered  to  the  Church  by  the 
restoration  of  the  pope  to  his  throne 
was  acknowledged  by  that  enlightened 
and  virtuous  pontiff  on  all  occasions ; 
and  in  this  instance  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  immediately  an- 
swered  by  the   restoration    of  many 
MSS.  of  great  importance  to  the  Ger- 
man historian.    At  the  present  time 
the  Vatican   Library  contains  in  the 
Oriental  collection  690  Hebrew,  787 
Arabic,  80  Coptic,  71  -^thiopic,  459 
Syriac,    64    Turkish,    65    Persian,    1 
Samaritan,  13  Armenian,  2  Iberian,  22 
Indian,  10  Chinese,  and  18  Sclavonic 
manuscripts.    The  amount  of  liie  whole 
collection  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental 
manuscripts  is  23,580,  the  finest  col- 
lection in  the  world.    The  nimiber  of 
printed  books  was  not  more  than  30,000, 
though  it  had  been  loosely  stated  at 
double  that  figure,  until  the  addition  of 
the  library  oi  Count  Cicognara,  chiefly 
relative  to    the  fine    arts   and   their 
history,  and,    in    1855,    of   the    col- 
lection of  Cardinal  Mai  (6950  vols., 
and  292  MSS.),  a  munificent  donation 
of  Pius  IX.   to    the  Library  of  the 
Vatican.      The  library  is  open   daily 
for  study  from  9  in  the  morning  until 
noon,    excepting    during    the    recess, 
which  begins  on  June  16th,  and  con- 
tinues until  Nov.    On  Thursdays,  and 
on  nimierous  feast-days,  it  is  always 
closed  to  students,  although  generally 
open  to  visitors,  and  the  accommodation 
is  so  limited  that  only  those  who  wish 
to  consult  MSS.  can  find  places.     The 
printed  books  are  little  available  for 
study ;  indeed,  no  catalogue  of  them  ap- 
pears yet  to  have  been  mftd^.    The  fee 
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to  the  custode  who  shows  the  library, 
for  a  party,  is  from  1  to  2  francs. 

The  Anteroom  (11)  contains  in  a 
glass  case  a  fine  papyrus  relating  to 
funeral  rites  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  two 
casts  of  columns  with  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, found  in  the  Triopeum  of  Herodes 
Attieus  on  the  Yia  Appia  (the  ori- 
ginals are  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples).  A  series  of  portraits  of  the 
cardinal  librarians  hang  round  this 
and  the  next  room ;  that  of  Cardinal 
Giustiniani  is  by  Domenichino,  the 
most  recent  being  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal  Mai.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing one,  called  the  Chamber  of  the 
Scribes,  round  which  sit  the  assistant 
librarians,  in  stalls  decorated  with 
intarsia-work  by  Frate  Gioyanni  da 
y erona,  are  tables  for  persons  admitted 
to  study  and  consult  the  MSS.  in  the 
liibrary.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by 
JPaid  Brill  and  Ma/rco  da  Faenza* 

The  Oreat  KaU,  which  is  220  ft.  long, 
is  divided  by  pilasters  into  2  portions, 
and  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Scipi- 
one  Caietani,  Paris  Nogari,  Cesare  if  eb- 
bia,  and  other  artists ;  it  underwent  a 
complete  restoration  under  Pius  YI., 
and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
halls  of  the  kind.  The  marble  paye* 
ment  has  been  laid  down  by  Pius  IX. 
in  place  of  the  original  one  in  red 
tiles,  and  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
splendour  of  the  Hall.  Attached  to 
the  pilasters  and  the  walls  are  the 
painted  cabinets  or  presses  which  con- 
tain the  MSS.;  these  are  shut  with 
closed  doors,  so  that  a  slranger  might 
walk  through  the  entire  suite  of  apart- 
ments, and  hare  no  suspicion  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  first  literary  trea- 
sures in  the  world.  Between  the  pilas- 
ters are  placed  seyeral  valuable  modem 
works  of  art.  Two  fine  tables  of  granite, 
supported  by  bronze  figures  by  Valadier^ 
a  beautiful  column  of  Oriental  alabas- 
tro  jiorito  ;  2  Candelabra  of  Sevres 
china,  presented  to  Pius  VII.  by  Na- 
poleon ;  a  fine  vase  from  the  same 
nianu£aictory  to  Leo  XU.  by  Charles  X. ; 
a  vase  of  Malachite  by  the  Emperor 
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of  Russia,  and  a  very  large  specimen  of 
the  same  valuable  material  by  the  late 
Prince  Demidoff^  two  handsome  vases 
of  Meissen  porcelain^  with  views  of  the 
royal  residences  near  Berlin,  presented 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Pius  IX. 
in  1860 ;  a  fine  vase  of  Oriental  ala- 
baster, made  in  Bome  from  a  block 
presented  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt; 
the  large  vase  in  Sevres  porcelain, 
covered  with  Christian  emblems  in  an 
early  style,-  presented  by  Napoleon 
III.  to  Pius  IX.  on  the  occasion 
of  the  baptism  of  the  heir  to-  the  Im- 
perial throne,  when  it  was  used  as  the 
baptismal  font ;  and  a  third  in  1869, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Pope's  50th 
Mass,  by  the  King  of  Prussia;  and 
a  beautiful  basin  in  Aberdeen  gra- 
nite, a  gift  from  the  late  Algernon 
Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  a&d  by  him  presented 
to  the  library.  The  frescoes  on  the 
walls  represent  on  one  side  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  celebrated  ancient 
libraries,  and  on  the  other  the  different 
councils  of  the  Church ;  those  on  the 
pilasters  the  inventors  of  the  characters 
or  letters  used  in  expressing  the  prin- 
cipal known  languages.  Out  of  the 
great  hall  a  door  on  the  rt.  leads  into 
the  AroMvio  Secreto  (12),  where  are 
preserved  the  most  interesting  manu- 
script historical  documents  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  popes, 
diplomatic  correspondence,  &c.  The 
door  leading  into  it  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  t»^na-work,  with  views  of 
4  of  the  principal  monuments  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.— the  Via- 
duct of  Lariccia,  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  tabernacles  of  the  latter 
ch.  and  of  the  Lateran. 

The  Galleries  which  open  from 
the  extremity  of  the  Great  HaU,  and 
which  occupy  a  length  of  1200  feet, 
contain  also  presses  with  the  manu- 
scripts ;  they  are  divided  into  several 
halls.  Entering  on  the  1.,  on  each  side 
are  presses  containing  the  MS.  collec- 
tions of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  on 
the  outside  of  which  have  been  painted 
the  several  monuments  of  Bome  re- 
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stored  during  the  present  pontificate. 
On  tlie  end  wall  of  the  second  Hall  is 
an  interesting  view  of  St.  Peter's,  as 
designed  by  Michel  Angelo,  surrounded 
with  a  square  portico;  and  opposite 
another  of  the  raising  of  the  Vatican 
obelisk  by  Fontana.  To  these  succeed 
6  other  halls :  the  first  contains  the  con- 
tinuation  of  the  MS.  coUeotion ;  the  3 
Halls  (13, 14,  and  15  of  plan),  forming 
the  Museo  Cristiano,  follow.  In  the 
first,  enclosed  in  cabinets,  is  an  inte- 
resting collection  of  lamps,  glass  vessels, 
gems,  personal  ornaments,  instruments 
for  domestic  use  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, chiefly  from,  the  Catacombs ;  there 
are  also  instruments  of  torture  em- 
ployed against  the  early  sufferers  for  our 
faith,  amongst  which  deserves  notice  a 
plumbatumf  or  copper  ball,  filled  with 
lead  and  attached  to  a  chain,  found 
alongside  the  body  of  a  Christian  martyr 
in  his  tomb.  One  of  the  remarkable 
collections  in  the  Museo  Cristiano  is 
that  of  ancient  glass,  chiefly  used  in  the 
funereal  banquets,  from  the  catacombs. 
Among  the  other  objects  are  amber 
vessels  with  reliefs  and  Christian  sym- 
bols, carvings  in  ivory.  In  the  press 
marked  No.  14  is  the  Diptvchon  Kam- 
bonense  of  Agiltrude,  wife  of  Guido 
da  Spoleto,  a  curious  specimen  of  Ita- 
lian art  of  the  9th  century ;  in  another 
a  fine  diptych  of  the  5th,  on  which 
may  be  seen  one  of  the  earUest  represen- 
tations of  the  Cross.  Seyond  this  is  the 
hall  called  the  Stanza  dei  Papiri  (14), 
containing  a  series  of  diplomas  and 
charters  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  centy., 
the  oldest  being  of  a.d.  469 ;  on  the 
ceiling  and  walls  are  historical  frescoes 
by  Mengs.  The  room  (15)  that  follows 
contains  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
Byzantine  and  mediaeval  Italian  paint- 
ings to  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
and  ft  Kussian  Calendar  of  the  17th, 
covered  with  minute  figures,  in  the 
form  of  a  Gfreek  cross.  Upon  a  column 
is  placed  a  large  gold  vase,  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  in  1856  by  the 
King  of  Siam,  with  the  miniature  por- 
trait of  his  bare-legged  Majesty,  a 
frightfully  ugly  old  man.  On  the  end 
wall  is  a  fine  crucifix  in  rock  crystal, 


with  throe  medaUionB,  engraved  in  tJi- 
taglio^  the  latter  with  the  Kiss  of  Judas, 
Christ  bearing  his  cross,  and  the  En- 
tombment.   They  were  executed  by  a 
modem  artist,  Valerio  de'  Belli  of  Vi- 
cenza,  and  added  to  the  Library  by 
Pius  IX.    The  tables  in  the  centra 
are    made    of  fragments    of    marble 
discovered    in    the    Catacombs   of  S. 
Callxtus,  SS.  Nereus  and  Aohilleus; 
and  the  circular  one  from  the  ruins 
of  Hippo,    in  N.    Africa,  the  coun- 
trv  of   S.  Augustine.      Opening  out 
of   the   hall  of   Christian    paintings, 
and  on    the    rt.,    is   an    apartment 
of  2   rooms    (16),   very    handsomely 
restored.    The  first,  with  the  Samson 
slaying  the  Philistines,  and  carrying 
off  the  Gkktes  of  Guza,  on  the  ceiling, 
painted    by   Ghddo^  is  specially  des- 
tined to  ancient  frescoes,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  is  that  known  as  the 
Nozze  Aldohrandini,  found  near  the 
Arch  of  Gallienus,  in  1606.    It  became 
the  property  of  Clement  VIII.,  and  has 
from   this    circumstance    been    desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  his  family.    For 
maijy  years  it  was  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  Yilla  Aldohrandini,  and  was 
considered  the  most  precious  specimen 
of  ancient  painting,  until  the   disco- 
veries   at    Heroulaneiun    deprived    it 
of   that    pre-eminence.      Many    cele- 
brated painters  made  it  the  object  of 
their  study,   and  a  copy  bv  Poussin 
is  preserved  in  the  Dona  gallery.    Al- 
though injured  by  restoration,  it  was 
considered  so  valuable  in   1818  that 
it  was  purchased  of  Cardinal  Aldohran- 
dini by  Pius  VII.  for  10,000  scudi.     It 
represents,  in  the  opinion  of  Winck- 
elmann,  the  Marriage  of  Peleus    and 
Thetis.  The  composition  consists  of  10 
figures :  the  bridegroom  is  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  a  richly-carved  couch,  on  which 
sits  the  bride,  attired  in  white  drapery, 
accompanied  by  a  female,  who  seems  to 
be  advising  with  her;  on  the  extreme  L 
of  the  picture  a  priest  and  two  youths 
are  standing  at  a  circular  altar  preparing 
for  the  lustral  offering.    Between  them 
and  the  couch  is  a  finely  draped  female 
figure  leaning  on  an  altar,  and  holding 
what  appears  to  be  a  sheU.    On  the  rt« 
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of  the  picture  is  a  group  of  3  figures 
standing  near  a  tripod :    one  holds  a 
tazza ;  the  second,  a  fine  commanding 
personage,  wears  a  crown ;   the  third  is 
playing  on  a  harp  of  6  strings.    The 
bridegroom,   in  the  opinion  of  John 
Bell,  is  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen,     "  His  brown    colour    gives    a 
singular  appearance  of  hardihood  and 
token  of  haying  grappled  with  danger 
and  felt  the  influence  of  burning  suns. 
The  Umbs  are  drawn  with  inimitable 
skill,  slender,  of  the  finest  proportions, 
making    the    just    medium    between 
strength  and  agiLity;    while  the  low 
sustaining  posture,  resting  firmly  on 
the  rt.  hand,  half  turning  toward!s  the 
bride,  is   wonderfully  i  conceived.     A 
pleasing  tone  of  purity  reigns  through 
the  whole  composition,  in  which  no- 
thing bacchanalian  ofiends  the  eye  or 
invades  the  chaste  keeping  of  the  scene." 
A  good  terracotta  relief^  in  the  Musee 
'  Napoleon  III.,  formerly  in  the  Campana 
OoUection,  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  principal  group  in  the  Nozze  Aldo- 
brandinL    The  other  ancient  paintings 
here  are,  a  Bace  of  Tigers,  Aiitelopes, 
and  Apes, in  which  the  Egyptian  A.  oryx 
is  very  accurately  represented;  all  these 
animals  bearing  feathers  on  the  head, 
as  we  see  in  the  modem  Boman  races 
of  the  Oorso  :    six  figures  of  Scylla, 
Phffidra,  Pasiphae,  Canace,  and  Myrrha, 
discovered  on  the  walls  of  a  viUa  near 
Tor    Marancio    on    the    Yia   Ardea- 
tina:    a  series  of  subjects  &om  the 
Odyssey,  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  Bo- 
man  house  in  the  Yia  Graziosa,  on  the 
Esquiline ;  they  have  been  described  in 
a  work  by  Fauier  Matranga,  who  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  building 
formed  part  of  the  house  of  Livia,  and 
some   paintings  from,    the    Buins    of 
Ostia,  one  representing  the    loading 
of  a    vessel  with    com,  the    porters 
having  their  names  beneath,  the  master 
on   the  poop,  who    is  designated  as 
Magister   Fameawus,      The    floor    of 
this  room  has  inlaid  as  its  pavement 
an    ancient    mosaic,  &om    a    Boman 
villa  near  the  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo. 
Opening  out  of  the  room  containing 
the  Nozze  Aldobrandini  is  a  smaller 


one  containing  a  collection  of  inscrip* 
tions  or  Signa  Teguhna  stamped  on 
Boman  tiles ;  some  Ohristain  frescoes, 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  amongst 
which  are — Our  Saviour  amongst  the 
Apostles,  or  the  Last  Supper,  a  dove 
with  the  olive-branch,  and  a  copy  of 
a  female  in  the  act  of  adoration  (an 
Orante),  from  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Nereo.     The    pretended    painting   of 
Charlemagne  is  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thenticity.   A  curile  seat,  in  bronze, 
a  fragment  of  the  mosaic  which  co- 
vered the  Triclinium  of  Leo  III.  near 
the    Lateran   Palace;    and    a    Cibo- 
rium  in  La  Bobbia  ware.    Betuming 
to  the  gallery  of  the  Library,  in  the 
farthest  room,  formerly  the  chapel  of 
Pius  y.,  is  a  fine  full-length  portrait 
of  Pius  IX.,  painted  on  glass   at  Aix 
la  Chapelle ;   a  Prie-Dieu   sculptured 
by  an  artist  of  Tours,  named  BlotUerey  a 
labour  of  25  years,  in  the  style  of  the 
16th  centy.,  presented  to  Pius  IX.  by 
the  inhabitants    of  La  Touraine;    a 
reading-desk  by  the  ladies  of  Toumay ; 
a  missal,  with  richly-carved  figures,  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  and  in  cases 
round  the  waUs,  portfolios  containing 
the  addresses  presented  to  His  HoH- 
ness  from  every  comer  of  the  Catholic 
world  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  mis- 
fortunes ;  in  a  bag  are  the  visiting  cards 
left  for  the  Pope  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion.   Beyond  the  chapel  of  Pius  V. 
is  a  series  of  several  chambers  called 
the   GMnefto  Borgia   (17),  contain- 
ing printed  books,  Ulustrated  works, 
the  Ubrary  on  the  history  of  the  Fine 
Arts  formed  by  Cicognara,  and  that 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Mai,  purchased 
by  Pius   IX. :   the  sculptures  which 
were  formerly  here  have  been  removed 
to  the  Lateran  Museum.    These  cham- 
bers   were    built   by   Alexander  VI., 
from  whom  they  derive  their  name; 
they  are  well  worth  visiting  for  the 
paintings    on.  the   vaults   and    walls, 
and  will  be  shown,  if  desired^  by  the 
person  who  accompanies  strangers  over 
the   Library;  they   are  preceded   by 
some  smaller  rooms,  also  filled  with 
printed  books.     Moom  I.,  remarkable 
for  its  ceiling,  decorated  with  stucco 
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reliefs  by  GHova/nni  da  Udiney  and  arab- 
esques by  JPierino  del  Vaga;  the  12 
Sibyls  are  fine  works  by  IHn^ricchio; 
the  circular  medallions  represent  the  7 
planets,  and  a  group  of  philosophers  dis- 
ooursingov er  a  globe.  JRoom  II.,  called 
of  the  Credo,  from  the  paintings  of  the 
12  Apostles  and  Prophets  discoursing 
on  the  subject  of  the  Belief.  This 
apartment  wafi  the  treasuir  of  Alexander 
YI.,  whose  armorial  bearings  are  upon 
the  walls.  JRoam  III.,  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  In  each  of  the  painted  spaces 
of  the  roof  are  emblems  of  the  liberal 
arts ;  in  that  of  Khetoric  may  be  seen  the 
name  of  the  painter  Finturicchio;  each 
figure  has  the  name  below.  In  this 
room  expired  Pope  Alexander  YI.  of 
fever,  Aug.  13, 1508.  JRoom  IV. :  this 
and  the  last  apartment  had  their 
walls  coTered  with  tapestries.  The 
paintings  represent  events  in  the  lives 
of  SS.  Antony,  Sebastian,  Catherine 
of  Alexandria,  Juliana,  and  Barbara, 
and  the  meeting  of  S.  Elizabeth  and 
the  Virgin.  On  the  lunette  over  one 
of  the  doors,  the  figvire  of  the  Virgin 
is  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  Gi^a 
Eamese,  the  favourite  of  Alexander  VI. 
Boom  V. :  the  paintings  here  represent 
the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  Ascension,  Pentecost,  and 
Assumption  (the  kneeling  figure  in  one 
of  these,  before  the  Virgin,  is  that  of 
the  notorious  Gsesar  Borgia,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  Pope,  so  celebrated  for 
his  cruelties,  and  the  part  he  played 
in  the  history  of  Italy  in  the  15th 
centy.  Soom  VI.,  or  Hall  of  the 
Ghtards:  the  fine  chimney  here  is  by 
Sansovino ;  the  paintings  and  decora- 
tions by  Oiovanni  da  Udine  and  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  and  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Leo  X,  the  paintings  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  Church  having  replaced 
others  by  PinttuiocMo.  To  2  rooms 
opening  out  of  the  App.  Borgia  have 
been  removed  the  CoUoction  of  Coins 
and  Medals,  which  was  plundered  of 
so  many  of  its  treasures  by  one  of  its 
own  curators  during  the  absence  of 
the  Pope  in  1849.  The  number  as- 
certained to  be  missing  is  consider- 
able.    Many  of  these  medals  were  of 


great  rarity;  their  loss  was  a  public 
misfortune,  the  greater  part  having 
been  melted  down.  Some  were  imique 
gold  coins,  chiefly  of  the  Boman  period, 
amongst  which  was  a  medal  of  An- 
tinous,  one  of  the  largest  specimens  in 
gold  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  untiquity.  The  present  collection, 
classed  by  Sibilio,  is  now  in  progress 
of  re-arrangement  hj  the  eminent  phi- 
lologist Ignazio  Guidi ;  when  com- 
pleted, the  most  important  specimens 
will  be  exposed  to  the  public  view. 
In  addition  to  the  ancient  coins  and 
medals,  and  Papal  coins,  the  earliest 
of  which  is  of  the  reign  of  Gregory 
III.  (a.d.  731-41),  is  a  large  series  of 
Papal  bull-seals — the  most  remote  at- 
tributed to  Pope  Deodatus,  a.d.  614. 

The  Gallery  on  the  right  of  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Library,  contains  also  presses 
with  manuscripts,  surmounted  by  Etrus- 
can vases,  and  is  ornamented  with  indif- 
ferent frescoes  illustrating  the  principal 
events  in  the  troubled  reigns  of  Pius 
VI.  and  Pius  VII.  It  is  separated  into 
halls  by  columns  of  ancient  marbles 
and  red  porphyry.  In  one — that  pre- 
ceding the  Museo  Profano — are  two 
curious  statues  of  the  god  Mithras, 
in  the  form  he  was  venerated  in  the 
temples,  consisting  of  a  human  figure 
with  a  lion's  head,  the  body  entwined 
with  a  serpent,  and  holdixig  keys  in 
each  hand.  On  two  of  the  porphyry 
columns  near  this  are  sculptured  twin 
figures,  in  high  relief,  of  warriors, 
similar  in  style  and  costume  to  those  at 
the  comer  of  the  Basilica  of  San  Marco 
at  Venice  ;  they  were  in  all  probability 
brought  from  the  East  during  the 
Lower  Empire.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
rt.-hand  gallery  is  the  so-called  Ihueo 
Profano  (18),  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
M.  Cristiano  in  the  opposite  gallery 
of  the  Ubrary;  it  contains  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  small  Orret^  and 
Boman  antiquities  in  bronze,  ivories, 
glass,  &c.,  consisting  principally  of 
lamps,  vases,  and  personal  ornaments  : 
some  antique  mosaics.  The  carvings 
in  ivory,  affixed  to  the  shutters  of  the 
cabinets,  having,  for  the  greater  part, 
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been  found  attached  to  the  Christian 
sepulchres  in  the  catacombs :  they 
date  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th  cen- 
tury: amongst  them  is  a  remarkable 
group  of  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by 
K>ur  horses,  a  dose  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  large  bas-relief  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  on  the  stairs  of  the  Palazzo 
de*  Conservatori,  in  the  Capitol.  The 
collection  of  modem  cameos  in  pietra- 
dura  W  Qirometti,  purchased  by  Ghre- 
gory  XYI.,  and  a  yerv  beautiful  cup 
in  amber,  with  relieu.  Two  works 
of  Cellini,  representing  the  fable  of 
Perseus,  and  the  wars  of  the  Tro- 
jans, have  been  placed  here.  Here 
also  are  the  nails,  tiles,  and  other 
fragments  of  the  framework  of  Cesar's 
Tilla,  found  in  the  lake  of  Nemi,  and 
long  supposed  to  be  the  timbers  of  an 
ancient  snip ;  sereral  vases  and  articles 
of  domestic  economy ;  and  the  hair  of 
a  Roman  young  lady,  tastefully  tressed 
up,  found  with  her  skeleton  in  a  sarco- 
phagus. 

The  principal  manuscript  treasures 
of  the  Ubrary  are  the  following : — The 
celebrated  Codex  VaHcanus  or  Bible 
of  the  early  pa/rt  of  the  ^h  century ^ 
in  Gh'eek,  containing  the  oldest  of  the 
Septuagint  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  first  Greek  one  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  50  copies  procured 
at  Alexandria  by  Eusebius,  by  order 
of  Constantine,  for  the  churches  at 
Constantinople.  This  most  important 
monument  of  biblical  Uterature,  and 
which  had  remained  so  long  imedited, 
had  been  printed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  seve- 
ral years  since,  but  scruples  had  arisen 
to  prevent  its  publication  imtil  lately, 
when  the  reigning  Pontiff  withdrew  the 
interdict  of  his  predecessor.*  The  Fer- 
gil  of  the  4ith  or  hth  century,  with  50 
miniatures,  including  a  portrait  of  Vir- 
gil, well  known  by  the  engravings  of 
Santo  Bartoli.  The  Terence  of  the  9th 
century,  with  miniatures.    These  ver- 

*  Vetuset  NoyimiTestamentiim,ex  antlquls- 
stmo  Codice  Vaticaoo,  ed.  Angrlus  Maius, 
S.R.E..  Card^  Rome,!  867,  SpithSver;  and  Novum 
Testamentum,  Romas,  1859,  SpitbSver. 


sions  of  Virgil  ahd  Terence  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  passed  with 
his  other  collections  into  the  ducal 
Ubrary  of  Urbino :  the  Terence  was  pre- 
sented to  his  father,  Bernardo  Bembo, 
by  Porcello  Pandonio,  the  Neapolitan 
poet.  A  Terence  of  the  4th  or  5th 
century,  the  oldest  known.  Fragments 
of  a  Virgil  of  the  12th  century.  The 
Cicero  de  JRepuhlica,  the  celebrated  pa- 
limpsest discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai 
under  a  version  of  St.  Augustin's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  oldest  Latin  MS.  extant. 
The  Palimpsest  of  Livy,  lib,  91 ,  from 
the  library  of  Christina  queen  of  Swe- 
den. The  Plutarch  from  the  same  col- 
lection, with  notes  by  Gh-otius.  The 
Seneca  of  the  14th  century,  with  com- 
mentaries by  the  EngUsh  Dominican 
monk  Triveth,  from  the  library  of 
the  dukes  of  Urbino.  A  Pliny,  with 
interesting  figures  of  animals.  IhsMeno- 
logia  Orceca,  or  Q-reek  calendar,  of  the 
10th  century,  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Basil :  a  fine  example  of  Byzantine  art, 
brilUantly  illuminated  with  representa- 
tions of  basihcas,  monasteries,  and  mar- 
tyrdoms of  various  saints  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  HomiUes  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzenus,  of  the  year  1063,  and  the 
Four  Gospels  of  the  year  1128,  both 
Byzantine  MSS.  of  great  interest  j  the 
latter  is  from  the  Urbino  library.  A 
Ghreek  version  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  written  in  gold,  presented  to 
Innocent  VIII.  by  Charlotte  queen  of 
Cyprus.  The  large  Hebrew  Bible,  in 
foHo,  from  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  for  which  the  Jews  of  Venice 
offered  its  weight  in  gold.  The  Com' 
mentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  with 
miniatures  of  the  14th  century,  by  Nic- 
col6  da  Bologna.  The  Breviary  of 
Matthias  Corvinus  of  the  year  1492, 
beautifully  written  and  illimiinated 
by  Attavanii.  The  Parchment  Scroll 
of  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  7th  century, 
32  feet  long,  with  miniatures  of  the 
history  of  Joshua.  The  Officium  Mor- 
tis,  with  beautiful  miniatures.  The 
Codex  Mexicanus,  a  calendar  of  im- 
mense length.  Tlie  dedication  copy 
of  the  Assertio  Septem  Sacramentorum 
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adversus  Martiwum  1/utherum,  by 
Kenry  VIII.^  printed  on  vellum  at 
London  in  1521,  with  the  king's  signa- 
ture and  the  autograph  inscription  on 
the  last  page  but  one,  "  Finis.  Henry 
Rex." 

*'  AnKlormn  rex  Henricns,  Leo  Decime,  mittit. 
Hoc  opus  et  fldei  tests  et  amidtie." 

2  Letters  from  Henry  VIII,  to  Anne 
JBoleyn,  in  French  and  EngHsh.  The 
Dcmte  of  the  15th  century,  with  minia- 
tures by  Giulio  Clovio.  The  Dawte  del 
BoccacciOf  in  the  very  beautiful  writing 
of  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  to 
which  his  signature  as  Johannes  de 
Certaldo  is  affixed,  and  with  notes  said 
to  be  by  Petrarch ;  the  poem  is  preceded 
by  Boccaccio's  dedicatory  epistle  to  the 
poet.  A  volume  of  Tasso^s  Autographs^ 
containing  a  sketch  of  t^e  first  3  cantos 
of  the  Qerusalemme,  written  in  his  19th 
year,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of 
Urbino  ;  and  several  of  his  JEssays  and 
Dialogues.  JPetrwrcKs  Autographs^  in- 
cluding the  Hvme,  The  Latin  poem 
of  DonizOy  in  honour  of  the  Countess 
Matilda^  with  a  full-length  portrait 
of  that  celebrated  personage,  and 
several  historical  miniatures  of  great 
interest ;  among  which  are  the  repent- 
ance of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  his 
absolution  by  Q^regory  VII.,  &c.  The 
Lives  of  Duke  Federigo  di  Montefeltro, 
by  Muzio,  and  of  Francesco  Maria  I. 
della  Bovere,  by  Leoniy  the  latter  with 
5  fine  miniatures  by  Giulio  Clovio. 
The  autograph  copy  of  the  Annals  of 
Cardinal  Baronius,  in  12  volumes. 
The  Treatise  of  the  Fmperor  Frederick 
II.  on  Hawking^  frova.  the  Heidelberg 
library.  Several  Manuscripts  of  Luther y 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  Christian 
Catechisnty  translated  into  G-erman  by 
Melanchthony  1556.  The  most  interest- 
ing, to  the  general  visitor,  of  these 
MSS.  are  now  exhibited  to  the  public, 
being  placed  in  2  handsome  inlaid 
cabinets,  in  the  large  hall  of  tlie 
library,  which  wiH  be  opened  by  the 
custode ;  to  examine  the  others  a  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
library  is  necessary. 

We  wish  we  coidd  draw  the  attention 
of  the  proper  authorities  to  the  manner 


in  which  one  of  the  most  important 
collections,  and  literary  depdts  in  the 
world — the  Vatican  Library — ^is  shown 
to  visitors :  they  are  hurried  through 
it  by  a  servant,  more  intent  on  receiv- 
ing his  fee  than  anything  else.  The 
selected  collections  of  the  most  valuable 
MSS.  formerly  exhibited  to  the  public 
are  seldom  shown  except  by  special 
permission ;  the  sight  of  the  Medals 
and  Coins  is  still  more  difficult.  As  to 
the  Library  of  printed  books  and  the 
Stame  Borgia,  so  interesting  for  their 
paintings  by  the  great  artists  of  the 
16th  century,  they  are  closed.  The 
library  authorities  at  the  Vatican  would 
do  well  to  imitate  the  liberality  shown 
and  facilities  granted  in  other  countries 
to  the  foreign  visitor,  e.  g,  at  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  in  the  Imperial  Libraries 
in  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  in  those  of 
Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Turin,  &c. 

Manufactory  of  Mosaics. — Persons 
who  have  admired  the  beautiful  mosaics 
of  St.  Peter's  should  visit,  before  they 
leave  the  Vatican,  the  studio  in  which 
they  are  manufactured.  The  number 
of  enamels  of  different  tints  preserved 
for  the  purposes  of  the  works  amounts 
to  no  less  than  10,000.  The  manu- 
facture is  by  no  means  so  mechanical 
as  is  generally  supposed :  great  know- 
ledge of  art  is  requisite  to  do  justice 
to  the  subjects  which  are  thus  invested 
with  durability  ;  some  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  process  may  be  formed 
&om  the  fact  that  manv  of  the  large 
pictures  have  occupied  from  12  to  20 
years  in  their  execution;  that  few  of 
the  smaller  ones  occupy  less  than  5  or 
6 ;  and  that  the  rough  portraits  of  the 
popes,  now  in  progress  for  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Paul's,  can  seldom  be  completed 
in  less  than  12  months.  Visitors  are 
admitted  daily,  by  means  of  an  order, 
easily  procured  through  their  bankers  : 
the  entrance  to  the  manufactory  is 
from  a  corridor  at  the  comer  of  the 
Court  of  S.  Damaso,  and  on  the  ground 
floor. 

Gardens  of  the  Vatican. — ^Few  tra- 
vellers visit  these  interesting  gardens. 
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which  deserve  to  be  better  known: 
thej  are  entered  from  the  further  end 
of  the  long  gallery  of  the  Museo  Chiara- 
monti.  The  first  portion  is  that  called 
the  Qiardino  delta  Pigna^  in  the  quad- 
rangle formed  by  the  Museo  Chiara- 
monti,  the  Sracdo  Nuoyo,  the  Etruscan 
Museum,  and  the  long  gallery  of  the 
library :  it  was  begun  by  Nicholas  V., 
and  enlarged  by  Julius  II.  from  the 
designs  of  Sramante,  who  constructed 
the  4t  fa9ade8.  In  firont  of  the  princi- 
pal fa9ade  is  a  large  semicircular 
niche,  containing  the  2  bronzQ  peacocks 
and  the  colosstd  ptgna  or  pine-cone, 
11  feet  high,  found  in  the  mausoleum 
of  Hadrian,  and  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  building. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  the 
pedestal  of  the  Colunm  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  found  on  Monte  Citorio  in  1709, 
and  removed  to  this  spot  after  the 
shaft,  discovered  at  the  same  time,  had 
been  damaged  by  the  accidental  burn- 
ing of  the  scaffolding  on  which  it 
lay.  It  is  11  ft.  high,  12  ft.  on  each 
of  its  sides,  and  ornamented  with 
high  reliefs,  representing  the  apotheosis 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  funeral 
games,  allegorical  figures  of  Home,  and 
a  genius  holding  an  obelisk.  The  in- 
scription has  be^  already  quoted  in  the 
account  of  the  column  (p.  62) .  A  flight 
of  steps  descends  from  the  quadrangle  of 
the  Giardino  della  Figna  to  the  torrace 
of  the  Navicella,  so  oalled  from  a  large 
fountain  with  a  bronze  ship  in  the 
centre,  from  every  point  of  which  water 
is  made  to  flow.  The  view  from  this 
terrace  over  the  northern  part  of  Bome 
is  very  fine.  Several  very  ingenious 
devices  of  waterworks  play  in  this  gar- 
den. In  one  place  the  visitor  is  made 
to  stand  on  a  circular  space  to  admire 
the  bronze  Pigna,  when  water  spouts 
from  inrisible  openings  in  the  ground 
around  him.  A  similar  mischievous 
device  awaits  him  as  he  unpreparedly 
passes  down  the  stairs  to  the  terrace 
of  the  Navicella. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  properly 
speaking,  extend  beyond  the  long  line 
of  buildings  of  the  library  and  palace, 
along  the  declivity  of  t^e  )iill,  occupy- 


ing the  space  between  the  wall  of  Leo 
IV.  and  the  modern  fortified  enceinte  of 
Urban  VIII.  They  are  very  extensive, 
with  casinos,  formal  flower-gardens, 
and  long  alleys  bordered  with  box 
hedges.  No  order  to  visit  the  gardens 
Ib  necessary;  a  franc  to  the  custode 
will  be  the  best  passport,  during  the 
hours  when  the  Pope  is  not  expected 
to  vralk. 

The  Casino  del  Pa^a^  built  by  Pius 
IV.  from  the  designs  of  Pirro  Ligorio, 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  villas  in 
Bome.  It  is  decorated  with  paintings 
by  Saroccio,  Federigo  Zucchero,  and 
Santi  di  Tito,  and  has  a  beautiful  foim- 
tain  which  pours  its  waters  into  a  basin 
of  paTonazzeto,  adorned  with  antique 
groups  of  children  riding  on  a  dolphin. 
Among  its  antiquities  is  an  interesting 
series  of  bas-reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  col- 
lected by  d'Agincourt  and  Ganova.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  gardens  a  portion 
of  the  mediaeval  wall  of  Leo  IV.  with 
two  fine  round  towers  is  still  standing, 
beyond  which  Pius  IV.  and  Urban 
VIII.  extended  the  present  bastions.  It 
was  from  the  most  western  tod  elevated 
point  of  the  latter,  which  enfilade 
the  post-road  from-  Oivita  Vecchia,  that 
the  French  army  suffered  so  severe  and 
unexpected  a  repulse  on  their  first  ap- 
proach to  Bome  in  April  1849. 

The  Pontifical  Armourif,  behind 
the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  contains 
numerous  cannon,  bombardes,  &c. ; 
the  most  remarkable  object  is  the  iron 
armour  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
which  he  wore,  when  killed  before  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  1527  ;  a 
melancholy  record  of  the  cruel  pillage 
which  devastated  Bome  more  than  all 
the  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  neither 
sparing  the  monuments  of  antiquity  nor 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
Bevival.  His  sword  is  preserved  in  the 
Kircherian  Museum  at  the  CoUegio 
Bomano.  To  visit  the  Armoury  an 
order  from  the  Pope's  Majordomo  is 
necessary. 

The  Zecca,  formerly  the  Pontifica 
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Mlnti  now  under  the  direction  of  the 
Italian  Treasury,  is  also  behind  St. 
Peter's ;  open  daily,  except  on  Sundays 
and  holy  days,  from  9  to  3.  To  see  the 
workshops,  an  order  from  the  Director 
will  be  necessaiy.  Here  are  preserved 
all  the  dies  of  Papal  medals  struck 
since  1531,  under  Pope  Martin  V.,  479 
in  number.  The  entire  collection,  in 
bronze,  costs  985  frs.  Any  separate 
medal  can  be  obtained. 


The  Capitol. 

The  square  of  palaces  which  now 
covers  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill  under  the  name  of  the  IHazza 
del  CampidoffUo,  was  erected  by  Paul 
III.  from  the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  effect  as  we  approach  it  from  the 
Piazza  di  Ara  Coeli  is  imposing,  and 
remarka])le  for  its  fine  effect  of  per- 
spective. The  easy  ascent  by  steps  a 
cordoni  was  opened  in  1536,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  entrance  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  The  more  modem  ascent, 
on  the  r1'.  of  the  cordottata,  ornamented 
with  flower-beds  and  shrubs,  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  1873.  In 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  substruc- 
tion wall,  two  interesting  fragments  of 
the  Servian  walls  were  brought  to  light, 
along  with  some  architectural  remains 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  JEdes  Jovis 
Vefovis.  To  make  room  for  this 
avenue,  the  fine  old  house,  began  by 
Michel  Angelo,  was  pulled  down  and 
its  frescoes  removed  to  the  Pinaooteca 
CapitoUna.  The  architectural  decora- 
tions of  the  court  have  been  inserted 
on  the  fagade  of  the  new  house,  under 
the  Caffarelli  Palace. 

At  the  foot  of  the  central  stairs  are  2 
Egyptian  Uons,  brought  here  by  Pius  lY . 
from  the  ch.  of  S.  Stefano  Sopra  Cacco. 
At  the  summit  of  the  steps,  on  the 
angles  of  the  balustrades,  are  2  colossal 
statues,  in  marble,  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
standing  by  the  side  of  their  horses : 
they  were  found  in  the  Ghetto,  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
theatre  of  Balbus.    l^ear  these  are  the 


celebrated  marble  sculptures  called 
the  Trophies  of  Marius.  We  have 
already  noticed  this  misnomer  in 
the  description  of  the  ruins  (p.  102) 
near  which  they  were  discovered. 
Their  style  shows  that  they  are  im- 
perial works;  Winckelmann  referred 
them  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and 
recent  antiquaries  have  even  assigned 
to  them  so  late  a  date  as  that  of 
Alexander  Severus.  Next  are  the  sta- 
tues of  Constantine-  and  his  son, 
found  in  his  baths  on-  the  Quirinal. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  balustrscde, 
on  the  rt.  of  the  ascent,  is  the  Mil- 
liariwn,  or  milestone,  which  marked 
the  first  mile  on  the  Yia  Appia:  it 
was  found  in  1584  in  the  Tigna  Naro, 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  modem 
Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  and  has  in- 
scribed on  it  the  names  of  Yespasian  and 
Nerva :  as  a  pendant,  on  the  opposite 
balustrade,  is  that  which  stood  at  the 
7th  mile  on  the  same  road,  and  which 
was  brought  here  from  the  GKustiniani 
palace.  In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  is 
the  bronze  equestrian  statue  oi  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  statue  of  Constantine, 
a  fortunate  error  for  the  interests  of 
art,  since  it  was  this  belief  which 
preserved  it  from  destruction.  A  very 
curious  tradition  respecting  it  will  be 
found  in  the '  Mirabilia  MomtB*  There 
is  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  where  it 
originally  stood,  some  supposing  it  was 
in  the  fore-court  in  front  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  in  the 
Forum,  others  on  the  brick  pedestal 
at  the  foot  of  the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  ;  it  was  subsequently  placed  in 
front  of  the  Lateran,  and  was  removed 
to  its  present  position  by  Michel  Angelo 
in  1538.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
marble  formed  from  a  single  block  of  an 
architrave  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  in  the  Forum.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  few  ancient  equestrian  statues 
in  bronze  which  has  been  preserved 
entire,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  ancient 
art,  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest  in 
existence.  It  was  originally  gilt,  as 
may  be  seen  fr>om  the  traces  of  the 
gold  still  visible  on  the  horse's  head. 
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The  admiration  of  Michel  Angelo  for 
the  statue  is  well  known;  it  is  re- 
lated that  he  said  to  the  horse  *'  Cam- 
mina"  and  declared  that  its  action 
was  faU  of  life.  So  highly  is  it  prized, 
that  even  in  recent  years  an  officer 
was  regularly  appointed  to  take  care 
of  it,  under  the  name  of  the  Custode 
del  CavaUo.  A  bunch  of  flowers  was 
annually  presented  to  the  chapter  of  the 
Lateran  basilica  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  it  belongs  to  them.  While  the 
statue  stood  in  front  of  the  Lateran  in 
1347,  it  played  an  important  part  in 
the  festivities  on  the  elevation  of  Cola 
di  Bienzo  to  the  rank  of  tribune.  On 
that  occasion  wine  was  made  to  flow  out 
of  one  nostril  and  water  out  of  the  other. 
On  the  3  sides  of  the  piazza  are  the 
separate  buildings  designed  by  Michel 
Angelo.  The  central  one  is  the  Fa- 
lace  of  the  Senator;  that  on  the  rt. 
the  Palace  of  the  Conservators;  that 
on  the  1.  contains  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol. 

Palace  op  the  Senator, 

Founded  by  Boniface  IX.  at  the  end  of 
the  1 4th  century,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Tabularium,  as  a  fortified  residence  for 
the  Senator.  The  fa9ade  was  orna- 
mented by  Michel  Angelo  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  and  made  to  harmonise 
with  his  new  palaces.  In  front  it  is 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  stairs. 
At  the  base  is  a  large  fountain  con- 
structed by  Sixtus  Y.,  and  ornamented 
with  3  statues:  that  in  the  centre, 
of  Minerva,  in  porphyry,  found  at 
Cori,  commonly  called  Rome  tri- 
umphant ;  the  marble  head  and  arms 
are  modem  :  the  2  others  are  colossal 
figures  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber, 
which  existed  in  situ  on  the  Quirinal 
in  the  15th  centy.,  and  were  commonly 
called  Bome  and  Bacchus.  The  prin- 
•cipal  apartment  in  this  palace  is  the 
hall,  decorated  in  the  worst  taste :  it 
•contains  statues  of  Paul  III.,  G-regory 
XIII.,  and  Charles  d'Anjou  as  Senator 
of  Bome  in  the  13th  centy. ;  a  bust  of 
Count  Cavour,  another  of  King  Yictor 
Emmanuel,  and  casts  of  the  JSginetic 


marbles,  now  in  Munich,  a  gift  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria.  In  the  upper  rooms 
are  the  offices  of  the  Municipality,  the 
local  police  courts,  the  apartments  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Lincei,  and,  high 
above  aU,  the  Observatory  of  the  Capitol 
attached  to  the  Chair  of  Astronomy, 
at  the  University,  now  filled  by  Prof. 
Bespighi.  Erom  near  this  we  may 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  Tower, 
remarkable  for  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive views  of  Bome,  described  in 
a  preceding  page  (p.  12).  The  great 
beU  of  the  Capitol,  the  celebrated  Pata- 
riruif  captured  at  Viterbo  in  the  middle 
ages,  is  suspended  in  this  tower.  In 
the  lower  floor,  occupying  the  portico 
of  the  Tabularium,  are  several  fine 
fragments  of  ancient  architecture  dis- 
covered in  the  subjacent  Forum,  and 
lower  down  still  the  passages  leading 
to  some  interesting  remains  of  the 
substructions  of  the  Capitol  and  of  the 
Tabularium,  which  well  deserve  a  visit. 
(See  p.  23.)  A  great  portion  of  these 
substructions  is  now  temporarily  filled 
up  with  the  works  of  art  and  arclii- 
tectural  fragments,  which  are  daily 
brought  to  light  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  quarters  of  the  city.  To  see 
these  extremely  valuable  collections, 
which  are  strictly  private,  application 
must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Archsaological  Commission,  Sig.  Bo- 
dolfo  Lanciani,  whose  office  is  behind 
the  Capitohne  Museum.  A  letter  of 
introduction,  or  pergonal  acquaintance, 
will  enable  visitors  to  see  also  the  col- 
lection of  bronzes,  cameos,  coins,  &c,, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Archeeological  Commission.  The 
upper  portico  of  the  Tabularium  is 
arranged  as  a  Topographic  Museum 
of  Bome,  for  the  preservation  of  those 
architectural  fragments  which  cannot 
be  left  in  situ, 

[The  museum  and  gallery  of  the 
Capitol  belong  to  the  mimicipal  body 
(the  S.  P.  Q.  B.),  and  are  supported 
from  its  funds  :  they  are  open  to  the 
public  gratuitously  on  Sundays  until 
2  F.3C. ;  and  on  week-days  firom  9  to  3 
P.M.  on  payment  of  50  centimes.] 
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Palace  op  the  Consebvatoes, 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  square,  contain- 
ing the  Protomoteca,  or  collection  of 
busts  of  illustrious  Italians,  the  Ghil- 
lery  of  Pictures,  the  Halls  of  the 
Conserrators,  with  the  Fasti  Consulares, 
the  Italo-Greek  (Etruscan)  collection, 
the  galleries  of  bronzes,  and  domestic 
utensils.  Under  the  arcade,  within 
the  court,  on  the  rt.  hand  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  Julius  Ceesar  (2  a) ;  on  the 
1.  one  of  Augustus  (2  5),  with  the 
rostrum  of  a  galley  on  the  pedestal, 
an  allusion  probably  to  the  battle  of 
Actium,  originally  in  the  collection  of 
the  Sishop  Buffini.  In  different  parts 
of  the  court  are  several  interesting 
fragments:  a  colossal  marble  head  of 
Domitian ;  the  massire  marble  pedestal 
on  which  stood  the  cinerary  urn  of 
Agrippina  (3  a),  wife  of  G^rmanicus, 
discovered  near  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  with  the  very  interesting 
inscription — OssA — ^AGEiPPiNiE.  M. 
Ageippje    F — Dm.    Aug.   Nbptis. 

VXOEIS. — GhEBMANICI  CiESAEIS. — Ma- 

TEis  0  CjESAEis  Aug  —  Gebmanici 
Pbinoipis  ; — a  cavity  cut  in  it  served 
as  the  standard  measure  for  grain — 
MubiateUa  di  grano^  as  it  is  styled 
in  Q-othic  letters — in  the  middle  ages ; 
the  inscription  to  Agrippina  is  of  the 
time  of  Caligula,  when  he  caused  the 
ashes  of  his  mother  to  be  removed  to 
the  imperial  mausoleum,  from  the  place 
where  Tiberius  h^-d  caused  them  to 
be  buried; — a  fragment  of  a  colossal 
column  in  red  porphyry,  found  in  the 
basihca  of  Constantine.  The  feet  and 
hand  of  2  colossal  statues,  in  marble, 
are  interesting  fragments;  they  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
statue  raised  on  the  Gapitoline  by 
Lucullus  to  Apollo,  and  to  a  second 
effigy  of  the  same  god,  30  cubits  high, 
fragments  of  which  were  found  behind 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  In  the 
back  part  of  the  court  are  the  statue 
of  Bome  GDriumphant,  from  the  Cesi 
collection  (4  a),  and  on  its  pedestal 
the  keystone  of  an  Arch  of  Trajan, 
with  a  bas-relief  of  a  captured  province, 
probably  Dacia ;  2  captive  Scordiscan 


kings,  in  higio  morato,  from  the  Oesi 
collection ;  the  group  of  the  lion 
attacking  a  horse,  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  Almo,  remarkable  for  its  fine 
workmanship  and  for  the  restorations 
by  Michel  Angelo ;  a  hand  and  head 
of  a  colossal  bronze  statue,  supposed 
to  be  portions  of  that  of  CJommodus. 

• 

The  Protomotheca,  or  collection  of 
busts,  formerly  in  the  rooms  marked  7, 
has  been  removed  to  the  upper  floor, 
and  the  apartments  are  now  occupied 
by  the  MutUdpal  Office  for  BtatisHcs 
and  Civil  Ma/rriage8, 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  Mi- 
chel Angelo*s  restoration  of  the  Duilian 
Column  (c),  with  tlie  fragment  of  the 
ancient  inscription,,  will  not  fail  to  at- 
tract attention  :  the  fragment  of  an  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  is  relative  to 
the  first  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, by  Caius  Duilius,  A.V.C.  492, 
and  was  discovered  in  the  16th  centy. 
near  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus. 
On  the  staircase  are  some  interesting 
bas-reliefs :  that  of  Curtius  leaping  into 
the  gulf  is  curious,  the  gulf  being  here 
represented  as  a  marsh :  it  is  of  a 
very  rude  style  of  art,  and  was  found 
near  where  the  event  represented  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred,  opposite 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Liberatrioe. 
The  long  inscription  on  the  opposite 
wall  in  Gothic  characters  is  relative  to 
the  gift  of  the  Caroccio,  or  Chariot,  sent 
to  Bome  as  a  trophy  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  by  whom  it  was  taken  in 
1237  from  the  Milanese,  at  the  battle 
of  Corte  Nuova. 

The  series  of  large  alto-reliefr,  on  the 
walls  of  the  first  and  second  landing- 
places,  represent  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  are  not 
only  interesting  as  works  of  fine  sculp- 
ture, but  as  showing  several  monuments 
of  Bome  as  they  existed  during  the  reign 
of  that  sovereign.  Of  the  four  inserted 
in  the  fij'st  landing-place,  three  (a,  a', 
a")  were  brought  from  the  ch.  of  S* 
Martina,  the  fourth  (b)  was  discovered 
about  1594,  in  the  Piazzo  di  Sciarra, 
with  other  remains  of  the  arch  of 
Claudius.     The  first  on  the  left  (a) 
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Plan  of  tsi  Palazzo  dei  Consbbvatori — Finl  Floor. 


PbtEia  tlet     Can^i&gJio 


^presents  Marcus  AureUue  SBdrifcuig 


snrotuig  peace  to  tlie  Oermuu ;  the 
hst  (i)  the  Emperor  Claudius  pra- 
■ented  witt  tho  globe  of  power  by  an 


allegorical  figure  of  Howe.  The  lead 
of  the  Emperor  has  been  wrotiglf 
rcBtored  tu  Marcus  AuretiuB.  At  the 
head  of  the  Btairs,  tvo  other  lai^  sllo- 
relievos  representing  an  harangue  by 
Alarous  Aurelios  (IIL,  a'),  uicl  the  Apo- 
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theosis  of  Fanstina  the  elder  (a),  were 
taken  from  the  arch  dedicated  to  that 
emperor  and  to  Lucius  Verus,  which 
formerly  existed  in  the  Corso,  near  the 
Palazzo  Eiano,  and  which  was  taken 
down  in  1563  hy  Alexander  YII.  to 
itiden  that  great  thoroughfare  of  the 
modem  city.  Of  the  others  which 
were  on  the  same  arch,  one  is  in 
possession  of  Duke  Torlonia.  In  the 
centre  of  the  first  landing-place  is  a 
pedestal  on  which  stands  a  good  bust 
of  Hadrian  (II.,  c),  and  below  a  dedi- 
catory inscription  to  that  emperor  by 
the  Magistri  Vicorum  JJrhis  of  the  14 
Begiones  of  Rome,  and  containing  the 
names  of  the  1st,  10th,  12th,  13th,  and 
14th,  with  those  of  the  respective 
streets. 

The  Sails  of  the  Conservatori  (TV — 
XII)  are  not  open  to  the  public,  but 
access  is  at  all  times  easily  obtained  on 
appUcation  to  the  Syndic  of  Rome, 
whose  offices  are  in  the  adjoining  Pa- 
lazzo Senatorio. 

\st  Room  (XII),  painted  in  fresco  by 
Ccuo.  d^Arpino,  with  subjects  taken  from 
the  history  of  the  Boman  kings :  the 
finding  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  Numa  PompiUus  sacrificing 
with  the  vestals,  battle  between  Tullus 
Hostilius  and  the  army  of  Yeii,  battle 
of  the  Horatii  and  Guriatii,  &c.  The 
other  objects  of  interest  are  the  marble 
statues  of  Leo  X.  (a  very  poor  produc- 
tion by  a.  del  Duca)  (a),  of  Urban  Till, 
by  Bernini  (c),  and  of  Innocent  X.,  in 
bronze,  by  Algardi  (b)  ;  medallions  of 
Clu*istina  of  Sweden,  and  of  Maria 
Casimira,  queen  of  Poland ;  and  a  re- 
presentation of  a  sturgeon  of  the  size 
beyond  which  all  caught  in  the  Tiber 
belong  to  the  Senatus  Populusque  Ro- 
manus. 

2nd  Moom,  Sola  dei  Capitani  (XI), 
painted  by  Laureti,  with  subjects  from 
the  history  of  republican  Rome  :  Mu- 
tius  ScBBvola  burning  his  rt.  hand  be- 
fore Porsenna,  Brutus  condemning  his 
two  sons  to  death,  Horatius  Codes  on 


the  Sublician  bridge,  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus.  The  statues  in  this  room 
are  of  celebrated  Roman  generals  in 
modem  times  :.Marc  Antonio  Colonna, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Turks  at  Lepanto ; 
Tommaso  Rospigliosi;  Francesco  Aldo- 
brandini ;  AJessandro  Famese,  duke  of 
Parma,  distinguished  as  a  commander 
in  Flanders;  and  Carlo  Barberini, 
brother  of  Urban  VIII. 

Srd  Boom  (X),  painted  in  fresco  by 
Lauretif  wrongly  attributed  to  Dani' 
ele  da  Volterray  with  subjects  taken 
from  the  wars  with  the  Cimbri.  This 
haU  formerly  contained  the  Bronze 
Wolf  and  other  valuable  antiquities, 
which  have  been  lately  removed  to  the 
Q-allery  of  Bronzes.  On  the  walls  are 
inserted  the  front  of  a  sarcophagus, 
representing  the  gate  of  Hades  with  2 
genii  on  each  side,  not  older  probably 
than  the  4th  century ;  and  an  interesting 
bas-reUef,  representing  a  splendid  edi- 
fice called  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  with 
a  team  of  oxen  or  bufialoes  drawing 
a  vehicle  laden  with  architectural  deco- 
rations. The  picture  of  S.  Francesca 
Romana  on  the  wall  is  a  good  work  by 
Romanelli;  that  of  the  Dead  Christ 
opposite  is  by  Cosimo  IHazga, 

Mh  Room  (IX),  containing  the  cele- 
brated Fasti  Consulares  (a,  a),  found 
near  the  three  columns  in  the.  Roman 
Forum,belongingto  the  Temple  of  Dios- 
curi. (See  Lanciani's  article  in  the  'Bull, 
dell'  Inst.  Arch.,*  March  1871.)  These 
inscriptions  contain  a  list  of  aU  the  con- 
suls and  pubhc  officers  to  the  time  of 
Augustus:  they  are  much  mutilated, 
and  broken  into  numerous  fragments ; 
but  they  are  still  legible,  and  have  been 
illustratedwith  great  learning  by  the  late 
Cav.  Borghesi :  they  give  the  names  of 
the  consuls  from  A.v.c.  272  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  records  preserved 
by  these  inscriptions,  however,  had  not 
been  uniformly  kept ;  after  A.tj.c.  600 
(B.C.  143)  they  become  imperfect,  several 
magistrates  after  that  time  are  alto- 
gether omitted,  only  one  of  the  10 
tribunes  being  mentioned.  These  in- 
teresting records,  attributed  by  some 
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to  Verritis  Flaccus,  were  discoyered 
in  the  reign  of  Paul  III.,  when  they 
were  arranged  by  Bottari,  Michel 
Angelo  haying  designed  the  architec- 
tural decorations  by  wliich  they  are 
surrounded:  some  portions  more  re- 
cently found  were  added  by  Fea  in 
1820.  During  the  recent  researches 
made  by  Signor  Bosa,  in  the  Forum, 
some  more  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Tri- 
umphales  and  Consulares  haye  been 
brought  to  Ught.  It  is  expected  they 
will  be  shortly  added  to  the  CapitoUne 
set.  The  bust  of  G-abriele  Faemo 
here  is  one  of  the  few  executed  by 
Michel  Angelo.  There  is  a  fine  column 
of  Egyptian  breccia  supporting  a  bust 
of  Hadrian  in  the  centre  of  this  room. 
It  is  remarkable  mineralogically  from 
the  great  number  of  rolled  fragments 
of  red  granite  which  it  contains. 

6thItoom  (Vni)  (HaU  of  Audience), 
containing  a  bust  in  rosso  antico, 
called,  on  no  authority,  Appius  Clau- 
dius, a  bust  of  Tiberius,  2  bronze  ducks 
found  among  the  ruins  in  the  gardens 
of  Sallust,  a  small  head  of  Isis  in 
bronze,  a  head  of  Medusa  by  Semini, 
and  a  Holy  Family,  after  Baphael, 
attributed  to  Oiulio  Romano.  GDhere 
are  other  ancient  busts  in  this  room, 
called  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  Diogenes, 
and  Sappho. 

6<A,  tTie  Throne  Room  (Vll),  is  oma- 
meuted  with  a  frieze  in  fresco  by 
Daniele  da  VoUerra,  representing 
eyents  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  8  compartments.  The  wails 
are  hung  with  faded  tapestry,  made  in 
the  hospital  of  San  Michele  from  the 
designs  of  Kubens  and  Poussin.  The 
busts  in  the  comers  of  this  room  haye 
had  the  names  of  Ariadne,  Poppeea, 
wife  of  Nero,  &c.,  giyen  to  them. 

'7th  Room  (VI), painted  in  fresco  with 
subjects  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
Punic  wars,  by  Daniele  da  VoUerra. 

Sth  Room  (V),  formerly  a  chapel  con- 
taining on  the  1.  wall  a  fresco,  Madonna 
and  Child  throned,  with  adoring  angels 


on  either  side  (a),  attributed  by  some  to 
Finturicchio — more  probably  by  Vln- 
Sfegno:  the  4  EyangeUsts,  by  M.  A, 
Ca/roAoaggio ;  the  Almighty,  on  the 
roo^  by  the  School  of  the  Caracci; 
Sta.  Cecilia,  S.  Alexis,  S.  Eustachius, 
and  B.  Luigia  Albertoni,by  RomanellL 
The  altar-picture,  the  Madonna  and 
Child  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Avansfino  Nucci,  has  been  remoyed  to 
the  Pinacoteca. 

IV.  Room  of  early  Italian  pottery ^ 
chiefly  of  the  ante-Roman  period,  from 
Ceryetri,  Tarquinii,  Yeii,  &c.,  bronzes, 
iyories,  &c.,  formed  by  Sig.  Augusto 
CasteUani,  the  celebrated  jeweller,  and 
most  UberaUy  bestowed  by  him  on  the 
Municipal  Museum  of  lus  natiye  city 
in  1867.  Obs. :  A  candlestick  with  its 
torch  of  pine  wood  (4th  screen  on  the 
1.),  and  a  yaluable  collection  of  pre- 
historic pottery  (screen  near  the  2nd 
window)  discoyered  under  the  yolcanic 
beds  of  peperino,  near  Alba  Longa, 
with  rude  sketches  of  the  cervus  elaphus 
and  other  fossil  animals. 

On  the  walls  of  the  two  rooms  (XIII) 
leading  to  the  Picture  Gallery  are 
placed  the  modem  Fa^sti  Consulares 
Capitoliniy  a  series  of  inscriptions  of 
the  names  of  the  Boman  Conserya- 
tors,  from  the  year  1540  to  the  present 
time.  Around  one  of  these  rooms 
stand  4  standard  measures  of  wine  and 
oil  of  the  14th  centy.,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  house  of  the  Csetanis. 


Pbotomotheoa. 

In  the  corridor  leading  to  the  Pictuire 
Gallery  (XIV)  has  been  lately  arranged 
the  collection  of  busts  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Italians,  including  those  wfiich  for- 
merly stood  in  the  interior  of  the  Pan- 
theon. The  busts  stand  on  half-columns 
of  Sardinian  granite,  removed  from  the 
footway  of  the  Corso.  The  regulations 
of  Pius  VII.,  defining  the  rules  of  ad- 
mission to  this  new  temple  of  Fame, 
are  engraved  on  a  marble  slab,  inserted 
in  .the  wall,  near  the  entrance  door  to 
the  gallery.      The  busts  of   eminent 
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foreignerd  preserved  here,  placed  in 
the  Pantheon  among  the  native  cele- 
brities, on  the  ground  that  they  had 
become  entitled  by  their  long  resi- 
dence at  Borne  to  the  honour  of 
naturalised  Italians,  are  those  of 
Nicholas  Poussin,  Baphael  Mengs, 
Winckelman,  AngeUca  Kaufimann, 
d'Agincourt,  and  Joseph  Suv^e,  di- 
rector of  the  French  Academy.  As 
each  piece  of  sculpture  is  carefully 
labelled  with  the  name  of  the  per- 
sonage it  represents,  we  shall  only 
direct  the  attention  of  the  visitor  to  the 
exquisite  bust  of  Pius  Til.  by  Canova 
(a),  one  of  his  finest  works,  and  to  the 
monument  of  Canova  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery  by  Fabru. 

QtXLLEBY  OP  BbONZES. 

The  door  beyond  the  entrance  to  the 
Pinacotheca  leads  to  the  GhJlery  of 
Bronzes,  which  is  now  being  arranged 
under  the  direction  of  Sig.  Castellani. 
It  consists  of  two  rooms,  ill-suited  for 
the  artistic  enjoyment  of  the  works  of 
art  which  they  contain :  but  it  is  fair 
to  state  that  a  new  wing  will  be  built 
for  the  Museimi  as  soon  as  the  Muni- 
cipal finances  suffice  for  the  outlay. 

First  Boom  (XVUD.—The  cele- 
brated Wolf  of  the  Capitoly  one  of  the 
most  interesting  relics  of  the  early  arts 
and  history  of  Italy. 

**  And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome ! 
She-wolf  t  whose  brazen>imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art, 
Thou  standest: — Mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild 

teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal  dart, 
And  thy  Ihnbs  black  with  lightning— dost 
thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge 
forget?"— C'/iiWe  iran)W. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
a  recital  of  the  controversies  to  which 
this  specimen  of  ancient  art  has  given 
rise.  Some  authorities  identify  it 
with  the  wolf  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius  and  Livy,  others  regard  it  as  that 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  while  Winckel- 


mann  and  later  antiquaries  confound 
the  two,  and  describe  the  wolf  men- 
tioned by  the  historian  as  the  same 
which  was  struck  with  lightning  in 
the  time  of  the  great  orator.  The  wolf 
mentioned  on  the  authority  of  a  more 
remote  writer,  Fabius  Pictor,  by  Diony- 
sius,  was  an  ancient  work  of  bronze, 
standing  when  he  saw  it.  The  wolf 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  both  in  the  Cati- 
line orations  and  in  his  poem  on  the 
Consulate,  as  a  small  ^t  figure  of 
Bomulus  sucking  the  teat  of  a  wolf 
which  was  struck  with  lightning,  and 
which  his  hearers  remembered  to  have 
seen  in  the  Capitol ;  —  "  Tactus  est 
iUe  etiam  qui  hanc  urbem  condidit 
Bomulus,  quem  inauratum  in  Capitolio 
parvum  atque  lactentem,  uberibus  lu- 
pinis  inhiantem  fuisse  meministis." — 
Catilin.y  iii.  8.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  wolf  of  Cicero  is  not  the  one 
mentioned  by  Dionysius;  while  the 
gUding,  still  traceable  on  that  before 
us,  and  the  fracture  in  the  hind  leg, 
which  to  credulous  eyes  appear  to  have 
been  caused  by  lightning,  have  in- 
duced some  writers  to  regard  it  as  the 
one  alluded  to  by  Cicero  in  the  passage 
above  quoted.  There  is  little  doubt  of 
its  high  antiquity:  the  workmanship 
is  manifestly  of  an  early  period,  at 
least  the  workmanship  of  the  wolf;  for 
the  twins  are  modem.  The  great  diffi- 
culty which  has  arisen  in  the  solution 
of  the  question  is  the  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  antiquaries  respecting 
the  precise  spot  on  which  it  was  dis- 
covered. It  would  lead  us  beyond  our 
limits  to  follow  the  authorities  on  this 
subject ;  but  the  reader  will  find  the 
whole  question  ably  examined  in  Sir 
John  Hobhouse's  note  to  the  pas- 
sage of  Childe  Harold  quoted  above. 
In  regard  to  the  main  fact,  "it  is,** 
he  says,  "  a  mere  conjecture  where 
the  image  was  actually  dug  up ;  and 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  marks  of 
the  gilding  and  of  the  Ughtning  are  a 
better  argument  in  favour  of  its  being 
the  Ciceronian  wolf  than  any  that  can 
be  adduced  for  the  contrary  opinion.  At 
any  rate  it  is  reasonably  selected  in  the 
text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
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teresting  relics  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
is  certconly  the  figure,  if  not  the  very 
animal,  to  which  Yirgil  alludes  in  his 
beautiful  verses : — 

"  *  GemJnos  hnic  nl>era  circnm 
Ladere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
ImpavidcNS :  iUam  tereti  cervice  Tefiexam 
MiUcere  altemos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingufi.' " 

JSneid,  viiL  630. 

JBronze  Sorse  belonging  to  an  eques- 
trian statue,  found  in  1849  in  the 
Yicolo  deUa  Palme,  in  the  Transtevere, 
along  with  the  Vatican  Apoxyomenos 
and  the  JBronze  Bull,  a  massive  frag- 
ment  greatly  injured  and  corroded. 
Colossal  hand  and  footf  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  statue  of  Oommodus  (?) 
the  head  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
courtyard  of  this  palace.  Statue  of  a 
youth  extracting  a  thorn  from  his  foot, 
called  the  Pastore  Marzio,  one  of  the 
finest  original  Q^reek  works.  Head  of 
JL,  Junius  Brutus,  with  the  eyes  in 
enamel,  presented  to  the  City  by  Car- 
dinal Pio  di  Carpi  in  the  16th  centy. 
Diana  Triformis,  a  group  representing 
the  moon,  Diana,  and  Hecate,  each 
having  the  attributes  of  the  crescent, 
the  arrow,  and  the  key.  PqciUator,  a 
graceful  statuette  of  a  domestic  god, 
discovered  near  the  railway  station  in 
1871.  Bronze  vase,  ornamented  with 
nail  heading,  discovered  at  Palestrina, 
and  presented  to  the  city  by  Sig. 
Augusto  Castellani.  A  bronze  finger, 
discovered  near  the  Piazza  Colonna,  a 
gift  of  Marchese  Ferraioli. 

Second  Itoom  (XIX). — Th^  cele- 
brated Bisellium,  magistrate's  seat,  of 
bronze,  inlaid  with  silver,  a  perfect  bijou 
in  its  cla-ss,  discovered  at  S.  Yittorino, 
near  Amitemum,  and  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Sig.  Augusto  Castellani  in 
1873.  Tivo  bronze  fflobes  of  sorere^nty, 
one  held  by  the  hand  already  described, 
and  the  other  belonging  to  the  statue 
of  Trajan  that  originally  stood  on  his 
column.  Sacrificial  tripod,  formerly 
in  the  Chigi  Museum.  Large  i>ase  of 
fluted  bronze,  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  at  Porto  d*Anzio,  in  the  time 
of  Benedict  XIII.;  hancUes  and  foot 


restored.  The  Greek  inscription  on 
the  rim  states  that  it  was  presented  by 
Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  to  a  gym- 
nasium of  the  Eupatorists.  The  two 
words  added  in  italics  are  interpreted 
by  Winckelmann  "  Keep  me  clean." 
A  Camilhis,  one  of  the  young  patricians 
who  had  the  honour  of  assisting  at  the 
sacrifices  j  a  work  of  the  highest  merit. 
Diana  muUimammcsa,  a  marble  statue, 
with  the  head  and  hands  in  bronze. 

Third  Boom  (XX). — ^This  room  con- 
tains a  collection  of  domestic  uten- 
sils in  terra-cotta,  glass,  and  bronze, 
discovered  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  new  qmurters  on  the  Quirinal 
and  Yiminal.  The  collection  is  now 
being  arranged  by  Sig.  B.  Lanciani.* 


GiXIiEBy  OP  PlOTTTBES. 

Although,  as  regards  actual  numbers, 
much  more  extensive  than  the  Pina- 
cotheca  of  the  Yatican  (there  are  about 
230  pictures  in  all),  the  Capitoline 
gallery  is  greatly  inferior  as  regards 
the  value  of  its  contents.  It  has  few 
works,  indeed,  of  first-rate  merit,  the 
greater  number  being  of  a  second  and 
third  class.  It  was  founded  by  Bene- 
dict XIY.  in  the  last  century,  and  is 
open  on  the  same  days,  and  under  the 
same  regulations  as  to  copying,  &c.,  as 
the  Museum.  An  abridged  printed 
catalogue  is  sold  by  the  Custode. 

Staircase  (XYII). — Frescoes  re- 
moved from  the  house  of  M.  Angelo  at 
the  Salita  delle  3  pile,  destroyed  in 
1871.  Avanzino  Eucci,  the  Madonna 
and  Child  with  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul, 
formerly  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Palazzo 
del  Conservation. 

First  Boom, — 2,  Ghiido^  The  Holy 
Spirit  rising  to  Paradise.    6,  F,  Bo' 

*  Observe  a  cftarto*  inlaid  with  reliefs  In 
bronze  repous«&,  discovered  near  the  rly.  station 
— ^a  cinerary  urn  in  oriental  alabaster,  enclosed 
in  a  case  of  lead,  and  put  in  an  earthen  Jar,  dis- 
covered in  the  Piazza  V.  Emanuele— a  collec- 
tion of  etBvotos-^a  collection  of  Etmscan  pottery 
discovered  in  the  earliest  tombs  of  the  Esquiline 
etc. 
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manellii  Santa  Cecilia.  7,  JPietro  da 
Cortona,  The  Triumph  of  Bacchus.  9, 
AVbaniy  A  Magdalene.  10,  L.  Oior- 
danOf  Worshipping  the  Golden  Calf. 

13,  Ouercinoy  St.  John   the   Baptist. 

14,  N,  Poussin,  The  Triumph  of  Mora> 
a  repetition  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Louyre.  16,  ChUdo,  The  Magdalene. 
18,  D.  da  Volterray  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 20,  DomenicMno,  The  Cumsean 
Sibjl,  an  inferior  repetition  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Borghese  gallery.  21, 
F.  Romanelliy  David  with  the  head  of 
Q^oliah.  23,  Mazzolmo  da  Ferrara^  The 
Marriage  of  the  Madonna.  25,  Aff. 
Caracci,  Sketch  of  his  large  picture  of 
the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Ghdlery  at  Bologna.  26,  Tintoretto^  The 
Magdalene,  bearing  the  paiilt-er's  signa- 
ture. 27,  Fra  BartolommeOy  The  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple.  28,  An.  Ca- 
racci, A  copy  of  Corregffio's  picture  of 
St.  Catherine  in  the  Gallery  at  Naples. 
30,  Albani,  A  Holy  Family.  31,  Maria 
Subleffras,  A  copy  in  miniature  of  the 
Magdalene  before  Christ,  painted  by  her 
husband.  32,  33,  An.  Caracci,  Two 
Madonnas.  34,  Ouercino,  The  Sibilla 
Peesica.  36,  F.  Mola,  Hagar  and 
Ishmael.  29,  Dosso  Dossi,  Christ  dis- 
puting with  the  Doctors.  40,  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  Portrait  of  Urban  VIII. 
41,  Foussin,  Orpheus.  42,  Falma  Tec- 
chio.  The  good  Samaritan.  44,  Oau- 
denzio  Ferrari  (?),  Madonna  and  Child. 
46,  Oiacomo  Sassano,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  47,  Fietro  da  Cortona, 
The  Kape  of  the  Sabines.  48,  Lud. 
Caracci,  St.  Francis.  49,  Domenicluno, 
S.  Sebastian.  52,  Sandro  Botticelli,  A 
Virgin,  witli  SS.  Martin  and  Nicholas. 
56,  Aff.  Caracci,  A  Holy  Family.  54, 
56,  Oarofalo,  Sta.  Catherine  and  a  Holy 
Family.  58,  Fietro  da  Cortona,  Iphi- 
genia.  61,  Ouido,  His  own  Portrait. 
61,  Lud,  Caracci,  The  Baptism  of  Our 
Saviour.  62,  Scarsellino,  The  Adorar 
tion  of  the  Magi.  65,  67,  Garqfalo, 
A  Madonna  in  Glory,  and  Sta.  Lucia. 
69,  74,  Oiorgione,  Portraits.  76,  FoL 
di  Cara/oaggio,  Meleager,  in  chiaro- 
scuro. 78,  Francia,  Madonna  and 
Saints,  extremely  doubtful  as  to  the 
master ;  painted,  according  to  the  in- 


scription, in  1513,  for  Alberico  Mala- 
testa.  79, 87,  GHo.  Sellini,  S.  Sebastian, 
and  the  portrait  of  a  Bishop.  80,  Fc- 
lasquez.  His  own  portrait.  89,  Bomulus 
and  Remus.  91,  Ghiido,  A  Sketch  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ascending  to  Paradise. 

Second  Room, — 94,  Q.  Bassano,  The 
Forge  of  Vulcan.  97  and  99,  Chtido^ 
Cleopatra,  and  Lucretia.  198,  Man- 
tegna,  A  Holy  Family.  101,  Fil,  lAppi^ 
Christ  disputmg  with  the  Doctors,  103, 
Domenichino,  Sta.  Barbara.  104,  Maz- 
zolino  da  Ferrara,  The  Infant  Saviour. 
100, 106,  Vandyke,  Portraits  of  persons 
unknown.  108,  Tintoretto,  The  Bap* 
tism  of  Our  Saviour.  109,  OuercinOy 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  114,  TiwtorettOy. 
The  Flagellation.  117,  Ouerdno,  Au' 
gustus  and  Cleopatra.  115,  118,  JScw 
sano,  Christ  driving  the  Dealers  from 
the  Temple,  and  our  Saviour  crowned 
by  God  the  Father.  119,  122,  125, 
lAJid,  Caracci,  St.  Sebastian,  a  Holy 
Family,  and  St.  Francis.  124,  Titian, 
The  Baptism  of  Christ,  with  the  painter's 
portrait  in  profile.  126,  Qttercino,  St. 
Matthew.  127,  Ferugino,  A  Madonna 
and  Child.  128,  3f.  Caravaggio,  A  for- 
tune-teller. 131,  Ouido,  Christ  and  St. 
John.  132, 136,  Oio.  Bellini,  Portraits, 
the  first  supposed  to  be  his  own.  133 
and  135,  An.  Caracci,  Madonnas  with 
St.  Francis ;  134,  Portrait  of  Michel 
Angelo,  formerly  attributed  to  himself. 
137,  Domenichino,  Hercules,  with  a 
Landscape.  139,  Oio.  BeUini,  St.  Ber- 
nard. 142,  Alhani,  The  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin.  143,  GuEBCiNO,  Santa  Petro- 
nilla,  considered  as  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  master,  and  certainly 
the  chef-d'oBuvre  of  the  Gbllery  of  the 
CapitoL  The  lower  part  of  this  large 
composition  represents  the  grave  of 
the  martyr,  where  her  body  is  shown  to 
Flaccus,  a  Boman  Senator,  to  whom  she 
had  been  betrothed :  in  the  upper  part 
the  Saint  is  ascending  to  heaven.  This 
picture  formerly  stood  in  St.  Peter's, 
where  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  copy  in 
mosaic,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful &csimiles  in  that  branch  of  copying. 
147,  Andrea  Sacchi,  A  Holy  Family. 
148, 149,  P.  Veronete,  Peace  and  Hope, 
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154,  Id,,  The  Magdalene.  123,  Gaw 
denzio  JFerrari,  The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery.  150,  Oiulio  Romano^  The 
Fomarina.  151,  ScarsellinOj  The  Flight 
into  Egypt.  153,  Cav.  Arpino,  Diana. 
157,  6^«^»o  JSomono,  Judith.  159,162, 
Teodaney  Two  peasants.  161, 164, 166, 
OarqfalOf  The  Annunciation,  and  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  Gloij.  163, 
Ghmdemio  Ferrarif  Chiist  in  the  cradle. 
169,  Carlo  Cfignardy  A  Madonna  and 
Child.  170,  Claude,  Adouhtfiil  land- 
scape. 175,  177,  178,  Ouidoy  Small 
pictures  attnhuted  to.  176,  Untoretto, 
The  Crowning  with  Thorns.  180,  7^- 
tian(?)y  The  Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery. 188,  Ghtido,  Europa.  189,  Scar- 
seUinOy  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
190,  Pietro  da  CoHona,  The  Defeat  of 
Darius  at  Arbela.  193,  Jyud.  Carcuxi, 
Santa  Cecilia.  193,  P.  Veronese,  The 
Ascension.  196,  Cola  <f  Amatrice 
(a  rare  master  at  Borne),  The  Assump- 
tion, and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin. 
200  and  204,  Qa/rofalo,  A  Madonna 
with  certain  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
and  the  'Adoration  of  the  MagL  203, 
206,  Polemhwrg,  Landscapes.  208 
to  217,  &,  VanmtelU,  Views  of  the 
Ponte  Sisto,  of  Monte  Cavallo,  of  the 
Ponte  Botto,  of  the  Castel  Sant'  Angelo, 
and  other  monuments  at  Home.  218, 
JFl  Mola,  Dayid  and  Nathan.  222, 
Bassaiu),  Christ  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee.  223  and  224,  P.  Ve- 
ronese,  SS.  Manr  and  Anna  with  Angels. 
The  Bape  of  Europa,  a  repetition  of 
the  picture  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice.  228,  Luca  Cambiaei,  A  Virgin 
and  Child. 

The  pictures  formerly  in  the  Secret 
Cabinet  at  the  Capitol  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke's,  and  are  noticed  there. 


MUSETTH  07  THE  CaPZTOL. 

The  building  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
piazza,  opposite  to  the  palace  of  the 
Consenrators,  contains  the  Museo  Capi- 
toUno,  or  Gallery  of  Sculpture.  It  was 
begun  by  Clement  XII.,  and  aug- 
mented by  Benedict  XIV.,  Clement 


XIII.,  Pius  VT.,  Pius  VII.,  and  Leo 
XII.  It  is.  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection, although  much  less  eztensire 
than  that  of  the  Vatican.  The  old  cata- 
logue, no  longer  sold,  is  very  imperfect : 
a  new  one  is  in  preparation.  At  the 
bottom  of  the.  Court  (6)  is  the  colossal 
recumbent  statue  of  the  Ocean,  known 
by  the  popular  name  of  Marforio,  de- 
rived from  its  having  stood  in  the  Fo- 
rum of  Mars  (Martis  Forum)  near  the 
Capitol,  and  celebrated  as  having  had 
pasted  on  it  the  replies  to  the  satirical 
witticisms  of  Pasquin.  The  2  sarco- 
phagi on  either  side  (a,  h)  in  marble, 
with  Christian  emblems,  one  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  Licentius,  who  died 
A.D.  406,  during  the  Consulate  of 
Arcadius  and  Anicius  Probus,  and  the 
other,  of  nearly  the  same  period,  be- 
longing to  the  public  orator  {Jthztor 
Urbis),  Flavius  Magnus,  were  disco- 
vered under  the  basilica  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo fiiori  le  Mura.  Built  into  the 
side  wall  are  consular  fasces  in  relief 
and  many  inscriptions,  mostly  relating 
to  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  discovered 
in  1751,  outside  the  Porta  Salara,  in 
the  Vigna  del  Cinque.  Two  Satyrs,  in 
form  of  Telamones,  discovered  about 
1562  in  the  Piazzetta  del  Satin,  near 
the  Theatre  of  Pompey.  Fluted  sar- 
cophagus of  Aurelia  Extficata,  found 
in  the  catacombs  of  S.  Sebastian  in 
1744.  Sarcophagus,  with  boar  and 
deer  hunts  on  the  frieze,  from  the 
same  catacombs.  In  the  Lower  Cor- 
ridor  (3)  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
are  the  following  objects : — 1.  En- 
dymion  and  his  dog,  found  in  the  Via 
Merulana,  hands  and  arms  restored.  2. 
Apollo,  a  semi-colossal  torso,  found  in 
the  Villa  Palombara,  on  the  Esquiline. 
3.  Colossal  statue  of  Minerva.  4.  Frag- 
ment of  a  statue  of  Hercules  with  the 
Hydra,  belonging  to  the  statue  No.  32, 
and  discovered  after  its  restoration  by 
Algardi.  5.  Portrait  statue  of  a  Boman 
lady;  head  antique,  but  adapted.  6. 
Sarcophagus,  with  Bacchanalian  reliefs, 
from  the  monastery  of  Campo  Marzio. 
7.  Apollo.  8.  A  bas-relief  of  a  Boman 
province,  discovered,  with  many  others, 
in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra.     9.  Colossal 
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1.  Portico,  on  Piazza. 

2.  Entrance  from  dittoi 

3.  Lower  Corridor. 

4.  Hall  of  Mythras. 

head  of  Cybele,  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa.  11,  Captiye  Dacian  king,  in  pava- 
nozzetto  marble,  a  fragment  of  one  of 
the  statues  on  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tine.  13.  Colossal  statue  of  Faustina  the 
elder,  discovered  under  the  rlwy.  stat. 
14.  Fragment  of  a  bas-relief,  with  a 
Sow,  from  theYiaAppia.  22.  Diana, 
greatly  restored.  25.  Polyphemus,  a 
group  of  doubtful  antiquity,  restored 
as  the  god  Pan.  26.  Mercury,  bought 
for  the  Museum  in  1816.  27.  Sarco- 
phagus, with  the  portrait  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  the  recumbent  figures  of 
Ceres  and  Oceanus.  It  formerly  ex- 
isted on  the  staircase  of  the  Aracoeli. 
28.  Hadrian,  in  sacrificial  costume, 
discovered  in  the  16th  centy.,  near  S. 
Stefano  Kotondo ;  left  hand  restored. 

31.  The  Cyprian  Mars,  found  on  the 
Aventine;  the  torso  is  antique,  and 
elaborately  sculptured.  The  modem 
restorations    are  out    of   proportion. 

32.  Hercules  killing  the  Hydra,  dis- 
covered at  S.  Agnese,  on  the  Via  No- 
mentana,  and  restored  by  Algardy, 
before  the  discovery  of  the  original  left 
leg  with  the  Hydra,  described  under  No. 
4.    Near  this  is  a  portion  of  a  colossal 
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A!.  A"  Marbles,  chiefly  inscrlptioils. 

5.  Halls  of  the  Urns. 

6.  Hemicycle  and  Statne  of  Marforio. 


statue  in  red  porphyry.  There  are 
several  fragments  of  the  bases  and  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  from  the  Temple  of 
Concord  in  this  vestibule,  which  will 
interest  the  architect,  from  the  elabo- 
rate manner  in  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted; and  the  pedestals  supporting 
Nos.  15  and  16  found  near  the  Pyramid 
of  Caius  Ceestius  (see  p.  81),  with  in- 
scriptions relative  to  its  erection,  with 
the  names  of  his  .heirs,  M,  Valerius, 
Messalla  Corvinus,  P.  Butilius  Lupus, 
Junius  Silanus,  L.  Pontius  Mela,  B. 
Marius  Niger,  and  M.  Agrippa,  names 
well  known  in  history.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  corridor,  on  the  1.,  is  the 

SaU  of  Mythras,  so  called  from 
the  monuments  relating  to  the  worship 
of  that  divinity,  deposited  here  after 
the  removal  of  the  collection  of  bronzes 
to  the  Palazzo  de*  Conservatori.  Be- 
ginning from  the  left,  Ohs.  a  Mythriac 
bas-refief,  discovered  in  1874,  opposite 
the  ch.  of  St.  Pietro  e  Marcellino,  on 
the  Via  MeruLana,  originally  gilt  and 
painted.  Mythraic  bas-refief  in  tra- 
vertine, with  inscription,  found  in  the 
Vid  di  Borgo  S.  Agata.    Mythraic  bas- 
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reKef  in  marble,  found  in  1872,  in 
making  the  new  ascent  to  the  Capitol. 
CrToup  of  Mythras  sacrificing  the  Bull 
(temporarily  placed  in  the  adjoining 
room),  found  in  1874,  opposite  the  ch, 
of  St.  Pietro  e  Marcellino,  on  the  Via 
Merulana.  Trapezophori,  ornamented 
with  Grecian  acanthus  leayes,  a  gift  of 
Sig.  Augusto  Castallani.  Sarcophagus, 
with  bas-reliefs,  representing  Tritons 
and  Nereids  carrying  souls  in  their 
arms,  found  in  1874,  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  west  wing  of  the 
Cemetery  of  S.  Lorenzo.  A  niche  in 
marble  with  a  sitting  statuette  of  the 
Earth,  discovered  in  the  same  spot  in 
1870.  On  the  niche  is  placed  a  beau- 
tiful cinerary  um  of  Oriental  alabaster, 
discovered  in  the  same  spot  in  1859. 
Muted  Sarcophagus,  found  on  the  Via 
Nomentana,  near  the  ViUa  Beinach, 
in  1873. 

HaU  No,  II. — On  the  walls  are  in- 
serted many  inscriptions  and  fragments, 
bequeathed  to  the  Museum  by  Sarti. 
The  inscription  No.  15,  discovered  on  the 
Pincian  BtiU,  in  1868,  is  particularly 
interesting,  as  showing  that  the  hill 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Acilii 
Glabriones,  and  was  kept  as  a  garden. 
9.  Peperino  base  of  a  statue,  found  in 
1867,  on  the  site  of  the  portico  of  Phi- 
lippus,  near  the  Piazza  Tartaruga.  It 
bears  the  name  of  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
the  conqueror  of  Epirus.  11.  Peperino 
base  of  a  votive  offering  made  to 
Hercules  by  M.  Minucius,  during  the 
2nd  Pimic  War.  18.  Monumental 
cippus,  discovered  in  1866,  in  the 
Campo  Verano,  or  extramural  ceme- 
tery, and  bearing  the  name  of  a  freed* 
man  of  the  Sabinii  Verani.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  stands  the  celebrated 
Sarcophagus  of  Vicovaro,  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  'of  that  town  in 
1870,  and  one  of  the  largest  monolithic 
masses  known.  The  bas-relief  repre- 
sents the  Caledonian  hunt. 

Kail  No.  III. — On  the  walls  are 
inserted  inscriptions  from  the  Sarti  and 
Melchiorri  collections,  among  which  one 
belonging  to  Septicius,  a  wreath-maker 


from  the  Sacra  Via,  and  another  belong- 
ing to  Cacius,  a  money-changer,  from 
the  Basilica  Julia.  The  Mosaic  Tables, 
placed  against  the  wall,  were  removed, 
in  1869,  from  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
called  Ad  Duos  Dotnos,  in  the  Vicolo 
Sterrato,  near  S.  Niccolo  da  Tolentino. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  stands  the 
sepulchral  cippus  of  Q.  Sulpicius 
Maximus,  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  who 
won  the  prsemiimi  for  Greek  poetry 
against  52  competitors,  in  the  third 
celebration  of  the  A^on  Capttolmas^ 
instituted  by  Domitian,  in  i..D.  86. 
His  fine  composition,  the  subject  of 
which  is,  "  How  Jupiter  reproached 
the  Sun  for  entrusting  his  chariot  to 
Phaeton,"  is  engraved  on  each  side  of 
his  portrait.  This  interesting  monu- 
ment was  discovered  in  1871,  in  pulling 
down  the  old  Porta  Salaria. 

JSalU  of  the  Urns  (5, 5',  5")  .—At  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  ground  floor 
corridor  are  3  rooms,  containing  a  series 
of  Imperial  and  Consular  inscriptions, 
arranged  on  the  walls,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  and  some  interest- 
ing specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.  In 
the  first  room  (6),  a  square  altar  of 
Ghreek  marble  (c),  found  at  Albano, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Labours  of 
Hercules,  in  the  best  Greek  style,  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  upon  it 
is  a  curious  statue  of  an  old  drunken 
Silenus  supporting  a  wine-skin,  from 
which  water  poured  into  a  fountain. 
It  was  discovered  in  June  1874,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Macao.  On  the  shelf  round 
the  hall  are  several  unknown  busts,  of 
no  artistic  value.  In  the  2nd  room  (5'), 
called  the  Sail  of  the  Sarcophagus^  is 
a  sarcophagus  (d)  discovered  in  1829, 
in  the  Vigna  Ammendola,  at  the  2nd 
milestone  on  the  Appian  Way;  the 
bas-reliefs  in  front  represent  a  com- 
bat between  the  Gauls  and  Komans, 
in  which  the  former  are  represented 
with  cords  round  their  necks,  as  on 
the  statue  of  the  Dying  Gladiator. 
The  Gaulish  chief  in  the  foreground, 
in  the  act  of  killing  himself,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Ancorestus,  defeated  in 
A.TJ.c.  417  by  the  Consul  Atilius  Begu- 
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lus.  In  this  same  room  is  a  sepul- 
chral cippus  (No.  13)  of  T.  StatUius 
Aper,  measurer  of  the  public  build* 
ings,  with  reliefs  in  which  th^  com- 
passes, the  plummet,  a  measiire  of 
length,  and  yarious  instruments  of  his 
profession,  are  introduced.  The  latter 
shows  that  the  ancient  Koman  foot, 
divided  into  16  parts,  was  not  quite 
12  English  inches  (11*59)  in  length.  A 
2dilliariumf  marked  YII.,  of  the  reign 
of  Maxentius.  On  the  back  of  the 
stump  is  a  Ghreek  inscription,  with  the 
name  of  Annia  Begilla,  the  wife  of 
Herodes  Atticus.  Found  near  the 
ch.  of  S.  Eusebio.  The  walls  of  this 
room  are  covered  with  a  series  of  in- 
scriptions, extending  &om  the  time  of 
Nero  to  Honorius  and  Yalentinian.  (7) 
Monumental  cippus  of  Bathjllus,  a 
celebrated  actor  of  the  Augustan  age, 
discovered  in  the  Columbarium  of  the 
liberti  of  Livia  on  the  Appian.  The 
head  has  been  carelessly  restored  as 
that  of  a  youth,  although  the  original 
one,  representing  BathyUus  in  advanced 
age,  was  discovered  at  the  same  time, 
and  bought  by  Ficoroni.  In  the  3rd 
room  (5")  the  most  remarkable  object 
is  the  fine  sarcophagus  (7)  (e),  cele- 
brated  for  its  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing the  history  of  Achilles ;  uie  sub- 
ject in  front  is  the  dispute  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon  about  Briseis, 
the  opening  scene  of  the  Iliad ;  on  the 
rt.  sits  Agamemnon  on  his  throne,  and 
on  the  1.  an  aged  personage,  Nestor  or 
Ghalcas,  whilst  in  the  foreground  is  a 
group  of  Achilles  drawing  his  sword 
to  avenge  the  wrong  inflicted  on  him, 
whilst  Briseis  and  Minerva  persuade 
him  to  resheath  it ;  the  other  figures  are 
of  Ulysses  and  Diomed.  On  one  of  the 
end  sides  is  AchiUes  with  the  daughters 
of  Lycomedes,  and  his  departure  from 
Scyros;  and  on  the  other  the  Grreek 
chieftains  at  Troy  begging  him  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Patroclus.  At  the  back 
but  more  roughly  executed,  is  Priam 
interceding  for  the  body  of  Hector. 
This  interesting  urn  was  found  in  the 
tumulus  called  the  Monte  del  Grano, 
3  m.  from  the  modem  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  on  the  road  to  Frascati.    The  \ 


Portland  Vase,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  found  inside  of  it,  and 
contained  the  ashes  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  tomb  was  erected.  The 
2  figures  on  the  lid  of  the  sarco- 
phagus have  been  called  Alexander 
Severus  and  Mammsea  his  mother, 
but  without  any  kind  of  authority. 
A  sitting  statue  of  Pluto  with  Cer- 
berus, found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Several  early  Christian  inscriptions  from 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Costanza  are 
let  into  the  walls  of  this  room.  A 
good  Boman  mosaic  of  a  Uon  sur- 
rounded by  Cupids,  with  a  male  figure 
standing  by  and  spinning,  allegorical 
probably  to  the  story  of  Hercules  con- 
quered by  Love.  This  finely  worked 
mosaic  was  discovered  in  the  woods  of 
Porto  d'Anzio  in  1749.  The  circular 
bas-relief  called  the  Shield  of  Achilles, 
from  representing  events  in  the  hfe  of 
that  hero,  formed  a  part  of  one  of  the 
Ambones  in  the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Cosli, 
which  explams  why  there  is  a  medieval 
mosaic  in  the  centre,  a  work  of  the  Cos- 
mati.  6.  An  ^dicula,  consecrated  to 
the  Palmyrene  divinities,  Aglibolus  and 
Malecbelus,  with  inscriptions  in  Greek 
and  Palmyrene  characters,  brought 
from  the  Villa  Guistiniani,  on  the 
Cffilian.  8.  Votive  altar  to  the  Sun, 
with  inscription  in  Palmyrene.  10. 
Archigallus,  or  high'priest  of  Cybele, 
&  bas-relief  found  at  Civita  Lavinia  in 
1736.  Fragments  of  Palmyrene  in- 
scriptions, discovered  by  Guich,  in  1854, 
outside  Porta  Portese. 

Staircase  (7). — On  the  walls  of  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  halls 
of  the  Museiun  are  the  fragments  of 
the  celebrated  PiafUa  Capitolinaf  the 
ground-plan  of  ancient  Borne  en- 
graved on  marble,  found  by  Antonio 
Dosi  da  S.  Geminiano  in  the  time  of 
Paul  III.,  in  the  garden  behind  the  ch. 
of  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano,on  the  area  of  the 
forum  of  Peace.  The  plan  was  engraved 
xmder  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
whose  names  are  preserved  on  one  of 
the  slabs.  These  fragments,  in  26  com- 
partments, are  of  great  value  to  the 
Boman  topographer,  and  have    more 
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1,  Stain,  Ptanta  Capitollna.*) 

8.  Upper  Corridor. 

9.  Hall  of  Dying  Gladiator. 

10.  Hall  of  the  Faun. 

11.  Saloon.; 

than  onoe  enabled  him  to  throw  light  on 
disputed  questionfl  connected  -with  the 
position  of  several  monuments.  One  of 
the  most  perfect  fragments  contains  a 
large  portion  of  the  ground-plan  of 
the  Theatre  of  Pompey ;  another  of  the 
Portico  of  OctaTia,  Mrith  the  Temples 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno  within  that  en- 
closure ;  a  third  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia ; 
and  a  fourth  of  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  with  the  names  annexed.  A 
further  portion  was  discovered  in  1867 
in  the  same  place  by  Sig.  Tocco,  on 
which  the  plan  of  the  portico  of  Livia 
is  engraved. 

The  Gallery  (8).— At  the  top  of 
th^  staircase  are  2  find j •preserved 
busts  (1  and  3)  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Septimius  Severus,  discovered,  the  first 
at  Lanuvium,  now  Givita  Lavinia,  in 
1701,  the  second  at  Porte  d*Anzio. 
The  walls  of  the  gallery  are  covered 
with  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  Co- 
lumbaria on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
especially  in  that  of  the  freedmen  of 
Livia ;  many  of  which  are  very  curious 


12.  Hall  of  Illustrious  Men. 

13.  Hall  of  the  Emperors. 

14.  Reserved  Cabinet. . 
16.  Hall  of  the  Doves.  " 


as  conveying  the  names  of  persons  at- 
tached to  the  imperial  household  of  the 
Augustan  age,  and  especially  the  desig- 
nation of  their  occupations,  &c.  Among 
the  busts  and  statues  are  the  following : 
— ^2.  Bust  of  Faustina,  wife  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  5.  Silenus.  10.  A  curious 
sepulchral  relief:  the  deceased  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  act  of  making 
his  wilL  12.  Satyr  playing  on  a  flute, 
found  in  1749  in  the  vineyard  of  SS. 
Gosma  e  Damiano  on  the  Aventine. 
13.  An  antique  repetition  of  the  Onpid 
of  JPrcuciteleSy  from  Hadrian's  villa,  of 
which  we  have  already  noticed  others 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican.  16. 
Statue  of  Trajanus  Dedns.  19.  Seated 
statue  of  a  Koman  lady  and  cMld,  com- 
monly called  Agrippina  and  Nero.  20. 
An  old  drunken  Bacchante,  perhaps  a 
replica  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Myron, 
found  in  theYia  Nomentana.  21.  Marcus 
Aurelius.  23.  A  laughing  Bacchus. 
24.  Portrait  statue,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Jnliaj  daughter  of  Titus,  dis- 
covered near  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano. 
27.  Head  of  Mythras  or  Atys.      28. 
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Sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Bape  of  Proserpine.  29.  An  octagonal 
cinerary  urn,  with  7  finely-sculptured 
Cupids,  in  relief.  32.  Euterpe,  a  graceful 
statuette  from  Hadrian's  yilla.  33.  A 
Satyr  playing  on  the  flute,  found  in 
1749,  on  the  Ayentine,  with  No.  12. 
36.  Torso  of  the  Discobolus  of  Myron, 
wrongly  restored  byMonot  as  a  wounded 
warrior,  37.  A  wine-rase,  with  satyrs 
and  bacchantes  in  low  reUef.  38.  Co- 
lossal bust  of  Juno,  grand,  beautiful, 
and  finely  preserved.  40.  Torso  of  a 
youth;  restored  as  one  of  the  Niobids. 
41.  Torso  of  a  Psyche,  restored  as  one 
of  the  Niobids.  42.  The  Delia  Valle 
bust  of  Jupiter,  so  called  from  the 
family  to  whom  it  belonged.  44.  Diana 
Luciiera,  found  on  the  Appian  Way, 
with  No.  24.  48.  Sarcophagus,  with 
bas-rehefs  of  the  birth  and  education 
of  Bacchus,  a  highly  interesting  work, 
brought  from  the  ch.  of  S.  Biagio,  at 
Nepi.  53.  Psyche  with  the  wings  of 
a  butterfly,  from  Hadrian's  yilla.  54. 
Bust  of  Antinous.  55..  Yenus.  56. 
A  sitting  female ;  the  drapery,  though 
coarsely  executed,  has  considerable 
grandeur  of  stjle,  found  in  the  yicinity 
of  S.  Gregorio  on  the  Ceelian.  57. 
Hermes  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  59.  Ceres. 
62.  Bust  of  Tiberius.  63.  Bacchus, 
with  a  panther.  64.  Good  statue  of 
Jupiter,  with  the  eagle,  found  in  1750 
at  Porto  d'Anzio.-  On  the  altar  under- 
neath is  a  bas-relief  of  the  history  of  the 
yestal  Quinctia,  found  under  Clement 
XI.  at  la  Marmorata.  65.  Jupiter 
Serapis.  67*  Bust  of  Hadrian,  the 
mask  in  alabaster.  70.  Bust  of  Corn- 
modus,  young.  71.  Minerya,  found  at 
Yelletri.  73.  Silenus.  74.  Domitius 
.^nobarbus,  father  of  Nero.  75.  Cara- 
calla.  76.  The  fine  marble  yase  which 
formerly  gaye  the  name  of  "Hall  of 
the  Vase  "  to  the  next  room,  in  which 
it  stood.  It  was  found  near  the  tomb 
of  CsecUia  Metella,  in  the  Yigna  Ciocia- 
porci  in  1680.  It  stands  on  a  circular 
altar,  with  bas-reUefs  of  12  diyinities, 
found  at  Nettuno,  considered  by  some 
as  a  specimen  of  Etruscan  art,  and  by 
others  as  an  example  of  the  early  Greek 
style.    The  diyinities  are  arranged  in 


the  following  order: — ^1.  Jupiter;  2. 
Juno ;  3.  Minerya ;  4.  Hercules ;  5. 
Apollo;  6.  Diana;  7.  Mars;  8.  Venus; 
9.  Vesta ;  10.  Mercury ;  11.  Neptune ; 
12.  Vulcan. 

Sail  of  the  l^ing  Gladiator  (9). — 
Nearly  all  the  sculptures  in  this  hall 
are  of  the  highest  order  as  works  of 
art,  the  greater  part  of  which,  haying 
been  carried  to  Paris  in  1796,  were 
brought  back  here  in  1816.  The  first 
is  the  celebrated  figure  from,  which  it 
deriyes  its  name  :  —  1.  The  Dying- 
Gladiatob  (a).  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  wonderful  figure  is  a  Gaul, 
probably  a  GtiuUsh  herald,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  by  the  most  emi- 
nent modem  sculptors  that  it  formed 
one  of  a  series  of  figures  illustrat- 
ing the  incursion  of  the  Guuls  into 
Greece.  The  cord  round  the  neck  is 
seen  as  one  of  the  distinctiye  characters 
of  the  Gauls  in  the  bas-relief  on  the 
sarcophagus  found  on  the  Via  Appia, 
and  noticed  under  that  head,  and  the 
horn  has  been  considered  conclusiye  as 
to  the  office  of  the  herald.  Montfaucon 
and  Maflei  supposed  it  to  be  the  statue 
by  Cresilas,  the  contemporary  of  Phi- 
dias, which  Pliny  describes  as  "  a 
wownded  man  dying,  who  perfectly  ex- 
pressed how  much  life  was  remain- 
ing in  him."  (N.  H.,  xxiy.  8,  §  74.) 
But  that  masterpiece  was  of  bronze, 
and,  if  the  present  statue  be  considered 
to  agree  with  Pliny's  description,  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  copy.  The  rt. 
arm  and  the  toes  of  both  feet  haye  been 
admirably  restored. 

"I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  huid — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing 

slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him— he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  luiil'd  the 

wretdi  who  won. 

**  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not— his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away. 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  I^ube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
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There  was  their  Dflclan  mother^he,  their  sire, 

Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 

All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood—shall  he  ex* 

plre. 
And  miavenged?   Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut 

your  ire  I "  ChUde  Harold. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  critics,  John 
Bell,  describes  the  anatomy  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator  as  perfect  in  every 
respect.  '*It  is,"  he  says,  ''a  most 
tragical  and  touching  representation, 
and  no  one  can  meditate  upon  it  with- 
out the  most  melancholy  feelings.  Of 
all  proofs  this  is  the  surest  of  the  effect 
produced  by  art.  Although  not  colossal, 
the  proportions  are  beyond  life,  perhaps 
7  feet ;  and  yet  from  its  symmetry  it 
does  not  appear  larger  than  life.  The 
forms  are  full,  round,  and  manly ;  the 
visage  mournful;  the  lip  yiel(£ng  to 
the  effect  of  pain ;  the  eye  deepened  by 
despair;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  a 
Uttle  wrinkled ;  the  hair  clotted  in  thick 
sharp-pointed  looks,  as  if  from  the  sweat 
of  fight  and  exhausted  strength;  the 
body  large ;  the  shoulders  square ;  the 
balance  well  preserved  by  the  hand 
on  which  he  rests;  the  limbs  finely 
rounded;  the  joints  alone  are  slender 
and  fine.  Ko  affectation  of  anatomy 
here ;  not  a  muscle  to  be  distinguished, 
yet  the  general  forms  perfect  as  if  they 
were  expressed.  The  only  anatomical 
feature  discernible  is  that  of  full  and 
turgid  veins,  yet  not  ostentatiously  ob- 
truded, but  seen  slightly  along  the  front 
of  the  arms  and  ankles,  giving,  like  the 
clotted  hair,  proof  of  violent  exertion. 
The  singular  art  of  the  sculptor  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  discerned  in  the  extended 
leg :  by  a  less  skilful  hand  the  posture 
might  have  appeared  constrained ;  but 
here,  true  to  nature,  the  limbs  are  seen 
gently  yielding,  bending  from  languor, 
the  knee  srnlung  from  weakness,  and 
the  thigh  and  ankle-joint  pushed  out  to 
support  it.  The  forms  of  the  Dying 
Gladiator  are  not  ideal  or  exquisite, 
like  the  Apollo;  it  is  all  nature,  all 
feeling."  It  was  found  among  the 
ruins  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and 
was  for  some  time  in. the* gallery  at 
the  Villa  Ludovisi;  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XII.  It  is  h^hly  pro- 
bable that  it  made  one  group  with 


the  so-called  Arria  and  Pcetus  of  the 
Ludovifii  Collection,  not  only  from 
the  fact  of  their  being  discovered  in 
the  same  place,  but  for  the  great  simi- 
larity of  the  workmanship  and  details. 
2.  Apollo  with  a  lyre,  or  the  Lycian 
Apollo,  found  at  the  Solfatara,  on  the 
road  to  Tivoli.  3.  A  Boman  Matron, 
as  Priestess,  with  a  consecrated  vessel 
in  her  hand,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa. 
4.  Ariadne,  a  fine  bust.  5.  The  Ama- 
zon, one  of  the  grandest  figures  of  its 
class — much  finer  than  the  repetition  in 
the  Vatican,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa. 
6.  Atys,  commonly  called  Alexander 
the  Great.  7.  Colossal  statue  of  Juno 
or  Ceres,  known  as  the  Juno  of  the 
Capitol.  9.  Bust  of  Junius  Brutus. 
10.  Isis,  called  also  Electra  or  Pan- 
dora. 11.  Portrait  statue  of  a  lady, 
commonly  called  Flora,  discovered  in 
1744  at  Hadrian's  villa,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  museum.  13.  The  An- 
TiNOUS  of  the  Capitol,  found  also 
in  Hadrian's  villa.  This  exquisite  sta- 
tue has  comyianded  the  admiration  of 
all  critics  by  its  exceeding  beauty.  "In 
the  Antinous,"  says  John  Bell,  "the 
anatomist  would  look  in  vain  to  detect 
even  the  slightest  mistake  or  miscon- 
ception ;  yet  such  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  whole  composition,  so  fine  and  un- 
dulating the  forms,  that  a  trifling  error 
would  appear  as  a  gross  fftult.  Every 
part  is  equally  perfect :  the  bend  of  the 
head  and  declining  of  the  neck  most 
graceful ;  the  shoulders  manly  and  large 
without  clumsiness ;  the  belly  long  and 
flat,  yet  not  disfigured  by  leanness ;  the 
swell  of  the  broad  chest  under  the  arm 
admirable;  the  limbs  finely  tapered; 
the  ease  and  play  of  the  disengaged  leg 
wonderful,  having  a  serpentine  curve 
arising  from  an  accurate  observance  of 
the  gentle  bending  of  the  knee,  the 
half  turning  of  the  ankle,  and  the  elastic 
yielding  natural  to  the  relaxed  state  in 
that  position  from  the  many  joints  of 
those  parts."  The  statue  contains  on 
the  rt.  leg  a  red  stain ;  and  a  smaller 
one  on  the  breast,  produced  by  iron. 
15.  A  repetition  of  theFAUN  op  Praxi- 
teles. We  have  already  noticed  others 
in  the  Vatican ;  this  is  the  most  beau- 
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tiful  of  all ;  the  arms  and  feet  are  re- 
stored; it  was  found,  in  1701,  near 
Civita  Lavinia,  on  the  site  of  a  Boman 
villa.  16.  Q-irl  protecting  a  dove. 
17.  A  good  statue  of  Zeno,  found  at 
Civita  Lavinia,  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  A  large  column  of 
the  finest  variety  of  white  Oriental  ala- 
baster: it  was  found  at  the  Marmo- 
rata,  or  quay,  on  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Aventine,  where  the  marbles 
were  landed. 

Sail  of  the  Faun  (10). — On  the  wall 
is  the  celebrated  Table  of  Bronze,  in- 
scribed with  part  of  the  Lex  Begia,  or 
the  Decree  of  the  Senate  conferring 
the  imperial  power  on  Vespasian.  On 
this  table  Cola  di  Bienzi  expounded 
to  his  followers  the  power  and  rights 
of  the  Boman  people.  It  was  found 
near  the  Lateran.  The  reliefs  on 
the  walls  occur  in  the  following 
order :  —  Four  cars  drawn  by  ele- 
phants, leopards,  deer,  and  sheep,  led 
by  Cupids,  with  the  attributes  of  Apollo, 
Bacchus,  and  Mercury.  Front  of  a 
Christian  sarcophagus,  representing  Cu- 
pids employed  in  the  operations  of  the 
vintage.  1.  The  celebrated  *Faun  (c) 
in  rosso  antico,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa  in  1736,  valuable  not  only  for  the 
rare  material  but  for  its  fine  sculpture : 
it  stands  on  an  altar  dedicated  to  Se- 
rapis,  by  Scipio  Orfitus,  found  m  1745 
on  the  Appian  Way,  near  S.  Sebastian. 
3.  Colossu  head  of  Hercules,  on  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Neptune.  6.  A  fine 
colossal  head  of  Bacchus,  also  on  a 
rostral  altar.  7.  This  altar,  dedicated 
to  Neptune,  and  the  2  preceding  to 
Tranquilitas  and  the  Winds,  were 
found  in  clearing  the  harbour  of  Porto 
d' Anzio,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
votive  ofierings  from  sailors.  13.  Sar- 
cophagus, with  bas-reliefs  representing 
the  story  of  Diana  and  l^ndymion,  found 
under  Clement  XI.  in  the  ch.  of  S. 
Eustachio.  14.  Unknown  bust,  on  a 
votive  altar  to  Isis,  found  in  1719  near 
the  ch.  of  La  Minerva.  15.  The  boy 
with  a. comic  mask,  luU  of  nature,  and 
very  fine  as  a  work  of  art.  20.  Isis, 
restored  with  a  head  of  Juno.    21.  A 


repetition  of  the  boy  and  goose  in  the 
gcdlery  of  the  Vatican,  but  inferior  in 
execution,  found  in  1741  between  the 
Lateran  and  S.  Croce  in  Gherusalemme; 
the  altar  beneath  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
Sun.  26.  Sarcophagus  (6),  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  battle  of  Theseus  and  the 
Amazons,  among  which  is  a  group  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  representing  a 
soldier  dragging  an  Amazon  from  her 
horse,  whUe  another  seizes  his  hand 
and  intercedes  for  her  companion.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Flaxman  in  his  lectures 
as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  ^ 
reliefs ;  on  the  lid  is  another  fine  group 
of  mourning  Amazons.  This  fine  Sarco- 
phagus was  found  near  Torre  Salona,  on 
the  Via  Collatina.  Upon  the  walls  are 
numerous  Boman  inscriptions,  with  an 
interesting  series  of  the  Signa  Tegu- 
laHa,  or  private  marks  of  the  Boman 
brick-makers. 

The  Saloon  (11),  (a  fine  room,  with 
a  heavy  painted  and  gilt  roof,  in  sunk 
panels,  of  the  time  of  Innocent  X.). — 
The  2  fluted  columns  otportasanta  mar- 
ble on  each  side  of  the  niche  in  this  saloon 
were  found  near  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella.  The  2  Victories  which  sup- 
port the  arms  of  Clement  XIL  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Arch 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Corso.  In 
the  middle  of  the  hall  are — 1.  Jupiter 
( f),  in  black  marble,  on  a  circular 
altar  found  at  Porto  d' Anzio.  2  and 
4.  The  beautiful  centaurs  in  hiffio- 
morato  (jjg)^  amongst  the  fine  works 
of  ancient  sculpture  in  Bome,  were 
foimd  in  Hadrian's  villa  in  1736  by 
Furietti.  On  the  base  are  the  names 
of  the  sculptors,  Aristeas  and  Paphias 
of  Aphrodisium.  A  colossal  statue  of 
the  infant  Hercules,  in  green  basalt  (<Q, 
found  on  the  Aventine.  5.  ^sculapius, 
in  nero  antico  (0),  on  a  circular  altar, 
with  reliefs  relative  to  Jupiter,  both 
found  at  Porto  d*  Anzio.  6.  Boman 
matron  (Julia  Fia  ?).  7.  Statue,  sup- 
posed by  Nibby  to  represent  Ptolemy 
Apion,  King  or  Egypt,  restored  as  an 
Apollo  Sagittarius  (?).  8.  Apollo  with 
a  lyre.  9.  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
10  and  25.  Amazons  wounded.     11. 
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statues  as  Mars  and  Yenus,  found  on 
the  Isola  Sacra  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  in  1770.  12.  Isis  with  a  lotus 
on  the  head.  15.  The  Pythian  Apollo, 
found  in  the  Yilla.Falombara  on  the 
Esquiline.  3, 16.  2  statues  of  Minerva 
BeUica.  17.  Colossal  bust  of  Trajan 
with  a  ciTic  crown.  18.  A  naked  statue 
with  the  head  of  Augustus.  19.  Female 
statue  with  the  head  of  Ludlla.  21. 
Kaked  statue  of  Hadrian,  as  Mars, 
found  near  Ceprano.  22.  A  Eoman 
in  his  toga,  called  Marius,  from  which 
Chantrey  copied  his  statue  of  Canning 
in  Palace  Yard.  24.  The  bronze  statue 
of  Hercules  has  been  removed  to  the 
Palazaso  de  Conservatori,  and  will  short- 
ly be  replaced  by  a  marble  statue  of 
Hercules,  df  great  beauty,  found  in 
1872,  in  the  Yilla  Palombara,  on  the 
Esquiline.  The  niche  is  temporarily 
occupied  by  a  group  of  sculptures  dis- 
covered on  Christmas  Eve,  1874,  on 
the  Esquiline,  near  the  Casino  of  the 
YiUa  Palombara.  These  marbles  com- 
prise a  statue  of  a  girl  coming  out  of 
the  bath,  a  female  draped  statue  of 
great  beauty,  another  female  draped 
statue,  a  couple  of  Tritons,  and  two 
busts  of  Hadrian  and  Didia'  Clara. 
2T.  A  Gymnasiarch,  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa  in  1742.  27.  A  gladiator.  28.  A 
Prsefica  or  hired  mourner  at  funerals. 
80.  Clemency  (?),  found  on  the  Aven- 
tine  in  1750.  31.  Colossal  bust  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  33.  A  hunter  with 
a  hare,  found  lieaj*  the  Porta  Latina 
in  1747.  On  the  plinth  is  the  name 
Polffiimus  lib.  34.  Hajrpocrates,  with 
his  finger  on  his  mouth,  found  at 
Hadrian's  villa  in  1744. 

Sail  of  lUttstrious  Men  (12).— The 
bas-reUeu  on  the  walls  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Frieze,  consisting  of  B  pieces, 
probably  from  a  temple  of  Neptune, 
Teprea&atmg  sacrificial  instruments) 
with  3  good  rdiefs  of  trident  prows  of 
galleys  and  other  naval  emblems.  Death 
of  Meleager,  the  front  of  a  sarcophagus. 
CaUiope  instructing  Orpheus.  An  in- 
terment. Conveying  a  dead  body  to 
the  funeral  pile.  A  victory.  A  sacrifice 
to  Hygeia,  in  rosso-antico.  A  bacchic 
scene,  with  the  name  of  the  sculptor 
Rome,^ 


Callimachus,  found  at  Orte.    In  the 
centre  of  the  hall    is   a  fine  sitting 
statue  (»),  supposed  to  be  of  Marcus 
Chmdius  Marcellus,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  antiquity,  the   conqueror  . 
of  Yiridomar,  B.C.  222,    formerly  in 
the  Guistiniani  Collection.   Bound  the 
room,  on  2  ranges  of  shelves,  are  placed 
93  busts  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  his- 
torians : — 1.  Yirgil,  very  doubtful ;  by 
some  called  Alexander  the  Great.    4,  5, 
6.  Socrates.  7.  Alcibiades.  8.  Cameades. 
10.  Seneca.    11.  Aspasia  (?).  13.  Ly- 
cias.     16.  Marcus  Agrippa,  a  colossal 
bust.  17.  Hieron.   18.  Isocrates,  found 
in  the  Piazza  of  S.  M.  Maggiore.     19. 
Theophrastus,    colossal.     20.  Marcus 
Aurelius.  21.  BipgeneiS.  22.  Plato.  23. 
Thales.    24.  Asdepiades.  25.  Theon  of 
Smyrna,  with  a  Greek  inscription,  dis- 
covered at  Smyrna  in  the  last  century. 
27.  Pythagoras.    28.  Bust,  called  Alex- 
ander the  Great.   30.  Aristophanes  (P). 
31,  32.  Demosthenes.    33.  Pmdar.    34. 
Sophocles.    37.  Hippocrates.  38.  Ara- 
tus.     39,  40.  Democritus.    41,  42,  48. 
Euripides.      44,  45,  46.  Homer.    48. 
Corbtdo.  49.  Bust  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
with  the  woimd  on  the  left  side  of  his 
head  carefully  worked  out.  51 .  Pompey. 
52.  Cato  the  Censor.    <  53.  Aristotle. 
54.  Sappho.  65.  Cleopatra.   57.  Lysias. 
59.  Herodotus  (P),  according  to  some 
Armjnins.     60.  Thucydidds.     62,  94. 
Epicurus.       63.    Double    hermes   of 
Epicurus  and  Ketrodorus,  found   in 
1743,  in  digging  the  foundations  of 
the  portico  of  S.  M.  Maggiore.    65. 
Pythodorus,  found  at  Ephesus.     66. 
Phocion,   a  very  clever  forgery.     67. 
Agathon.   68, 69.  Masinissa.  70.  Antis- 
thenes,   found    in    1741  between  the 
Lateran.   72,  73.  The  Emperor  Julian. 
75.  Cicero,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
Asinius    Pollio.      70.  Terence    (very 
doubtful),  roughly    executed,   vrith   a 
comic  mask  on  the  shoulder,  discovered 
on    the   Yia    Latina    in    1827.      82. 
iBschylus.    There  are    several   heads 
which  bear  the  name  of  Plato,  but 
they  are  more  probably  busts  of  the 
bearded  Bacchus. 

Sail  of  the  JSmjperors  ri3).^-On  th« 
walls  are  a  series  of  bas-reliefs,  arranged 
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in  the  following  order: — Triumphs 
of  Bacchus,  and  children  at  the  games 
of  the  Circus.  Bacchus  on  a  tiger, 
with  fauns  and  satyrs.  The  Muses.  A 
good  has-relief  of  Perseus  deliyering  An- 
dromeda. Socrates  with  Philosophy,  and 
Hesiod  with  a  Muse ;  the  2  latter  reliefs 
are  casts  from  a  sarcophagus  in  Paris. 
A  sleeping  Endymion  with  his  dog, 
found  on  the  Ayentine.  A  bas-relief 
dedicated  by  a  freed  man  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  the  Fountains  and  Nymphs: 
in  frt)nt  a  river-god,  with  a  group  of 
3  Kymphs,  simSar  to  the  celebrated 
group  of  the  Grraces  in  the  GkiUiK^  at 
Siena;  and  on  the  other  side,  Blylas 
carried  off  by  the  riyer-nymphs.  In 
the. middle  of  this  l^dl  is  the  sitting 
Statue  {k)  ofAffrippina  the  elder,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  mother  of  Caligula,  re> 
markable  for  the  ease  of  the  position 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery ; 
archsBologists  are  not,  howerer,  agreed 
on  the  personage  whom  it  represents. 
Around  the  room  are  arranged  83  busts 
of  the  Boman  emperors  and  empresses 
in  chronological  order,  a  collection  of 
great  value,  presenting  us  the  por> 
traits  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
personages  in  history.  The  following  are 
the  most  interesting: — 1.  Julius  Cesar. 
2.  Augustus.  .3.  The  young  Maroel- 
lus  (?).  4,  6.  GTiberius,  found  at  Pri- 
yernum  in  1839.  6.  Drusus,  his 
brother.  7.  Drusus,  his  son,  found  at 
Tusculum  in  1818.  8.  Antonia,  the 
wife  of  the  first  Drusus,  mother  of  Gher^ 
manicus  and  Claudius.  9.  Gtermanicus. 
10.  His  wife,  Agrippina.  11.  Caligula, 
in  green  basalt.  12.  Claudius.  13. 
Messalina,  the  fifth,  and,  14.  Agrip- 
pina, the  sixth  wife  of  Claudius.  15, 
16.  Nero.  17.  Poppoea,  his  wife,  in 
Payonazzetto  marble,  found  near  S. 
Lorenzo  fuori  Is  Mura.  18.  Gtdba. 
Id.  Otho.  20.  Vitellius.  21.  Vespasian. 
22.  Titus.  28.  Julia,  his  daughter, 
found  with  No.  26  in  the  Villa  Casali, 
on  the  Cselian.  24.  Domitian.  25. 
Domitia  Longina.  26.  Nerya,  sup- 
posed to  be  modem  and  by  Algaroi. 
27.  Trajan.  28.  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan. 
29.  His  sister  Marciana.  30.  His  daugh- 


ter Maiidia.  31, 32.  Hadrian,  found  at 
Porto  d'Anzio.  83.  Julia  Sabina,  his 
wife.  34.  ^lius  Cesar,  his  adopted 
son.  35.  Antoninus  Pius,  foima  at 
Lanuyium  in  1701.  37.  Annius  Verus. 
38.  Marcus  Aurelius.  39.  Faustina,  his 
wife,  from  Hadrian's  villa.  40.  An- 
nsus  Vems,  found  at  Lanuvium  in 
1701.  41.  Lucius  Verus.  42.  His 
wife,  Ludlla,  found  at  Smyrna.  43. 
Commodus,  found  at  Lanuvium  in  1701. 
44.  Crispina,  his  wife.  45.  Pertinax. 
46.  Didius  Julianus.  48.  Pescennius 
Niger.  49.  Clodius  Albinus,  a  forgery 
by  the  same  artist  who  made  the  Pho- 
cion  in  the  preceding  room,  50,  51. 
Septimius  Severus.  52.  His  wife,  Julia 
Pia,  with  a  wig.  53.  Caracalla.  54. 
Geta.  65.  Ma^rinus,  found  at  Banli- 
olo,  outside  Porta  S.  Giovanni.  66. 
Didumenianus.  57.  Elaeabalus.  68. 
Annia  Faustina,  hia  wire.  59.  Julia 
Meesa.  60.  Alexander  Severus.  61. 
Julia  Mammsa,  his  mother.  62.  Maxi- 
minius.  63.  Maximus.  64.  Gk>rdiaa 
the  elder.  65.  Gordian  the  younger. 
66.  Pupienus.  67.  Balbinus,  found 
outside  Porta  Port^se  in  1889. 68.  Gor- 
dianus  Pius.  69.  Philip  the  younger  (?) 
found  at  Ciyit«  Lavinia.  70.  Trajanus 
Decius.  71.  Quintus  Herennius.  72. 
Hostilianus.  73.  Trebonianus.  74,  75. 
Volusianus.  76.  Gallienus.  77.  Salo- 
nina,  wife  of  Gallienufl.  78.  Saloninua, 
their  son.  79.  Carinus,  80.  Diocletian. 
81.  Constantius  Chloms.  82.  Julian. 
83.  Magnus  Decentius,  a  specimen  of 
the  extreme  degradation  wnich  sculp- 
ture had  reached  in  the  5th  oenty.  The 
latest  addition  to  this  most  valuable 
collection  is  that  of  a  half-colossal  bust 
of  Commodus,  as  Hercules,  discovered 
in  the  Villa  Palombara  on  Chnatmaa 
Eve,  1874. 

The  Ite9€rf>ed  Cabinet  (14),  a  small 
room  on  the  rt.  of  the  gallery,  con- 
taining the  Venus  of  thx  Capitol,  one 
of  the  most  noble  of  all  the  representa- 
tions of  that  goddess.  It  is  in  Pentelic 
marble,  and  was  found,  it  is  said,  in  a 
walled-up  chamber  in  the  Suburra  on 
the  Vinunal,  and  so  entire  that  the  only 
parts  fructured  were  the  point  of  the 
nose  and  one  of  the  fingers.    Leda  and 
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the  Swan,  of  rery  inferior  worlonan- 
ship ;  and  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  found 
on  the  Ayentine,  in  1794,  two  graceful 
figures. 

The  Kail  of  the  Doves  (15).— 37. 
The  Hiac  Table,  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  principal  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Iliad  and  the  fall  of 
Troy,  with  the  deliverance  of  ^neas 
by  Stesichorus;  engraved  and  illus- 
trated by  Fabretti,  who  refers  it  to  the 
time  of  Nero,  found  at  Bbvillse.*  41. 
Triumph  of  Bacchus.  69.  The  fine  sar- 
cophagus of  G-erontia,  with  bas-reliefs 
of  the  history  of  Diana  and  Endymion. 
AboVe  it  are  2  mosaic  masks,  found  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Jesuits  on  the 
Aventine.  77.  Diana  of  Ephesus,  or 
Multimammsea.  100.  A  small  sarco- 
phagus, with  interesting  rehefs,  repre- 
senting the  creation  and  destruction 
of  the  soul  according  to  the  doctnnes 
of  the  later  Platonists,  from  the  villa 
Famphili.  101.  The  celebrated  Dotes 
of  Pliny,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
perfectly  preserved  specimens  of  ancient 
mosaic.  It  represents  4  doves  drinking, 
with  a  beautiful  border  surrounding 
the  composition,  and  is  formed  of  natu- 
ral stones,  so  small  that  160  pieces  are 
contained  in  a  square  inch.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mosaic  by  Sosus,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  a  proof  of  the  per- 
fection to  whidfi  that  art  had  reached 
in  his  day.  He  says  there  is  at 
Pergamos  a  wonderful  specimen  of  a 
dove  drinkingfand  darkening  the  water 
with  the  shadow  of  her  head ;  on  the 
lip  of  the  vessel  others  are  plimiing 
themselves.  "Mirabilis  ibi  columba 
bibens,  et  aquam  umbra  capitis  infus- 
cans.  Apricantur  ali®  scabentes  sese 
in  cathari  labro.'*  It  was  found  in 
Yilla  Adriana  in  1737  by  Cardinfd 
Eurietti,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XIII.  In  the  recess  of 
one  of  the  windows  is  a  collection  of 
writing  styles^  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  in  cleaning  out  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  from  the  Tabularium  of  the 
CapitcS  to  the  Forum  (see  p.  23) ; 
and  on  the  shelves  a  large  collection  of 
busts,  evidentlv  portraits,  several  of 
which  are  finely  executed ;  and  upon 


the  walls  above,  some  Pagan  and  earl^ 
Christian  inscriptions.  The  latest  addi- 
tions to  the  works  of  art  preserved  in 
this  room  are :  A  gracefrd  statue  of  a 
young  Hercules,  found  in  its  niche,  at 
the  Campo  Verano,  in  1870.  Fragment 
of  a  colossal  foot,  found  in  1872,  oppo- 
site the  ch.  of  S.  Cesario  on  the  Appian 
Way,  It  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Isis  Athenodoria. 
Base  of  a  candelabrum,  found  in  1870, 
in  the  Yia  Modena,  near  the  Via  Na- 
zionale. 

The  Latebak. 

The  Lateran  was  the  palace  of  the 
popes  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to 
the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Holy 
See  from  Avignon  (1377),  when  Gre- 
gory XI.  transferred  the  papal  residence 
to  the  Yatican.  The  ancient  palace  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  Y.,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  Y.  from  the  designs  of  Fontana. 
It  was  converted  into  an  hospital  by 
Innocent  XII.  in  1693  j  and  m  1843 
into  a  Museum  by  Gregory  XYL,  as 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  build- 
ing from  falling  into  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation, and  of  providing  a  suitable  de- 
pository for  the  works  of  art  for  which 
room  could  not  be  found  at  the  Yatican, 
and  for  a  museum  of  Christian  anti- 
quities. 

The  Lateran  Museum  is  not  yet  open 
to  the  general  public  and  on  fixed  days, 
but  half  a  franc  to  each  of  the  custodes 
(there  are  2)  for  one  person,  and  double 
for  a  party,  will  procure  admission  at 
any  time. 

The  museum  consists  of  a  series  of 
rooms  on  the  ground  and  the  first 
floors :  in  the  former  are  contained  the 
sculptures,  in  the  latter  some  paintings 
and  mosaics  with  the  early  Chriscian 
inscriptions. 

On  entering  the  palace  from  the 
Piazza  di  San  Giovanni  (A)  we  will 
commence  our  visit  by  the  4  rooms  on 
the  right  hand,  continuing  afterwards 
through  those  on  the  left.  As  there  is 
no  catalogue,  and  as  very  few  of  the  ob- 
jects are  named,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
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point  out  the  most  remarkable  'in  each 
room,  as  they  were  in  the  summer  of 
1874,  without  being  responsible  for 
visitors  finding  them  still  in  the  same 
places. 

Soom  1,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  mar- 
bles formerly  in  the  Vatican.  There 
are  several  interesting  bas-reliefs  here, 
among  which  deserve  to  be  noticed 
—  a  procession  of  lictors  and  sena- 
tors, found  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
with  the  figure  of  that  Emperor;  2 
boxers  in  high  relief,  called  Dares  and 
Entellus,  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger 


composition  discovered  near  the  arch 
of  Ghallienus ;  portion  of  a  sarcophagus, 
with  the  history  of  Mars  and  Bhsea 
Sylvia  and  of  Diana  and  Endymion ;  a 
rude  representation  of  a  circus-race, 
a  draped  figure  giving  the  signal  for  the 
start ;  Helen  and  Paris ;  a  leave-taking 
between  a  soldier  and  his  wife ;  Leuco- 
thea  feeding  the  infant  Bacchus  j  a  fine 
bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Soom  2.  The  marbles  here  consist 
chi^  of  architectural  fragments,  many 
of  great  beauty  j  portions  of  frieze 
which  belonged  to  the  Basilica  ITlpia, 
representing  arabesques,  with  children, 
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Architeotural  frugments. 

Antique  Sculptures  fromOstia  andVlk.  Apiria 

the  ^aar. 

the  family  of  the  Csnars,  from  CerretrL 

Sc^hodes  (o).   p,  Faun. 

Neptune  (f ). 

Architectural  Fragments. 

chiflfly  Bas-reliefs.    <,  From  monument  of 

theAteriL 
Sundry  Bas-reUefs  and  unfinished  Statue. 
Sarcophagi. 
Bas-relief, 
the  Columns, 
miscellaneous  \  Mosaic  of  Silanua. 


*«*  A  Catalogue  In  German  of  the  Roman  marbles  and  inscriptions  contained  in  the  16  voobm 
on  the  ground-floor  has  been  published  at  Leipzig  in  1867  TDie  antiicen  Bildwerke  des  Lateraniachen 
Museums,  v.  R.  Schone  undO.  BermdorQ;  and  a  description  of  the  sculptures  by  the  Jesuit  Father 
Garucci,  at  the  expense  of  the  Papal  Government. 
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cliirafiBras,  griflfons,  &c.,  are  beautifully 
worked  out.  Jtoom  3,  Boom  4.  Severi 
ancient  marbles,  amongst  which  are — 
a  repetition  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles ; 
a  good  bust  of  the  young  Tiberius  j  a 
bas-relief  of  Medea  and  thd  daughters 
of  Pelias ;  statues  of  Mars  and  of  a 
naked  Germanicus ;  and  several  sepul- 
chral cippi  and  bas-reliefs,  discovered 
during  the  excavations  on  the  Via 
Appia  and  Ostia.  Crossing  the  gate- 
way are — Room  5,  a  colossal  stag  in 
basalt,  from  the  Vigna  dei  Padri  Mis- 
sionarii,  beyond  Porta  Portese :  a  cow 
of  the  short-homed  variety  j  a  group  of 
Mithra,  found  near  the  Lateran  during 
some  reparations  made  atthePassionists 
convent  of  La  Scala  Santa;  a  mutilated 
female  figure  seated  on  a  lynx,  the  origi- 
nal idea,  probably,  of  Danneker's  cele- 
brated group  of  Ariadne  on  the  panther ; 
a  good  bust  called  Scipio ;  an  altar  with 
bas-reliefs  on  its  four  sides,  sacrifices  to 
the  Lares,  bearing  the  name  of  Gains 
Manlius,  a  Censor  of  Cserse ;  it  was  found 
at  Cervetri :  on  one  of  the  sides  is  re- 
presented a  cock-fight,  the  backers  being 
Cupids,  or  G^enii,  one  of  whom  is  car- 
rying off  the  dead  .bird,  in  a  weeping 
mood,  whilst  the  victor  is  borne  to 
an  altar,  round  which  laurel  crowns 
are  suspended :  although  of  diminutive 
dimensions,  there  is  much  character 
in  the  different  groups;  the  relief  of 
a  bird  feeding  its  young,  on  one  of  the 
sides,  is  graceful. 

Room  6.  Statues  of  several  members 
of  the  family  of  Augustus,  discovered 
at  Cervetri,  the  ancient  Csere,  in  1839j 
by  the  late  Sig.  Calabresi.  They  deco- 
rated the  theatre  of  the  Boman  Mimici- 
pium,  now  the  Vigna  de*  Agostiniani,  in 
the  ruins  of  which  they  were  found,  with 
the  dedicatory  inscription  by  the  Sena- 
Tus  PoFULUSQUE  CsBES ;  they  consist 
of  4  full-length  draped  and  erect  figures 
of  Drusus,  Agrippina  the  wife  of  Q-er- 
manicus,  and  Ijivia;  2  sitting  statues  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius,  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  oak-leaves — ^the  heads  and 
torsos  are  very  fine,  the  legs  and  arms 
wanting  ;  2  statues  in  armour  of  Gher- 
manicus  and  Britannicus,  the  orna- 
ments on  the  armour  very  good ;  a  colos- 1 


sal  head  of  Augustus ;  a  bas-relief  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  an  altar, 
with  3  figures,  having  inscriptions  be- 
neath, of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Etrus- 
can cities  of  Vetulonia,  Vulci,  and  Tar- 
quinii,  the  6  first  letters  of  F«fcentani 
being  alone  wanting;  2  recumbent 
statues  of  Silenusj  and  several  frag- 
ments of  dedicatory  inscriptions  to 
members  of  the  Imperial  fEunily — ^those 
to  Drusilla  and  Jidia  Aug.  Agrippina, 
the  daughters  of  Gl^rmanicus,  are  the 
best  preserved :  all  the  objects  in  this 
room  were  found  at  Cervetri. 

Romn  7.  Statue  of  Sophocles,  found 
at  Terracina  about  1840 :  it  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  sculpture  in  the  Lateran 
Museum,  and  very  similar  to  that 
of  .^schines  (miscalled  Aristides)  in 
the  Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples.  A 
Dancing  Faun  foimd  in  the  Yia  di  S. 
Lucia  in  Selce  on  the  Esquiline,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  copy  of  the  Myronian 
Marsyas ;  a  good  female  draped  figure ; 
an  Apollino  from  Cervetri.  On  a  jamb 
of  the  door  leading  into  the  next  room 
has  been  placed  a  curious  sepulchral 
inscription  of  a  certain  Musicus  Scu- 
ranus,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Lyons 
in  Ghaul,  who,  havingjoumeyed  to  Borne, 
died  there;  after  the  titles  of  their  master 
follow  the  names  of  16  persons  of  his 
suit-e,  vriththedesignationof  their  offices, 
such  as  physician,  master  of  the  ward- 
robe, cook,  &c. — qw.  cwm  eo  Homa  cum 
deeessitfuerunt.  This  singular  record 
was  found  over  a  cinerary  urn  in  the 
Columbarium  of  the  Yigna  Codini  on 
the  Via  Appia.     (See  £idex.)     JRoom 

8.  A  statue  of  Neptune  from  Porto, 
the  legs  and  arms  restored ;  bas-relief, 
with  a  dramatic  poet,  and  the  Muse — 
a  bas-relief  of  Cupid  discharging  his 
arrow  at  Mars,  who  drops  his  sword ; 
and  several  unimportant  busts.     JRoom 

9.  Architectural  fragments ;  the  trian- 
gular base  of  a  handsome  candelabrum 
from  the  Forum;  2  columns,  covered 
with  foliage  ornaments.  Room  10.  Bas- 
reliefs  from  a  sepulchral  monument  of 
the  Aterii,  discovered  in  1848  at  Cento 
Celle,  on  the  Yia  Labicana;  amongst 
which  are  two  fragments,  one  represent- 
ing a  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  temple  iu 
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low  relief,  with  a  crane  alongside  moved 
by  a  tread-wheel  for  raising  stones,  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  mechanical 
arts  of  the  ancients ;  on  the  top  of  the 
crane  is  a  bouquet  of  flowers  and  palm- 
branches;  the  other  represents  several 
monuments  of  Some,  amongst  which  an 
arch  of  Isis,  and  the  better-known  one 
of  Titus,  with  the  inscription,  Aecvs  in 
Symma  Sacsa  Via.     Two  triumphal 
arches ;  an  hexastyle  Corinthian  temple, 
with  a  figure  of  Justice  under  the  por- 
tico, and  instruments  of  sacrifice  and 
thunder-bolts  on  the  tympanum,  from 
which  it  has  been  supposed  to  represent 
that  of  Jupiter  Stator,  situated  on  the 
Palatine;   in  the  centre  of  this  room 
is   a   pretty    group    of  Cupid    on  a 
Dolphin;    2   good   busts    of   a    man 
and  wife  in  high  relief — ^the  serpent  is 
probably  emblematical    of  the  man's 
professional  calling.     Room  11. — Bas- 
relief  of  Boxers ;  a  statue  of  the  Diana 
Multimammeea ;    2  bas-reliefs  of  Pu- 
gihsts,  one  on  a  small  sepulchral  urn, 
and  another  of  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules.    Ara,  found  at  Veii,  ornamented 
with     festoons    of    fruit,     suspended 
between  four  lyres.      Below  the  fes- 
toons are  represented  the  instruments 
used   in   coining.     Jioom  12.   3  large 
sarcophagi  discovered   at    the   Vigna 
Lozzano,  with  reliefs  representing  the 
slaughter  of  Niobe  and  her  children ; 
the  history  of  Orestes  and  the  Furies, 
in  a  good  style  of  art ;  the  third  with 
festoons  and  Q-orgon  masks ;   fragment 
of  a  bas-relief  of  the  storming  of  Olym- 
pus by  the  Titans.      Itoom  13.   Sarco- 
phagus busts  in    high  relief   of  five 
members    of   the  Furia   family,    dis- 
covered on  the  Via  Appia;  2  sena- 
torial statues,  one  with  the  name  of 
Dogmatius  on  its  pedestal ;  alto-relievo 
of  Ulpia  Epigone,  with  a  strange  coiffure 
of  the  time  of  Titus ;  sepulchral  urn, 
with  recumbent  figure  surrounded  by 
women  and  servants  bearing  the  viands 
for  a  banquet.    The  most  interesting 
object  in  this  room  is  the  unfinished 
statue  of  a  captive  barbarian,  found 
in  1840,  in  digging  for  the  foundations 
of  a  private  house  in  the  Via  de  Coro- 
nari,  still    preserving    the    sculptor's 


points  to  guide  the  workman  in  pre- 
paring   the    marble   fo!r    the   artist's    . 
finishing  chisel. 

Boom  14  2  columns  of  Pavonazzetto 
marble,  with  the  names  of  the  emperor 
Lucius  Verus,  and  Publius  Balbinus, 
who  were  Consuls  in  A.D.  137,  indica- 
ting their  destination*— they  were  dis- 
covered at  the  Marmorata,  the  quay  on 
the  Tiber  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine, 
where  all  the  marbles  arriving  at  Bome 
were  landed. 

In  two  rooms  (16,  17)  have  been 
placed  several  miscellaneous  objects, 
the  most  interesting  of  which  is  a  niche 
in  mosaic,  representing  Silenus  with  his 
dog,  discovered  in  the  Thermse  at  Ostia. 
Several  sepulchral  urns,  in  marble  and 
terra-cotta,  with  reliefs ;  a  recumbent 
statue  of  Atys ;  severai  firagments  of 
leaden  water-pipes,  all  found  in  the 
same  locality ;  and  portions  of  a  gigan- 
tic syphon  in  terra-cotta,  the  pipes  13 
inches  in  diameter,  to  carry  the  aque- 
duct at  Alatri,  restored  by  Pius  IX. 

A  description  of  the  Pagan  monu- 
ments in  the  Lateran  Museum  has  been 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Gk>v6mment,  containing  an  ex- 
planatory text  of  the  most  remarkable 
objects  and  numerous  engravings.* 

The  Mrst'floor  consists  of  the  suite 
of  state  apartments,  in  which  have  been 
deposited  sundry  paintings  and  ancient 
mosaics,  and  the  Christian  Museum, 
the  first  in  importance  being  the  latter. 

The  ChsistiakMuseuk,  founded  by 
Pius  IX.,  was  very  judiciously  arranged 
by  the  late  Padre  Marchi,  and  the 
actual  Director  Commendatore  G.  B. 
de  Bossi,  the  *'  princeps  **  of  Italian 
archaeologists.  The  entrance  to  it  is 
from  the  rt.-hand  comer  of  the  great 
quadrangle,  or  lower  portico.  Entering 
the  Museum  by  a  corridor  (act) — on 
the  wall  at  the  end  of  which  are  2 
early  mediseval  mosaics,  with  the  copy 
of  one  in  the  crypt  at  St.  Peter's — ^that 

*  MoniimeiitidelMu8eoLiateranenBe,de8critti 
ed  illostrati  da  Kaffaele  Garruccl.  3  vols.  Roma, 

1861. 
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leads  to  the  great  hall,  D,  now  formed 
out  of  what  was  formerly  the  state  pas- 
sage leadmg  from  the  palace  to  the  yesti- 
bme  of  the  Lateran  basilica,  the  roof  of 
which  is'  ooyered  with  arabesques  and 
other  frescoes  of  the  time  of  Sextus  Y., 
paintedby  theZuccheros  andtheir  school. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  scireophaffi  in  the 
collection,  as  it  is  also  the  largest:  It 
was  discovered  under  the  floor,  and  near 
the  Confession  of  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Paola  fiiori  le  M.,^in  sinking  the  found- 
ations to  support  the  tal^macle  and 
its  gorgeous  columns  in  oriental  ala- 
baster. It  is  supposed  to  date  from  the 
last  third  of  the  4th  cent.,  when  the  ba- 
silica was  re-erected  by  Theodosius,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  sculptures.  In  the 
centre  are  two  unfinished  busts  in  relief 
of  its  once  occupants :  the  other  bas- 
relieft  are  also  partly  in  an  imfinished 
state,  and  arranged  m  two  rows ;  in  the 
upper  one,  on  the  1.,  is  a  male  figure 


seated,  in  the  act  of  benediction,  with 
another  behind  and  a  third  in  front,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Trinity;  tne 
Saviour  presenting  the  figure  of  the  Eve 
created  to  the  Father;  next  comes  a 
group  of  Christ,  with  Adam,  Eve,  and 
the  Serpent ;  on  the  other  side  the  chang- 
ing of  tne  water  into  wine;  the  multipU- 
cation  of  the  loaves ;  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  with  Martha  kneeling 
below.  The  lower  range  represents  the 
Yirgin  and  Child,  with  the  three  kings, 
in  Phrygian  bonnets,  presenting  their 
offerings ;  the  miracle  of  restoring  sight 
to  the  blind;  the  naked  figure  in  the 
centre  between  2  lions,  generally  con- 
sidered to  represent  Daniel  in  the  lions* 
den,  althougn  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
emblem  of  aCSuistian  martyr  in  the 
arena.  The  figure  alongside  Daniel  with 
a  porridge  pot,  being  evidently  intended 
for  Habbakuk  mentioned  in  the  Apo- 
cryphal Book  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
as  bearing  food  to  the  Prophet.    The 
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subjects  beyond  this  are  St.  Peter  and 
our  Sayiour,  the  former  carried  off  pri- 
soner by  the  Jews,  who  wear  round  caps, 
not  unlike  those  now  in  vogue,  and  who 
present  the  characteristic  Hebrew  phy- 
siognomies ;  and  last  of  all  Moses  strik- 
ing the  rock,  with  Jews  drinking  from 
the  spring.  The  other  principal  sarco* 
phagi«  22  in  number,  are  arranged  on 
either  side  of  the  hall :  those  cm  the  1. 
are  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
sculptures,  which  represent  the  fre- 
quently repeated  subjects  of  the  Gk>od 
Shepherd;  the  Children  in  the  Fiery 
Furnace;  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Ser- 
pent; the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham; 
Daniel  amidst  the  Lions;  Moses 
striking  the  Bock;  the  Restora- 
tion to  Life  of  Lazarus,  expressed 
by  a  male  figure  striking  a  dead 
body  with  a  wand;  Jonah  thrown 
to  the  whale,  «id  e^gmg  from  an- 
other,  now  generally  considered  to  be 
emblematical  of  martyrdom,  and  show- 
ins  the  short  passage  the  sufferer  has 
ha^  to  undergo  frorhU  being  engulfed 
to  his  exit  and  arriral  in  the  region  of 
bliss,  represented  by  a  figure  reclining 
under  an  arbour ;  the  Healing  of  the 
Blind,  the  Paralytic  taking  up  his  bed, 
&c.  One  of  the  interesting  sarcophagi 
is  covered  with  reliefs  of  different 
operations  of  the  vintage,  with  three 
figures  of  the  G-ood  Shepherd  in 
front;  on  the  two  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  gallery  is  represented 
the  Labarum  of  Constantino,  with 
figures  of  the  sleeping  and  waking 
soldiers  beneath.  The  10th  sarcophagus 
on  1. 18  a  very  interesting  one  for  its  sculp- 
tures ;  on  the  front  are  a  series  of  figures 
between  columns — the  Saviour  in  the 
centre,  the  Sacrifice  by  Abraham  and 
the  Besuscitation  of  Lazarus,  with 
the  ordinary  early  Christian  emblems 
above ;  and  on  the  ends  2  very  curious 
representations  of  the  streets  of  a  town, 
with  temples  and  ordinary  dwellings, 
with  glass  windows :  it  is  under  a  canopy 
or  tabernacle,  supported  by  2  beautiml 
torse  columns  of  Pavonazzetto  marble, 
and  is  intended  to  show  how  the  tombs 
were  placed  in  the  vestibules  of  the  early 
basilicas,  for  ^t  may  not  be  out  of  place 


to  inform  our  readers  that  most  of 
those  in  this  museum  were  so  situated, 
although  a  few  were  discovered  in  tlie 
subterranean  recesses  of  the  cata- 
combs.* Near  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  on  ascending  the  stairs,  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven 
from  a  chariot  drawn  by  4  horses,  and 
leaving  his  cloak  to  Elisha:  this  subject 
is  considered  by  Christian  archseologists 
to  be  emblematical  of  Christ  trans- 
ferring his  powers  in  the  form  of  the 
Pallium  to  St.  Peter,  who  receives  the 
gift  with  great  veneration,  holding  forth 
a  fold  of  his  own  mantle  to  receive  it. 
This  piece  of  sculpture  formed  the 
front  of  a  sarcophagus,  and  may  date 
from  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
century. 

At  the  end  of  the  ball  is  the  sitting 
statue  of  St,  Hippolitus,  discovered 
near  the  basilica  oi  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le 
Mura,  and,althoughthe  head  is  modem, 
it  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of 
Christian  sculpture  handed  down  to  us ; 
it  is  considered  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  saint  (A.i>.  240).  On  one 
side  of  the  chair  is  engraved  in  Greek 
the  celebrated  Paschal  Calendar,  com- 
posed about  A.D.  223  to  combat  the 
error  of  those  early  Christians,  deno- 
minated Quartadeeimam,  who  observed 
the  festival  of  Easter  on  the  same  day 
as  the  Jews ;  and  on  the  opposite  one 
a  list  of  the  writings  of  the  saint. 

Opening  from  near  this,  we  enter  the 
upper  corridor  of  the  Palace,  B',  on  the 
walls  of  3  sides  of  which  are  now  ar- 
ranged the  early  Christian  inscriptions 
discovered  chiefly  in  the  catacombs, 
commencing  with  those  of  which  the 
dates  can  be  ascertained  chiefly  by  the 
names  of  the  Consuls  who  were  in  office 
at  the  time  eueraved  upon  them ;  the 
oldest  inscription  in  this  series  is  of 
the  3rd  Consulate  of  Vespasian,  corre- 

*  In  the  early  timet  of  Christianity  no  ha- 
man  remains  except  those  of  saints  and  martyrs 
were  admitted  into  the  churches,  the  tombs  of 
all  others  being  confined  to  the  vestibules  or  to 
the  quadraporticl.  Subsequently,  sarcophagi 
were  allowed  to  be  placed  at' the  columns  of 
the  interior  nearewt  to  the  entranoe.  The 
general  introduction  of  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  of  burial  in  Ghnrches,  took  place  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period. 
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sponding  to  A.D.  71;  but  very  great 
doubts  exist  of  its  being  of  Christian 
origin,  as  well  as  regarding  the  locality 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  discoTered.  Between  this  and  the 
next  is  an  interval  of  167  years.  One  of 
the  divisions  is  occupied  by  inscriptions 
written  by  Pope  Damasus  (chiefly  fac- 
similes), which  we  have  seen  in  some 
of  the  basilicas,  and  which  we  shall 
find  in  the  subterranean  cemeteries: 
that  in  praise  of  a  certain  Projecta, 
who  erected  a  church  to  the  Martyr 
Liberalis,  is  curious;  it  was  found 
on  the  floor  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Martino 
ai  Monti.  Projecta  was  the  daughter 
of  Plorus,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
16,  in  the  consulate  of  FL  Merobaudes 
and  FL  Satuminus  (a.d.  383).  All 
the  inscriptions  in  the  first  seven 
compartments*  can  have  an  approxi- 
mate date  assigned  to  them;  those  in 
the  remaining  17  belong  to  difibrent 
times,  6rom  the  3rd  to  the  end  of  the 
6th  centuries.  They  have  been  care- 
fully classedby  Gommendatorede*  Rossi, 
and  relate  to  persons  in  every  rank  of  hfe, 
to  matters  connected  with  the  dogmas 
and  rites  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
to  the  different  ranks  of  the  clergy.* 
Out  of  a  comer  of  this  corridor  we 
enter  a  suite  of  3  rooms  formed  by 
closing  up  the  arches  of  one  side  of 
the  fine  portico  of  Fontana :  in  the 
two  first  (£)  are  arranged  a  series  of 
accurate  copies  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant paintings  in  the  catacombs, 
prepared  for  Marchi's  unpublished 
work.  One  of  these  cartoons  contains 
3  subjects  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  remarkable  as  representing  2,  3, 
and  4  kings  ;  the  most  ancient  is  that 
from  the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Nereus  ed 
Achilleus,  that  of  the  4  kings,  and  be- 
lieved to  have  been  executed  about  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent.  In  the  3rd  room 
(F)  have  been  placed  a  series  of  frescoes, 
cut  from  the  walls  of  S.  Agnese  fuori 
le  Mura,  interesting   in    the    history 

•  Commendatore  de'  Boss!  is  engaged  on  a  vo- 
laminoiM  work  deacriptlTe'of  those  memorials 
under  the  title  *  Jmeriftiones  ChriOiana  Urbii 
Ranm.'  Tbe  first  two  volumes  have  been 
published  at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX. 


of  Italian  painting,  being  of  the  14th 
centy.,  and  attributed  to  the  school  of 
the  Cosimatis,  a  family  known  for  their 
works  in  mosaic.  There  are  some 
paintings,  possibly  dating  from  the  10th 
centy.,  representing  Prophets  and  birds, 
from  the  crypt  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Nicolo 
in  Carcere. 

From  here  we  enter  the  State  apart- 
mentsy  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  palace, 
by  the  Hall  of  the  Mosaics  (G) :  the  floor 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  great  mosaic 
of  the  Athletes,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  by  Count  Velo,  in  1824, 
consisting  of  mil-length  figures  and 
busts  of  boxers ;  this  mosaic  is  rough 
when  examined  closelv,  but  the  effect 
of  the  whole,  when  viewed  from  the 
gallery  round  the  room,  is  fine:  each 
boxer  occupies  a  separate  compartment; 
the  names  of  Jovinvs  Alvmnvs,  Io- 
BiAirvs,  &c.,  upon  it  may  be  those  of 
some  of  the  combatants.*  On  the  walls 
are  hung  drawings  to  show  how  these 
mosaics  were  originally  placed  in  the 
halls  of  the  Thermse.  The  frescoes  on 
the  walls  represent  events  in  the  life  of 
Constantino  the  Ghreat,  after  his  con- 
version  to  Christianity. 

In  the  next  Soom,  H,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  palace,  are  the  following  pictures : 
— SirThos.  Lawrence's  portrait  of  Q-eo. 
IV.,  presented  by  that  sovereign  to 
Pius  VII.  A  copy  of  Cruercino*s  As- 
cension of  the  Virgin,  the  original  now 
in  Bussia.  Cav,  ArpinOf  the  Annuncia- 
tion. Room  I.  Qiulio  Romano y  a  car- 
toon of  his  picture  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen ;  CwmmucciwCs  of  St. 
Thomas ;  and  JD.  da  VolterroCs  of  his 
celebrated  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
the  ch.  of  La  Trinita  de'  Monti.  A  paint- 
ing of  the  Annunciation,  attributed  with 
great  doubt  to  Franoia,  An  inter- 
esting series  of  ancient  mosaics :  one 
set  consisting  of  theatrical  masks,  with 
the  name  of  HeracUtus  beneath,  pos- 
sibly the  artist  by  whom  they  were 
executed ;  another,  discovered  in  1833, 
in  the  Vigna  Lupi,  near  the  Porta  di 

*  See  G.  P.  Secdii,  *  II  musaieo  AntoninianOf* 
and  Blonet, '  Les  TAermet  de  CanuxiUa,* 
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S.  Paolo,  represents  the  unswept  floor 
of  a  diuing-room,  the  remams  oi  a  ban- 
quet, well-picked  fish-bones,  lettuce- 
leaves,  claws  of  cray-fish,  &c.  This 
celebrated  mosaic,  the  work  of  Herak- 
litos,  is  a  copy  of  the  well-known 
Asaroton  of  Sosus,  at  Pergamus,  de- 
scribed by  Phny;  and  a  third,  relative 
to  Egypt,  with  animals  and  emblems 
of  that  country.  Room  K.  Marco  FaU 
mezzanoy  a  painter  of  Forli,  little  known 
out  of  Italy  :  2  large  pictures  of  Virgin, 
Child,  and  Saints,  with  the  artist's 
name:  one  of  these  paintings  is  very 
fine,  it  represents  Our  Lady  enthroned, 
surrounded  by  SS.  John  the  Baptist, 
Lawrence,  Francis,  Benedict,  Dominick, 
and  Peter,  and  bears  the  artist's  name 
and  date  (1481)  ;  the  other  the  Virgin 
enthroned  between  SS.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  Jerome.  JFra  Angelico  da 
Mesole,  the  Madonna  surrounded  by 
Angels  above,  with  several  small  subjects 
on  the  predella  beneath,  much  injiured. 
Criovanm  Sanzio^  St.  Jerome.  Room  L. 
Carlo  Crivellif  a  Madonna,  signed  and 
dated  14S2.  Sassoferrato,  portrait ,  of 
Sixtus  V.  when  a  cardinaL  Jf.  A,  Cara- 
vaggiot  The  Tribute  Money:  2  good 
specimens  of  modem  Roman  tapestry 
after  pictures  of  Pra  Bartolommeo. 
Room  M.  Cola  di  Amatrice,  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  with  the  Apos- 
tles around  the  empty  sepulchre,  and 
painter's  name,  dated  1515.  Andrea  del 
SartOt  a  Holy  Pamily.  Room  N.  Oe- 
sore  da  Sesto^  the  Baptism  of  Our 
Saviour.  Fra  MU^o  Idppi,  an  An- 
cona  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
and  Saints,  with  donatarii  on  each  side. 
Luca  SignorelU^  2  pictures  of  SS.  Ca- 
therine of  Siena  ana  Ursula,  SS.  Law- 
rence and  Benedict;  an  Ancona  by 
Anto,  da  Murano^  S.  Benedict  and  2 
saints  on  either  side.  The  2  rooms 
that  follow  (O.  and  P.)  are  at  present 
unfurnished,  or  contain  a  few  indifferent 
paintings :  the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  by 
Caravaggio,  and  a  copy  of  the  binding 
of  St.  Andrew,  by  GhtidOf  at  S.  Q-regorio 
di  Monte  Cselio.  Room  Q,  or  the 
Gh*eat  Hall  of  the  Council,  surrounded 
by  portraits  of  the  popes  from  St.  Peter 
to  St.  Silvester,  as  the  one  that  pre- 


cedes it  is  by  those  of  the  Emperors 
who  served  the  progress  of  Christianity 
from  Leo  to  Marcianus.  The  other 
paintings  here  represent  the  five  coun- 
cils held  at  the  Lateran,  in  1123,  1139, 
1179,  1215,  and  1513;  and  lower 
down,  the  principal  embellishments  of 
Bome  by  Siitus  V.  Li  the  groat  hall 
have  been  recently  arranged  a  large  col- 
lection of  terra-cotta  sculptvres,  diiefly 
busts  and  groups  of  North  American 
Indians,  by  Pettrich,  of  Dresden,  who 
had  lived  many  years  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  The  inner  court 
of  the  palace  is  very  fine;  the  fres- 
coes which  decorate  its  corridors  were 
painted  by  T.  Zucchero,  It  will  be 
worth  the  visitor's  while  to  ascend 
to  the  Terrace  at "  the  top  of  the 
palace,  from  which  the  view  of  the 
Sabine  hills,  and  over  the  Oampagna 
extending  from  their  base  to  Bome,  and 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  itself, 
is  magnificent.  The  custode  of  the 
upper  apartments  of  the  Museum  will, 
on  application,  open  the  door  leading 
to  this  Belvedere. 

KiBCHEBlAN  MuBEXJK,  Open  gratui- 
tously on  Sundays,  and,  by  paying  a 
lira  on  Tuesdays,  lliursdays,  and  Sa- 
turdays, 10  A.M.  to  3  P.M.,  from  No- 
vember to  April,  and  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  9  a.m.  to  1  P.H.,  during  the 
other  months. 

(See  CoUegio  Romano,) 


QniBiNAL  Palace. 

This  Pontifical  palace  has  become 
the  residence  of  the  King  of  Italy  since 
1870.  The  present  edifice  was  begun 
by  Gregory  aIII.  in  1574,  continued 
by  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII.,  from 
the  designs  of  D.  Fontana,  enlarged 
by  Paul  V.  and  Innocent  X.',  and  by 
Clement  XII,,  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini. The  garden  was  added  by 
Urban  VIII.  It  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Pius  VII.,  and  was  inha- 
bited by  his  successors  during  a  part 
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of  the  summer,  until  Nov.  1848,  when 
Pius  IX.  left  it  for  Gaeta,  and  has 
never  occupied  it  since.  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  Conclaves  for  the  election 
of  the  pope  for  many  years ;  the  new 
pontifTs  name  was  announced  to  the 
people  from  the  halcony  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  The  Palace  of  the 
Quirinal  was  the  most  habitable  and 
princely  of  the  Papal  residences  in 
Rome,  Gregory  XVI.  and  Pius  IX. 
haying  done  much  to  embellish  it,  and 
opened  several  new  apartments,  deco- 
rated with  fine  specimens  of  tapestry 
and  other  gifts  from  different  sove- 
reigns to  the  Head  of  the  Church.  But 
since  the  change  of  government  the 
palace  has  been  entirely  refurnished 
and  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  a  modem  royal  resi- 
dence. 

Strangers  are  admitted  to  see  the 
palace  during  the  absence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family. 

On  ascending  the  great  stairs  (see 
Plan  No.  1)  the  visitor  will  see  on  the 
first  landing-place  a  large  and  fine 
fresco  of  Christ  ascending  to  Heaven 
surrounded  by  hosts  of  angels ;  it  was 
painted  in  1472  by  Melozzo  da  ForK  in 
the  tribune  of  the  ch,  of  the  SS. 
Apostoli,  from  which  it  was  removed, 
with  those  now  in  the  sacristy  of  St. 
Peter's,  when  the  ch.  was  altered  in 
1711.  The  visitor  enters  the  state 
apartments  by  the  Sola  Hegia,  (2)  a 
grand  hall  150  ft.  long,  built  in  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  haying  a  richly 
decorated  but  heavy  carved  and  gilt 
ceiling,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  cross 
of  Savoy  has  succeeded  the  arms  of 
Pius  IX.  The  escutcheons  of  a  hun- 
dred cities  of  Italy  are  painted  round 
the  frieze,  under  the  frescoes,  which 
are  by  Lanfranco  and  Carlo  Vene- 
ziano. 

On  the  walls  to  the  rt.  and  1.  of  the 
entrance-door  are  2  large  modern  pic- 
tures by  Arrienti,  representing  the 
Lombard  League,  and  Charon's  Bai*k, 
from  Dante.  On  the  £.  wall  is  a  large 
picture,  painted  by  Delfino  in  1672, 
representmg  in  characteristic  costumes 
and  on  horseback  the  2  wives  of  Carlo 
Emanuele,  Francesca  di  Valois  and 
Maria  Giovanna  Ballista,  Duchess  of 


Savoy,  who  was  regent  durius  the 
minority  of  Victor  Amadeus  II.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Sala  Regia  stands  a 
marble  monument  by  Ambrogio  Celi, 
consisting  of  a  pedestal  enriched  with 
emblems  and  trophies,  and  surmounted 
by  an  eagle  defending  the  crown  and 
shield  of  Savoy^  from  a  serpent,  with 
with  the  quotation  below  from  Dante's 
*  Paradiso'  (c.  vi.) : — 

'^temadegliartigll 
Ch'  a  pia  alto  leon  trasser  lo  vello." 

At  the  W.  extremity  of  the   Sala 
Regia  is  the  entry  to 

•  The  Pauline  Chapel,  (3)  surmounted 
by  a  bas-relief  by  Landini,  representing 
our  Saviour  washing  the  Apostles'  feet. 
In  this  cbapel,  which  is  of  nearly  the 
same  size  as  the  Sixtine  chapel  in  the 
Vatican,  the  solemn  church  ceremonies 
used  to  be  performed  during  the  Pon- 
tiff's residence  at  the  Quirinal.  Li  it 
also  the  cardinals  used  to  assemble  in 
conclave  for  the  election  of  a  new  pope. 
On  the  walls  are  4  large  pieces  of 
Gobelins  tapestry  (dated  1755,  1759), 
representing  the  Washing  of  the  Apos- 
tles' Feet,  the  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,  Our  Saviour  driving  the  Money- 
changers from  the  Temple,  and  the 
Last  Supper.  On  the  rt.  of  the  entry 
is  a  more  modern  tapestry,  the  Maiv 
tvrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  Returning  to 
the  Sala  Regia,  we  enter,  by  a  door 
contiguous  to  the  Pauline  chapel,  a 
suite  of  rooms  fitted  up  by  Pius  VII. 
and  Gregory  XVI.,  and  inhabited  by 
the  Pope  during  his  residence  at  the 
Quirinal,  formtnff  the  whole  of  the 
palace  on  the  side  of  the  Piazza  di 
Monte  Cavallo.  The  1st  room  (4) 
serves  as  a  waiting-hall,  and  contains 
a  fine  picture  of  Saul  and  David  by 
Gueroino.  In  the  next  (5)  is  a  large 
piece  of  tapestry  by  Barth^iemy,  1783, 
the  Massacre  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
3rd  room  (6)  contains  the  Death  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  tapestry,  1781, 
and  the  4th  (7)  a  picture  of  the  Japan- 
ese Martyrs,  by  Borgognone,  The  5th 
room  (8)  has  a  lar^e  modern  picture  by 
the  Neapolitan  painter  Devivo,  an  alle- 
gorical composition  representing  the 
force  of  love.  The  6th  room  (9)  looks 
on  to  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo. 
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From  its  balcony  over  the  great  gate 
newly-elected  popes  used  to  snow 
themselves  to  the  people,  and  Pius  IX., 
in  the  days  of  his  early  popularity,  fre- 
quently blessed  the  Komans  front  this 
spot.  It  contains  2  carefully-finished 
modern  pictures  representing  Raphael's 
studio,  with  the  Fomarina  and  Fill  de' 
Tolomei. 

From  this  comer  room  the  visitor 
looks  down  the  noble  suite  of  winter 
apartments  ;  in  the  first  (10)  of  which 
is  a  picture  of  St  Jbhn  Baptist,  copied  by 
Giulio  Romano  from  Raphael.  Hitherto 
the  rooms  are  handsomely  furnished  and 
adorned  with  fine  Japanese  vases,  but 
the  large  saloon  (12),  which  follows,  is 
magnificently  draped  and  furnished  in 
yellow  damask,  with  splendid  chande- 
liers of  Murano  glass,  and  6  Japanese 
vases,  4  of  which  serve  as  chandeliers. 
The  frieze,  painted  by  Borgognone, 
represents  Uie  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
by  the  Hebrews.  The  next  saloon  (13) 
is  richly  draped  and  furnished  in  crim- 
son damask.  The  chandeliers  are  from 
the  royal  palace  of  Caserta.  This  used 
to  be  the  the  Pope's  throne-room,  and 
its  destination  has  not  been  changed 
by  the  King  of  Italy.  The  throne  and 
canopy  erected  here  for  his  Majesty 
formerly  served  for  the  Dukes  of  Parma, 
and  were  brought  here  from  that  city. 
Eight  fine*  Japanese  vases  are  ranged 
along  the  walls.  The  frieze,  painted 
in  fresco,  represents  the  feats  of  David. 
This  would  be  a  noble  saloon  if  its 
width  corresponded  to  its  length,  but 
the  banquetting  room,  formerly  the 
Consistorial  Hall,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  is  better  proportioned, 
being  of  the  same  length  but  wider. 
At  the  end  opposite  the  throne  is  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Charles  Albert, 
painted  by  Capisani  The  next  lon^ 
saloon  (14)»  blue  tapestries  and  furni- 
ture, was  called  in  the  Pope's  time  the 
Ambassadors'  Hall,  and  still  retains 
that  denomination.  The  frescoes,  by 
Carlo  MarattOf  the  Adoration  by  the 
Shepherds,  have  been  preserve(C  but 
MinardCs  Departure  of  the  Apostles  to 
preach  the  Gospel  has  been  covered  by 
a  fresco  by  Amaraniy  Marius  repelling 
his  Assassins,  opposite  to  which  is 
Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi.    The 


marble  busts  of 'Victor  Emanuel  and 
Princess  Margherita  are  by  Albertoni 
and  Fantacchiotti,  This  hall  has  an 
ancient  mosaic  pavement  from  Adrian's 
Tiburtine  villa,  representing  birds,  but 
it  is  now  usually  covered  with  carpets. 

The  room  which  follows  (15)  is  the 
first  of  Prince  Humbert's  suite  of 
apartments:  it  used  to  be  the  Pope's 
writing-room.  On  the  vaulted  ceiling 
is  a  fresco  representing  David  offering 
Sacrifice.  The  two  modem  pictures 
by  Smargiassi  and  Delia  Monaco  are 
episodes  from  the  life  of  Tasso  and  the 
Plague  of  Florence.  Next  comes  what 
used  to  be  the  Pope's  bedroom  (16).  It 
is  now  a  small,  simply-furnished  saloon, 
containing  portraits  of  Maria  Adelaide, 
the  king's  mother,  and  Maria  Teresa. 
After  a  passage-room,  the  visitor  enters 
the  room  (18),  in  which  Pius  VII.  was 
arrested  in  1809,  and  from  which  Pius 
IX.  took  flight  40  years  after.  The 
fresco  by  Ocerbeck  on  the  vault,  repre- 
senting Jesus  Christ  escaping  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Pharisees,  who  sought 
to  throw  him  down  from  a  rock,  al- 
though not  obliterated,  is  not  now 
visible,  a  canvas  ceiling,  with  Cupids 
diSidipuitiy  having  been  stretched  over 
it  This  is  now  Prince  Humbert's 
bed-room.  The  corridor  behind  the  3 
preceding  rooms  contains  the  Prince's 
wardrobe. 

The  visitor  next  passes  through  a 
corridor  (19),  in  which  the  fresco-paint- 
ings by  Boloffnese  represent  works 
executed  by  Urban  VIII.,  such  as  the 
fortress  of  Urbino,  ,  the  Vatican  ar- 
moury, the  resto^tion  of  the  hall  of 
maps,  and  the  consecration  of  St. 
Peters. 

In  the  following  saloon  (20),  which 
now  serves  as  an  anteroom  for  Prince 
Humbert's  officers,  Z^eitz's  picture  of 
St.  Peter's  centenary  has  been  replaced 
by  a  modem  picture  of  the  mercantile 
port  at  Naples.  Continuing  forward, 
is  what  used  to  be  the  Pope's  dining- 
room,  now  Prince  Humbert's  drawing- 
room  (21).  The  7  rooms  following 
(22  to  28)  constitute  the  private  suite 
of  ,H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Piedmont, 
looking  over  the  Quirinal  gardens.  The 
corresponding  suite  on  the  ground-floor 
is  occupied  by  the  king.    In  the  large 
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hall  (29)  to  the  rt  of  Prince  Hum- 
bert's anteroom  are  3  very  large  battle- 
pieces  by  Cerrutif  representing  Prince 
Thomas  at  Valleggio,  Victor  Emanuel 
wounded  at  Gustozzaj  and  the  battle  of 
Solferino. 

The  adjoining  Servants'  Hall  (30), 
of  the  same  length,  looking  into  the 
quadrangle,  is  occupied  by  the  Prin- 
cess's collection  of  rare  birds.  The 
Pope's  audience  hall,  now  a  music 
saloon  (31),  will  be  recognised  by  the 
frieze,  representiug  the  entry  of  Alex- 
ander into  Babylon,  cast  in  plaster 
from  the  original  bas-reliefs  by  Thor- 
ioaldseUf  now  in  the  Villa  Carlotta,  on 
the  Lake  of  Como.  In  the  following 
room  (32)  are  the  bas-relief  friezes  by 
Ftnelliy  executed,  like  the  preceding, 
for  the  pi'oposed  residence  of  Napoleon 
I.  in  the  Quirinal,  and  representing  the 
Triumph  of  Trajan,  but  converted  on 
Pius  VII.'s  return  into  that  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  little  saloon  ( 33)  looking  into 
the  court  is  decorated  with  subjects  from 
Don  Quixote,  in  tapestry.  Princess  Mar- 
gherita's  principal  drawing-room  (34), 
tastefully  furnished  in  grey  satin,  occu- 
pitrS  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  quad- 
rangle. In  an  oval  trome,  richly  carved 
and  gilt,  are  17  miniatures  of  distin- 
guished members  of  the  H.  of  Savoy. 

Returning  from  this  saloon  towards 
the  Sala  Begia,  the  visitor  passes 
through  a  room  (35)  containing  por- 
traits of  Charles  Emanuel  II.  and  his 
wife ;  parallel  to  which  is  the  Pope's 
private  chapel  (36),  built  in  1610  by 
Paul  V.  An  inscription  at  the  entry 
records  that  Pius  VII.  administered 
the  Sacrament  to  Charles  Emanuel 
and  Maria  Clotilda  of  Savoy  here  in 
1801.  The  Annunciation,  by  Ouido,  is 
an  exquisite  specimen  of  that  master. 
The  vault  by  Albania  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virnn,  and  his  frescoes  of  the  Na- 
tivity, rresentatiou,  &c.,  are  admirable. 
The  next  saloon  (37),  in  which  is  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Princess  Mar- 
gherita,  painted  by  Gordigiani'va.  1872, 
serves  as  a  dining-room  for  their  K.H., 
and  the  following  one  (38),  still  larger, 
and  adorned  with  tapestries  recording 
the  triumphs  of  Scipio,  is  called  the 
Sala  del  buffet.  \ 

The  last  and  largest  room  of  the] 


suite,  formerly  the  Consistorial  Hall 
(39),  has  become  the  King's  state  Ban- 
quetting-Hoomf  and  the  arms  of  Paul 
V.  surrounded  by  the  cardinal  and  theo- 
logical virtues,  painted  on  the  vault 
by  Gentileschi^  have  been  covered  by 
Signors  Magnani  and  Barelli,  of  Parma, 
with  a  fresh  composition  representing 
the  Triumph  of  Italy.  The  3  splendid 
chandeliers  over  the  dining-table  are 
from  the  royal  palace  at  Naples.  From 
the  banquetting-hall  the  visitor,  tra- 
versing a  long  and  narrow  corridor 
(40),  containing  ancient  inlaid  cabinets, 
tapestries,  and  statues  from  different 
royal  residences  in  Italy,  returns  to 
the  Sala  Begia,  at  the  extremity  of 
which,  opposite  to  the  Pauline  chapel, 
a  door  opens  on  to  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments arranged  for  the  King  to  give 
audience  to  his  ministers  when  residing 
in  the  Pahizzino,  expressly  prepared 
for  his  Majesty,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Quirinal.  The  suite  consists  of  an 
ante-room  (41),  oflBcers'  waiting-room 
(42),  ministers'  wwting-room,  royal 
writing  cabinet,  coundil-room,  and  3 
saloons  communicating  with  the  Pala- 
zino  by  a  passage  232  metres  long, 
overlooking  the  garden,  and  formerly 
called  the  Corridor  of  the  Swiss,  along 
which  were  the  doors,  opening  sepa- 
rately into  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
cardinals  during  conclaves.  These 
doors  have  been  all  closed,  access  to  the 
conclave  cells,  now  adapted  to  other 
uses,  has  been  given  from  the  ground- 
floor,  and  the  Swiss  Corridor  is  reserved 
for  the  King's  exclusive  use.  The 
Palazzino,  recently  restored  for  his 
Majesty,  was  originally  constructed  by 
the  Chev.  Fuga  for  Clement  XII.  It 
now  consists  of  two  stories,  reached  by 
a  marble  winding  staircase,  adorned 
with  statues  from  the  antique,  thrpugh 
a  handsome  door  opening  on  to  the 
Via  del  Quirinale.  Each  story  has  1 6 
rooms,  freshly  decorated  and  tastefully 
furnished ;  the  ceilings  are  chiefly  by 
Barilli«  and  in  the  blue  drawing-room 
on  the  1st  floor  there  is  a  very  hand- 
some marble  chimney-piece  by  Loiu- 
bardi,  a  sculptor  unrivalled  in  the 
elaborate  decorative  style.  From  the 
upper  windows  and  terrace  a  fine  pano- 
ramic view  over  Borne   is    enjoyed. 
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The  billiard-room  on  the  Ist  floor, 
painted  on  the  vault  by  Barilli  and 
nung  with  a  rich  tapestry  of  birds  and 
flowers,  opens  on  to  a  spacious  terrace 
over  a  building  which  affords  stabling 
for  40  horses. 

But  the  new  stables,  built  on  the  N. 
wall  of  the  gardens,  and  500  yards  long, 
are  constructed  to  receive  140  horses, 
and  comprise  on  the  ground-floor,  at 
the  angle  opposite  Yia  della  Panetteria, 
a  spacious  rotunda  for  schooling  horses. 

The  floor  above  the  stables  is  appro- 
priated to  the  saddle  and  harness  de- 
partment, and  the  upper  floor  consists 
of  sleeping-rooms  for  the  coachmen 
and  grooms. 

The  extensive  additions  and  altera- 
tions thus  executed  in  the  Quiiiual 
Palace,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of 
the  interior  decorations  and  furniture, 
were  designed  and  directed  by  the  late 
Commendatore  Cipolla,  a  Neapolitan 
architect  of  great  distinction,  whose 
premature  death  in  the  summer  of  1874 
was  universally  regretted. 

The  Gardens  can  be  visited  on  any 
day  in  the  absence  of  the  royal  family. 
They  are  of  considerable  extent,  hand- 
somely laid  out  and  decorated  with 
statues  and  fountains :  in  an  enclosure 
are  some  well-stocked  greenhouses  and 
a  garden  of  out-door  exotics.  Among 
these  curiosities  is  an  organ,  played  by 
water  in  a  grotto,  constructed  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.  in  1596  and  ornamented 
with  fresco  paintings  and  marble  groups 
of  Vulcan  at  his  forge,  satyrs,  fauns, 
&c.,  whilst  contemplating  which  the 
spectator  gets  an  occasional  sprinkle 
from  some  jets-d'eau  planned  for  the 
purpose  of  a  surprise. 
•  Above  this  grotto  is  the  terrace  on 
to  which  the  windows  of  the  King's 
apartment  open,  and  which  is  tenanted 
by  several  of  his  Majesty's  favourite 
Alpine  dogs.* 

*  llie  Qiiirinal  Palace  and  garden  are  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  sfte  of  the  Temple  of  Man 
Qulrinus  and  of  the  Capitolium  Vetus.  Several 
Inscriptions  belonging  to  the  latter  were  dis- 
covered In  1626,  under  Urban  VII  I.,  In  laying 
out  the  gardens.  The  Servian  wall,  which  sur- 
rounded the  hill,  follows  the  line  of  the  Via  del 
(jhiardino  and  dello  Scalone :  remains  of  it  were 
discovered  in  1866,  opposite  Bernini's  stables,  in 


Pbiyate  Palicbs. 

The  palaces  of  Borne  constitute 
oneof  its  characteristic  features.  75  are 
enumerated  in  the  guide-books ;  but 
without  including  those  which  have 
slight  pretensions  to  such  a  designation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Borne 
contains  a  larger  number  of  princely 
residences  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation than  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  The  Boman  palaces  are  in 
many  respectb  peculiar  in  their  archi- 
tecture, and  present  a  valuable  field 
for  the  study  of  the  artist.  In  no 
capital  do  we  find  such  grand  effects 
of  size  and  of  magnificence.  No  class  of 
buildings  has  been  more  severely  criti- 
cised, and  yet  architects  have  been 
compelled  to  admit  that  no  edifices  of 
the  same  kind  in  Europe  are  so  free 
from  what  is  mean  and  paltry  in  style. 
The  plan  is  generally  a  quadrangle, 
with  a  large  staircase  opening  on  the 
court.  The  windows  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  usually  barred  :  the  apart- 
ments of  this  floor  are  often  let  out  to 
tradesmen,  or  used  for  stables,  coach- 
houses, or  offices.  The  stairs  leading 
to  the  upper  rooms  are  frequently  of 
marble,  but  often  so  badly  cared  for 
that  the  efiect  of  the  material  is  com- 
pletely lost.  The  upper  floors  form 
suites  of  apartments  running  round 
the  whole  quadrangle,  and  frequently 
communicate  with  each  other.  These 
chambers  are  so  numerous  that  one 
floor  affords  sufficient  acconunodation 
for  the  family :  heneeit  often  happens 
that  the  owner  reserves  this  portion 
for  his  own  use,  and  lets  out  the 
remainder.  Columns  of  marble  and 
gilded  ceilings  are  not  wanting,  but  the 
supply  of  furniture  is  not  abundant, 
and  its  style  is  clumsy  and  antiquated. 

the  Placza  del  Quirinale.  and  in  18Y2,  in  digging 
for  the  foundations  of  the  royal  stably,  above 
the  Lavatnre  del  PapOt  and  in  1874,  between 
Nos.  26,27,  Via  delle  Quattro' Foniane.  The 
site  or  the  For<a  SanqtuUit  is  marked  by  the 
tomb  of  the  Sempronii,  opposite  the  gnte  of  La 
Sanatteria ;  and  that  of  the  Porta  Salutaris  is 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  N.E.  comer  of 
theTalazzo  BarberiuL 
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The  apartments  occupied  by  the  family 
are  less  liable  to  these  objections,  whilst 
in  some  (Pal.  Doria)  there  is  a  degree 
of  splendour  and  magnificence  imsur- 
passed  in  the  dwellings  of  Bojalty 
North  of  the  Alps.  In  the  palaces  of 
the  Boman  princes  the  ante-chamber 
contains  a  lofty  canopy  or  Baldacchino^ 
on  which  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
family  are  emblazoned,  with  a  throne, 
the  emblem  of  their  once  feudal  rights. 
In  the  following  enumeration  we  have 
not  confined  our  notices  to  those  palaces 
which  have  obtained  celebrity  for  their 
movable  works  of  art,  but  have  in- 
cluded also  those  which  have  permanent 
attractions  as  specimens  of  architecture. 
[The  usual  fee  to  the  custode,  who  shows 
the  picture  galleries  of  the  palaces  to 
visitors,  is  from  1  to  2  francs  for  a  party, 
50  cents  for  a  single  person.] 

Palazzo  Albani,  in  the  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane,  purchased  by  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  Spain,  Christina, 
now  the  property  of  her  son-in-law. 
Prince  del  Drago,  and  handsomely  re- 
stored and  decorated  by  her.  The  col- 
lections of  pictures  and  statues,  and  the 
valuable  library,  formerly  here,  have 
been  dispersed  since  the  death  of  the 
last  male  heir,  Card.  Albani,  Secretary 
of  State  under  Pius  VIII.  In  one  of 
the  smaller  courts  is  an  interesting  bas- 
reUef,  built  into  the  wall,  with  an  in- 
scription to  a  certain  Pompeius  Adime- 
tus,  chief  of  one  of  the  Koman  legions 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  by  one  of  his 
freedmen,  called  Pullarius,  with  good 
representations  of  the  insignia  of  the 
chief  of  the  cohort,  of  the  phalera  or 
breastplate  of  his  rank,  with  two  fowls 
feeding  below,  the  armoirie  parlante 
of  PuUarius,  who  dedicated  it.  In  the 
landing-place  of  the  great  staircase  are 
some  specimens  of  opus  sectile  marmo' 
reum  removed  from  the  basilica  of 
Junius  Bassus,  on  the  Esquilrne  (see 
Index). 

JPalazzo  AltempSt  ^^^  ^^^  ch.  of  S. 
Apollinare,  built  or  renewed  in  1580 
by  Martino  Longhi  the  elder,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  most  important  works. 


the  property  of  the  Duke  di  Gallese. 
The  porticoes  surrounding  the  court,  by 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  are  much  admired 
for  their  fine  architectural  details. 

Palazzo  AUieri,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Glesu,  with  one  of  the  most  extended 
facades  in  Bome,  built  by  Cardinal 
Altieri  in  1670,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  his  kinsman  Clement  X., 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Antonio 
RossL  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  fine  library,  rich  in  MSS. ;  but  this 
has  disappeared  with  all  the  other  col- 
lections of  this  princely  family.  There 
are  some  good  bas-reliefs  in  stucco  in 
the  state  apartments,  now  occupied  by 
Cardinal  Borromeo.  The  statues  and 
busts  which  decorate  the  staircase  were 
mostly  discovered  in  digging  for  the 
foundittions  of  the  palace.  The  State 
apartment  occupied  by  the  actual 
Prince  of  Viano  and  his  princess,  of 
the  royal  family  of  Wurtemberg,  is 
furnished  in  the  most  exquisite  style. 

Palazzo  Sarherini,  begun  by  Urban 
VIII.  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
demo,  continued  by  Borromini,  and 
finished  by  Bernini  in  1640.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  palaces  in  Bome,  and  con- 
tains a  collection  of  paintings  and  a 
valuable  library.  The  winding  stair^ 
case  is  the  best  example  of  this  species 
of  construction  in  Bome.  The  bas- 
relief  of  the  Lion  on  the  landing-place 
of  the  grand  staircase  was  found  near 
Tivoli.  The  large  saloon  or  ante- 
chamber on  the  first  floor  is  remark- 
able for  the  frescoes  on  its  ceiling  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona^  classed  by  Lanzi 
among  those  compositions  in  which 
he  carried  the  freedom  and  elegance 
of  his  style  to  its  utmost  length. 
They  are  allegorical  representations  of 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Barberini 
family,  and  present  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  sacred  and  profane  subjects. 
The  few  statues  and  sarcophagi  re- 
maining, after  the  dispersion  of  the 
once  celebrated  Barberini  collection, 
were  found  at  Palestrina  and  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.  The  gallery  of 
pictures,  now  considerably  reduced  in 
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number,  contains  still  some  line  speci- 
mens of  art.  It  is  arranged  in  3  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor  (on  the  rt.  in  enter- 
ing the  court),  and  is  open  from  1 
to  5  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  and  Wed.,  from 
2  to  5  on  Thurs.,  and  &om  10  to  12  on 
Sat.  Boom  IXI.--86.  Foussin,  The 
Death  of  G^rmanicus. — 77.  Claude, 
Landscape  at  the  Acqua  Cetosa. — 88.  A 
Marina. — 76.  View  of  Castel  G^ondolfo. 
74.  Domewiohino.  Adam  and  Eve  driven 
out  of  Paradise. — 72.  Titian^  or  more 
probably  Fctlma  Vgoehio,  The  Schiava, 
or  Slave,  in  red  and  white  costume. — 


^ 

1 

'  ' 

III 

II 

r .. 

Plaa  of  Barberini  Qallery. 

83.  Scipione  Gaetani.  Portrait  of  Lu- 
crezia  Cenci,  the  mother  of  Beatrice ; 
and  81,  her  step-mother,  by  M.  A, 
Caravc^gio,  —  82.  Saphael,  The  so- 
called  PoBNABlKA,  very  differently 
treated,  and  very  unlike  the  Poma- 
rina  of  the  Tribune  at  Plorenqe :  the 
armlet  bears   Baphael's    name.  —  85. 

Q-UIDO,       POETBAIT       OF       BbATBICE 

CsNCi:  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
portraits  in  Bome.  As  the  stoiy 
goes,  it  was  taken  on  the  night 
before  her  execution ;  other  accounts 
state  that  it  was  painted  by  Guido 
from  memory  after  he  had  seen  her 
on  the  scaffold.  The  terrible  tra- 
gedy which  has  invested  this  picture 
with  so  much  interest  took  place  at 
Petrella,  and  is  noticed  in  the  Sand- 
hook  for  South  Italy, — 87.  Alhani. 
0alatea  with  Tritons. — ^73.  Gvido,  S. 
Urbanus. — 79.  Albert  Dwrer,  Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors.  —  90.  A, 
del  Sarto.  A  good  Holy  Pamily. — 
Boom  II.  —  48.  Francia.  Virgin, 
Child,  and  S,  Jerome  j  a  fine  picture, 


especially  the  head  of  the  saint. — 
93.  Sandro  Botticellu  A  good  small 
Annunciation.  —  92.  Membrandt.  A 
Philosopher.  —  54.  Sodoma»  Virgin 
and  Child. — 64.  £aldassare  Feruzzi, 
Pygmalion.  —  47  and  27.  Locatelli. 
Actseon  and  Diana^  Calista  and  Nymphs. 
—49.  Innocenzo  da  Imola.  Virgin  and 
Child. — 58.  €Ho.  Bellini,  Virgin  and 
Child. — 67.  Masaccio.  His  own  por- 
trait.— 66.  Francia,  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  St.  John. — 1st  or  outer  Boom. 
21.  Lanfranco,  Santa  Cecilia.  — 16. 
Seliverti,  Joseph  and  the  wife  of 
Potiphar.  There  are  a  few  good  pic- 
tures in  the  private  apartments,  not 
easily  seen,  amongst  which  two  by 
Giotto,  and  some  copies  of  portraits 
by  Baphael  in  his  younger  days,  from 
paintings  by  Pietro  della  Franceses, 
then  in  the  Library  at  Urbino.  The 
IMtrary  {BibUotheoa  JSarberint)  is 
celebrated  for  its  MSS.  and  its  other 
Uterary  treasures.  It  is  situated  on 
the  upper  floor  of  the  palace,  at  the 
top  of  the  winding  staircase;  and 
is  open  to  the  pubUc  on  Thursdays 
from  9  till  2.  The  MSS.,  7000  in 
number,  form  the  peculiar  feature 
of  this  Ubrary;  they  were  collected 
principally  by  Cardinal  Fr^cesco  Bar- 
berini, the  nephew  of  Urban  VIII. 
Among  the  most  interesting  are  the 
letters  and  papers  of  GaUleo,  Bembo, 
Cardinal  Bellarmino,  Benedetto  Cas- 
telli,  Delia  Casa,  &c. ;  and  the  official 
reports  addressed  to  Urban  VIII.  on 
the  state  of  CathoUcism  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  which 
are  fall  of  inedited  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  Stuarts.  There  is  a  long 
andint^*esting  correspondence  between 
Peresc  and  Cardinal  Barberini :  a  fine 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  Samaritan  cha- 
racter :  a  most  interesting  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  4th  century,  made 
by  a  certain  Peter  "  in  the  Mesopotamia 
of  Babylon ;"  this  date,  which  would 
make  it  the  oldest  MS.  on  parchment  in 
existence,  is  very  doubtful ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  copied,  some  centu- 
ries later,  from  a  MS.  bearing  the  earlier 
date,    A  beautiful  Greek  MS,  of  the 
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Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  of  the  7th  or  8th 
oentuiy.    There  are  seyeral  MSS.  of 
Daute :  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  a  foUo  Tolume  on  parchment, 
with  a  few  miniatures  of  1419,  copied 
by  one  Filippo  Landi  of  Borgo  San  Se» 
polcro.    A  missal  with  fine  illumina- 
tions, by  CHuUo  Clovio,  executed  for 
Card.  Xunenes;  and  another  by  Ohir' 
landajOf  or  Girolamo  dei  Idbri.    An 
interesting  volume  to  the  archaeologist 
and  architect  contains  numerous  draw- 
ings and   plans  of  the  ancient    mo- 
numents  of  Rome,  by  GKuliano    da 
Sangallo :   it  bears  the  date  of  1465 : 
amongst  the  drawings  which  it  contams 
are  a  series  of  the  triumphal  arches, 
many    of  the   temples   still  standing 
in  the  15th  century  at  Bome,  which 
have  since  disappeared,  and  sketches  of 
galleys,  in  one  qi  which  are  introduced 
paddle-wheels  like    those   in    use    in 
our  modem    steamboats,   but  moved 
by  a  windlass.      The  printed    books 
amount  to  50,000 :  many  are  valuable 
on  account  of  the  autograph  notes  in 
theui    by  celebrated   personages    and 
scholars.  The  Hebrew  Bible  of  1488  is 
one  of  the  12  known  copies  of  the  first 
complete  edition  by  Soncino.  The  Latin 
version  of  Plato,  by  Ficino,  is  covered 
with  marginal  notes  by  Tasso,  and  his 
father  Bernardo ;    the   rare  Dante  of 
Venice,  1477,  is  filled  with  annotations 
by  Bembo;  and  another  edit,  of  the  *Di- 
vina  Oommedia'  has  some  curious  notes 
by  Tasso  :  several  ancient  bronzes  dis- 
covered on  the  estates  of  the  Barberini 
family  at  Falestrina  have  been  placed 
in  tins  library — an  extensive  series  of 
cUtcB  mysbukB^  some  of  which  are  covered 
with  elegant  engraved  designs — ^nume- 
rous Greek  mirrors,  specimens  of  glass 
and  terrsrootta  sculptures,  and  espe- 
cially of  carved  ivories  from  the  same  lo- 
cality.  On  the  wall,  before  entering  the 
Library,  are  some  very  ancient  Boman 
inscriptions,  amongst  which  that  dis- 
covered in  1616,  on  the  Via  Appia,  ito 
Lucius  Cornelius    Scipio,  the  son  of 
Scipio  Barbatus,  who  was  consul  in 
A.U.C.  494,  and  who  built  the  Temple  of 
the  Tempests,  as  stated  upon  it,  after  his 
^^(^^est  of  Oorsioik*  \X  is  rudely  cut  on 


a  slab  of  Alban  stone,  and  in  a  very 
primitive  style  of  spelling.  Li  the  ante- 
room are  several  portraits;  amongst 
others,  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  of  our  Henry  VII.  In  the 
court  behind  the  palace  is  the  fragment 
of  an  inscription  which  will  not  &il  to 
interest  British  travellers.  It  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  dedication  of  the  triumphal 
arch  erected  to  the  emperor  Claudius 
by  the  senate  and  Boman  peoplo,  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  Britain. 
It  was  found  near  the  Sciarra  palace, 
where  that  arch  is  known  to  have  stood. 
The  cavities  remaining  show  that  the 
letters  were  of  the  finest  form  of  the 
imperial  period,  and  of  bronze,  sunk 
into  the  marble.  A  heavy  iron  balus- 
trade on  piers,  with  a  gate  entirely  out 
of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  palace, 
has  been  lately  erected,  separating  it 
from  the  street.  In  the  garden,  between 
the  balustrade  and  the  palace,  is  a 
statue  of  Thorvaldsen.  This  group, 
designed  by  Thorvaldsen  himself,  was 
erected  to  indicate  the  site  of  his  studio, 
and  executed  by  the  talented  Prussian 
sculptor,  E.  Wolff: 

Palazzo  Serti,  now  Micciardi,  No. 
103,  Borgo  Nuovo,  near  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter's.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  from  a  design  of 
Baphael's,  for  Jacopo  da  Brescia,  sur- 
geon to  Leo  X.,  in  1815,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  handsome  fa9ade.  The  lower 
portion  consists  of  a  rustic  basement, 
on  which  rise  two  stories ;  the  first,  of 
brickwork,having  elegant  Boric  pilasters 
in  stone,  with  5  windows,' alternately 
round-headed  and  pointed ;  the  upper 
one  is  also  Doric.  As  a  whole,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  specimens 
in  Borne  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  16th  centy.,  although  criticised, 
especially  for  the  inequality  of  the 
spaces  between  the  pilasters. 

Palazzo  Sorghese^  in  the  Piasza 
of  the  same  name.  This  immense 
palace  was  begun  in  1590  by  Cardinal 
Dezza,  from  the  designs  of  Martino 
Lunghi,  and  completed  by  Paul  V. 
(Borgh^se)   from  thoB^   Qi  plaminip 
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GbOTTITD  PI.AN  OP  THE  PlOTUEB  Q-AIiLBBT  AT  THE  BOEaHESB  PaLAOE. 


II. 


ft 

Ij. 


/* 


i\ 


Oreat  Court 
qfFtOace, 


Sen^'  r  '  t 


a.  Entrance  from  C!ourt. 

b.  Raphaers  Entomlnnent. 
0.  Ciorreggio's  DanaB. 

d.  Domenichino'B  Sibyl. 

e.  u  Cbace  of  Diana. 

Ponzio.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  por- 
ticoes sustained  by  96  granite  columns, 
Doric  in  the  lower  and  Ionic  with  Co- 
rinthian pilasters  in  the  upper  stories. 
Among  the  colossal  statues  preserved 
here  are  Julia  Pia  as  Thalia ;  another 
Muse;  an  Apollo  Musagetes;  and  a 
fragment  of  an  Amazon,  from  the  por- 
tico of  Europa,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Sal- 
vatore,  in  Lauro.  The  gallery,  one  of  the 
richest  in  Rome,  is  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  is  liberally  thrown  open  to  artists 
and  visitors  three  times  a  week  from  9, 
A.K.  until  3  P.M.  It  is  arranged  in  13 
rooms,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
pri  ted  hand-catalogues  for  the  use  of 
visitors.  We  shall  therefore  only  notice 
here  the  most  remarkable  paintings  out 
of  upwards  of  850  which  constitute  this 
magnificent  collection.  JRoom  I.  —  1. 
S.  BotUcelU,  Madonna  and  Child. — 
2.  Lor.  de  Credi,  A  Holy  Family. — 3. 
Paris  Alfani.  A  Holy  Family.— 30, 34. 
Perugino,  A  Nazzareno  and  Madonna. 
— 32.  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  Saviour. 
— 35.  Jlaphael.  A  Portrait  of  himself 
in  his  youth  (?). — 36.  F.IAppi.  Portrait 
of  Savonarola. — 48.  Perugino.  San  Se- 
bastiano. — 49, 57.  JHwtwriccMo.  Events 
in  th^  life  of  Joseph ;  the  names  of  the 


/,  g.  Albano'g  four  Seasons. 
h.  Raphael's  Archers. 
i.  Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 
k.  Vandyke's  Entombment. 


principal  personsare  written  underthem. 
—43,  61.  Francia.  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  a  half-figure  of  St.  Anthony. — 69. 
A.Pollafuolo.  The  Nativity.  And  seve- 
ral pictures  of  the  schools  of  Perugino, 
Kaphael,  and  Leonardo  da  Yinci. 

Itoom  II.  —  2  fountains  in  ala- 
bastro  fiorito  are  placed  in  the  centre 
of  this  room.— 1,  2,  5,  8,  10,  13. 
Ga/rofalo.  The  Deposition,  No.  9,  a 
fine  picture. — 6«  Pra/iMsia.  Madonna 
and  Saints. — 21.  'Raphael.  A  very 
fine  portrait  of  a  cardinal. — 25.  Ba- 
PHA£L.  A  portrait  called  Ceesar  Bor- 
gia.— 18.  Oiulio  Momano.  Copy  of 
Baphael's  Julius  II. — 39.  Fra  Bctrto^ 
lofnmeo,  A  Holy  Family. — 36.  A,  del 
Sarto.  Holy  Family. — 38.  Raphael. 
His  magnificent  picture  of  the  Deposi- 
tion or  Entombment  of  Christ  (&).  The 
Entombment  was  painted  by  Baphael 
in  his  24th  year.  It  was  executed  by 
the  illustrious  artist  after  his  return 
from  Florence,  for  the  ch.  of  St.  Fran- 
cesco at  Perugia,  being  a  commission 
from  Atalanta  BagUoni,  soon  after 
Giovanni  Paolo  Baglioni  had  regained 
the  sovereignty  of  that  city.  On  one 
side  of  the  composition  the  Saviour  is 
borne  to  the  sepiichreby  2  men,  whose 
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Tehement  action  contrasts  strongly  with  |  paintings. — B.Lod.  Caraed.  S.  Caterina 


the  lifeless  body;  the  intensity  and 
yaried  expression  of  grief  are  finely 
shown  in  the  S.  Peter,  the  S.  John,  and 
the  Magdalen,  who  surround  the  corpse, 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  Yirgin, 
overwhelmed  by  her  affliction,  has 
fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
It  bears  the  signature  JZapAa«Z  UrbinaSy 
and  date  H.s.Tn.  Some  sketches  for 
this  picture  were  in  Sir  Thos.  Law- 
rence s  collection ;  the  finest  in  that  of 
the  TTffizi  at  Florence.  The  subjects 
of  the  predella,  3  figures  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  are  in  the  Fina- 
cotheca  at  the  Vatican.  —  44.  So' 
doma.  A  Holy  Family. — 51.  Feancia. 
S.  Stephen,  a  very  fine  picture ;  and  55, 

56.  2  Madonnas.— 65.  Giulio  Somano. 
A  copy  of  Kaphaers  Fomarina  of  the 
Barberini  Gallery.—  34,  35.  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Holy  Families. — 53.  Timoteo  da 
Vrbino,  An  interesting  portrait  of 
young  Baphael. — 54.  Oarofalo.  The 
Madonna,  with  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  a 
small  picture;  and  several  others  by 
the  same  painter,  under  the  Nos.  55, 56, 

57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  and  67.-59.  Maz 


da  Siena  borne  to  Heaven  by  Angels. — 
Ag,Caracci.  A  Pietk. — 10.  Cav.Arpino. 
The  Bape  of  Europa.  — 15.  Guido 
Cagnacci.  A  good  SibyL — 23.  An,  Ca- 
racci,  S.  Francis. — 33.  IJuca  Oiordano, 
S.  Ignatius  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in 
the  ampitheatre. — 20.  Chiido,  Head  of 
S.  Joseph. — 30.  Oigoli,  S.  Francis. — 29. 
An,  Caracci,  S.  Bomioick.  —  37.  Id. 
Head  of  Christ. — 21.  HUsabetta  Siram. 
Lucretia.  36,  37.  Scuwferrato,  A 
Madonna  ;  an  Adolorata.  Madonna 
and  Child.  Room  V.  —  5.  Scipione 
Gaetano.  A  Holy  Family.  —  6. 
Oav.  Arpino,  The  Flagellation. — 11, 
12,  13,  14.  Albano.  4  fine  cir- 
cular pictureis  (/,  ^),  representing  the 
Seasons.  —  15.  DoMENiCHnro.  The 
Chase  of  Diana  (tf),  a  very  celebrated 
picture  ;  the  goddess,  attended  by  her 
nymphs,  is  awarding  the  prize  of  the 
bow  and  quiver  to  one  of  them  who  has 
just  shot  off  her  arrow. — 21.  ^ancesco 
Mola,  S.  Peter  released  from  prison. 
— 25.  Fed,  Zuochero,  A  Deposition. — 
26.  Ca/ravaggio,  Madonna  and  Child, 
with    Santa   Anna.— -27.   ^adonamno. 


zolino  da  Ferrara,     The  Adoration  of  j  Venus  dressing.     SoomYl, — 1.  Cfuer- 
the  Magi. — Boom  III. — 1.  A.  Solario.  I  cino.  La  Madonna  Adolorata. — 3.  An" 


Christ  bearing  the  Cross.  4.  Vasari, 
Lucretia. — 7, 8.  MichelAngelo,  2  Apos- 
tles, paintings  on  panel,  in  his  early 
manner. — 18.  Vasari,  Leda. — 24,  28, 
and  29.  Andrea  del  8aHo,    Madonna 


drea  Sacchi,  Portrait  of  Orazio  Giusti- 
niani. — 5.  Guercino,  The  Betum  of  the 
Prodigal  Son. — 7.  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
Portrait  of  Gt,  Ghisheri,  in  imitation  of 
Vandyke's  style.— 10.  lUbera,    St.  Sta- 


and  Child,  with  Angels  and  S.John,  the  I  nislaus  with    the  infant  Christ. — 13. 


second  a  fine  picture.  —  32  and  33. 
Fierino  del  Vaga,  A  Madonna  and  a 
Holy  Family. — 34.  Fontormo,  S.  Se- 
bastian.— 35.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Venus 
and  Cupid.  —  40.  Coebeogio.  Da- 
VAE  (c) ;  a  very  fine  and  celebrated  pic- 
ture.—-42.  Bronzino,  Portrait  of  Cosi- 
mo  I.  de  Medicis. — 46.   Sasaoferrato, 


Sasso/errato,  Copy  of  Titian's  Three 
Ages  of  Man. — 24,  25.  Gaspar  Foustin, 
2  landscapes.  Foom  VII. — A  long  gal- 
lery, called  the  Stanza  degli  SpeccM^ 
the  waUs  being  covered  with  mirrors. 
On  2  tables  of  red  porphyry  are  an- 
tique bronze  8tatuettes,and  in  the  centre 
one  formed  of  an  immense  variety  of 


Virgin  and  Child. — 48.  Sebastian  seIi  ancient  puirbles.  The  paintings  on 
Pi03fB0.  Our  Saviour  at  the  column, !  the  mirrors  are  for  the  putti  by  €Hro 
said  to  have  been  sketched  by  Michel  firi;  the  flowers  by  Mario  dei  Fiori, 


Angelo  as  the  original  design  for  the 
well-known  painting  in  S.  Pietro  Mont- 
orio.  4i9.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  A  fine  Mag- 
dalen. Foom  IV. — 1.  An.  Caracci,  A 
Deposition  from  the  Cross. — 2.  Do- 
KENioHiNO.  The  Cvumjls  Sibyl  ((2), 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  and  graceful 


Room  VIII.  — 3.  Tempesta,  Battle- 
piece. —  33.  Salvator  Rota,  A  land- 
scape.— 100.  Foul  Fotter,  Cattle  feed- 
ing.— 87.  Faul  BriU,  Madonna  with 
animals.  There  are  some  mosaics  by 
Matteo  Provenzale  in  this  room :  the 
best,   No.  1,  a  portrait  of  Paul  V, 
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Boom  IX. — 1,  2,  3.  Frescoes  from  the 
80-caIled  Casino  of  Kaphael,  afterwards 
the  YiUa  Olgiati,  which  once  stood  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Borghese, 
fmra.  the  walls  of  which  they  were 
detached  $  l^os.  1  and  2  represent  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  and  Boxana,  and 
are  copies  from  Saphael.  No.  3  (h) 
is  the  celehrated  painting  of  Archers 
Shooting  at  a  target  with  the  arrows  of 
the  sleeping  Cupid,  allegorical  to  the 
Passions,  supposed  to  he  from  a  design 
by  Jtichel  Angela  ;  a  magnificent  com- 
position, perhaps  unequalled  in  fresco- 
painting.  There  are  some  other  frescoes 
of  the  school  of  GKulio  Romano,  from 
the  Villa  Lante  on  the  Janiculum. 

Room  "SL.  is  chiefly  dedicated  to 
the  Venetian  school. — 2.  Titun.  The 
Three  Graces.  —  3.  Pcml  Veronese, 
■Sta.  Cecilia. — Luca  Cambiase.  Venus 
and  Adonis.  — 13.  Oior£iiane,  David 
bearing  the  head  of  Goliah. — 14.  Paul 
Veronese.  St.  John  preaching  in  the 
Desert  — 16.  JMian,  San  Dominick. 
— 19.  Bassano,  His  own  portrait. — 21. 

TiTIAK.  SA0BEI)ANDPE0I'ANeL0VE(»); 

an  allegorical  composition  representing 
2  figures  sitting  near  the  edge  of  a  foun- 
tain :  one  clothed  in  white  with  a  red 
sleeve,  the  other  with  a  red  drapery 
over  the  1.  shoulder ;  a  young  Cupid  is 
looking  into  the  water.  22.  lAonello 
Spada.  A  Concert.  34.  P.  Verwiese. 
SS.  Cosimo  e  Damiano. — G^ov.  Bellini. 
Virgin  and  Child.— 43.  The  Preach- 
ing of  Our  Lord  \  a  sketch  for  a  large 
picture. 

Boom  XI. — 1.  Lwen%o  Zotto*  Ma- 
donna and  Saints.  —  2.  Paul  Vero- 
nese. S.  Antony  preaching  to  the 
Fishes.—S.  TiHan,  Holy  Family  with 
St.  John. — 11.  Luca  Cambictso.  Venus 
on  a  Dolphin. — 15, 16.  Bonifaxio.  Jesus 
in  the  house  of  Zehedee,  and  the  Betum 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  2  good  specimens 
of  the  master.  — 17.  Tuition.  Samson. 
— 32.  Palma  VeccUo.  Madonna  and 
Saints. — ^83.  lAdno  da  Pordenone.  His 
own  portrait,  surrounded  by  his  family. 
—  31.  Qian  Bellini,  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  S.  Peter. 

Boom  XII.  The  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Bchools.  —  1.  Vandyke.    Christ  on  the 


Cross.  7.  The  Entombmbnt  (k). — 
22.  Paul  Potter.  Cattle.  — 26.  Bern- 
hrandt  (?)  Boors  on  the  Ice.  Portrait 
of  Marie  de  Medicis.  — 15.  Buhens, 
The  Visitation  of  S.  Elizabeth.— 20, 
24,  35.  Holbein.  3  unknown  por- 
traits.— 19.  Albert  Durer,  Portrait  of 
Louis  VI.,  duke  of  Bavaria. — 23.  BacJc 
huysen.  A  magnificent  sea-piece. — 36. 
iMcaCranach.  A  portrait.  44.  A  Venus 
and  Cupid.— 49.  Handthorst.  Lot  and 
his  Daughters.  In  Boom  XIII.,  gene- 
rally closed,  but  which  will  be  opened 
by  the  custode,  is  a  collection  of  more 
than  100  smaU  subjects,  chiefly  of 
artists  of  the  15th  centv.,  with  a  very 
handsome  Madonna  and  Child  of  the 
school  of  Baphael,  recently  purchased 
by  Prince  Borghese. 

Palazzo  Braschi,  now  the  Italian 
Ministrv  of  the  Interior,  forming  the 
angle  oi  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino,  built 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  byPius 
VI.,  for  his  nephew  the  duke  Braschi, 
from  the  designs  of  MoreUL  It  is  re- 
markablp  for  its  imposing  staircase, 
ornamented  with  16  columns  of  red 
oriental  granite,  and  4  statues  of  Com- 
modus,  Ceres,  Achilles,  and  Bacchus. 
This  palace  once  contained  a  small  col- 
lection of  pictures,  but  they  have  been 
dispersed  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  P.  Braschi  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Carceres  of  the  Circus  Agonalis. 
The  celebrated  statue  of  Pasquin,  which 
is  placed  against  one  of  the  out^  walls 
of  this  palacej.has  already  been  noticed* 

Palazzo  Bonapartef  formerly  Hi*- 
nuccini)  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  di 
Venezia  and  Corso,  built  in  1660  from 
the  designs  of  Gio.  de'  Bossi.  It  was 
formerly  the  property  of  Madame  M^re, 
the  mother  of  Napoleon,  who  died  here, 
and  at  present  belongs  to  her  great- 
grandson.  Prince  Napoleon  Charles  Bo- 
naparte, and  is  occupied  by  bis  brother 
Card.  Bonaparte.  It  contains  some 
modem  pictures  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  first  Fr^ich  Empire, 
chiefly  portraits  of  members  of  the  Im- 
perial lamily,  and  interesting  Chinese 
tapestries. 

Palazzo  delta  Cancelleria^  one  of  the 
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most  magnificent  palaces  in  Borne, 
begun  by  Cai*dinal  Mezzarota,  and 
completed  in  1495  bv  Cardinal  Biario, 
nephew  of  Sixtus  lY.,  from  the  designs 
of  Bramante.  It  was  built  with  tra- 
vertine taken  from  the  Coliseum,  and 
other  marbles  fipom  the  arch  of  Q-or- 
dianus  (see  Index) ;  the  44  columns 
.of  red  granite  which  sustain  the 
double  portico  of  its  court  are  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Theatre 
of  Pompey.  The  gateway  was  de- 
signed by  Fontana.  The  great  saloon 
is  decorated  vrith  frescoes  by  Vasariy 
Salviati,  &c.,  the  first  representing 
events  in  the  history  of  Paul  III.  This 
palace  is  the  official  residence  of  th^ 
Cardinal  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  seat 
of  several  Ecclesiastical  Boards  or  Con- 
gregazioni.  In  June  1848  it  was  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Boman  Par- 
liament, simmioned  by  Pius  IX.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reforms  which 
finally  drove  him  fromhis  capital.  In.the 
next  month  it  was  the  scene  of  the  me* 
morable  outrage  in  which  the  mob  burst 
into  the  chamber  while  the  deputies  were 
sitting,  and  demanded  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  In 
the  November  following  it  acquired  an 
infeunous  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  the 
assassination  of  Count  Bossi,  the  en- 
hghteued  minister  of  Pius  IX.,  on  going 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  then  as- 
sembled here ;  this  atrocious  crime  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase, 
on  the  1.,  near  to  a  door  now  closed. 
The  inner  court  of  the  palace  is  very 
beautiful,  sm*roimded  by  a  double  Doric 
portico,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  attic 
ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters. 
The  front,  towards  the  Piazza  and  ad- 
joining street,  is  also  very  fine,  although 
spoiled  near  the  W.  angle  by  some  im- 
seemly  constructions,  and  by  the  mean 
bell-tower  of  the  oh.  of  St.  Lorenzo  in 
Damaso ;  the  great  entrance  of  Fon- 
tana is  not  in  the  best  harmony  with 
the  architecture  of  Bramante's  edifice. 

Palazzo  di  Caaerta,  or  Caetani^  in 
the  Via  deUe  Botteghe  Scure,  formerly 
a  portion  of  the  P.  Mattel.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  di  Sermoneta,  the 


head  of  the  great  baronial  family  of  Cae- 
tani.  The  first  fioor,  which  is  hand; 
somely  furnished,  contains  several  fa* 
mily  pictures.  The  fetmily  archives  pre- 
served in  this  palace  are  perhaps  the 
most  complete  of  any  of  the  great 
Boman  houses ;  some  deeds  of  dona- 
tion to  the  Caetanis  being  of  the 
9th  and  10th  centuries.  The  Caetanis 
were  once  lords  of  all  the  country  from 
VeUetri  to  Fondi ;  they  gave  2  popes  to 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  Gelasius  II.  and 
Boniface  VIII.,  and  were  the  rivals  of 
the  Colonnas  and  Orsinis  in  their  long 
contests  with  the  popes  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries.  Their  vast  estates  were 
confiscated  by  Alexander  VI.  in  favour 
of  one  of  his  bastard  sons,  but  sub- 
sequently  restored,  with  the  ducal  title 
borne  by  the  family,  now  the  oldest 
amongst  the  princely  Boman  houses. 
The  present  head  of  the  family  is  the 
talented  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  well 
known  as  Don  Michel  Angelo  Caetani, 
to  many  of  our  countrymen  who  have 
resided  at  Bome. 

Palazzo  Cenci. — There  are  2  palaces 
known  by  this  name  in  Bome.  The 
first,  called  also  P.  Maccarani,  from 
its  present  owner,  is  situated  oppo- 
site the  church  of  S.  !E)ustachio,  near 
the  Pantheon ;  it  was  built  in  1526 
from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Bomano, 
and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture. The  second  Cenci  Palace^ 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  family, 
stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Theatre 
of  Balbus,  near  the  western  entrance 
to  the  G^hetto.  Opposite  to  the  pa- 
lace  is  the  httle  church  of  S.  Toinmaso 
a'  Cenci,  founded  in  1113  by  Cencio 
bishop  of  Sabina,  and  granted  by  Julius 
II.  to  Bocco  Cencio,  whose  descendant, 
the  notorious  Count  Francesco,  re- 
built it  in  1575,  as  we  see  by  in- 
scriptions over  the  doors.  The  eh.  is 
smcJl,  much  neglected,  and  seldom 
open.  The  Cenci  chapel,  restored  in 
1661,  is  covered  with  frescoes,  in  a  good 
style,  of  histories  of  the  Virgin,  with  a 
handsome  roof  decorated  with  stuccoes 
and  arabesque  paintings.  Although 
erected  as  a  sepulchral  chapel  for  the 
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fiEunily,  it  does  not  contain  a  single 
monument  to  the  Cencis.  Thepalaoe,an 
immense  and  gloomy  pile  of  massive 
architecture,  was  for  many  years  deserted 
and  left  vrithout  doors  or  windows  or 
any  sign  of  human  habitation,  to  tell,  as 
forcibly  as  a  building  could,  the  story 
of  crime  :  it  seemed  to  have  been 
stricken  with  the  curse  of  which  Bea- 
trice Cenci  was  the  victim.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  however,  it  has  been* 
rendered  habitable.  It  has  recently  been 
purchased  by  the  Cbvemment.  Shel- 
ley notices  the  court  supported  by 
granite  columns,  and  adorned  with  an- 
tique Mezes  of  fine  workmanship,  and 
built  up  according  to  the  ancient  Ita- 
lian fiashion  with  balcony  over  balcony 
of  open  work.  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  one  of  the  gates,  formed  of 
immense  stones,  and  leading  through 
a  dark  and  lofty  passage  (now  closed 
up)  opening  into  gloomy  subterranean 
chambers.  Its  position  in  the  most  ob- 
scure quarter  of  Home,  and  its  gloomy 
aspect,  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  vrithin  its 
walls,  which  led  to  the  tragedy  enacted 
at  another  place  (Petrella — JSandbook 
of  South  Italy ^  Kte.  142),  which  has 
given  such  a  melancholy  interest  to  the 
name  of  Cenci. 

Talazzo  Chigi,  forming  the  N. 
Bide  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  built  in 
1526  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Port*,  and  completed  by  Carlo  Ma- 
demo.  In  one  of  the  antechambers 
are  the  Skull  and  the  Sleeping  Child, 
sculptured  by  Bernini^  as  emblems  of 
life  and  death.  In  the  saloon  are  3 
ancient  statues:  a  Tenus,  in  Parian 
marble,  with  a  Greek  inscription ; 
Mercury  with  the  caduceus;  and  an 
Apollo,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  The  pictures  are  in  the 
apartments  occupied  by  the  family, 
and  are  consequently  not  open  to  the 
public.  Among  them  the  following 
may  be  noticed: — I. — Chiercino,  St. 
!Francifl. — Ghddo,  St.  Cecilia;  a  Na- 
tivity.— Caravoffffio.  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist drinking  at  a  spring.  II. — IHetro  da 
Cortona»    A  Guardian  Angel. — Chter' 


cino,  Christ  at  the  column. — Afjostino 
Caracci,  A  dead  Christ. — Salvator 
Rosa.  A  satyr  disputing  with  a  phi- 
losopl^er,  who  is  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Salvator  himself. — Titia/n.  Two  por- 
traits. —  Spagnoletto,  A  Magdalen. 
III. — Andrea  Sacchi.  Sketch  for  the 
picture  of  S.  Bomualdo,  in  the  Vatican ; 
a  Saint ;  the  Blessed  Bernardo  Toloinei 
of  Siena. — Chddo.  A  "Pietk,  In  the 
upper  rooms  is  a  cabinet  adorned  with 
sketches  by  QiuUo  Romano^  Bernini^ 
Andria  Sacchiy  &c.  The  Idbrofy  is 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  palace. 
It  was  -founded  by  Alexander  VII., 
and  is  rich  in  MSS.  of  great  interest. 
Among  these  are  the  Chronicles  of 
St.  Benedict  and  St.  Andrew,  the  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Monastery  of  San  Oreste 
or  Soracte,  a  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  of  the  9th  centtiry,  a  Daniel  of 
the  Septuagint  version,  an  illuminated 
Missal  of  1450,  a  folio  volume  of 
French  and  Flemish  music,  containing 
motettes  and  masses,  dated  1490;  a 
letter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Coimt 
Palatine,  requesting  him  to  show  no 
mercy  to  Luther ;  several  inedited 
letters  of  Melanchthon,  some  sonnets  of 
Tasso,  20  volumes  of  original  documents 
relating  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
and  a  large  collection  of  inedited  and 
almost  unknown  materials  for  the 
literary  and  political  history  of  Europe. 
Near  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  forming  tJie 
W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  is  that 
belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  San  Mi- 
chele,  now  the  JPost'Office,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  Ionic  portico ;  the  principal 
part  of  the  columns  having  been  dis- 
covered amongst  the  ruins  of  the 
Eoman  Mimicipium  of  Veii.  The 
other  palaces  forming  the  sides  of  the 
Piazza  Colonna  are  on  the  £.  the 
Palazzo  Biombino,  belonging  to  the 
head  of  the  Buon-campagni  Ludovisi 
family;  and  on  the  S.  the  Palazzo 
Ferraioli ;  with  some  marbles  fi-om 
Veii,  and  a  good  library  of  modem 
works,  collected  by  the  present  owner, 
Marchese  Gaetano  Ferraioli. 

Palazzo  Cicciaporci,  now  Senni^  in 
the  Via   de*  Banchi  Nuovi,  not    far 
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from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Fonte  di 
S.  Angelo,  huilt  in  1526,  is  remarkable 
for  its  architecture  by  Giulio  Bomano. 
Kear  this  is  the  Palazzo  Cesarini,  inha- 
bited by  the  ducal  family  of  that  name ; 
it  was  the  residence  of  Alexander  YI. 
when  Cardinal  Lenzuoli  Borgia,  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate. 

Palazzo  Colonna,  in  the  Fiazza  di 
SS.  Apostoli,  commenced  by  Fopc 
Martin  V.  in  the  15th  century,  and 
completed  in  later  times.  It  formed  at 
one  period  the  residence  of  Julius  II., 
and  subsequently  of  San  Carlo  when 
Cardinal  Borromeo.  It  now  belongs  to 
the  princely  family  whose  name  it  beieurs ; 
a  portion  of  the  state  apartments  have 
been  let  for  several  years  past,  and 
now  form  the  residence  of  the  Ambas- 
sador of  France.    The  apartment  on 


the  ffround-floor  contains  some  frescoes 
by  Tempesta,  Fomarancio,  and  Gaspar 
Foussin;  those  on  the  ceilings  have 
been  even  attributed  to  Ferugino.  The 
Colonna  picture  gallery,  once  the  most 
considerable  in  Borne,  although  it  has 
been  much  reduced  by  division  amongst 
the  outgoing  branches  of  the  family,  still 
contains  some  fine  works,  which  are 
arranged  in  a  series  of  rooms  leading 
to  the  Hall  or  Gallery  for  which  the 
palace  is  so  celebrated..  The  gallery, 
which  is  entered  from  the  great  stairs 
leading  from  the  N.  comer  of  the  court, 
and  which  leads  to  the  apartments  of 
the  French  Ambassador,  is  open  on 
Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  from 
10  to  3  o'clock.  The  names  of  the 
masters  only  are  affixed  on  each  paint- 
ing. In  the  three  rooms  (a  b  o)  pre- 
ceding those  of  the  pictures  are  several 
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specimens  of  GK>belin8  and  Arras 
tapestry,  and  a  good  bust  called  Yl- 
teilius.  Jloom  I. — 8.  BoiHceUL  Ma- 
donna and  Child. — Lu>ca  Lunghi,  A 
good  Holy  Family. — Bagnacavallo,  A 
Military  Cavalcade. — Melozzo  da  ForU. 
St.  Boch. — CHovanni  Sanzio.  Portrait 
of  a  Boy  in  a  red  cap. — Luitd,  A  good 
Virgin  and  Child. — Qiacomo  di  Avanzi 
of  Bologna.  A  Crucifixion. — Albano, 
Two  large  Landscapes,  with  groups  of 
figures. — CHuUo  Romano,  TheMadontia 
and  Child. — Gentile  da  Fabriano.  A 
Madonna  surrounded  by  angels. — Far- 
migianino.  A  Holy  Fanuly. — Innoeenzo 
da  Imola,  A  Holy  Family. — Ouercino. 
Moses. — F,  da  Cortona,  The  Resurrec- 
tion 5  below  are  portraits  of  several  per- 
sons rising  from  their  sepulchres.  Van 
Fiyh  (?)  2  pictures  of  the  "Virgin,  sur- 
rounded by  small  medallions  of  histories 
of  her  life.  Passing  through  the  Throne- 
room  (XL),  is,  Boom  III. — TUia^,  A 
good  portrait  of  Onofrio  Panrinio, 
the  cdebrated  antiquary,  as  an  Austin 
friar. — CHrolamo  da  Trevigi.  A  por- 
trait, supposed  to  be  of  Poggio  Brac- 
ciolini,  the  Florentine  historian.  These 
portraits  were  long  considered  to  be 
by  Titian,  and  called  Luther  and 
Calvin,  for  which  there  was  not  the 
remotest  foundation.  —  Bronzino,  A 
Holy  Family. — Carletto  Cagliari,  A 
Lady  playing  on  the  guitar. — Chtercino, 
The  G-uardmn  Angel. — Albano,  The 
Rape  of  Europa. — An,  Carraci,  the 
Manffia  Faggioli,  a  ridiculous  carica- 
ture, but  true  to  life. — Lo  Spagna,  S. 
Jerome  in  the  Desert. — Paris  Bordone, 
A  Holy  Family,  with  St.  Sebastian  and 
other  Saints.  —  Bonifacio,  A  Holy 
Family,  with  SS.  Anne  and  Jerome. — 
Salmati,  A  Madonna.  —  Solbein,  A 
portrait  of  Lorenzo  Colonna,  brother  to 
Martin  V.  —  Faul  Veronese,  A  fine 
male  portrait. — D,  Crespi,  San  Carlo. 
—F.Mola.De&thofAheh—Ghiido,  S. 
Agnes. — Sassoferrato,  A  Madonna. — 
Ghiercino»  The  Angel  Qtibriel. — Oiov. 
Bellini,  S.  Bernardo. — Sahiati,  The 
Besurrection  of  Lazarus.  —  Rubens, 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren ;  a  sketch. — 
ScarseUifU.  The  Apparition  of  the 
Viijgin  to  some  Franciscan  friars.  The 
lEome,'] 


paintings  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Martin 
v.,  are  by  Jjutii  and  Fompeo  Battoni, 
Room  IV. — This  room,  which  forms 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  great  gal- 
lery, is  covered  with  landscapes ;  eight 
in  tempera^  by  Gaspar  Foussin, — A 
small  pretty  Claude. — Foussin,.  Apollo 
and  Daphne. —  Wouvermans,  2  large 
battle-pieces. — Salvator  Rosa,  A  sea- 
shore scene.  2  good  landscapes  by 
SwaneveU;  several  by  Orizonie  and 
Orescenzio  di  Onofri;  some  BerghemSj 
F,  Brills^  and  Canalettis,  On  one  side 
of  this  hall  is  a  handsome  cabinet,  with 
27  bas-reliefs  in  ivory,  executed  by  the 
German  artist  Steinhart,  and  copied 
from  Michel  Angelo's  Last  Judgment 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  from  26  of 
Baphael's  subjects  in  the  Loggie. — 
The  Crreat  Sail  or  Gallery  (V.),  one 
of  the  finest  in  Home,  is  ornamented 
with  ancient  statues,  none  of  which 
are  of  any  merit;  the  walls  are  de- 
corated with  Venetian  mirrors,  painted 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  Cupids, 
the  former  by  Mario  dei  Mori^  the 
latter  by  Carlo  Maraita,  In  the  recess 
of  one  of  the  windows  on  the  rt.  a  good 
bas-relief  of  a  colossal  head  of  Minerva. 
On  the  tables  are  some  antique  bronzes, 
and  a  small  bronze  statue  of  a  feiun,  by 
Sansovino;  the  roof  is  covered  with 
frescoes  relative  to  the  deeds  of  the 
Colonna  {Seimily;  the  largest,  in  the 
centre,  by  Coli  and  O-herarcu,  represents 
the  Battle  of  Lepanto.  The  following  are 
the  principal  pictures  on  the  sides  of  the 
G^reat  HaU,  and  the  raised  one  beyond 
it  towards  the  garden :  —  Rubens.  An 
Assumption. —  C.  Allori,  The  Descent 
into  Hades. — B,  Strozzi,  La  Carita 
Komana.  —  Subtermans,  Portrait  of 
Federigo  Colonna. — Two  St.  Jeromes 
by  ChiercinoQSidi  Spagnoletto. — Salviati^ 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Grarden. —  Van- 
dyke.  Fine  portrait  of  C.  Colonnu, 
Duke  de'  Marsi. —  Guercino.  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Emerenziana. — Albano.  An 
Ecce  Homo. — Sc,  Gaetano.  Portrait  of 
Antonio  Colonna. — Several  members  of 
the  Colonna  family  round  a  table,  with 
their  names,  by  the  same  artist. — (?. 
CagUari,    Portrait  of  Stefano  Colonna. 
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— SaVoiaM,  Adam  and  Eve. — TintO' 
retto.  Narcissus. — Vagari,  Two  re- 
cumbent figures  of  Venus.  —  Ghir- 
landajo.  Two  pictures  of  the  Kape  of 
the  Sabmes,  and  the  Peace  celebrated 
between  the  Komans  and  Sabmes. — 
JPalma  Vecchio.  St.  Peter  presenting 
a  Donatario  to  the  Madonna  and  Child. 
— ^Titian.  A  Holy  Family. — Vandyke. 
Portrait  of  Lucrezia  Colonna.  —  I/, 
de  Leyde,  The  Temptations  of  St. 
Antony. — JBronzino*  Ventts  and  Cupid. 
— Sdlmatu  The  same  subject,  but  less 
chaste. — Ag.  Caracci.  Portrait  of  Car- 
dinal Pompeo  Colonna. —  Oiorgione, 
Portrait  of  Giacomo  Sciarra  Colonna. 
— Simone  da  Pesaro*  S.  Sebastian. — 
Poussin,  Shepherdesses,  some  asleep. — 
S.  Rosa,  St.  John  in  the  Desert,  and  St. 
John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness;  the 
painter  is  said  to  hare  introduced  his 
own  likeness  into  the  first  picture. — Two 
fine  male  portraits. — Nicola  da  FoUgito* 
A  curious  picture  of  the  Madoima  libe- 
rating a  child  from  the  Demon. — An, 
CarUcci,  The  Magdalen  in  GHory. — 
La^ranco*  St.  Peter  in  Prison. — Ghtido. 
S.  JBrancis  and  Angels.  In  the  centre  of 
(YI.)  the  hall  next  the  garden  is  the  so- 
called  CotonnaBellica  (ft),  a  torse  column 
In  red  marble,  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  Mars;  round  the  column  run  a  series 
of  low  reliefs,  commencing  with  a  sacri- 
fice and  continued  with  military  pro- 
cessions, the  whole  probably  a  work  of 
the  16th  century.  The  gardens  behind 
the  palace  extend  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  Quirinal,  and  consist  of  a 
series  of  terraces  rising  to  the  summit, 
and  are  well  planted  in  avenues  of  box 
and  ilexes.  There  are  considerable  ruins 
in  them,  consisting  of  large  halls  and 
massive  brick-waUs,  and  upon  the  sum- 
mit two  portions  of  a  gigantic  firieze 
and  entablature,  one  measuring  1490 
cubic  feet  of  white  marble,  and  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  100  tons :  they  belonged 
probably  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
erected  by  Aurelian  on  the  Quirinal. 
The  entrance  to  the  gardens  is  jfrom  the 
extremity  of  the  gallery,  which  will  be 
opened  by  the  custode,  near  to  which 
are  two  statues  of  Prospero  and  Msrc 
Antonio  Colonna,  the  torsos  of  which 


are  ancient.  The  palace  itself  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
the  portico  which  led  to  the  Templd 
of  the  Sun. 

Palazzo  della  ConsuUa,  on  Monte 
CavaUo,  built  by  Clement  XII.,  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga,  in  1730.  The 
palace  is  considered  one  of  Fuga's  most 
successful  works.  It  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afikirs. 

Palazzo  Corginif  in  the  Lungara  of 
theTrasteVere,built  by  theBiario  £Eunily, 
enlarged  and  altered  into  its  present 
form  by  Clement  XII.,  in  1729,  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga.  In  the  17th 
century  it  was  the  residence  of  Chris- 
tina Queen  of  Sweden,  who  died  in  it 
in  1689.  A  grand  double  staircase 
leads  to  the  gallery,  which  is  open 
on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month, 
and  every  day  from  Palm  Sunday 
until  that  after  Easter,  frt)m  10  un- 
til 3;  there  are  hand-catalogues  in 
Italian  and  French  in  all  the  rooms. 
Opening  out  of  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace  (XII.),  we  enter  Moom  I.  A 
marble  sarcophagus,  found  near  Porto 
d*Anzio,  ornamented  with  reliefs  of  Tri- 
tons and  Nereids ;  and  overthe  entrance 
door  a  portion  of  an  early  Christian  urn, 
with  reliefs  representingthevintage. — 9. 
Teresa  Muratori.  The  Plague  at  Milan. 
— 6.  JBaroceio,  Holy  Family.  — 10. 
C.  Maratta.  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine. 
—17,  18,  20,  21.  LocateUu  Bural 
scenes  in  the  style  of  Teniers. — 24,  26. 
Canaletti.  Views  of  Venice.  JRoom  II. 
contains  no  paintings  worth  noticing : 
out  of  it  opens  on  the  1.  Room  III.,  or 
the  Gallery,  where  there  are  some  fine 
pictures.  1.  Ottercino,  An  Ecco  Homo. 
2.  Carlo  Dolce,  Madonna  and  Child. — 
6.  Inn.  da  Imola,  and  9.  Andrea  del 
Sarto  (?)  Holy  Families. — 10.  Lodovieo 
Caracci.  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
— 15.  A.  del  Sarto,  A  small  Virgin 
and  Child. — 17.  Michael  A.  Carawiggio, 
The  same  subject. — 26.  Fra  Barto* 
lommeo.  A  Holy  Family. — 2%,  Tenters. 
Dutch  Boers. — 36.  Garofalo.    A  Holy 
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I'amily. — 39.  Alhani,  Mercury  and 
Apollo.  —  44,  Portrait  of  Julius  II., 
attributed  to  Baphael. — 46.  JPietro  da 
Cortona,  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
— 49.  Carlo  Dolce,  St.  Apollonia. — 
50.  Titian,  Portrait  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  — 51.  C  Cignani,  Good  group 
of  the  Infant  Saviour  and  S.  John  the 
Baptist. — 52.  C.  Sarradni,  Vanity, 
personified  by  a  female  arranging  her 
dress,  with  an  old  attendant  holding  a 
mirror  before  her. — 53.  JP.  Veronese, 
l^arriage  of  S.  Catherine.— 64.  C.  Ma- 
ratta.  A  Holy  Family;  and  70,  the 
Flight  into  'Egypt.  —  61.  Vaaari,  A 
Holy  Family.— 88.  C.  Dolce ;  and  89. 
Chmdo.  Two  Eooe  Homos,  placed, 
with  the  same  subject  (I)  by  OuerdnOy 
near  each  other,  to  show  the  respective 
powers  of  expression  by  these  three 
masters.  Uoom  IV.  11.  (JiTlDO.  Hero- 
dias.  — 18.  Andrea  Sacchi.  A  small 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew. — 19.  Ghndo. 
The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.— 20. 
Chterdno.  St.  John. — ^22.  F,  JBaroccio. 
Our  Saviour  and  the  Magdalene. — 
27.  Lod,  Caraoci,  2  good  colossal 
heads.^-28.  TUian,  St.  Jerome. — 41. 
Cfiulio  Momano,  A  copy  of  EAphaePs 
Fomarina  of  the  Uffizi  Gullery  at 
Florence. — 43.  Carlo  Maratta,  A  Holy 
Family. — 44.  Albert  Durer,  A  hare. 
— 45.  Carlo  Dolce.     A  Magdalene. — 


51,  52.  Alhano,  Two  oval  paintings 
of  Venus  and  Cupids. — 53.  Spagnoletto, 
Deathof  Adonis. — 55.  Zodovico  Caracci, 
A  Deposition.  And  11  small  subjects  by 
Callot  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  a 
soldier.  An  ancient  chair  (b)  in  marble, 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  discovered 
near  the  Lateran ;  the  low  relie&  upon 
it  represent  a  procession  of  warriors,  a 
boar-hunt,  and  sacrificial  ceremonies. 
On  one  of  the  tables  is  an  ancient  silver 
vase,  covered  with  reliefs  representing 
Orestes  before  the  Council  oi  the  Areo- 
pagus. JtoomY.  12,  Carlo  Dolce,  St. 
Agnes.-^14b  Carlo  Maratia,  An  Aii- 
nunduition.' — 16.  ScMdone,  and  19. 
Del  JRoMO.  Holy  Families. — 23.  Al' 
bani.  Virgin  and  Child. — 24.  Chter^ 
cino,  Christ  and  the  Samaritan  woman 
at  the  well;  and  40,  id.  An  Annuncia- 
tion.— 28.  Qiorgione,  Christ  and  St. 
Peter.  —  30.  Parmigiamno,  A  Holy 
Family. —  37,  38,  39.  Ouido.  An 
Adolorata,  Ecce  Homo,  and  St.  John ; 
and  45.  A  small  Crucifixion.  jRoomVI. 
All  the  paintings  in  this  room  are 
portraits.  Titian,  Two  Sons  of  Charles 
V. — 31,  35.  Holbein,  His  own  and  his 
Wife's  portraits. — 43.  Albert  Durer, 
Portrait  of  Cardinal  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg.— 40.  Bronzi%o.  Portrait  of  Car- 
dinal Bibiena,  very  doubtful.  —  47. 
Campiglia,    Portrait  of  Bubens. — 50. 
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Ti&an,  Card,  Alessandro  Famese. — 
54.  Bronzind,  Portrait  of  Lorenzo 
de*  Medicis. — 67.  A  pretended  minia- 
ture of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  attributed 
to  Oliver,-— GS,  JSaciccio,  Card.  Neri 
Corsini.  £oom  VII.  11.  MtmiLliO.  Fine 
picture  of  ViBGiH  and  Chim). — 13. 
G.  Poussin,  Fine  Landflcape. —  21. 
Lttca  GHordano,  Christ  disputing  Trith 
the  Doctors. — 22, 23, 24.  Fra  AngeUco, 
3  small  paintings  on  panel,  repre- 
senting  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Ascension,  and  our  Lord  in  Glory 
These  three  portions  formed  a  trip- 
tych; the  miniature  heads  of  the  saints 
are  fine. — 15.  RvheTU.  St.  Sebastian. 
— 18.  G-arofalo,  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  the  head  of  the  Saviour  remark- 
able for  the  resignation  and  placidity  of 
its  expression. — 20,  25.  Q-.  Poussin. 
Gk)od  Landscapes. — 26.  Lodomco  Car- 
aeci.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
— 27.  C.  Maratta,  An  Annunciation. 
— ^28,  34.  Orizowte,  Two  eood  Land-< 
scapes.  —  30.  TUian.  Q%e  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery. — 85.  DomenieMno. 
Portrait  of  a  Gonfaloniere  of  the 
Church. —  48.  Pomarancio,  Charity. 
On  one  of  the  tables  here  is  a  re- 
markable large  piece  of  native  amber. 
Boom  VIII.  2.  Francia,  Virgin  and 
Child. — 6.  Claude,  A  good  specimen. 
— 8.  Vandyke,    Jesus  before  Pilate. — 

10.  P.  da  Caravaggio,  A  drawing  of 
Niobe  and  her  Children,  dated  1567. — 

11.  Pouenn.  A  Holy  Family.— 13. 
Outdo,  Contemplation.— 15,  21,  28, 
40,  41,  42.  O,  Powsin,  6  landscapes. 
— 18.  Domewichino,  Susanna  at  the 
Bath. — ^24.  Cfuercino;  and  25.  Spagno' 
letto*  Two  pictures  of  St.  Jerome. 
— 29.  Correggio  (?).  Christ  in  the 
Ghirden. — Mosaic  portraits  of  Clement 
XII.,  and  of  his  nephew  Cardinal  Neri 
Corsini.  In  a  cabinet  opening  out  of 
!Room  VIII.  are  some  small  tnptychs 
attributed  to  Orgagna,  Duccio  ofStefM^ 
OiottinOy  Simone  Memmi^  Stamina, 
Benozzo  Gozzoliy  FUippino  Lippiy  &c., 
and,  No.  10,  a  fine  drawing  in  crayons 
of  an  Ecce  Homo  by  QtSdo, — 11.  A 
Susanna,  by  Cos,  Boselli;  and  6,  Christ 
and  the  Samaritan,  by  Querctno,  Room 
IX.    2.  Teniers,    Interior  of  a  Dutch 


Farm-house.  —  6.  N,  Poussin,  The 
Triumph  of  Ovid — 9.  Velasquez,  Por- 
trait of  Innocent  X — 12.  Salvator 
Bosa,  Prometheus  devoured  by  the  Vul- 
ture.— 18.  Solimena,  St.  John  in  the 
Desert.— 21.  C.  Jf<wo^to.  The  Trinity. 
—25,  28,  29,  35.  S,  J2o*a. —Battle- 
pieces. — 32.  Domenichino,  Christ  laid 
m  the  Sepulchre.  In  a  room  (X.)  be- 
yond this,  but  generally  closed,  are — 
a  bronze  bas-relief  of  the  Bape  of 
Europa,  attributed  to  Cellini;  an  an- 
tique mosaic  representing  oxen  fright- 
ened by  thunder;  and  a  portrait  of 
Clement  XII.  in  pietra  dura. 

The  Corsini  Librarg — entrance  from 
No.  11  in  the  Lungara — ^founded  by 
Clement  XII.,  contains  upwards  of  1300 
MSS.,  some  autographs  of  Christina  of 
Sweden,  and  a  great  number  of  cinque- 
cento  editions.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  every  day,  except  Wednesdays 
and  festivals,  for  3  hours  before  sunset. 
The  number  of  printed  books,  rich  in 
editions  of  the  15th  century,  is  about 
60,000,  well  arranged,  with  good  cata- 
logues, and  easily  accessible;  the  col- 
lection of  engravings  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  in  Italy.  The 
series  bv  Marc  Antonio  Baimondi  after 
Baphael  is  the  most  complete  to  be 
met  with.  Behind  the  palace  are  the 
gardens  and  the  pretty  Villa  Corsini, 
placed  on  the  declivity  of  the  Janiculum. 
The  view  from  it  embraces  a  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  Home. 

Palazzo  CostagwU,  in  the  Piazza  delle 
Tartarughe,  built  by  C.  Lombardi  :  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  ceilings,  painted 
in !  fresco  by  Domenichino,  Guercino, 
Albano,  and  other  eminent  artists  of 
their  time.  There  are  6  ceilings,  in 
the  following  order : — I.  Albano,  Her- 
cules wounding  the  Centaur  Nessus. 
n.  Domenichino,  Apollo  in  his  car; 
Time  discovering  Truth,  &c.  HI.  Cfuer- 
cino, Binaldo  and  Armida  on  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  dragons.  IV.  Cav, 
d^Arpino,  Juno  nursing  Hercules; 
Venus  with  Cupids  and  other  divini- 
ties. V.  Ifonfranco,  Justice  and 
Peace.  VI.  BomanelU,  Arion  saved 
by  the  dolphin. 
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Curia  Itmoeenzicma,  more  generally 
known  as  the  P.  di  Monte  CitoriOf  from 
the  piazza  in  which  it  is  situated,  an 
imposing  edifice,  begmi  in  1642  by 
Innocent  X.  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini, and  completed  by  Innocent  XII. 
fr^m  those  of  Carlo  Fontana.  It  was 
appropriated  in  1871  as  the  seat  of  the 
Italian  Parliament,  from  the  designs  of 
Oomotto. 

PalazzoI>oria'PanvphUi^  in  the  Corso, 
— ^This  immense  edifice,  the  most 
magnificent  perhaps  of  all  the  Boman 
palaces,  interesting  to  English  tra- 
yeilers  from  its  connexion  with  our 
great  house  of  Talbot,  was  erected  at 
yarious  times  and  by  different  architects. 
l?he  side  facing  the  Corso  is  from 
the  designs  of  Valyasori;  that  facing 
the  Collegio  Bomano  was  designed  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  the  yestibule  being 
added  by  Borromini  The  GaUety, 
which  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
fr^m  10  to  2  o'clock,  contains  many 
first-rate  works,  with  a  greater  number 
naturally  of  a  second-rate  character. 
There  are  upwards  of  800  pictures,  dis- 
tributed oyer  18  rooms  and  galleries, 
which  are  most  liberally  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  vdth  good  hand-catatogues 
pf  its  contents  in  each  room.    In  the 


order  in  which  strangersyisit  the  gallery, 
the  following  are  the  most  remarkable 
pictures : — ^Entering  from  the  principal 
stairs,  in  the  l.-hand  comer  of  the 
great  quadrangle  (a),  the  great  HaU 
(1),  a  yery  beautiful  apartment  lately 
erected:  it  is  decorated  with  ancient 
marbles  and  pictures,  chiefly  land- 
scapes, the  most  worthy  of  notice 
being  seyeral  by  Gaspar  Pouasin^  espe- 
cially Nos.  23  and  19,  and  a  Marina 
by  if,  Poussin,  Amongst  the  marbles 
are  3  sarcophagi  with  bas-reliefs ;  a 
statue  of  a  bearded  Bacchus ;  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Chinuera,  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Lorium ;  a  group  of  Ulysses  con- 
cealed imder  the  body  of  a  sheep ;  and 
a  portion  of  the  table  of  a  Triclinium 
with  handsome  arabesques,  discoyered 
in  the  ruins  of  Pompey's  Villa  at 
Albano,  the  site  of  the  modem  Yilla 
Doria.  Opening  out  of  this  HaU, 
on  the  1.,  are  a  series  of  rooms,  occu- 
pying 8  sides  of  the  palace.  The 
paintings  which  coyer  their  waUs  are 
in  general  second-rate;  the  following, 
howeyer,  may  be  noticed.  Soom  11. — 
5.  Qian,  JBelUni,  A  Circumcision. — 27. 
Taddeo  JBartolo,  A  Triptych,  with 
Madonna  and  Saints. — 28.  JVa  FUip- 
po  Idppi,  The  Annunciation.  —  33. 
Guercino,    The    Martyrdom    of    St. 
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Agnes :  the  fine  group  of  the  Centaur 
in  rosso   and  nero  antico  marbles  in 
the   centre   of  the   room,   discovered 
in  the    grounds   of  the  Villa  Doria 
at  Albano :   the  2  groups  of  children 
are    by   Algardi,     In   the   bedroom 
(III.),  opening  on  the  rt.,  are,  15,  a 
Holy  Family  by  A.  del  Sarto,  and,  9, 
a  Virgin  by  Sctssqferrafo,    Boom  IV. — 
Some  bronzes,  amongst  which  a  curi- 
ous  water-pail  or  Situla,  with  subjects 
scratched    upon   it,  in  the  Etruscan 
style ;  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  Nile 
in  green  basalt  of  the  time  of  Hadrian ; 
and  a  bronze  bust  of  Innocent  X.  by 
Bernini,  ItoomY. — 1.  Vasari,  A  Holy 
Family. — 17.  Quentin  Matsys.  A  group 
of  Misers. — 21.  SeooqfunU,    The  Mar- 
riage of  St.   Catherine.     The  mairble 
group  of  Jacob  and  the  Angel  is  by 
the  school  of  Bernini,     Boom  VI. — 
6,  Sandro  Botticelli,    A  Holy  Family. 
— 22.      Domemchino,     A   small    As- 
sumption.    In  the  adjoining  Cabinet 
(6),  opening  out  of  Boom  VII.,  are 
several  smedl    subjects    attributed    to 
Breughel,  A  bust,  by  Algardi^  of  Olym- 
pia  Maidalchini  Famfili,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent Prince  Doria  by  Tenerani..  In  the 
4  following  rooms,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX., 
and  X.,  there  is  little  to  detain  the 
visitor:  from  the  latter  he  wiU  enter 
the  quadrangular  gallery  surrounding 
the  4a  sides  (a)  of  the  Ghreat  Court  of  the 
palace,  in  which  are  placed  the  best 
pictures  in  the  collection.   Great  G-al- 
iiEBY,  XIII.    W,  Branchy  on  the   1. 
(\PBraccio), — 3.-4.  Carded,  The  Mag- 
dalene.—4.  Bierino  del  Vaga,  Galatea. 
— 9.  Sasaoferrato,    A  Holy  Family.^ — 
15,  37.  ■  A,  del  Sarto,  Holy  Families. — 
\Q,  Breughel.  The  Creationof  Animals. 
— 21.  Cfuercino,    The  Prodigal  Son. — 
25.   Claude,    The  Flight  into  Egypt. 
—26.  G-a/rofalo.    The  Visitation  of  St. 
Elizabeth. — The  3  Ages  of  Man  by 
Titiany  without  a  number. — 36.  The 
Flight  into  Egypt;  the  landscape  by 
Q-aapoTythe  figures  by  Nicholas  Bousein, 
— 38.  JSf.  Poussm,  A copyof the  Nozze 
Aldobrandini  (see  p.  266):  the  differ- 
ences between  this  copy  and  the  original 
fresQo  arise  from  restorations  tosSq  on 
the  latter  and    sincp   removed,  —  45. 


Guido.  The  Virgin  in  Adoration  be- 
fore the  Infant  Saviour. — 47.  Albano. 
Holy  Family  and  2  female  Saints. — 49. 
Paolo    Veronese.    Angel    playing    on 
tambourine. —  51.    Dosso   Dossi,    The 
Expulsion   of  the  Vendors  from  the 
Temple. — Titian.  The  Three  Ages   of 
Man.     West  Branch  of  QaUertfy  XIV. 
(2°  Braccio). — 5.  Cfuercino,  St.  Peter. 
— 14.  BaphaeIi.  Portraits  of  Andrea 
Navagero     and    Agostino    Brazzano, 
friends    of   Card.  £embo,  for  whom 
they  were   painted,   generally  known 
as  Baldo  and  Bartolo,  amongst  the 
noblest  and  finest  portraits  by  Baphael. 
— 17*   l^ian,  A  fine  Male  Portrait. — 
21.   Vandyke,  Portrait  of  a  Widow. — 
25,30,60,65.  Breughel,  The  Four  Ele- 
ments ;  the  animals  and  plants  beauti- 
fully rendered. — 26.  2WMm.  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac. — 37.    Buhens,    Portrait  of  his 
wife ;  and  50,  of  a  Friar,   called  his 
Confessor. — 53.  Leonardo  da  Vikci. 
Portrait   of  Joanna    II.    of  Aragon, 
Queen  of  Naples,    a  lovely   picture. 
— 61.    Benvenuto  da  Oriolano.    The 
Nativity,  a  good  painting  of  this  rare 
master. — 63.  Breughel.    The  Creation 
of  Eve;   and  70.  Id,   Paradise.— 66. 
Garofaio,    A  Holy  Family. — 69.   Cor^ 
reggio,    A  cartoon   of  Glory  crown- 
ing Valour. — 76.    Teniers,   A  Village 
Feast.— 80.  Portraits  of  Titian  and  his 
wife,  attributed  to  himself.    N.  Branch 
of  QaUery  (3°  Braccio)—!,  6,  14,  19, 
2S,  and  34.  An,  Caracci,  A  series  of  good 
paintings,  in  the  form  of  lunettes,  re- 
presenting the  Assumption,  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  the  Nativity,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  and  the  Entombment 
of  Our  Saviour.— 18.  Id,  A  fine  Pietk 
or  Dead  Christ. — 5.  Claude.  Mercury 
driving  away  the  Cattle  of  Apollo. — 12. 
Id.    Ae    celebrated   Molino,    one   of 
Claude's  finest  landscapes. — 23.  Id.  The 
Temple  or  Sacrifice  of  ApoUo. — 33.  Id. 
The  Hunting  Diana,  a  small  picture 
inferior  to  the  2  last. — 11.    The  por- 
trait of  Machiavelli,  attributed  to  A. 
del  Sarto    and    BronzinOy   with    the 
inscription      Nioolous     MaqhiaveUus, 
Sistoriar  Scriptor, — 10.  lUian,    Por- 
trait of  his  Wife. — 16.    Christ  on  the 
Cross,  attributed,  on  doubtful  grounds, 
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to  Michel  Angelo,-^21,    Qa/rofalo,    St. 
Catherine. — 25.  ScMdone,    St.  Koch. — 
27.    Qiorgione,    A  fine  portrait.— 29. 
Paul  Veronese,    A  pretended  portrait 
of  Lucrezia  Borgia.  —  30.    Chiercino. 
Endymion.  —  31.    Fra  BaHolommeo, 
Holy  Family. — 35.  Doeso  Dossi,  Por- 
trait of  Caterina,  called  la  Yenozza, 
the   mother   of  Csesar   and   Lucrezia 
Borgia.   In  the  Cabinet  (c)  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  branch  of  the  gallery 
have  been  placed  some  pictures  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Doria 
family. — ^No.  2.      A  portrait  of  the 
celebrated  Andrea  Doria,  surroimded 
by  nayal  emblems,  attributed  to  Seb. 
del  Fiomho, — 3.    Another  of  Gianetto 
Doria,  by  Bronzino. — 5.     Innocent  X., 
the  foimder   of  the    Pamfili   fEunily,  | 
by   Velasquez,    The  bust  of  the  late  | 
Princess  Mary  Talbot  Doria  Pamphili 
is  by  Tenerani. — 6.     The  Deposition, 
with  the  portraits  of  the  Donatorii,  a 
good    specimen    of    Sans    Semeling, 
The  Gallery  of  the  Mirrors,  XVI.  {Q-. 
d^  SpeccM),  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Corso,  is  profusely  decorated  with  look- 
ing-glasses and  ancient  statues,  none 
of  any  great  value ;  the  frescoes  on  the 
roof  are  by  the  brothers  Melani^  painters 
of  the  last  century.    Beyond  the  Great 
^Gbllery  are  a  series  of  rooms,  generally 
closed  (XI.,  XII.,  &c.),  communicating 
with  those  inhabited   by  the  family, 
which,  as  well  as  the  elegant  chapel,  can 
only  be  visited  with  a  permission  from 
Prince  Doria.    One  of  these,  the  Throne 
^om,  contains  several  works  by  Poi<««i», 
amongst  others   his  celebrated  land- 
scape of  the  Ponte  Luoano ;  and  be- 
yond the  splendid  Ball-room,  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  those  in  Rome.    The 
space  now  covered  by  the  Doria,  Si- 
monetti,  and  Bonapurte  Palaces,  and 
indeed  all  the  side  of  the  Via  Lata 
from  the  Via  di  Caravita  to  the  Piazza 
di  Venezia,  was  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Septa  Julia  erected  by  Agrippa, 
the  Campus  Agripps    being   on  the 
opposite  one, 

Palazzo  Falcowieri,  in  the  Via  GiuHa, 
btdlt  in  the  17th  century  from  the 
designs  of  Borromini.    This  palace  was 


formerly  celebrated  for  the  gallery  of 
Cardinal  Pesch,  by  whom  it  was  oc« 
cupied  for  many  years  prior  to  hia 
death  in  1839. 

Palazzo  Famese^  the  property  of  the 
deposed  £ing  of  Naples,  by  whom  it 
was  inherited, as  the  descendants  of  Eli- 
zabeth Eamese,  the  last  of  her  line ;  in- 
habited at  present  by  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  Italy.    Be- 
gun by  Paul  III.,  while  Cardinal,  from 
the  designs  of  Antonio  di  Sangallo, 
it  was  finished  by  his  nephew.  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Eamese,  under  the  direction 
of  Michel  Angelo  (1526).    The  facade 
towards  the  Tiber,  with  its  Loggia,  was 
added  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.    The 
architecture  of  this  palace  is  beyond  all 
doubt  the  finest  in  Rome ;  but  it  loses 
much  of  its  interest  when  we  know 
that  the  blocks  of  travertine  of  which 
it  is  constructed  were  taken  from  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the  Coliseum, 
of   whose    ruin,  says    Gibbon,    "the 
nephews  of  Paul  III.  are  the  guilty 
agents,  and  every  traveller  who  views 
the  Pamese  palace  may  curse  the  sa- 
crilege and   luxury   of  these  upstart 
princes."    The  piazza,  adorned  with  2 
handsome  foimtains,  is  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  palace  is  seen  to 
great  advantage.    The  granite  basins  of 
the  fountains,  17  feet  in  length  and  4 
feet  in  depth,  were  found  in  the  Baths 
of  CaracaUa.    On  entering  the  palace 
the  size  of  the  blocks  of  travertine, 
and  the  precision  with  which  they  are 
fitted,  will  not  fail  to  attract  attention. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  solidity  of  the 
construction :  the  basement  of  the  court, 
which  was  laid  down  by  Vignola  on  the 
original  plan  of  Sangallo,  and  the  first 
story,  by  Vignola  himself,  are  worthy 
of  the  best  times  of  architecture.    All 
the  upper  part  of  the  building,  with  the 
imposing  entablature,  are  by  Michel 
Angelo.    The  court  was  originally  sur- 
rounded by  two  ranges  of  open  porticos, 
as  we  have  seen  at  the  P.  della  Cancel- 
leria  (p.  809),  the  lower  Doric  still 
open ;  the  upper  Ionic  has  had  its  arches 
closed  in  recent  time^  with  brickwork 
and  windows,  whigh  tftke^  much  away 
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from  the  grandeur  of  this  once  superb 
atrium.    Above  the  Tonic  portico  rises 
the  attic  with  its  Corinthian,  pilasters, 
by  Michel  Angelo.     Two  sarcophagi  are 
said,  but  on  doubtful  authority,  to  have 
been  found  in  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Me- 
tella.    The  form,  as  well  as  the  rude 
style  of  the  bas-reliefa«of  scenes  of  the 
cKace  upon  the  one,  are  evidently  of  a 
period  posterior  to -the  times  of  the  wife 
of  Crassus.    The  other  is  Christian,  of 
the  4th  centy.     During  the  siege  of 
Borne  in  1849  the  palace  was  struck 
by   several  shot   from  the   breaching 
batteries  of  the  French:    its  cornice 
and  roof  were  somewhat  injured,  but 
no  damage  was  done  to  the  interior. 
In  former  times  the  palace  was  re- 
markable for    its    fine    collection    of 
statues,  now   dispersed  in  various  di- 
rections.   The  fi^scoes  of  An.  Caracci 
and  his  scholars  are  the  great  attraction 
of  the  G^a^fery  on  the  upper  floor.  These 
fine  works  occupied  no  less  than  8 
years  in  execution,  and  were  rewarded 
with  the  small  sum  of  500  gold  crowns 
(120/.),     The    centre-piece  represents 
the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
attended  by  fauns,    satyrs,  and  bao- 
chantes,  and  preceded  by  Silenus  on 
an  ass.    The  other  subjects  are, — Pan 
bringing  goatskins  to  Diana ;  Mercury 
pi*esenting  the  apple  to  Paris ;  Apollo 
carrying  off  Hyacinthus ;  the  Eagle  and 
G-anymede ;  Polyphemus  playing  on  the 
Pipes ;   the  pursuit  of  Acis  ;   Perseus 
and  Andromeda  (by  Ghtido)  ;  contest  of 
Perseus  andPhineus;  Jupiter  and  Juno  $ 
G-alatea,  with    tritons    and  nymphs ; 
Apollo  flaying  Marsyas ;  Boreas  carry- 
ing off  Orythia;   recall  of  Eurydice; 
Europa  on  the  Bull;  Diana  and  En- 
dymion;  Hercules  and  lole;   Aurora 
and  Cephalus  in  a  car ;   Anchises  and 
Venus ;  Cupid  binding  a  Satyr ;  Sala- 
mucis  and  Hermaphroditus;  Syrinx  and 
Pan  ;  Leander  guided  by  Cupid  swim- 
ming to'meet  Hero.    The  8  small  sub- 
jects over  the  niches  and  windows  are 
by  Domenichino;  they  represent  Arion 
on  his  dolphin ;  Prometheus;  Hercules 
killing  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides ; 
the  deliverance  of  Prometheus ;  the  fall 
Qf  Icarus;  Calisto  in  the  bath;  thej 


same  nymph    changed   into  a  bear; 
Apollo  receiving  the  lyre  from.  Mercury. 
In  an  apartment  not  open  to  the  public, 
called  the  Gdbinetto,  are  other  ^escoes 
by  An,  Caracci  j  on  the  roof  is  an  oil- 
painting  of  Hercules  between  Vice  and 
Virtue,  a  copy  of  a  picture  by  this 
master  which    has   been  removed  to 
Naples.    The  frescoes  are,  —  Hercules 
supporting  the  globe ;    Anapius  and 
Amphinome  saving  their  parents  from 
an   eruption  of  ^tna;    Ulysses  and 
Circe;  Ulysses  passing  the  island  of  the 
Sirens;  Perseus  and  Medusa;  Hercules 
and  the  Nemsean  Lion.*  In  the  wing  of 
the  palace  looking  out  on  the  Piazza  are 
two  large  halls,  one  occupying  the  height 
of  two  floors,  and  upwards  of  60  feet 
in  elevation ;  it  has  a  heavy  oak  roof, 
with  deep  sunk  panels,  and  was  in 
former  times  the  anteroom  to  the  state 
apartments.      In  it  are   preserved  a 
few  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Famese 
collection  —  some  good  ancient  archi- 
tectural fragments,  and  the  recumbent 
statues  of  Piety  and  Abundance,  by 
Qiaeomo  delta  Porta,  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  tomb  of  Paul  III.  in  St. 
Peter's.     The  second  hall,  or  of  the 
G-uards,  has  also  a  heavy  panelled  roof; 
the  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Famese  fiunily,. 
painted  by  Vasari,  Salviaii,  and  the  two 
Zuccheri,    The  principal  represent  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  on  one  side  of 
the  Pope,  and  on  the  other  the  dispute 
between  Luther  and  the  papal  nuncio 
Card.  Cajetan  (Caetani).    The  colossal 
group  of  Alessandro  Famese  crowned  by 
Victory,  with  the  Scheldt  and  Flanders 
at  his  feet,  the  work  of  Moschino,  was 
soulptured  out  of  a  column  taken  from 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine. 

The  Famesina^  in.  the  Lungara  of 
the  Trastevere,  opposite  the  Oorskii 
Palace  (open  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every 
month  from  9  to  12),  recently  sold  by 
the  King  of  Kaples  to  the  Spanish  Duca 
di  Bipalda,  built  in  1606,  by  Agostino 

*  The  firesooes  In  this  palace  have  been  sue* 
cesafally  photoKnq>hed  by  Caocloni,  and  may  be 
procured  at  bis  shop,  43  1^4  44,  Piasu  4i 
ttpagna. 
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Chigi,  the  great  banker  of  the  16th 
century,  from  the  designs  of  Baldas- 
sare  Peruzzi.    It  is  celebrated  for  its 
firescoes  by  Bctphctel  and  his  scholars, 
Giulio  RomanOy  Francesco  Fenni^  Oio- 
vanni    da    Udlne^    and  Raffaello   del 
Colle,    Seyeral  of  them,  were  retouched 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  so  that,  although  we 
still  haye  the  designs  of  the  illustrious 
master,  the  original  colouring  has  been 
much  injured.     I. — 2%e  larffe  entrance- 
hall  facing  the  court-yard,  originally  an 
open  loggia :  the  painting  upon  the  ceil- 
ing  represents  the  fable  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  as  told  by  Apuleius,  almost 
entirely  from  the  designs  of  JRaphael, 
but  executed  for  the  greater  part  by  his 
Acholars.    Commencing  by  the  penden- 
tentiTes  upon  the  wall  on  the  L,  the 
subjects  are — 1.  Venus  orderingCupidto 
punish  Psyche  for  her  vanity.   2.  Cupid 
showing  Psyche  to  the  three  Graces; 
the  one  with  her  back  turned  to  the 
spectator  is  entirely  from  the  hand  of 
Baphael,  perhaps  the  loveliest  female 
figure  ever  painted.    3.  Juno  and  Ceres 
interceding  with   Venus  in  behalf  of 
Psyche.    4.  Venus  in  her  car  drawn 
by  doves  hastening  to  claim  the  inter- 
ference of  Jupiter.     5.  Venus  before 
Jupiter  praying  for  vengeance  against 
Psyche.    6.  Mercury  flying  to  publish 
the  order  of  Jupiter.    7.  Psyche  borne 
by  Cupids,  with  the  vase  of  paint  given 
by  Proserpine  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Venus.    8.  Psyche  presenting  the  vase 
to  Venus.    9.  Cupid  complaining  to 
Jupiter  of  the  cruelty  of  his  mother, 
one  of  the  most  graceful  compositions 
of  the  series.     10.   Mercury  carrying 
Psyche  to  Olympus.    On  the  flat  part 
of  the  vault  are  2  large  frescoes,  one 
representing  the  Council  of  the  gods 
on  the  ap^al  of  Cupid,  before  whom 
Venus  and  Cupid  are  pleading  their 
causes ;  this  painting  is  bv  Griulio  Ho- 
man  ;  and  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods  in 
Celebration  of  the  Marriage  of  Cupid, 
hj' Franceaco  Fenni.    In  the  lunettes 
are  graceful  figures  of  young  Cupids, 
with  the  attributes  of  diflerent  divini- 
ties who  have  acknowledged  the  power 
of  Love.    II.  Sail  of  the  Galatea,-^ 
In  the  exquisite  composition  from  which  { 


this  room  derives,  its  name,  Galatea  is 
represented  in  her  shell,  drawn  by 
dolphins,  surrounded  by  tritons  and 
nymphs,  and  attended  by  Cupids  sport- 
ing in  the  air,  the  whole  characterized 
*by  a  grace  and  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
bespeak  the  masterhand.  With  the 
exception  of  the  group  of  the  Tritons, 
with  wreaths  on  their  heads,  in  the 
background,  it  was  entirely  painted  by 
Ha'phael,*  The  frescoes  of  the  roof,  re- 
presenting Diana  in  her  car  drawn  by, 
oxen,  and  the  fable  of  Medusa,  are 
by  Baldassure  Feruzzi  according  to 
Vasari,  although  stated  by  others  to 
have  been  painted  by  D.  da  Vol- 
terra.  The  figures  in  chiaroscuro  and 
the  other  ornaments  are  by  the  same 
artist.  It  is  said  that  when  first  painted 
the  efiect  of  those  in  chiaroscuro  was 
such  that  Titian  thought  they  were 
ornaments  in  relief,  and  desired  that  a 
ladder  might  be  brought,  in  order  that 
he  might  ascertain  the  fact.  The 
lunettes,  painted  by  Sehasiiano  del 
Fiombo  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Borne, 
and  DanieU  da  VoUerra,  represent 
Icarus  and  DsBdalus,  Bejanira,  Her- 
cules, Iris,  Phaeton,  &c. ;  the  large 
figure  of  Polyphemus  is  abo  by  Sebas- 
tiano  del  Fiombo,  In  one  of  them  is 
a  colossal  head,  sketched  in  charcoal  by 
Michel  Anffelo,  As  the  story  runs,  the 
great  painter  had  come  to  see  D.  da 
Volterra,  and,  after  waiting  for  some 
time  to  no  purpose,  he  adopted  this 
mode  of  apprising  Daniele  of  his  visit. 
The  landscapes  on  the  walls  were 
painted  long  subsequently  by  Oaspar 
Foussin,  The  pavement  in  scagliola, 
with  the  vulgar  emblazonments  on  it, 
and  on  the  walls,  of  the  Bermudez 
family,  as  well  as  the  shield  in  the 
centre  of  the  vault,  have  replaced  those 
of  the  Chigis  and  Eameses.  The 
paintings  in  the  drd  hall  on  the  grand 
floor  are  by  very  inferior  artists.  III. 
In  the  upper  story  are  2  halls:  in 
the  first  and  largest  the  architectural 
paintings  are  by  Balda$$are  Feruzzi  t 

•  These  frescoes  of  Baphael  have  been  re- 
produced in   photography  by    Doviziclll,  136, 
Babuino.  and  still   better  by  Mr.  Braun,  Via 
Coodotti. 
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the  Forge  of  YulcaD,  over  the  chmmey, 
and  the  large  frieze  representing  sub- 
jects  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Oyid, 
are  attributed  to  Oiulio  Romcmo ;  in 
the  second  room  Alexander  ■  offering 
the  crown  to  Boxana,  and  the  Family 
of  Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander, 
are  bj  Sodoma,  The  groups  of  Cupids 
in  the  first,  and  of  young  females 
in  the  second,  are  extremely  beautiful. 
Upon  the  8id  wall  a  very  inferior 
.  painting  is  interestine  as  containing 
a  view  of  the  ruins  ot  the  Basihoa  of 
Constantine  as  they  existed  in  the  16th 
centy.,  showing  the  fine  Corinthian 
column  which  was  afterwards  removed 
by  Paul  y.  to  support  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin  in  front  of  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  (see  p.  142).  The  Famesina 
Palace  acquired  great  celebrity  during 
the  reign  of  Leo  X.  as  the  residence  of 
Agostino  Chigi.  He  was  a  Uberal 
though  an  ostentatious  patron  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  whose  chief  pride 
was  the  exhibition  of  princely  magnifi- 
cence, not  only  as  the  Mecsenas  of  his 
time,  but  as  the  great  Amphitryon  of 
Borne.  His  entertainment  to  Leo  X., 
the  cardinals,  and  the  ambassadors,  in 
1518,  was  the  most  costly  banquet  of 
modem  times.  Tizio,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  tells  us  that  the  price  of 
3  fish  served  up  at  the  banquet  amounted 
to  250  crowns ;  and  it  is  related  that 
the  plate  used  was  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  by  Chigi's  orders,  as  it  was 
removed  from  table.  The  Famesina 
is  said  to  have  been  built  purposely 
for  the  entertainment,  and  as  a 'monu- 
ment of  his  luxury  and  taste.  The 
palace  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  the  Famese  princes,  and  passed, 
like  all  their  other  possessions,  to  the 
royal  family  of  Naples,  who  established 
in  it  an  Academy  of  Painting,  where 
a  number  of  pupUs  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  of 
Naples  until  lately.  In  the  garden  are 
some  frescoes  in  t}ie  style  of  Baphael, 
and  on  the  outer  waU  are  remains  of 
paintings  by  Balda^sare  JPeruzzu  The 
best  preserved  portion  of  the  Aurelian 
wall  in  the  Trastevere  forms  one  of 
the  walls  of  this  garden. 


Palazzo  di  Firenze,  in  the  Piacza  of 
the  same  name,  not  far  from  the  Palazzo 
Borghese,  rebuilt  by  Vignola  about  1560, 
remarkable  only  for  its  architecture. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  Italian  Go- 
vernment, and  the  seat  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Palazzo  GHraudf  in  the  Piazza  Scos- 
sacavalli  of  the  Borgo.  It  has  an  in- 
terest for  English  travellers  as  the  palace 
of  the  representatives  of  England  at  the 
Court  of  Bome  before  the  I^ormation. 
It  was  built  in  1506  by  Pramante^ 
for  Cardinal  Adriano  da  Cometo, 
who  presented  it  to  Henry  VIII.,  and 
for  some  years  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  English  ambassador.  It  was 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio,  and  was  subsequently  converted 
into  an  ecclesiastical  college  by  Innocent 
XII.  On  the  removal  of  itke  college 
to  near  the  Ponte  Sisto,  the  palace  was 
purchased  from  the  Government  by  the 
Marquis  GKraud;  the  principal  gateway, 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
fine  fa<^e,  was  added  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  A  few  years  since  it 
became  the  property  by  purchase  of  the 
banker  Torlonia.  Card.  Wolsey  resided 
here  during  his  last  visit  to  Borne. 

Palazzo  CHustinianif  near  the  ch. 
of  San  Luigi  dei  France8i,and  the  Senate 
House,  begun  by  Giovanni  Fontana  in 
1580,  and  completed  by  Borromini, 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  paint- 
ings and  sculptures.  It  is  built  on 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  Nero's  Baths : 
its  museum  was  celebrated  for  its  an- 
tiquities, many  of  which  were  found 
upon  the  spot.  The  greater  part  of 
these  treasiires  have  been  dispersed; 
amongst  those  remaining  are,  on  the 
stairs,  good  statues  of  Vesta,  of  Marcus 
AureUus,  and  of  Bacchus  seated  on  a 
panther.  There  are  several  bas-reliefs 
in  the  walls  round  the  court,  which 
belonged  to  sepulchral  urns,  one  of 
which,  more  remarkable  than  the  rest, 
represents  a  Bacchanalian  prooession, 
in  which  are  Asiatic  elephants,panther8, 
and  what  appears  to  be  a  gi^naH^,  well 
delineated,  and  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 
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Paliutzo  Cfrazioli,  in  the  Via  del 
Plebisoito,  near  the  G«biI,  erected  1864- 
74i,  from  the  designs  of  Sarti,  and 
finished  from  the  designs,  1874,  of 
Biggi. 

Palace  of  the  Inquisition^  a  vast 
edifice  built  by  Pius  V.,  near  the  Porta 
Cavallegieri,  and  behind  St.  Peter's, 
formerly  used  as  a  prison  for  mem* 
bers  of  religious  communities,  or  for 
persons  in  holy  orders.  The  archives 
which  had  been  coUected  in  this  In- 
stitution  for  centuries  past  are  said 
to  be  of  the  highest  interest,  includ- 
ing the  details  of  many  important 
trials,  such  as  those  of  Galileo  and  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  Reformation  in  England, 
and  a  series  of  Decrees  from  the  year 
1549  down  to  our  own  times.  There  was 
also  a  very  extensive  library  here,  which 
contained  copies  of  the  original  editions 
of  the  works  of  the  Eeformers  in  the 
16th  and  I7th  centuries,  now  become 
extremely  rare.  The  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition was  suppressed  by  the  Boman 
Assembly  in  February,  1849,  but  was 
re-established  in  June  of  the  same  year 
by  Pius  IX.,  in  an  apartment  at  the 
Vatican.  The  building  was  for  several 
years  occupied  as  a  barrack  by  the 
French  troops.  The  prison,  consisting 
of  three  tiers  of  cells,  may  be  seen  by 
applying  to  the  guard  at  the  gate. 

Palazzo  Lante,  near  the  ch.  of  St. 
!Eustachio.  It  contains  a  few  ancient 
statues,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  group  placed  on  the  fountain  in 
the  court,  representing  Ino  nursing 
Bacchus. 

Palazzo  Madama^  built  in  1642  by 
Catherine  de*  Medici,  from  the  designs 
of  Paolo  Marucelli.  It  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  the  site  covered  by  'Serous  Baths. 
It  contains  nothing  to  interest  the 
stranger,  and  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
architecture.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Senate  House,  a  beautiful  semi- 
circular hall,  with  adjoining  suites  and 
offices,  from  the  designs  of  Gabet. 

Palazzo   MammOf    deUe    CoUmne, 


near  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Yalle, 
begun  in  1526^  from  the  designs  of 
Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The  fine  portico 
of  6  Boric  columns,  the  double  court 
and  its  pretty  fountain,  may  be  classed 
among  the  good  examples  of  modem 
architecture;  the  palac^  is  considered 
88  Baldassare's  masterpiece*  It  is  also 
interesting  as  the  last  work  he  exe- 
cuted. It  contains  the  celebrated  Bis* 
cobolus,  foimd  on  the  Esquiline  in 
1781,  near  to  where  the  so-called 
Trophies  of  Marius  stood.  This  noble 
statue  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  famous  one  in  bronze  by  Myron, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture  in  Eome.  The 
lesser  front  of  the  palace,  towards  the 
Piazza  Navona,  has  some  frescoes  in 
chiaroscuro  by  Daniele  da  Volterra, 
In  a  room  on  the  upper  floor,  now  con- 
verted into  a  chapel  (open  to  the  public 
on  the  16th  of  March),  took  place  the 
miraculous  resuscitation  of  one  of  the 
Massimo  family  by  S.  Filippo  Neri,  in 
1584.  It  was  in  the  adjoining  Pal. 
Pirro,  so  called  from  the  statue  of 
Pyrrhus  or  Mars,  now  in  theCapitoUne 
Museum,  that  Pietro  de'  Massimi,  in 
1467,  established  the  earliest  printing- 
office  in  Bome,  and  where  the  first 
works  that  issued  from  it,  the  Apuleius, 
and  St.  Augustine's  de  Civitate  Dei, 
were  printed  by  Sweynheim  and  Pan- 
nartz. 

There  is  another  Pal.  Massimo,  the 
residence  of  the  ducal  branch  of  this 
celebrated  family,  in  the  Piazza  di  Ara 
OgbU,  at  the  K.  foot  of  the  Capitol. 

Palazzo  MarignoUf  between  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Silvestro  and  the  Corso  ; 
one  of  the  finest  modem  constructions 
in  Bome,  from  the  designs  of  Bianchi. 
Still  unfinished. 

Palazzo-  Matteif  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Circus  of  Flaminius  by  duke 
Asdrubal  Mattel,  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Mademo  (1615).  It  is  a  fine 
building,  and  still  contains  some  an- 
cient marbles  in  tlie  court  and  under 
the  portico  of  the  1st  floor.  The  gal- 
lery of  pictures^  once  celebrated,  has 
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been  dispersed  smce  the  extinction  of 
the  family  in  the  male  line ;  of  the  few 
works  of  art  that  remain  the  follow- 
ing are  most  worthy  of  notice : — I. 
The  roof  of  the  first  room  is  painted  in 
fresco  by  Pomarancio.  The  principal 
pictures  are  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 
of  England,  by  Vanefyke;  Sta,  Bona- 
ventura,  by  lintoretto;  4  landscapes, 
by  Paul  Brill.  II.  The  two  Seasons, 
by  Paul  Brill ;  Holy  Family,  by  the 
school  of  the  Caracci;  4  pictures  of 
dealers  in  fish  and  other  eatables,  by 
PasserotU,  III.  The  two  Seasons,  by 
Paul  Brill,  forming  Ihe  suite  to  those 
in  the  preceding  room.  IV.  The  roof 
painted  by  La/t^frawio.  The  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  by  Ouido,  V.  The  gallery ; 
the  roof  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
— Zanfranco,  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
— Tempesta.  The  Entry  of  Charles  V. 
into  Bologna.  —  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
The  Nativity.  IV.  Tlie  roof  painted 
in  chiaroscuro,  by  DomenicMno.  This 
palace  forms  only  a  portion  of  what  the 
Pal.  Mattei  once  was ;  the  present  P. 
Caetani,  towards  the  Via  delle  Botteghe 
Sacre,  having  formed  one  division  of  it ; 
and  the  Pal.  Longhi,  from  the  designs 
of  Vignola,  in  the  Piazza  Paganica, 
another.  d?he  court  and  staircase  of 
the  Palazzo  Mattei  are  decorated  with 
some  fine  specimens  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, a  faint  recollection  of  the  once 
famous  Monumenta  Matheiiema. 

Palazzo  di  MonteveccMo,  in  the 
small  Piazza  of  that  name,  near  the  ch. 
of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  in  one  of  the 
dirtiest  quarters  of  the  city.  The  archi- 
tecture is  attributed  on  very  doubtful 
grounds  to  Raphael,  although  its  gene- 
ral style  resembles  that  of  some  of  the 
edifices  raised  from  the  great  painter's 
designs.  It  consists  of  a  rustic  base- 
ment with  three  round-headed  entrances 
and  two  upper  stories  with  handsome 
windows  separated  by  Ionic  pilasters. 
Close  to  it  in  the  adjoining  Vicolo  is  a 
palace  in  the  good  Tuscan  style.  Both 
these  houses  wUl  interest  the  archi- 
tectiural  visitor. 

Palazzo  MuU'Papazurrifia  thePiazza 


of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  interesting  to 
EngUsh  travellers  from  having  been 
the  residence  for  many  years  of  the 
Pretender  Charles  Edward,  who  died 
in  it  in  1788.  It  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman 
Vigiles. 

Palazzo  Niccolinif  nearly  opposite 
G^iulio  Bomano's  Cicciaporci  Palace,  in 
the  Via  de*  Banchi  Nuovi,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  architecture  by  GHacomo  di 
Sansovino  (1526). 

Palazzo  Odescalchif  or  BracdanOy 
opposite  the  ch.  of  the  SS.  Apostoli, 
formerly  a  Chigi  palace,  built  by  Car- 
dinal Fabio  Chigi  from  the  designs  of 
Bernini,  and  completed  from  those 
of  Carlo  Mademo:  the  facade  is  by 
Bernini.  The  collections  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  especially  of  gems,  once 
preserved  here,  have  been  sold  and  dis- 
persed. 

Palazzo  Orsinij  formerly  the  P. 
Savelli,  built  in  1526  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  on  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  theatre 
which  are  still  traceable  beneath  and 
around  it. 

Palazzo  Pamflli,  in  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona,  on  the  1.  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese, 
built  by  Innocent  X.  from  the  designs 
of  G-irolamo  Eainaldi,  in  1650.  The 
roof  of  the  gallery  was  painted  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  the  frescoes  representing  the 
adventures  of  ^neas :  there  are  also 
some  by  Bomanelli  and  Or.  Poussin  in 
the  difiiarent  apartments.  This  palace 
was  the  residence  of  Olimpia  Miaidal- 
chini  Pamfili,  whose  adventurous  life 
has  been  noticed  in  our  description  of 
Viterbo.  (ff a/ndbook for  Central  Itali/.) 

Palazzo  RospigUosi,  on  the  Quirinal, 
built  in  1603,  by  Cardinal  Scipio 
Borghese,  fr^m  the  designs  of  Flaminio 
Ponzio,  on  the  site  of  the  Thermes  of 
Constantine.  It  afterwards  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  and  was  pur- 
chased from  him  by  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
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who  enlarged  it  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Mademo.  It  was  from  that 
time  until  1704  the  residence  of  the 
French  ambassadors,  and  finally  passed 
into  the  Bospigliosi  family.  The  Ca- 
sino, which  alone  is  shown,  and  is 
open  to  visitors  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  consists  of  8  halls  on  the 
garden  floor ;  on  the  roof  of  the  cen- 
tral one  is  the  Axtroba  by  G-uido, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  irescoes  in 
Borne ;  Aurora  is  represented  scattering 
flowers  before  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
drawn  by  4  piebald  horses ;  7  female 
figures,  in  the  most  graceful  action, 
surround  the  chariot,  and  typify  the 
adyance  of  the  Hours.  The  composi- 
tion is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
colouring  brilliant  beyond  all  other  ex- 
amples of  the  master.  A  large  mirror 
has  been  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
the  Tisitor  to  view  the  fresco  with 
greater  facility.  The  frescoes  of  the 
frieze  are  by  TS^mp^tf^a,  the  landscapes  by 
Paul  Brill,  There  are  some  busts  roimd 
this  hall,  and  a  statue  of  Diana.  In  the 
adjoining  rooins  are — I.  HaU  on  the 
right,  A  large  and  fine  picture  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise  after  the  Fall,  by 
Domeniohino ;  the  Death  of  Samson, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci;  the  Head  of 
Oiiido,  by  himself;  a  portrait,  by  Van- 
dyke) and  a  bronze  horse  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Titus. — II.  Hall 
on  the  left.  The  Triumph  of  David, 
by  Domenichino  ;  18  pictures  of  the  Sa- 
viour and  the  12  Apostles,  by  JRvbeney 
many  of  them  copies ;  the  Saviour  bear- 
ing the  Cross,  by  Daniele  da  VoUerra; 
Pousnn,  his  own  portrait;  Tobias,  by 
Ciffoli;  tk  "Pietkjhy  Passignani ;  bronze 
busts  of  Seneca,  Septimius  Severus, 
&c.  During  the  siege  of  Borne  in 
1849,  a  24-lb.  shot  (it  is  preserved  with 
an  inscription  in  one  of  the  rooms) 
from  the  French  batteries,  after  pass- 
ing close  to  the  equestrian  statues 
on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  struck  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  lateral  pavilions  of  the 
Casino,  and  knocked  to  pieces  some  of 
the  woodwork;  but  no  mischief  was 
done  to  the  works  of  art.  In  the  garden 
are  several  fragments  of  antique  sculp- 
tures, found  chiefly  among  the  ruins 


of  the  Baths  of  Constantine,  and  one 
of  the  largest  trees  in  Europe  of  the 
South  American  Schinus  Molle,  The 
apartments  oi  the  palace,  inhabited  by 
Prince  Bospighosi  and  his  brother 
Prince  Pallavicini,  contain  several  good 
paintings,  and  an  interesting  bust  of 
Scipio  Africanus  in  green  bassdt,  said  to 
have  been  found  at  Litemum:  thev 
are  seldom  shown  to  strangers.  The 
Pal.  Bospigliosi  stands  on  the  centre  of 
the  Therms  of  Constantine ;  the  Casino, 
with  its  garden,  and  the  adjoining  Pal. 
della  Consults.,  on  their  Frigidarium 
and  the  Northern  Hemicycle. 

Palazzo  JRiupoli,  in  the  Corso,  built 
by  the  Bucellai  family,  from  the  designs 
of  Bartolommeo  Ammanati.  The  stair- 
case, composed  of  115  steps  of  white 
marble,  erected  by  Martino  Lunghi  for 
Cardinal  Caetani,  is  considered  the  finest 
construction  of  this  kind  in  Bome. 
The  ground-fioor  is  occupied  by  the 
National  Bank. 

Palazzo  Saoehetti,  in  the  Via  Julia 
(No.  66),  built  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo 
for  his  own  residence,  early  in  the  17th 
century,  and  completed  by  Nanni  Bigio. 
The  attduteoture  is  much  admired.  Only 
2  sides  have  been  completed,  those  to- 
wards the  E.  and  N.,  which  show  the 
beautiful  cornice  by  which  the  walls  are 
surmounted.  At  the  death  of  San- 
gallo the  palace  became  the  property  of 
Cardinal  Bicci,  who  formed  in  it  a  valu- 
able collection  of  statues  and  antiques. 
The  palaceand  its  antiquities  passed  sue* 
cessively  from  the  Bicci  family  to  those 
of  Caroli,  Acquaviva,  and  Sacohetti, 
and  ultimately  came  into  the  possession 
of  Benedict  XIY.,  who  removed  the 
sculptures  to  the  Capitol,  where  they 
became  the  foundation  of  the  present 
museum.  The  palace  once  bore  the  arms 
of  Paul  III.,  and  the  inscription,  2\t 
ndhi  quodownque  hoc  rertun  est,  a 
grateful  record  of  Sangallo's  obligations 
to  the  pope,  who  first  discovered  his 
genius,  and  encouraged  it  by  his  con- 
stant patronage :  both,  however,  have 
been  wantonly  effaced.  Farther  on  in 
the  Via  GiuHa  are  some  massive  sub- 
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structions  of  an  edifice  commenoed  bj 
Bramante,  as  a  Palace  of  the  Law  Courts 
for  Julius  II.,  which  has  never  been 
continued. 

Palazzo  Soiarrai  in  the  Piazza  Sei- 
arra,  built  in  1603  by  Labacoo,  with  a 
Doric  doorway  attributed  to  Yignolai. 
This  celebrated  Gblleiy  was  sold  a  few 
years  ago ;  but  some  of  the  first-rate 
works  of  art,  and  especially  Baphael*s 
Suonatore  di  vioUno,  dated  1518,  are 
still  in  possession  of  the  family,  and 
preserred  in  the  private  apartments. 

i*.  De  JReffis  or  Silvestri,  formerly 
Farnesino  (sometimes  called  della  Ia" 
noUa)y  in  the  dirty  lane  called  the 
Via  dell*  Aquila,  leading  from  the  Via 
de*  Baullari  to  the  Palace  of  the  Can- 
celleria,  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
16th  cent.  Little  is  known  of  its  his- 
tory ;  it  bears  on  the  frieze  the  lilies  of 
the  Fameses,  and  has  been  attributed  to 
Bramante,  A.  di  Sangallo,  and  B.  Pe- 
ruzzi,  and  even  to  Michel  Angelo,  and 
was  once  known  as  the  Farnesino  of  M. 
Angelo.  Its  small  Doric  cortile  is  very 
handsome:  unfortunately  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  mean  buildings,  and  is  in  a 
filthy  quarter :  it  is  now  in  a  neglected 
state. 

JPalazzo  Spada  {alia  Ee^ola),  in  the 
Piazza  di  Capo  di  Ferro  (open  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday, 
from  10  to  3),  near  the  Farnese  Palace, 
begun  by  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro  in 
1564i,  ham  the  designs  of  Giulio  Maz- 
zoni,  a  pupil  of  Daniele  da  Yolterra's. 
It  was  decorated  by  Borromini,  who 
has  left  in  the  smaller  court  a  specimen 
of  his  capricious  taste  in  the  fantastic 
colonnade  of  Doric  columns,  erected 
for  the  sake  of  its  perspective.  The 
great  treasure  of  this  palaoe  is  the 
Statue  of-  Fompey^  which  stands  in 
the  principal  antechamber  which  pre- 
cedes the  picture-gallery,  on  the  1st 
floor,  a  colossal  figure  holding  the  globe, 
found,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  in 
the  Yieolo  de'  Leutari,  near  the  Can- 
celleria^  in  1558.   This  noble  figure  has 


been  regarded  for  about  300  years  as 
the  identical  statue  which  stood  in  the 
Curia  of  Pompey,  and  at  whose  base 
"  great  Cessar  fell."  It  is  11  feet  high, 
and  of  Greek  marble.  We  are  told 
by  Suetonius  that  Augustus  removed 
it  firom  the  Curia,  and  placed  it  on  a 
marble  Janus  in  front  of  the  basilica. 
The  spot  on  which  it  was  found 
corresponds  precisely  with  this  lo- 
cally. When  it  was  discovered  the 
head  was  lying  imder  one  house  and 
the  body  under  another:  and  Flami* 
nio  Yacca  tells  us  that  the  two  pro- 
prietors were  on  the  point  of  dividing 
the  statue,  when  Julius  III.  inter- 
posed, and  purchased  it  for  500  crowns. 
,The  disputes  and  scepticism  of  anti- 
quaries have  led,  as  usual,  to  abundant 
controversy  on  its  authenticity,  but, 
after  having  been  called  Augustus, 
Alexander  the  Ghreat,  and  an  unknown 
emperor,  by  successive  critics,  the  an- 
cient belief  has  triumphed,  and  it  is 
likely  to  preserve  the  title  of  the  Spada 
Pompey  long  after  all  its  critics  have 
been  forgotten. 

"  And  thou,  dread  statae  I  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty. 
Thou  who  beheldeitt,  'mid  the  assassins'  din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Caesar  lie. 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity. 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  que^n 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis !  did  he  die, 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  ye  been 

Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a 
scene?" 

In  a  note  to  this  passage  of  'Childe 
Harold,*  Lord  Broughton  examines  the 
evidence  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
statue.  "The  projected  division  of 
the  Spada  Pompey,"  he  says,  "  has 
already  been  recorded  by  the  historian 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman 
Empire.  Gibbon  found  it  in  the  me- 
morials of  Flaminio  Yacca ;  and  it  may 
be  added  to  his  mention  of  it,  that 
Pope  Julius  ill.  gave  the  contending 
owners  500  crowns  for  the  statue,  and 
presented  it  to  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro, 
who  had  prevented  the  judgment  of 
Solomon  from  being  executed  upon  the 
image.  In  a  more  civilized  age  this 
statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  opera- 
tion; for  the  French,  who  acted  the 
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Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Goliseum, 
resolyed  that  their  Gsroar  should  fall  at 
the  base  of  that  Fompej  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  original  dictator.  The 
nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  removed 
to  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and, 
to  fiEU)ilitate  its  transport,  suffered  the 
temporary  amputation  of  its  right  arm. 
The  republican  tragedians  had  to  plead 
that  the  arm  was  a  restoration;  but 
their  accusers  do  not  believe  that  the 
integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  pro- 
tected it.  The  love  of  finding  every 
coincidence  has  disooTcred  the  true 
Cessarian  ichor  in  a  stain  on  the  1.  leg  and 
foot ;  but  colder  criticism  has  rejected 
not  only  the  blood,*  but  the  portrait, 
and  assigned  the  globe  of  power  rather 
to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to  the 
last  of  the  republican  masters  of  Borne. 
Winckelmann  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic 
statue  of  a  Boman  citizen,  but  the 
Grimani  Agrippa,  a  contemporary  al- 
most, is  heroic ;  and  naked  Boman 
figures  were  only  yery  rare,  not  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  The  face  accords 
much  better  with  the  ''hominem  in- 
tegrum et  castum  et  grayem,"  than 
with  any  of  the  busts  of  Augustus,  and 
is  too  stem  for  him  who  was  beautiful, 
says  Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  his  life. 
The  pretended  likeness  to  Alexander 
the  Great  cannot  be  discerned,  but  the 
traits  resemble  the  medal  of  Fompey. 
The  objectionable  globe  may  not  have 
been  an  ill-applied  flattery  to  him  who 
found  Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and 
left  it  the  centre,  of  the  Boman  empire. 
It  seems  that  Winckelmann  has  made 
a  mistake  in  thinking  that  no  proof  of 
the  identity  of  this  statue  with  that 
which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can 
be  derived  from  the  spot  where  it  was 
discovered.  Flaminius  Yaoca  says 
totio  una  cawtina,  and  this  cantina  is 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Vieolo  de* 
Leutari,  near  the  Cancelleria ;  a  posi- 
tion coiresponding  exactly  to  that  of 
the  Janus  before  the  basilica  of  Pom- 
. 
*  Red  stains  of  this  description  are  ftvquent 
in  statues  of  Greek  marble,  and  produced  by  the 
alteration  of  a  minute  quantity  of  iron  pyrites ; 
not  so  ia  those  of  Carrara  or  Paros. 


pey's  Theatre,  to  which  Augustus  trans- 
ferred the  statue  after  the  ewria  was 
either  burnt  or  taken  down.  Part  of 
the  Pompeian  shade,  the  portico,  ex- 
isted in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  the  atriwm  was  still  called 
Sairum,  So  says  Biondo.  At  all 
events,  so  imposing  is  the  stem  majesty 
of  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the 
story,  that  the  play  of  the  imagination 
leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction 
it  is,  operates  on  the  spectator  with  an 
effect  not  less  powerral  than  truth." 
During  the  siege  of  Bome  in  1849  the 
statue  had  a  wonderful  escape  from 
destruction  ;  several  shot  from  the 
French  batteries  struck  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  some  breaking  through  the  mas- 
sive structure,  and  two  struck  the  wall 
of  the  room  next  to  that  in  which  stands 
the  statue  without  injuring  it.  Among 
the  other  antiques  of  tlus  palace  (in 
two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor),  the 
most  remarkable  are  in  the  first---the 
sitting  statue  of  a  philosopher,  generally 
believed  to  be  Aristotle,  not  only  from 
the  best  authenticated  likenesses,  but 
from  the  flrst  letters  (ABIS)  of  the 
name  engraved  on  the  base,  although 
some  antiquaries  will  have  it  that  it 
isAristides;  and  the  beautiful bas-reUefs 
which  formed  the  pavement  of  St.  Ag- 
nese  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  where  they 
were  discovered  in  the  last  century,  with 
the  sculptured  sides  downwards.  Their 
subjects  are, — 1.  Paris  on  Mount  Ida ; 
2.  Bellerophon  watering  Pegasus;  3. 
Amphion  and  Zethus ;  4.  Ulysses  and 
Diomede  robbing  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  6.  Paris  and  CEnone ;  6.  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda;  7.  Adonis  or 
Meleager ;  8.  Adrastus  and  Hypsipyle 
finding  the  body  of  Archemorus;  9. 
Pasiphae  and  Pedalus.  The  two  plaster 
casts  are  from  the  originals  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Capitol.  Three  of  the  32- 
pound  shot  from  the  French  batteries 
that  fell  on  and  near  the  palace  in  1849 
are  preserved  here.  The  GaUery  has  a 
collection  of  pictures,  the  greater  number 
of  which  are  of  very  doubtfrd  authen- 
ticity, arranged  in  4  rooms  on  the  upper 
floor.  Mooml, — \0»  Sc»  Qcietano,  For- 
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traitof  JuliusIII. — Z2.  Lanfraneo.  C&in  the  excavations  made  at  Porto,  Cer- 
and  Abel.-— 41.  Camuocini,  Portrait !  vetri,  Farfa,  and  other  estates  belong- 
of  Cardinal  Patrizzi.  —  45.  Quercino,  \  iug  to  the  prince,  is  arranged  in  a  very 
Pavid. — 56.  Luea  Giordano.  The  Saci'i-  j  unsuitable  building  near  the  Porta  Set- 
fice  of  Iphigenia.  Room  II. — ^9*  Chddo,  \  timiana,  adjoining  the  Gorsina  Palace, 
Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofemes.  I  in  Trastevere.  Admittance  to  this  gal- 
— 19.  N.  i^oussin.  Jacob  and  his  Bro- 1  lery  is  strictly  forbidden  to  anyone,  not 
thers. — 17.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  A  copy  ;  excepting  the  members  of  the  fEumily. 
of  his  Dispute  with  the  Doctors,  in  our ;  The  restorations  of  the  marbles  are 
National  Gallery. — 8,10.  Breughel,  The !  executed  by  Guacoarini. 
Preaching  of  St.  John. — 2,  Titian,  Por- 


trait  of   Cardinal    Fal.    Spada. — 26. 
Alhano,  Bacchantes. — 32,  Z^.Chier^no. 


Palazzo   Ihtroi,   No.   123,   Via   del 
Govemo  Yecchio,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  M. 


St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  Santa  \  in  Vallicella,  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
Lucia.  Jtoom  III.,  or  GaUery. — 20.  J  architecture,  said  to  have  been  built 
(?km2o.  The  Bapeof  Helen. — 24i,  litian, .  from,  the  designs  of  Bramante,  for 
Gtood  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal  Spada. —  i  Pietro  Turci,  one  of  the  Pope's  secre- 
27,  28.  Mamtegna,  Christ  bearing  the  j  taries,  as  we  are  told  by  the  inscription 
Cross,  with  the  Almighty  above. — 33.  {  on  the  fa9ade,  in  1500;  it  is  a  good  ape- 
Vandyke,  A  Man  plaving  on  the  cimen  of  the  street  architecture  of  the 
Violoncello.    2.  A  copy  of  the  St.  John 


in  the  Borghese  Guuery,  attributed  to 
Paolo  Veronese. — 48.  Guerdno,  The 
Death  of  Dido.— 49.  M.  A,  Ca/ra/oaggio, 
Goliath. — 71.  A  Portrait  of  Balthasare 
Castiglione.  In  the  room  between  the 
Hall  of  the  Pompey  and  the  Picture 
Gulleiy  are  some  frescoes  by  Xti^io 
MoVMrno* 

Palazzo  Tenerani,  in  the  Via  Na» 
zionale,  built  1871-73,  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  owner,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  fine  gallery  on  the  ground-floor, 
containing  casts  of  the  works  of  the 
late  Commendatore  Tenerani. 

Palazzo  Torlonia,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Venezia,  built  by  the  Bolog- 
netti  family,  about  1650,  from  the 
designs  of  Carlo  Pontaiui,  and  pur- 
cha^  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  by  Torlonia,  the  great  Boman 
banker.  All  its  collections  were  formed 
by  him,  and  the  principal  works  it 
contains  are  the  productions  of  modem 
artists.  The  ceihngs  of  the  rooms  are 
painted  by  Camucoini,  Pelagi,  and 
Landi:  and  in  a  cabinet  built  £6r  the 
purpose  is  Canova^s  statue  of  Hercules 
hurling  Lycas  into  the  sea.  The 
Galleria,  or  Museo  Torlonia,  contain- 
ing a  magnificent  set  of  antiques  from 


Benaissance,  in  the  style  of  the  Caa- 
ceUeria  and  Pal  Giraud. 

Palazzo  di  Venezia,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Corso,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
republic  of  Venice.  This  castellated 
palace  was  built  in  1468  by  Paul  II.,  a 
Venetian,  from  the  designs  of  GKuUono 
da  Majano.  The  materials,  like  those  of 
the  Famese  Palace,  were  taken  from 
the  Coliseum.  The  palace  was  sold  by 
Clement  VIII.  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 
It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
republic  untU  its  fall,  when  it  passed 
to  the  emperor  of  Austria.  Its  battle- 
mented  walls  give  it  the  air  of  a  feudal 
fortress.  It  is  now  the  residence  of 
the  Austrian  ambassador. 

Palazzo  Vidoniy  originally  CoUroUni, 
and  subsequently  P,  Sioppani,netat  the 
ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  interest- 
ing as  the  most  important  building 
in  Borne  designed  by  Saphael  (1515). 
The  upper  purt  is  a  subsequent  addi- 
tion, and  hAFmonises  badly  with  the 
handsome  architecture  of  the  two  lower 
floors.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  a 
statue  of  Karcus  Aurelius.  Amongst 
other  objects  of  interest  in  this  palace 
are  the  frtigments  of  the  ancient  Bomaln 
Calendar  found  in  the  last  century  at 
Palestrina  by  Cardinal  Stoppani^  and 


the  Guistiniani  collection,  and  from  illustrated  by  Kibby.    The  £mperor 
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Charles  Y.  inhabited  this  palace  during 
his  yisit  to  Borne. 


§  27.  HjSTOBICAL  HotSES. 

The  attractions  offered  to  the  tra- 
veller by  the  palaces  and  the  mnseiuns 
of  Kome  too  frequently  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  unobtrusive  houses  which 
are  identified  with  the  memory  of  great 
names  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  first  in  interest  is  the 

House  of  Rctphaely  situated  in  the 
Via  dei  Coronari  (formerly  No.  124), 
a  street  near  the  Fonte  di  S.  An- 
gelo.  In  this  house  the  great  painter 
resided  for  many  years  before  he  re- 
moved to  that  built  for  him  by  Bra- 
mante  in  the  Piazza  Busticucci,  in 
which  he  died,  and  which  was  pulled 
down  to  enlarge  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter's.*  It  is  the  house  with  which 
he  endowed  the  chapel  in  the  Pan* 
theon  where  his  ashes  still  repose. 
It  was  renovated  and  partly  rebuilt 
in  1705,  when  Carlo  Maratta  painted 
on  the  £a9ade  a  portrait  of  Baphael  in 
chiaroscuro.  This  interesting  record 
is  almost  effaced.  In  the  Yicolo  del 
Merangolo  (Ko.  35),  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Egidio,  in  the  Trastevere,  is  another 
house,  supposed  to  have  been  built  and 
tenanted  by  Baphael,  the  site  of  his  re- 
lations with  La  Fomarina :  it  is  now  a 
low  osteria.  Besides  these,  Baphael 
had  a  studio  at  No.  3  of  the  Piazza  di 
Sta.  ApoUonia,  where  he  painted  the 
last  and  grandest  of  all  his  works,  the 
Transfiguration;  and  another  in  the 
Borgo  Santangelo,  No.  129-184,  the 
latter  number  being  over  the  door  which 
formed  the  entrance  to  his  studio. 

House  of  IHetro  da  Cortona. — In 
the  Via  Pedacchia,  near  the  Capitol, 

*  This  palace  was  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
Borgo :  ttra  only  part  of  it  now  remainiog  is  one 
pier,  which  forms  the  comer  of  the  Pal. 
Aocaromboni  in  the  Piazza  KusUcUcci.  A 
sketch  of  it  made  by  LalRvrio  in  1649  shows 
that  it  was  an  elegant  building,  having  5  whi- 
dows  in  front,  with  a  rustic  basement  and  a 
handsome  pediment  and  cornice  su{^rted  l^ 
Porte  pihuiters. 


is  the  house  built  and  inhabited  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona :  there  is  a  marble 
slab  with  an  inscription  over  the  door. 
His  skill  and  judgment  m  architecture 
are  shown  even  on  the  small  scale  on 
which  his  house  is  constructed;  the 
windows,  the  door,  the  portico,  and  the 
little  court  are  of  the  Doric  ordw,  and 
stiU  exhibit  many  traces  of  the  peculiar 
taste  of  this  talented  artist. 

House  of  Sermnif  now  Silvestrelli, 
No.  11,  Via  delle  Mercede,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  artist :  in  another,  bearing 
the  same  name  and  tenanted  by  his 
descendants,  in  the  Corso,  opposite  to 
the  P.  Buspoli,  is  his  semi-oolossal 
statue  of  Truth  under  the  gateway. 

House  of  the  Zucehert,^  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Via  Sistina 
is  the  house  formerly  called  the  Palazzo 
della  Begina  di  Polonia,  in  comme- 
moration of  Maria  Casimira  Queen  of 
Poland,  who  resided  in  it  for  some 
years.  It  is  interesting  as  having  been 
built  by  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zucchero 
for  their  private  residence.  The  ground- 
floor  was  adorned  by  Federigo  with 
frescoes,  representing  portraits  of  his 
own  family,  conversazioni,  &c.  A  few 
years  ago  the  palace  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prussian  consul-general 
Bartholdi,  imder  whose  auspices  it 
became  remarkable  for  a  high  class  of 
(rescoes,  painted  in  one  of  the  upper 
ohambCTS  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
German  artists  of  the  day.  They  are 
illustrative  of  the  histexy  of  Joseph : 
the  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren  is  by 
Overheek;  the  scene  with  Potiphar's 
wife,  by  PA.  Fd^;  Jacob's  Lamentation, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  Dream 
in  prison,  by  W,  Schcutow ;  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  king's  dream,  &c.,  by 
Cornelius;  the  7  years  of  plenty,  by 
PA.  Veit;  the  7  years  of  famine,  by 
Overheek,    • 

House'  of  jPoussin^  in  the  Piazza 
della  TrinitS^  No.  9,  near  the  Trinitji 
de'  Monti.  For  nearly  40  years  this 
house  was  occupied  by  NicholasPoussin. 
Many  of  the  great  painter's  moat  in- 
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teresting  letters  are  dated  firom  it,  and 
lie  died  there  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1665.  The  Fincian  is  identified  with 
the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  land- 
scape-painters. Opposite  the  house  of 
Poussin  was  the  Souse  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine ;  and  that  of  Salvator  J&oea  was 
not  iax  distant. 

Souse  of  Conrad  Sweynheim. — ^Ad- 
joining the  Palazzo  Massimo  delle  Co- 
lozme  is  the  Palazzo  Pirro  (see  p.  323) » 
in  which  Conrad  Sweynheim  and  Ar- 
nold   Pannartz    established   the    first 
printing  press  at  Borne  in  1467.     They 
had  settled  previously  at  Subiaco ;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
the   monks    they  removed  to  Borne, 
and  established  here  the  second  print- 
ing press  in  Italy,     The   imprint  of 
their  works  specifies  the  locality  "  in 
domo  Petri  de  Maximis."      The   J)e 
Oratore  of  Cicero  and  the  2)e  Oivitate 
Dei  of  St.  Augustin  were  printed  here 
in  1468.    The  house  was  restored  about 
1510  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi.    An  in- 
scription in  the  Via  de  Fomari,  be- 
tween the  Piazza  de  SS.  Apostoli  and 
the  Forum  of  Trajan,  marks  the  site  of 
Michel  Angelo's  house.  The  one  where 
his  studio  is  supposed  to  have  been 
was  pulled  down  in  1871,  to  enlarge  the 
ascent  to  the  Capitol. 

The  house  of  the  great  architect  D. 
Fontona  was  at  "No,  24  of  the  Yicolo 
deUa  Palline,  in  the  Borgo,  near  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  All  memory  of 
ihe  house  where  Michel  Angelo  lived 
And  died,  which  was  in  the  parish  of 
the  S3.  Apostoli,  is  lost ;  but  his  studio 
is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  ascent 
to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  in  the 
last  house  on  the  right,  demolished  in 
1872. 


§  28.  COLLEaES  AKD  ACADEMIES. 

Colleffio  deUa  Sapiewsa^  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bome,  founded  by  Innocent  IT. 
in  1244,  as  a  school  for  the  canon  and 
civil  law.    It  was  enlarged  in  1295  by 


Boniface  VIII.,  who  created  the  theo- 
logical schools;  the  philological  profes- 
sorships were  added  in  1310  by  Cle- 
ment V .     Subsequent  pontifis  enlarged 
the  plan  by  the  introduction  of  scienti- 
fic studies,  and  endowed  the  university 
with  the  taxes  on  various  articles  of 
excise.  The  present  building  was  begun 
by  Leo  X.  m>m  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  finished  in  1576,  under 
Gregory  XIII.,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta. 
The  oblong  court,  with  its  double  por- 
tico, supported  in  the  lower  tier  by 
Doric  and  in  the  upper  by  Ionic  pilas- 
ters, was  built  by  this  able  arclutect. 
The  ch.  and  its  spiral  cupola  are  in  the 
most  fantastic  style  of  Borromini.   The 
university  derives  the  title  of  the  Sapi- 
enza  from  the  inscription  over  one  of 
the  entrances,  Initium  Sajpientia  timor 
Domini.    Its  organisation  was  entirely 
i*emodelled  by  Leo  XII.  in  1825,  and 
by  the  Italian  Government  in  1871. 
It  has  4  faculties — Law,  Medicine,  Phi- 
lology, and  Physics  and  Mathematics. 
11  Professors  are  attached  to  the  first 
faculty,  24  to  the  second,  13  to  the 
third,  16  to  the  fourth.    All  their  lec- 
tmres  are  gratuitous.    Their  salaries  are 
7200  frs.  yearly,  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  number    oi    students  in 
1873  was  534.  Attached  to  the  univer- 
sity is  a  Library^  founded  by  Alexander 
VII.,  and  liberally  increased  by  Leo  XII. 
It  is  open  daUy  &om  8  to  12,  and  from 
6  to  10  P.M.,  with  the  exception  of 
Thursdays.     The  Museum  contains  a 
very  good  collection  of  minerals,  recently 
much  increased    by  the   purchase  of 
that    of  Monsignore    Spada,  particu- 
larly rich  in  Bussian    specimens;  a 
collection  of  gems  bequeathed  by  Leo 
XII. ;   an  extensive  series  of  geologi- 
cal specimens  illustrative  of  Brocchl's 
work  on  the  "  Suolo  di  Boma ; "  a  col- 
lection of  fossil  organic  remains  from 
the  environs  of  Bome ;  a  series  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  marbles  and  stone 
used   in  the    ancient  monuments   of 
Bome,.  formed  by    Signor    Belli;    a 
cabinet   of  zoology   and   comparative 
anatomy ;  an  extensive  one  of  philoso- 
phical instruments,  &c.    Attached  to 
the  medical  faculty  is  a  small  Botaniq 
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G-<irden^  adjoining  the  Salviati  Palace, 
in  the  'iSnsteTere,  and  to  that  of  natural 
philosophy,  the  Astronomical  Ohserra- 
tory  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol, 
directed  hy  Professor  Bespighi.  The 
Professors  of  the  UniTersity  of  Rome 
are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
kingdom,  and  generally  enjoy  a  Con- 
tinental reputation.  The  Italian  Go- 
yemment  has  done  very  much  for  the 
improvement  and  enlargement  of  the 
University.  The  technical  faculties 
have  been  removed  to  the  beautiful 
convent  of  S.  Pietro  in  Yinculis,  and  a 
handsome  new  building  for  the  study 
of  physios  and  chemistry  luu9  been 
erected  in  the  garden  of  S.  Lorenzo 
Panispema,  on  the  Yiminal. 

Collegio  Somajw,  built  in  1582  by 
Gl-regory  XIII.,  from  the  designs  of 
B.  Ammanati.  It  was  also  called 
the  Universita  Gregoriana,  and  was 
under  the  management  of  the  Jesuits 
until  1870.  It  is  now  turned  into  a 
Lycffium  for  secondary  instruction, 
under  the  name  of  Liceo  Ennio  Qui- 
rino  Visconti.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessors is  12;  of  pupils,  about  300. 
The  Kircherian  Museum,  the  Library 
and  the  Observatory  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Lycseum,  and  the  two 
former  are  expected  to  be  opened  to 
the  pubUc  during  the  present  year. 
The  Lihra/ry — very  rich  in  Bibles  and 
works  on  biblical  literature — contains 
several  Chinese  works  on  astronomy 
collected  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and 
some  editions  of  the  classics  with  notes 
by  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden.  It  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  Uterary  trea- 
sures, but  many  of  the  most  valuable 
works  have  disappeared. 

The  ^Kireherian  Museum — entrance 
by  the  gate  facing  the  Corso — is  open 
on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  from  10  to  3,  m  winter ;  on 
Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays, 
fropi  9  to  1,  in  summer.  It  contains 
a  very  rich  collection  of  classical 
antiquities  and  other  objects,  many 
of  which  are  most  interestmg.  The 
cabinet    of  medals   embraces  a  very 


complete  series .  of  Eoman  and  Etrus> 
can  coins,  and  the  most  perfect  known 
of  the    Boman   As.      The    Etruscan 
antiquities  were  long  considered  unique, 
but  the    Gbregorian   Museum    in  the 
Vatican  has  now  thrown  this  part  of 
the    £ircherian    collection    into    the 
shade.  Among  the  specimens  of  Etrus- 
can workmanship  are  chains,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  curious  ornaments.   Tlie 
Boman  bronzes  are  numerous,  all  kinds 
of  vases  for  domestic  uses,  balances, 
mirrors,  and  some  vessels  in  a  peculiar 
yellow  metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  with 
about  4  per  cent,  of  tin,  remarkable 
for  the  little  alteration  it  has  under- 
gone.   Amongst  the  very  interesting 
objects  is  the  celebrated  Oista  Mistioa, 
a  cylindrical  bronze  vase  and  cover, 
a  prize-box   given  to  gladiators,  and 
by  them  used  for  containing  all  the 
requisites  for  their  toilette  before  enter- 
ing the  arena :  it  is  supported  upon  3 
elaborately-worked  eagle's  daws  press- 
ing on  as  many  toads,  and  covered 
with  engravings,  representing  on  one 
side  a  gladiator  landing  from  a  boat 
with  the  cista  in  his  hand,  and  on  the 
other  Amycus  vanquished,  attached  to 
a  tree  by  Pollux,  and  surrounded  by  the 
Argonauts;  this  curious  specimen  of  an- 
cient art,  discovered  near  Prseneste,  lias 
been  illustrated  by  the  latePadreMarchi 
in  his  '  Desorizione  della  Ciata  Mistica 
trovata  a  Palestrina,*    Another  is  a 
fine  bronze  seat  discovered  near  Osimo : 
the  bars  of  the  feet  are  beautifully 
inlaid  with  silver  tracings,  and  with 
very  chaste  %ures  of  the  heads  of  a 
swan,  of  an  ass,  and  of  a  Silenus  on  the 
arms.   The  bronze  sculptures  and  terra- 
cottas are  also  interesting :  amongst  the 
former  a-  beautiful  statue  of  Bacchus ; 
a  head  of  Yesta  chiselled  out  of  a  mass  of 
copper  ore  or  pyrites,  which  resembles 
bronze  in  its  colour,  perhaps  imique, 
the  material  being  one  of  the  hardest 
and  most  difficult  to  work  of  all  those 
employed  in  ancient  sculpture ;  a  series 
of  the    so-called    Phoenician    bronze 
figures   found  in  the  island  of  Sar- 
dmia ;   a  very  important  collection  of 
Boman  weights  and  measures — amongst 
the  former  some  standard  ones,  having 
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marked  upon  them  the  weight,  and 
the  inscription  of  templi  ofis  Aua,  in 
rehef  characters  of  silver,  such  stan- 
dards were  preserred  in  that  temple ; 
and  an  unique  collection  of  Mtssiliay 
or  Qlcmdet  MiatUet^  in  lead,  as  thrown 
from   slings,    several  hearing  inscrip- 
tions   or   messages   hetween    the  he- 
siegers  and  besieged.     Some  found  at 
Perugia  are   yery  curious,  and   date 
from  the  siege  of  that  town  bj  Au- 
gustus ;    in    one,  the    besiegers    teU 
their  adversaries  that  they  are  aware 
they  are  reduced  to  the  last  straits, 
XSYBIS    ET   ICE     CELA8,    One     of     the 
replies  to  which  is  in  terms  of  gross 
disrespect  to  Octavian.      Among  the 
additions     to    the    Kircherian    Mu- 
seimi   are   a    series   of   silver   vases, 
some  of  great  beauty  from  their  ex- 
quisite ornaments,  discovered  at  Yicar- 
ello,the  ancient  Aquee  Apollinares,  near 
the  Lake  of  Sracoiano ;  8  of  these  vases 
have  engraved  upon  them  itineraries 
from  Cadiz  to  Bome,  giving  the  name 
of  the  several  stations  and  the  dis- 
tances between  each,  forming  important 
documents  for  the  ancient  geography 
of  this  portion  of  the  Boman  world. 
They  date  from  the  times  of  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  and    Nerva,   as    those    of 
the  two   last  reigns  contain   stations 
established  in  the  interval,  and    not 
enumerated  in    the    list  of  those  of 
Augustus;    these  vases  are  supposed 
to  have  been  thrown  into  the  mineral 
springs,  where  they  were    discovered, 
by  inhabitants  of  Gades^  who,  having 
been  cured  of  their  infirmities  at  these 
baths,  offered  them  to  the  divinity  that 
presided  over  the  waters.      It  is  sus- 
pected that  a  very  complete  series  of 
gold  Boman  coins,  thrown  in  a  similar 
manner  into    these  efficacious  waters 
during  successive  centuries,  was  found 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  ob- 
jects just  described  in  1856,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.     The  bronze 
coins  were  evidently  not  worth  sending 
abroad,  for  24,000  lbs.  weight  of  them 
were  consigned  to  the  Etruscan  Mu- 
seum   in    the   Vatican.      Bound  the 
walls  are  hung  several  mosaics  (one  of 
guinea-fowl  is   interesting).     In   the 


anteroom,  which    opens   out    of   the 
cloister  into  the  Museum,  are  numerous 
Boman  dppi  and  inscriptions.   Among 
the  other  curiosities  preserved  here  is 
the  sword  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
of  Eastern  manu&cture,  bearing  his 
name  on  the  blade  and  those  of  2  Italian 
generals  to  whom  it  had  previously  be- 
longed ;  a  large  beam,  with  its  nails,  of 
the  supposed  shipof  Tiberius,  disoovered 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  of  Nemi ;  and  in 
the  long  gallery  several  ancient  marbles 
and  frescoes,  most  of  the  latter  mined 
by  restorations.    At  the  extremity  of 
this  gallery  opens  a  room  entirely  de- 
dicated to  early  Christian  antiquities: 
round  the  walls  are  placed  a  series  of 
inscriptions,  and  sepulchral  bas-reUefs 
from  the  Catacombs  and  the  churches 
which  stood  over  the  latter;  in  glass 
cases  are  several  small  lamps  in  terra- 
ooUa,  with  Christian   emblems, — one 
having  a  relief  of  Constantine,  with  the 
Cross    on'  his   helmet  and  shield,  is 
worthy  of  notice ;  two  handsome  tazze 
in  agate,  found  on  graves  in  the  Cata- 
combs ;   several  glass  vessels,  bronze 
figures,  and  early  Christian  sculptures  in 
ivory;  a  figure  of  our  Saviour  in  silver 
and  enamel,  from  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  supposed  to 
date  from  the  5th  centy.,  the  oldest 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  work  yet  disoo- 
vered.   Over  the  door  are  some  ancient 
inscriptions  to  Jews,  chiefly  in  Greek ; 
one  to  two  persons  called  Barzaharona^ 
and  another  to  a  certain  Faustina ;  both 
have  the  7-branoh  candlestick  and  the 
Hebrew  wordShalombeneath:  they  were 
found  near  the  Bipagrande,  and  on  the 
Via  Appia.    In  anotW  part  of  the  Mu- 
seum is  a  very  curious   Grafflto^  or 
scratching  on  the  stucco  of  a  wall,  re- 
presenting   a  man  with  the  head  of 
an  ass  attached  to  a  cross,  with  two 
men  alongside,    and  the    inscription 
below  —  A\€^<m€vos  trtfitrf  ©eov  (Alex- 
amenos  adoring  his  Otod) — a  caricature 
of  the  early  Christian  adoration  of  our 
Saviour's  suffering :  it  was  found  on  the 
walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars.     In 
fact,  Alexamenos,  a  Christian,  is  repre- 
sented in  tlie  caricature  in  the-  act  of 
adoring  the  Saviour  lvmgin|^  qa  tl^e 
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cross,  and  this  graffito  is  the  earliest 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion.  The 
inscription  bears  testimony  to  the  im- 
portant fact  that  our  Lord  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  primitive  Christians 
as  Q-od.  In  the  cloister  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  Museum  is  a  large 
mosaic  discovered  on  the  Aventine, 
representing  scenes  and  animals  of  the 
Kile,  and  battles  between  pigmies  and 
hippopotami. 

The  Observatory  of  the  CoUegio 
Bomano  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  additions  to  this  seat  of 
learning  and  at  this  time  the  most 
complete  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  Italj;  formerly  placed  in  a  rickety 
tower  at  the  S.E.  quadrangle  of  the 
convent,  it  now  stands  on  two  of  the 
immense  solid  piers  raised  by  Cardinal 
Ludovisi  to  support  the  never-com- 
pleted cupola  01^  his  church  of  S.  Ig- 
nacio.  Besides  the  instruments  for  cur- 
rent astronomical  researches,  such  as  the 
transit  instrument,  mural  circle,  &c.,  it 
possesses  a  magnificent  equatorial  by 
Herz  of  Munich,  with  an  object-glass 
9i  inches  in  diameter,  and  furnished 
with  a  full  collection  of  spectroscopical 
instruments  for  observing  stars,  a  dona- 
tion from  a  member  of  the  order,  aided 
by  Pius  IX.,  who  has  contributed  most 
liberally  from  his  private  funds  to  the 


flourishing  state  of  the  Observatory. 
The  apparatus  for  registering  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  all  other  me- 
teorological phenomena,  invented  by 
the  present  director,  will  interest  our 
scientific  countrymen.  It  was  ex- 
hibited in  Paris  in  1867,  and  gained 
the  grand  gold  prize  medal,  with  a  pre- 
mium of  6000  fr.  Attached  to  the  esta- 
blishment is  a  good  Astronomical  Li- 
brary and  a  Magnetic  Observatory  well 
supplied  with  English  instruments. 
The  visitor  will  always  experience  every 
attention  from  the  able  director.  Father 
Secchi,  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
London,  and  of  many  of  our  British 
scientific  bodies,  in  visiting  the  Observa- 
tory which  he  has  made  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  really  useful  working 
establishments  of  the  kind  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Visitors  are  admitted 
every  Sunday  from  10  to  12  o'clock 
A.)C.,  on  applying  for  permission  from 
the  director ;  and  scientific  men  on  the 
week-days  before  midday. 

The  Collegia  di  FropagcmiA  Fide^  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  College 
of  the  Propaganda  was  founded  in 
1622  by  Ghregory  XY.,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  as  missionaries  young 
foreigners  from  infidel  or  hereticiu 
countries,  who  might  afterwards  return 
and  spread  the  Boman  Catholic  faith 
among  their  countrymen.  The  present 
buildmg  was  erected  by  Urban  VIII, 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
pleted under  the  direction  of  Borromini. 
It  contains  a  library  of  upwards  of 
30,000  volumes,  chiefiy  of  works  on 
divinity  and  canon  law;  annexed  to 
which  is  the  Museo  Borgia,  bequeathed 
to  the  institution  by  the  Cardinal  of 
that  name,  who  was  prefect  of  the  Pro- 
paganda in  the  last  century.  This 
Museum  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its 
collection  of  Oriental  MSS. ;  for  the  cele- 
brated Codex  Mexicanue,  published  in 
Lord  King8borough*s  magmfioent  work  j 
for  an  illuminated  Church  Service  on 
vellum,  of  the  time  of  Alexander  VL, 
with  the  portrait  of  that  notorious 
Pope;  for  a  second  Church  Service, 
prepared  on  the  occasion  of  the  ooro« 
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nfttion  of  Charles  V.  at  Bologna  by 
Clement  YII.,  containing  a  painting  of 
the  ceremony,  and  portraits  of  several 
of  the  personages  present  at  it ;  and  for 
a  precious  relic  of  Kaphael — a  letter  to 
his  uncle  Simone  di  Ciarla,  written 
from  Florence  on  the  21st  April, 
1507,  in  a  bold  hand,  and  signed 
"Vostro  Baphaello,  Depintore  di  Fio- 
renze" — it  has  been  published  in  Bot- 
tari*s  edit,  of  Vasari,  of  1792.  There 
are  several  curiosities  sent  by  the  mis- 
sionaries from  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Museo  Borgia  can  only 
be  seen  on  application  to  the  Bector  of 
the  College,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Propaganda.  The  celebrated  printing- 
office  of  the  Propaganda  is  rich  in 
Oriental  types,  and  has  produced 
many  works  of  great  typographical 
beauty.  It  has  been  recently  rarnished 
with  the  most  improved  printing  ap- 
paratus. There  is  a  shop  in  the  Via  di 
I^paganda  where  all  the  works  pub- 
lished by  the  institution  can  be  seen 
and  procured.  The  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils,  which  takes  place  in 
January,  is  an  interesting  scene,  which 
few  travellers  who  are  then  in  Rome 
omit  to  attend;  the  pupils  reciting 
poetry  and  speeches  in  their  several  lan- 
guages, accompanied  also  by  music,  as 
performed  in  their  respective  countries  ; 
the  number  of  pupils  was,  by  the  last 
returns,  226. 

In  front  of  the  college  has  been 
erected  a  column  of  cippolmo  marble,  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin,  by  OHcci^ 
which,  as  a  work  of  art,  does  little 
honour  to  the  modem  Eoman  school  of 
sculpture,  in  commemoration  of  the 
publication  by  Pius  IX.,  in  1854,  of  the 
Bull  establishing  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  Bound  the  base 
are  statues  of  Pavid  by  Tadolmi,  Moses 
by  Bevelli,  and  Ezekiel  by  Chelli,  with 
indifferent  bas-reliefs :  that  looking  to- 
wards the  College,  of  the  ceremony  in 
St.  Peter*s  on  the  occasion,  contains 
several  cotemporary  portraits  of  Car- 
dinals, &c.,  but  as  a  work  of  art  the 
whole  monument  is  a  very  poor  affair. 


The  fine  shaft  of  cippolino  is  sadly 
spoiled  by  the  fantastic  bronze  network 
extending  up  two-fifths  of  its  height. 

The  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Col- 
leges ture  noticed  under  the  description 
of  the  Churches  attached  to  them — S. 
Tommaso  degli  Inglesi,  S.  Agata  dei 
Gbti,  and  S.  Adrea  dei  Scozzesi 
(see  Index).  The  American  College^ 
recentiy  established  for  the  education 
of  ecclesiastics  from  the  United  States, 
occupies  the  spacious  Convent  of 
rUmiltJ^  near  the  Piazza  of  the  Sant* 
Apostoli,  which  was  bestowed  on  it  by 
Pius  IX. :  it  is  supported  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  fees  of  its  inmates,  now  50  in 
number.  In  addition  to  the  above  are 
the  3  seminaries  (Romano,  Pio,  and 
Vaticano),  for  the  education  of  Italian 
clergy,  containing  at  present  upwards 
of  200  pupils;  another  just  founded 
by  the  Pope,  in  the  Piazza  Pia,  for  the 
education  of  missionaries ;  and  that  of 
San  Luigi,  for  natives  of  France. 

The  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  No.  44,  Yia 
Bonella,  near  the  Forum. — ^The  Boman 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  founded 
in  1588  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  endowed 
the  confraternity  of  painters  with 
the  ch.  adjoining,  formerly  dedicated 
to  St.  Martina.  The  academy  is  com- 
posed of  painters,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects. The  several  schools  now  placed 
under  Gk)vemment  superintendence 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Hemicyde 
in  Yia  di  Pipetta.  The  collection  of 
pictures,  which  has  been  much  enlarged, 
contains  several  very  fine  specimens, 
amongst  others  all  those  which  formed 
the  Secret  Cabinet  at  the  Capitol,  and 
which,  from  a  feeling  of  false  delicacy, 
were  there  shut  up  from  public  view. 
The  paintings  are  arranged  in  one  long 
hall,  into  wluch  two  smaller  ones  open : 
we  have  annexed  a  plan  showing  the 
places  of  the  principal  pictures  j  a  cata- 
logue is  sold  by  the  custode. 

I.  Larffe  JIall,  or  New  GdUery. — 
11.  PowMin,  Bacchus   and    Ariadne  i 
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13.  rondf^ylMf,  Virgin,  Child,  and  2  Au- 
gelsj  18.  Titian^  St.  Jeorome,  a  sketch, 
for  a  large  picture ;  22  and  35.  Joseph 
Vemetf  two  sea-pieceB ;  40.  I*aolo  Vb' 
r60e9e,  Yanity,  persoxdfied  by  a  lady 
lool&ng  at  herself  in  a  mirror;  49. 
TUtcm,  Yanity,  a  recumbent  naked 
figure;  43.  Vanikfke,  a  female  portrait, 
called  erroneously  Queen  Elizabeth; 
46.  Harlow^  Wolsey  receiving  the  car* 
dinal's  hat  from  the  hands  of  Cardinal 
Campeggi  in  Canterbury  Cathedral; 
64.  CUmdCy  a  beautiful  picture  of  a 
seaport;  Cao,  Arpino,  Andronieda,  a 
very  pretty  small  picture ;  6.  Si  JETem- 
ttf^,  the  Yirgin  and  Child. 


II.  Eoom  ofPartraUs  ofMmbefB  of 
the  Aoadefmf,  mostly  modem ;  that  of 
T.  Zuohero  by  himself  is  an  exception. 
Amongst  other  academicians  figure 
(236)  the  late  King  of  Spain,  and  (288) 
the  late  Duke  of  Sussex  in  a  Highland 
costume,  the  2  yeriest  daubs  in  the  col- 
lection ;  Velasquez^  Portrait  of  Innoceni 
XI. ;  an  excellent  Portrait  of  John 
Gibson,  the  celebrated  British  sculptor, 
by  his  talented  friend  Ferny  WilUams, 

III.  Sdhne  di  BaffaeUe.^Guido^s 
picture  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  28. 
Veroneeet  Susanna.  29.  TUicmt  Calista 
and  Nymphs:  this  picture,  which  be- 
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longed  to  the  OsfituiA  hixdiy,  being  pur- 
chased m  England  by  Signor  Pellegrini, 
was  given  by  him  to  the  Academy ;  it 
is  a  fine,  but  not  very  delicate  picture 
to  look  on.    22.  Ouercino,  Yenus  and 
Cupid,  painted  originally  in  fresco  and 
transferred  to  canvas.    25.  Chtido  Car 
ffnaccij  Tarquin  and  Lucretia,  one  of 
the  best  productions  of  the  master; 
this   was   one   of  the   pictures   most 
screened  from  public  view  in  the  Secret 
Cabinet.      6.    Galatea,    by    Raphael^ 
copied  by  G,  Momano.    -27.  Gun)0*s 
celebrated  Fortune.    15.  Raphael,  St. 
Luke  painting  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  on  panel ;  a  fine  fragment. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  only  a 
portion  of  this  picture,  the  Madonna 
and  infant  Christ,  is  by  Baphael.    26. 
Bafhael,  a  fresco  of  a  ChUd,  a  lovely 
composition.    It  formerly  was  pne  of 
the   supporters  of  an  armorial  shield 
of  Julius  II.  in  a  hall  of  the  Yatican. 
13.  Titian,  the  Saviour  and  the  Fha< 
risee.    12.  SarocoiOy  St.  Bartholomew 
and  St.  Andrew.    82.  Palma  VeccMo, 
Lot  and  Children,  and  Samsofi  and 
Delilah.  33.  Tahna  Gtovane,  3  G-races, 
and  David  with  Bathsheba.  41.  Titian, 
his  sketch  for  the  picture  of  Paul  III. 
and  his  2  nephews,  now  in  the  Gallery 
at  Naples.    In  one  of  the  presses  in 
this  room  is  shut  up  the  skull  which 
for  so  long  a  time  passed  as  that  of 
Baphael,  until  the  real  one  was  found 
on  opening  his  grave  in  the  Pantheon 
{see  p.  4)6).     The  skuU  in  question  is 
now  considered  to  be  that  of  Baphaele 
Adjutorio,   who    founded   a  religious 
confraternity  of  painters  in  the  same 
church. 

In  a  suite  of  apartments  under  the 
gallery  are  preserved  the  pictures  and 
drawings  which  have  received  the  aca- 
demical prizes  of  late  years,  some  casts 
of  the  works  of  Canova,  Thorwaid- 
sen,  &c.,  and  a  series  of  those  of  the 
Egina  marbles  presented  by  the  King 
of  Bavaria  to  Pius  IX.  The  galleries 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  are  open 
every  day,  on  giving  a  small  fee  to  the 
custode. 

AccadenUa  Archeoloffica,  composed 


of  scientific  men,  devoted  to  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope,  has  no  regular 
existence  now;  but  holds  its  sittings 
occasionally  in  the  College  of  the  Pro- 
paganda. 

Acctidemia  degli  Arcadu — Pew  of  the 
Italian  societies  are  so  celebrated  as  the 
Arcadian  Academy  of  Borne,  founded 
in  1690  by  Ghravina  and  Creechnbeni. 
Its  laws,  says  Mr.   Spalding,   "  were 
drawn  out  in  10  tables,  in  a  style  imi- 
tating the  ancient  Boman.    The  con- 
stitution was  declared  republican ;  the 
first  magistrate  was  styled  custos ;  the 
members  were  called  shepherds ;  it  was 
solemnly  enacted  that  their  number 
should  not  exceed  the  number  of  farms 
in  Arcadia ;  each  person  on  his  admis- 
sion took  a  pastoral  name,  and  had  an 
Arcadian  name  assigned  to  him;   the 
business  of  the  meetings  was  to  be  con- 
ducted whoUy  in  the   allegorical  lan- 
guage, and  the  speeches  and  verses  as 
much  so  as  possible.    The  aim  of  the 
academy  was  to   rescue  literary  taste 
from  the  prevalent  *  corruptions  of  the 
time :  the  purpose,  the  whim,  and  the 
celebrity  oi  some  among  the  originators 
made  it  instantly  fashionable ;  and  in 
a  few  years  it  numbered  about  200O 
members,  propagating  itself  by  colonies 
aU  over  Italy.      The  association  com- 
pletely failed  in  its  proposed  desi^, 
but  its  farce  was  played  with  all  gravity 
during  the  18th  century;  and  besides 
Italians,    scarcely    any    distinguished 
foreigner  could  escape  from  the  City  of 
the  Seven  Hills  without  having  entered 
its  ranks.     In  1788   Goethe  was  en-, 
rolled  as  an  Arcadian,  by  the  title  of 
Megalio    Melpomenio;    and    received, 
under  the  academic  seal,  a  grant  of  the 
lands  entitled  the  Melpomenean  Fields, 
sacred  to  the  Tragic  Muse.    The  Ar- 
cadia has  survived  all  the  changes  of 
Italy;    it  still  holds  its  meetings  in 
Bome,  listens  to  pastoral  sonnets,  and 
christens  Italian  clergymen,    English 
squires,   and    German   counsellors  of 
state  by  the  names  of  the  heathens. 
It  pubUshes,  moreover,  a  regular  jour- 
nal, the  '  Giomale    Arcadico ;'  which, 
although  it  was  a  favourite  object  of  ridi- 
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cule  with  the  men  of  letters  in  other 
provinces,  condescends  to  follow  slowly 
the  progress  of  Imowledge,  and  often 
furnishes  foreigners  witi^  interesting 
information,  not  only  literary  but 
scientific." 

Accademia  de^  Xdnoei,  the  earliest 
scientific  society  in  Italy,  founded  in 
1603  by  Prince  Federigo  Oesi  and  other 
contemporary  philosophers,  amongst 
others  Gralileo.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  device,  the  lynx,  emblematical 
of  watchfulness,  and  is  still  devoted 
to  the  physico-mathematical  and  natu- 
ral  sciences.  The  meetings  are  held  at 
1  o'clock  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month,  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Senator  at  the  Capitol.  Pro- 
fessor Volpicelli,  a  voluminous  writer 
on  Physics,  is  the  Secretary.  It  pub- 
lishes its  Transactions  regularly. 

Acccidemia  Tiberina^  founded  in  1812 
for  the  promotion  of  historical  studies, 
especially  those  relating  to  Kome — the 
physical  sciences;  and  the  meetings 
take  place  on  Sundays  in  the  Palazzo 
Sabini,  in  the  Yia  delle  Muratte,  near 
the  Piazza  Sciarra. 

Accademia  Filarmonica,  an  insti- 
tution of  recent  date,  whose  concerts 
afibrd  proof  of  the  taste  for  music  a- 
mong  the  educated  classes  of  Home. 
The  academy  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  president  and  council,  and  holds  its 
assemblies  in  one  of  the  Roman  palaces, 
where  concerts  are  given  during  Advent 
and  Lent  when  the  theatres  are  closed, 
and  sometimes  in  one  of  the  theatres. 
These  assemblies  are  often  very  bril- 
liant, the  seats  in  the  pit  being  the 
most  fashionable ;  those  m  front  being 
reserved  for  the  ladies  of  the  Boman 
aristocracy.  Foreign  visitors  will  be 
able  to  procure  admission  on  appUca- 
tion  to  the  president,  or  to  the  members 
of  the  Academy. 

ArchiBological    Institute     {Imtituto 

di      Corrispondenza       Archeoloffica), 

founded    in  1829  by  a  few  German 

savans  residing  in  xtome,  under  the 

[Borne.'] 


auspices  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  Many 
eminent  German  scholars  have  de- 
Uvered  lectures  at  the  Institute,  and 
Bunsen,  Gerhard,  Lepsius,  and  Braun 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  Transac- 
tions it  has  published — a  most  interest- 
ing collection  on  Archffiological  Science. 
The  meetings  are  held  weekly,  generally 
on  Fridays  at  3  p.m.,  and  to  which 
strangers  are  freely  admitted,  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Institute  on  the 
Monte  Caprino  behind  the  Capitol, 
when  papers  are  read  on  archaeological 
subjects.  Dr.  Henzen  is  the  present 
learned  and  talented  secretaij  of  the 
society.  The  Giomale  of  the  Society  is 
by  far  the  most  useful  of  all  the  pub- 
lications on  antiquarian  subjects  in 
Kome,  and  the  best  record  of  the  dis- 
coveries that  are  being  made  daily  in 
and  around  the  Eternal  City.  The 
library  is  considered  as  the  best  existing 
for  the  study  of  archseolo^,  and  can  be 
visited  on  application  to  Vr,  Henzen. 

Commissione  Archaoloffiay  Munidpale^ 
a  committee  of  eight  archssologists  ap- 
pointed by  the  City  of  Borne  to  super- 
mtend  and  illustrate  the  discoveries 
made  within  the  walls.  The  works  of 
art  and  other  antiquities  brought  to 
light  during  the  last  three  years,  would 
do  honour  to  any  Museum  in  Europe, 
They  are  for  the  present  preserved  in 
four  store-rooms  on  the  Capitol,  and 
can  only  be  seen  by  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  or  introduction  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Sig.  Bodolfo  Lanciani,  or  through 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Sritiah  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Mome, — This  Institution  was  founded 
in  1823  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
and  permanent  school,  chiefly  for  study 
from  Uving  models,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  British  artists  visiting  or  residing 
in  Bome.  The  funds  were  raised  by 
voluntary  donations.  His  Majesty 
George  IV.  heading  the  hst  of  sub- 
scribers with  2002.  The  capital  of  the 
Academy  is  vested  in  four  Trustees, — 
Messrs.  J.  Severn,  Penry  Williams, 
Lawrence  Macdonald,  and  Holme 
Cardw^U,  (vud  its  management  is  oon- 
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ducted  by  a  committee  chosen  j^rlj 
by  ballot  from  among  the  resident  mem- 
bers. Secretary,  Mr.  De  Casabianca, 
151,  Yia  Babuino.  The  Academy  is 
now  located  in  the  Via  Sistina,  No. 
75d,  and  is  usually  open  during  the  win- 
ter months  for  evening  study  from  the 
living  model.  The  institution  possesses 
a  library  including  some  valuable  works 
on  different  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 
as  well  as  a  collection  of  casts  from  the 
antique  for  the  use  of  students.  Un- 
like the  Art  Institutions  of  other  coun- 
tries, which  are  encouraged  and  assisted 
abroad  by  their  respective  Q-ovem- 
ments,  the  British  Academy  in  Bome 
receives  no  such  help,  so  that  the 
patrons  and  lovers  of  art  will  do  well 
to  contribute  to  its  funds,  which,  with 
the  increased  expenses  of  rental  and 
taxation  under  the  Italian  Government, 
are  now  hardly  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  original  object  of  the  institution. 

British  and  American  ArcluBological 
Society. — This  society  is  almost  exclu- 
sively formed  of  our  countrymen  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  its  objects 
being  to-  study  and  convey  to  visitors 
information  on  the  antiquities  in  and 
about  Bome,  and  to  excavate  unex- 
plored ruins  and  localities  promising 
archsBological  results.  Family  tickets 
for  the  season,  5  persons,  50  fr. ;  mem- 
ber's ditto,  2  persons,  25  fr.  During 
the  winter  and  spring  frequent  excur- 
sions are  arranged  imder  the  guid- 
ance of  some  distinguished  archsD- 
ologist,  either  British  or  Boman ;  lec- 
tures are  delivered  and  conversaziones 
held  in  the  Society's  Booms,  12,  Yioolo 
d*Alibert:  President,  Lord  Tidbot  de 
Malahide.  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B., 
author  of  many  works  on  British  Eccle- 
siastical Architectm'e,  and  more  re- 
cently on  the  ArchflBology  of  Bome,  is 
acting  Vice-President,  T^^asurer,  and 
principal  lecturer,  and  one  of  its  most 
zealous  members.  The  proceedings  of 
the  society  are  printed  for  the  use  of 
members  only.  This  society  merits  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  British 
and  American  visitors  to  the  Eternal 
City. 

The  Academy   of  France  for  tie 


MneArtsis  located  in  the  Villa  Medici, 
on  the  Pincian,  where  French  students 
who  gain  the  ^^  Prix  de  Itome,*^  in 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  en- 
graving, or  music,  are  maintained  by 
the  French  Government  for  from  3  to 
5  years.  There  is  an  annual  exhibition 
of  their  works  in  the  spring,  previous 
to  their  being  sent  to  Paris.  The 
present  director  of  the  Academy  is 
the  distinguished  painter,  M.  Lenepven. 
Since  October,  1878,  the  inmates  of 
the  Villa  MecUci  have  been  increased 
by  the  pupils  of  the  French  School  of 
Archseology,  founded  by  M.  Thiers, 
then  President  of  the  French  Bepublic, 
for  the  young  men  destined  to  the 
French  School  at  Athens.  The  di- 
rector of  this  Archseological  School 
is  M.  Dumont,  who  has  established  his 
library  in  some  rooms  belonging  to  the 
French  embassy  at  the  Oolonna  Palace, 
for  want  of  room  at  the  Medici  Villa. 
The  Ubrary  is  already  enriched  by  all 
the  pubUcations  of  the  German  Archse- 
ological  Institute  handsomely  presented 
to  the  French  School  by  Dr.  Henzen. 

A  most  useful  educational  establish- 
ment for  boys  of  foreigners  is  the  Scole 
des  Frhres  de  la  Doctrine  Chritienne^  in 
the  Palazzo  PoU,  under  the  protection 
and  partial  support  of  the  French  Gk>- 
vemment ;  the  sanction  of  the  French 
Ambassador  being  necessary  for  ad- 
mission. The  education  is  excellent, 
embracing  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, drawing,  music,  &c.  There 
are  indoor  pupils  at  54  francs  a 
month,  and  outdoor  at  one  half,  not  in- 
cluding extra  charges  for  stationery,  kc, 
(^Foumitures  Ciassiques),  The  present 
Director,  Fr^re  Simeon,  is  an  excellent 
master.  There  is  a  large  Palssonto- 
logical  collection  made  by  a  former 
Under  Director,  Fr^re  Dindes. 

Elementary  Education. — In  addition 
to  the  Parochial  Schools,  in  which  there 
are  about  2000  boys  and  2495  girls, 
there  are  many  other  establishments  for 
primary  gratuitous  education,  admit- 
ting 9632  males  and  8888  females,  and 
private  paying  educational  establish- 
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ments,  with  6571  boys  and  girls;   or 
in  all  25,091. 

§  29.  Hospitals  and  Chabitable 

Institutions. 

Few  cities  in  Europe  are  so  distin- 
guished for  their  institutions  of  public 
charity  as  Borne,  and  in  none  are  the 
hospitals  more  magnificently  lodged,  or 
endowed  with  more  princely  Ub^rality. 
The  annual  endowment  of  these  esta- 
blishments is  no  less  than  3,000,000  fi*. 
derived  from  lands  and  houses,  from 
grants,  and  from  the  municipal  trea- 
sury. Formerly  administered  by 
separate  confraternities,  the  hospitals 
were  placed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment under  one  general  board,  as  in 
Paris,  from  •  which  the  best  results 
were  obtained.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
King  of  Italy,  they  were  committed 
to  the  enlightened  management  of  Dr. 
Pantaleoni.  In  ordinary  times  the 
hospitals  can  receive  about  4000  pa- 
tients. Formerly  ill-administered*  and 
badly  managed  in  their  domestic  ar- 
rangements, considerable  improvements 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  espe- 
cially since  1849,  from  diminishing  the 
interference  of  the  clergy  and  friars,  and 
limiting  it  to  its  purely  spiritual  duties. 
One  of  tlie  great  ameliorations  as  re- 
gards the  interior  economy  of  the  hos- 
pitals dates  from  the  introduction,  by  the 
late  Princess  Dona,  of  those  admirable 
women,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose 
services  have  brought  about  a  complete 
revolution  in  what  may  be  called  the 
domestic  management.  It  is  to  France, 
under  the  direction  of  the  benevolent 
lady  above-mentioned,  that  the  poor 
of  the  Eternal  City  are  indebted  for 
this  ameHoration,  and  which,  however 
strange  it  may  appear,  met  with  great 
opposition  at  first  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal element  in  the  management  of  these 
useful  institutions.  In  general  the 
hospitals  are  clean  and  well  ventilated, 
owing  to  the  large  wards,  which  in 
the  climate  of  Bome  can  be  adopted.  In 
the  larger  establishments  the  wards 
generally  converge  towards  a  centre, 
where  the  altar  stands  under  a  dome, 


a  form  also  contributing  to  good  ven- 
tilation. This  system  of  large  wards 
also  renders  the  general,  service  easier 
and  more  economical.  The  principal 
hospitals  of  Bome  are — 

The  great  one  of  Sa  nto  Spirito,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the   Tiber,  near  St. 
Peter^s.    Founded  at    the  end  of  the 
12th  centy.  by  Innocent  III.,  on  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  c:harity,  founded 
in   the  8th   centy.   by    lua,  King  of 
the   West  Anglians,   it   has  gone  on 
increasing,  so  as  now   to  form  almost 
a  small  town  within    itself:   it  was 
so  richly  endowed  that    it    acquired 
the  title  of  ii  piu  gran  iSignore  di  Soma, 
possessing  large  property  in  the  city, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  the  coun- 
try which  the  traveller  passes  over  be- 
Ween  Rome  and  Civibi  Vecchia.     Its 
net  revenues  for  sick  and  foundlings 
alone  amounted  to  959, .500  lire.    The 
conversion  of  this  morlsmain  property 
into  rendita    has    increased    the     in- 
come of  the    establishment  consider- 
ably.    Santo    Spirito  (consists  of  an 
hospital  properly  speaking  for  the  sick, 
of   the  male   sex  only,  of  a  clinical 
ward,  of  a  foundling  liospital,  and  a 
lunatic  asylum  for  both  sexes.    The 
hospital    contains    in   ordinary   times 
about  3.50  medical  and  surgical   eases 
(in  1865,  8007  patients,  of  whom  861 
died),  and  430  lunatics ;  but  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  as  on  the  outbreak 
of  an  epidemic,  or  when  ague  sets  in 
during  the  isumm«r  months  amongst 
the  labouring  population  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  the  accommodation  is  scarcely 
sutficient.    All  disMsases  are  admitted, 
and  the  number  of  patients  annually  is 
8000;  the  deaths  averaging  9-^  per  cent. 
This  small  amount  of  mortality  may  be 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  admissions  are 
cases  of  the  ordinary  intermittent  fever, 
which  seldom  proves  fatal  in  the  outset, 
and  which  is  soon  relieved  by  an  early 
administration  of  quinine.     Attached 
to  the  hospital  is  a  clinical  ward.  There 
is  also  a  Pathological  Museum,  and  a 
library,  a  great  part  of  the  books  and 
instruments  in  which  were  bequeathed 
by  the  eminent  physician  Lancisi.   The 
Foundlmg  Hospital  in  S.  Spirito.  called 
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the   Pia   Casa  degli  Esposti,    contains 
upwards  of  3000  children ;  the  number 
annually  received  1150.    In  1865,  the 
last    date    for  which    we    have    seen 
returns,  embracing  a  period  of  10  years, 
out  of  11,425  received  in  the  hospital, 
9260  died.    It  must  be  observed  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  foundlings  are 
sent  out  to  nurse  in  the  country.    In 
addition  to  this  hospital,  there  are  others 
in  Rome,  which  swell  the  number  of 
foundlings :  they  offer  such  facilities  for 
admission,  that  children  are  brought 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
the  late  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Lunatic 
Asyhjm — Ospedale  di  Santa  Maria  delta 
Pieta  de  Poveri  Pazzi — contains  about 
620   inmates ;    one  of  the  best  esta- 
blishmehts  of  its  class,  erected  under 
Pius  IX.,  from  the  designs  of  Azurri. 
The  wards  are  very  cleanly  kept,  and 
the  poor   inmates  well   attended   to, 
especially  in  the  female  division,  since 
the   introduction    of    the    Sisters    of 
Charity.      One  of  the  most  fre(^uent 
predisposing  causes  of  mental  aliena- 
tion met  with  here  arises  from  reli- 
gious exaltation ;  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  ecclesiastics  and  nuns  to  the 
other  inmates  is  therefore  considerable. 
The  other  hospitals  in  Bome  are  the 
Saniissimo  Salvatore^  near  S.  Giovanni 
di  Laterano,  for  sick  and  aged  females, 
with  a  clinical  ward  also,  founded  in 
1219,  soon  after  Santo  Spirito,  by  Car- 
dinal Colonna ;  it  can  admit  560  patients ; 
the  number,  however,  rarely  exceeds 
half  this  number— in  1865,  2230  pa- 
tients, of  whom  400  died.  The  mortality 
is  here  greater  than  in  any  other  hospital 
in  Rome,  being  upwards  of  1 7  per  cent, 
of  the  inmates,  owing  to  the  insalubri- 
ous situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
to  its  admitting  many  old  people  affected 
with  chronic  diseases.    A  clinical  ward 
and  an  obstetrical  school  has    been 
lately  added  to  this  hospital. — San  Gia- 
como  in  Augusta,  in  the  Corso,  a  surgi- 
cal and  Lock  hospital  for  both  sexes, 
with  about  450  beds;  in   1865,  2002 
patients,  of  whom  192  died;  the  annual 
admissions  about  2000;   this  hospital 
has  been  lately  enlarged. — La  Gonsola- 
zione,  or  Santa  Maria  in  Portico,  on  the 
S.E.  declivity  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 


receives  patients  of  both  sexes  for  sur- 
gical diseases,  and  especially  operations 
and  accidents.    The  average  number  of 
patients   is    about  40;    in   1865,   815 
patients,  of  whom  58  died.    From  being 
situated  near  the  populous  quarters  of 
the  Monti  and  Trastevere,  most  of  the 
cases  of  stabbing  are  taken  to  it.    The 
wards  are  clean  and  airy,  and  the  situa- 
tion healthy,  which  will  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  low  annual  rate  of 
mortality — 7}  per  cent. — San  Giovanni 
di  Calahita,  or  dei  BenfrateUi,  in  the 
island    of  the  Tiber,   and,  curiously 
enough,  on  the  site  of  an  hospital  at- 
tached in  ancient  times  to  the  temple 
of  E^nlapius :  its  more  recent  name  of 
Fate  bene,  FrateUi,  "Do  good,  brethren," 
has  been  derived  from  the  inscription 
on  the  begging-box  of  the  friars  of 
the  order  of  the  Spanish  San  Juan  de 
Dios   de  Calabita,  by  whom   it  was 
founded  in  1588:  it  only  receives  male 
patients  affected  with  acute  diseases. 
It  has  74  beds,  but  the  average  number 
of  patients  does  not  exceed  40;  the 
mortality  7i  per  cent.    This  hospital 
may  be  considered  as  a  private  in- 
stitution,   being    supported    by    con- 
tributions,   and    independent   of    the 
General  Administration  of  the  Roman 
hospitals.    It  is  a  model  establishment 
in  every  respect    One  of  its  wards, 
containing   20  beds,  called   the  Sola 
Amici,  has  been  fitted  up  with  every 
comfort — from  a  legacy  bequeathed  by 
a  person  whose  name  it  bears — under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect 
Azurri,  into  which  patients  are  ad- 
mitted on  paying  a  moderate  daily  re- 
tribution.— San  Gallicano,  in  ^e  Tras- 
tevere, for  diseases  of  the  skin  and  for 
persons  of  both  sexes.    Average  num- 
ber   of   patients    100;    in   1865,    668 
patients,  of  whom  1 7  died.     The  build- 
ing, founded  in  1724,  is  well  suited  for 
the  purpose,  and  contains  2  large  and 
well-ventilated  wards  with  accommoda- 
tion  for  240  in-door  patients.      The 
principal  cutaneous  diseases  found  here 
are  psora  and  ringworm,  the  latter  very 
prevalent  in  the  maritime  districts  about 
Rome,  particularly  on  the  declivities 
of  the    Yolscian    hills,  about   Sezze, 
Pipemo,    &c.— /Ste.    I^inita  de*  PeUe- 
grini,  near  the  Ponte  de'  Qnattro  Capi, 
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an  hospital  chiefly  for  convalescents, 
where  poor  patients  are  removed  from 
the  other  iDStitutions :  on  their  re- 
covery they  are  admitted  here  for  3 
days  or  more,  and  receive  clothing  if 
necessary  on  leaving.  The  average 
daily  number  of  patients  who  are  re- 
ceived amounts  to  90.  This  institu- 
tion, the  utility  of  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  spoken  of,  forms  i^  part  of  the 
great  establishment  for  the  reception  of 
pilgrims,  founded  by  S.  Filippo  Neri  in 
1500.  In  ordinary  years  about  4000  of 
these  pilgrims  are  lodged  in  it,  but  in 
those  of  Jubilees  (every  quarter  of  a 
century)  300,000  have  received  relief; 
in  1625,  as  many  as  582,760;  in  1725, 
382,140;  and  in  1825,  263,592  pil- 
grims were  assisted  here. — San  Rocco, 
a  small  lying-in  hospital,  near  the  Port 
of  the  Ripetta,  with  26  beds :  although 
with  seldom  more  than  10  inmates, 
there  is  great  liberality  as  to  the 
admission  of  patients,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  precautions  adopted  to 
ensure  secresy,  and  to  avoid  everything 
that  can  hvrt  the  feelings  or  injure  the 
reputation  hereafter  of  those  who  are 
admitted  into  it ;  neither  the  ecclesias- 
tical or  police  jurisdiction  is  allowed 
to  enter  its  wails. — Ospedale  Torloniay 
an  hospital  situated  on  the  ascent  to 
the  Ch.  of  Sant  Onofrio,  founded  by 
the  Father  of,  and  very  liberally  sup- 
ported by  the  present  Prince  Torlonia, 
for  patients  labouring  under  diseases 
of  the  eyes,  and  for  surgical  cases 
when  operations  are  neeessary.  It  is 
under  the  Erection  of  the  eminent 
surgeon  Mazzoni,  and  is  admirably 
attended  to  by  Sisters  of  Charity.  At- 
tached to  it  is  a  home  for  orphans 
(^Orfanatrofio)  founded  by  the  same 
prince  ;  the  institution  is  situated  in  a 
healthy  situation,  with  a  large  garden. 
A  work  entitled  '  Resoconto  degli 
Ospedalidi  Roma,'  published  by  the 
**  Commissione  degli  Ospedali  di 
Roma/'  at  the  end  of  each  year,  will 
interest  the  professional  visitor. 

In  addition  to  these  public  hospitals, 
there  are  several  small  institutions^  of 
a  more  private  nature,  belonging  to 
dififerent  nations  and  corporations :  the 
Germans,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Lorn* 


bards,  Florentines,  and  Lucchese  have 
each  their  separate  hospitals ;  that  of  the 
German  Protestants,  founded  by  sub- 
scriptions, chiefly  at  the  instigation  of 
the  fate  Chevalier  Bunsen,  on  the  Monte 
Caprino,  near  the  Capitol,  for  poor  Pro- 
testants, deserves  particular  mention. 
It  can  accommodate  8  or  10  patients, 
who  are  received  gratuitously,  or,  if  they 
can  afford  it,  on  payment  of  a  small 
daily  retribution.  The  hospital  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prussian  Legation, 
near  to  which  it  is  situated:  the  sick 
ward  forms  a  floor  in  a  large  building 
overlooking  the  Forum  and  the  Pala- 
tine, the  upper  part  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  officers  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute,  its  library,  &c.,  and  by 
apartments  let  out  chiefly  to  artists  or 
foreign  literary  men  visiting  Rome. 
The  hospital  department  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  the  support  of  our  countrymen 
who  visit  Rome,  as  the  only  one  where 
poor  British  Protestants  can  be  received. 

The  Ospizio  of  San  Michele,  at  the 
Ripa  Grande,  in  the  Trastevere,  is  an 
immense  establishment,  formerly  in- 
tended as  an  asylum  for*poor  children 
and  infirm  persons ;  but  of  late  years 
converted  into  an  institution  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  The  hospital,  pro- 
perly so  called,  now  consists  of  a 
house  of  industry  for  children  of  both 
sexes,  a  house  of  correction  for  women 
and  juvenile  offenders,  and  schools  of 
the  industrial  and  fine  arts,  in  which 
drawing,  painting,  music,  sculpture, 
&c.,  are  taught:  in  the  industrial  por- 
tion upwards  of  800  persons  are  em- 
ployed; the  organization  of  this  part 
of  the  establishment  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  actual  director  Count 
LovateUi.  The  school  of  arts  per- 
haps aims  at  an  education  beyond  the 
power  of  the  pupils,  although  it  has  pro- 
duced some  men  of  eminence,  amongst 
others  the  celebrated  engravers  Cala- 
mata  and  Mercurij.  The  education  of 
the  boys  might  be  turned  perhaps  to- 
more  practically  useful  objects.  An- 
nexed to  this  hospital,  but  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  it,  is  a  large  prison,  chiefly  for 
the  reception  of  political  offenders,  and 
for  persons  accused  of  serious  offences. 

Workhouse  of  Sta,   Maria  degli   An- 
gelt, — This  establishment,  founded  by 
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Leo  XII.  in  1824,  in  the  granaries  of 
the  Government,  at  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, contains  nearly  1000  boys  and 
girls,  including  about  100  deaf  and 
dumb,  who  are  selected  among  deserving 
objects  in  dififerent  parishes  of  the  city. 
The  boys  are  taught  trades  and  music, 
and  girls  what  is  necessary  for  do- 
mestic  service.  The  establishment  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  City,  the 
yearly  expense  being  300,000  fr. — 
A  workhouse,  in  our  English  sense  of  the 
word,  for  old  people  in  Rome,  has 
been  recently  created  by  the  Munici- 
pality in  the  Convents  of  S.  Cosimato 
and  S.  Gregorio. 

§  30.  Protestant  Burial-ground. 

The  Protestant  Burial-ground  is  one 
of  those  objects  which  all  foreign  tra- 
vellers will  regard  with  melancholy 
interest.  It  is  situated  near  the  Porta 
di  S.  Paolo,  close  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius.  The  silence  and  seclu- 
sion of  the  spot,  and  the  inscriptions 
which  tell  the  British  traveller  in  his 
native  tongue  of  those  who  have  found 
their  last  resting-place  beneath  the 
bright  skies  of  the  Eternal  City,  ap- 
peal irresistibly  to  the  heart.  The 
cemetery  has  an  air  of  romantic  beauty 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  tomb  of  the  ancient  Roman  and 
witli  the  massive  city  walls  and  towers 
which  overlook  it.  Among  those  who 
are  buried  here  are  the  poets  Shelley 
and  Keats ;  Richard  Wyatt  and  John 
Gibson  the  sculptors,  and  John  Bell 
the  celebrated  surgeon.  The  tomb- 
stone of  Shelley  is  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  new  burial-ground,  under  the 
Aurelian  wall,  with  this  inscription : — 
"Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Cor  Cor- 
dium.    Natus  iv  Aug.  mdocxcii.  obiit 

VUI  Jul.  MDCCCXXII. 

<*  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  soflfer  a  Bea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange/* 

The  expression  Cor  Cordium,  "the 
heart  of  hearts,"  is  in  allusion  to 
the  story  that,  when  his  body  was 
burnt  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Spezia,  the  heart  was  the  only  por- 
tion that  the  fire  did  not  consume. 
In  the  old  cemetery,  near  the  entrance- 


gate,  is  the  monument  of  John  Keats, 
with  the  following  inscription : — 
";This  grave  contams  all  that  was 
mortal  of  a  young  English  poet,  who, 
on  his  deatnbed,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart  at  the  malicious  power  of 
his  enemies,  desired  these  words  to 
be  engraven  on  his  tombstone :  '  Here 
lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in 
water.'  February  24,  1821."  This 
monument  was  repaired  in  the  spring 
of  1875,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Vincent  Eyre.  Mr.  Warrington  Wood 
has  liberally  executed  for  it,  at  his  own 
expense,  a  marble  medallion  portrait  of 
Keats,  from  a  mask  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Severn,  who  was  the  poet's  intimate 
friend.  The  grave  of  John  Bell,  the 
eminent  writer  on  anatomy  and  surgery, 
is  close  by.  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  monuments  bear  the  names  of 
Englishmen:  the  other  Protestants 
interred  here  are  chiefly  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  Germans,  and  Swiss. 
There  are  also  several  Russians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Greek  Church  beingconsi- 
dered  at  Rome  as  beyond  the  pale  ofits 
church,  or  *  *  Acatolid"  The  monuments 
are  in  better  taste  than  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish cemetery  at  Leghorn,  although 
less  so  perhaps  than  one  might  expect  to 
find  in  this  capital  of  the  Fine  Arts  : 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  affecta- 
tion, and  a  display  of  sentimentalism  in 
many  of  the  inscriptions  which  would 
be  better  placed  in  P^re  la  Chaise. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions,  and 
we  would  direct  the  steps  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  to  the  plain  travertine 
slab,  with  its  simple  and  feeling  inscrip- 
tion, erected  by  the  Hon.  Capt.  Spencer, 
R.N.,  to  .5  British  sailors  who  were 
drowned,  "when  on  duty  from  their 
ship  off  Fiumicino,  in  May,  1825,  as  a 
testimony  of  respect  and  regret  of 
their  captain."  Near  the  entrance  is  a 
memorial  to  the  amiable  Chev.  Kcestner, 
well  known  amongst  the  British  com- 
munity of  Rome,  raised  by  his  friends, 
chiefly  English.  The  grave  of  John 
Gibson  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  new 
cemetery,  near  those  of  Mr.  Woodward, 
so  long  clergyman  of  the  British  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  of  the  popular 
banker  of  Rome,  Mr.  E.  Macbean,  a  very 
creditable  specimen  of  Mr.  Caitlwell  s 
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talent.  The  buildlnc  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cemetery  is  a  dead-house  for  the 
temporary  reception  of  Protestants  of 
every  nation,  pending  their  being  sent 
to  their  last  homes,  liberally  erected  at 
the  expense  of  Mrs.  King,  mother  to 
the  last  Envoy  of  the  United  States 
at  Rome — the  usage  being  very  general 
amongst  American  citizens  to  have  the 
remains  of  their  relatives  conveyed  to 
their  native  country.  The  ground  is 
remarkably  well  and  neatly  kept.  A 
deep  trench  surrounds  the  old  ceme- 
tery, which  was  abandoned  as  the 
plantations  round  the  graves  were 
likely  to  mask  the  view  of  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius.  The  new  burial- 
ground,  which  has  been  much  enlarged, 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall  raised  at  the 
expense  of  the  papal  government.  A 
sum  amounting  to  about  1000  scudi, 
subscribed  by  British  and  other  Pro- 
testants, is  invested  in  the  Roman 
funds,  the  interest  of  which  is  applied 
to  defray  the  salary  of  a  keeper,  who 
is  always  in  attendance,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  repairs.  The  fees  for  the 
purchase  of  the  ground  for  graves  are 
moderate,  65  lire;  in  a  leaden  coffin 
double  that  sum.  For  5/.  sterling  extra 
the  ground  is  guaranteed  in  perpetuity 
by  a  document  signed  by  the  German 
Ambassador  as  President  of  the  Pro- 
testant Committee. 

Protestant  Funerals, — Everything  re- 
garding the  interment  of  Protestants 
is  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  committee  of  the  English  and 
Prussian  Churches,  who  have  fixed 
a  tariff  of  charges,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Custode  or  keeper  of 
the  ground,  or  the  person  who  per- 
forms the  duty  of  undertaker,  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased.  This  tariff 
includes  everjrthing,  such  as  hearse, 
coffin,  mourning-carriages,  charges  to 
the  Roman  municipality  for  the  ground, 
fees  to  the  Officers,  &c.  The  funerals 
are  divided  into  3  classes:  1st,  650 
francs,  or  25/.,  including  a  vault  for 
supporting  a  large  monument ;  2nd, 
300  frs,;  without  a  vault,  but  in  every 
other  respect  decent;  3rd,  for  per- 
sons unable  to  incur  the  expense, 
as  certified  by  the  British  or  United 


States  Consuls,  a  fee  of  65  frs.  only 
for  cemetery  fees.  These  charges 
do  not  include  a  leaden  coffin,  which 
will  cost  50  cents,  per  lb.  weight ;  car- 
riages for  friends,  crapes,  gloves,  &c. 
The  clergyman  attending  the  funeral 
generally  receives  a  gratuity  of  from  2 
to  3  napoleons.  Sig.  Giovanni  Trucchi, 
who  lives  at  No.  7,  Piazza  Montanara, 
is  the  undertaker  appointed  by  the 
British  Church  Burial  Committee,  and 
for  whose  charges  they  are  responsible. 

As  there  have  been  loud,  and  in 
very  many  cases  well-founded,  com- 
plaints on  the  subject  of  the  exorbitant 
funeral  charges  to  British  and  Ameri- 
can Protestants,  it  will  always  be  well 
to  submit  the  bills  of  the  custode  of 
the  cemetery,  or  of  the  undertaker  who 
may  be  emplo^^ed,  to  the  approval  of 
the  British  Church  Committees,  or  the 
Prussian  Chaplain,  if  found  to  differ 
from  the  tariff.  Sig.  Trucchi  will  also 
attend  to  the  erection  of  monuments  and 
railings  and  keeping  them  in  order. 

As  it  is  a  common  practice  amongst 
citizens  of  the  United  Stages  to  remove 
the  remains  of  their  relatives  to  their 
own  country,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
for  their  information,  that  in  such  cases 
embalmment  of  the  bodies  is  neces- 
sary, an  operation  generally  confided 
to  Professor  Mazzoni,  the  eminent 
Roman  surgeon  (Via  Mario  dei  Fiori, 
No.  79),  whose  charge,  everything  in- 
cluded, is  1100  francs.  The  usual  mode 
of  transmission  is  by  steamer  from 
Civita  Vecchia  to  Leghorn,  and  thence 
by  sailing  vessels;  in  the  case  of 
English,  direct  by  steamer  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  thence  by  railway.  Signor 
Trucchi,  the  Custode  of  the  Cemetery, 
will  be  the  best  person  to  employ, 
havine  agents  at  Leghorn,  Marseilles, 
and  Liverpool ;  the  charge  of  convey- 
ing bodies  to  Liverpool  is  about  25Z. 
sterling  from  Leghorn,  and  from  there 
to  the  United  States  150  dollars.  Mr. 
A.  Ercole,  81,  Via  dellaCroce,  has  had 
many  years'  experience,  as  chancellor 
of  the  British  Consulate,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  fhnerals  and  the  transmission  of 
corpses  abroad,  which  he  continues  to 
undertake. 

Funerals  of  British  and  American 
Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  curate  of  Hie  parish  in 
which  the  death  takes  place.  The 
church  charges,  as  well  as  those  at  the 
extramural  cemetery  of  S.  Lorenzo,  are 
regulated  also  by  a  fixed  tariff.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  government  of 
the  King  of  Italy  all  intramural  burials 
in  churches,  &c.,  are  forbidden.  Sig. 
Trucchi  also  undertakes  the  direction 
of  Roman  Catholic  funerals. 


§  31.  Climate. 

Our  notice  of  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  where  so  many  monuments 
bear  the  names  of  our  countrymen 
who  have  visited  Rome  in  the  pur- 
suit  of  health,  may  naturally  lead  to 
the  consideration  of  its  climate.    Sir 
James  Clark,  in  his  work  on  Climate, 
describes  it  as  *'mild  and  soft,  but 
rather  relaxing  and  oppressive.    Its 
mean  annual  temperature,  as  deter- 
mined by  33  years'  observations  at  the 
CoUegio  Romano,  is  60°  1',  or  l^o  be- 
low that  of  Naples,  and  4j°  below  that 
of  Madeira.     The  mean  temperature 
of  winter    still  remains    10°   higher 
than  that  of  London,  and  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  Naples,  but  is  11° 
below  that  of  Madeira.    In  spring  the 
mean  temperature  is  9°  above  London, 
1°  colder  than  Naples,  and  4°  colder 
than    Madeira.      In    range    of  tem- 
perature   Rome    has    the  advantage 
of  Naples,  Pisa,   and  Provence,  but 
not  of  Nice.      Its  diurnal   range    is 
nearly  double  that  of  London,  Pen- 
zance, and  Madeira.    In.  steadiness  of 
temperature  from  day  to  day  Rome 
comes  after  Madeira,  Nice,  Pisa,  but 
precedes  Naples  and  Pau."    In  regard 
to  moisture,  Rome,  although  a  soft, 
cannot  be  considered  a  damp  climate. 
Upon   comparing   it    with    the  .  dry, 
parching   climate   of  Provence,  and 
with  that  of  Nice,  we  find  that  about 
one-third  more  rain  falls,  and  on  a 
greater  number  of  days.    It  is,  how- 
ever, considerably   drier  than    Pisa, 
and   much   more  so  than    the  S.W. 
of  France.*    The  frosts  which  occur 

*  The  average  anntial  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  at  Rome  is  16  4  inches  (41  mill)  Oct.  Is 
the  most  rainy  month  as  to  quantity;  Nov.  ns  !  between  July  20  and  Aug.  10. 


in  December   and  January  are  sel- 
dom of  long  continuance,  being  more 
the  effect  of  radiation  under  a  brilliant 
clear  sky  than  of  a  freezing  atmo- 
sphere, as  in  more  northern  latitudes, 
generally  occurring  during  the  night 
and  disappearing  before  the  noonday 
sun.     (The  month  of  January,  1858, 
afforded  a  remarkable  exception  to  this, 
it  having  frozen  nearly  every  night 
during  the  last  half  of  the  month,  the 
thermometer  falling  on  two  occasions 
to  22°  Fahr.)    The  thermometer  in  an 
ordinary  winter  seldom  falls  lower  than 
25^  Fahr.,  although  it  has  been  as  low 
as  17°  (inTebruary,  1845).   December 
and   February  are    the    coldest,   and 
July  and  August  the  hottest  months 
in   the  year,  their   respective   mean 
temperatures  being  47°  2'  and  75°  9', 
and  the  greatest  heat  in  the  shade 
93°  7'.*     Snow  is  not  common,  and 
seldom  lies  on  the  ground  for  more 
than  24  hours.  The  N.  wind,  or  tramou' 
tana,  prevails  often  for  a  considerable 
time  during   the  winter  and  spring, 
as  it  did  in  the  year  1860  for  nearly  3 
months :  when  long-continued,  it  is  mo- 
derate and  agreeable ;  but  it  is  some- 
times harsh  and   penetrating :    this, 
however,   seldom   extends  beyond  3 
days,  though    the    years    1868,   1869 
were    remarkable    exceptions.      The 
scirocco,  or  S.  and  S.E.  winds,  although 
relaxing,  produce  little  inconvenience 
during  the  winter  months ;  in  summer 
their    debilitating    effects   are   more 
marked  and  ojppressive.    All  classes  at 
Rome  agree  m    regarding  the    hour 
immediately  following  sunset  as  the 
most   unhealthy    time    of    the    day, 
and  in  summer  especially  few  of  the 
natives   expose  themselves  to  its  in- 
fluence.    Another    local    peculiarity 

to  the  number  of  rainy  days.  Upon  an  average 
of  several  years,  rain  falls  on  95  days,  155  ar« 
fine,  122  cloudy,  of  which  88  are  sunless.  Dar- 
ing the  winter— from  Dec  1870  to  Feb.  1871— 
the  iaXL  of  rain  was  excessive;  more  than  20 
inches  having  fallen  in  2  months ;  which  raised 
the  level  of  the  Tiber  to  above  17i  metres  (57^ 
feet)— the  greatest  height  reached  during  the 

8 resent  century,— producing  most  destructive 
oods  in  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  city. 
*  On  July  14, 1841,  the  therm,  in  the  shade 
stood  at  107°  6',  a  most  unusual  degree  of  heat 
From    25  years'   observations  at  midday,  the 
greatest  heat  in  the  shade,  84F,  took   place 
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is  the  care  with  which  the  Romans 
avoid  the  sunny  side  of  the  street  and 
exposure  to   the    sun    generally:    it 
is  a  saying  that  none  but  English- 
men and  dogs  walk  in  the  sunshine 
at    Rome,  and    the   practice    of  our 
countrymen  certainly  justifies  the  pro- 
verb.   In  a  city  built  like  Rome  the 
native  practice  m  this  instance  is  un- 
questionably the  most  prudent;    for 
the  rapid  transition  from  a  powerful 
sun  to  shady  streets  open  to  the  keen 
spring  winds  is  severely  felt  by  inva- 
lids.   The  malaria  fevers,  which  have 
existed  from  the   earliest   period  of 
which  we  possess  any  correct  details, 
have  no  doubt  been  increased  by  the 
depopulation  of  the  country.  They  are 
of  the  same  nature,  both  in  their  pro- 
ducing causes  and  general  characters, 
as  the  fevers  which  are  so  common  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Essex  in 
our  own  country,  in  Holland,  and  in 
marshy  districts  over  every  part  of 
the  globe,  and  at  inconsiderable  height 
above  the  sea.    The  form  and  symp- 
toms under  which  these  fevers  manifest 
themselves  may  differ  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  producing  cause,  or  to 
local  circumstances  in  the  nature  of  the 
climate  or  season  when  they  occur ;  but 
it  is  the  same  disease,  from  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire  and   the  swamps  of 
Walcheren  to  the  pestilential  snores 
of  Africa,  only  increased  in  severity, 
cceteris  paribus^  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases.   Malaria  fevers  seldom  occur 
epidemically  at  Rome  before  July,  and 
they  cease  early  in  October  with  the 
first  autumnal  rains,  a  period  during 
which  few  strangers  reside  there.'  The 
fevers  of   this  kind   which  exist  at 
other  seasons  are  generally  relapses, 
or    complicated  with  other  diseases, 
such  as  affections  of  the  lungs :    the 
months  of  January  and  February  1658 
were  remarkable  instances  of  this  fact, 
when  the  mortality  amongst  the  native 
population  was  at  one  time  increased 
three-fold  by  infiuenza, accompanied  by 
fever.  One  of  the  most  common  predis- 
posing causes  of  this  fever  is  exposure 
to  currents  of  cold  air,  or  chills  in  damp 
places,  immediately  after  the  body  has 
been  heated  by  exercise  and  in  a  state 
of  perspiration.    This  is  a  more  fre- 


quent source  of  other  diseases  also 
among  strangers  in  Italy  than  is  gene- 
rally believed  by  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with   the    nature  of  the 
climate.    Exposure  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  especially  in  the 
spring,  is  also  an  exciting  cauSe,  and 
a    frequent    determining    one   of  re- 
lapses.  Another  is  improper  diet.   An 
idea  prevails  that  full  living  and  a 
liberal  allowance  of  wine  are  necessary 
to  preserve  health  in  situations  sub- 
ject to'  malaria.    This  is  an  erroneous 
opinion ;  and  many  of  our  countrymen 
suffer  in  Italy  from  acting  on  it.    Sir 
James  Clark  remarks  the  long-observed 
exemption  of  the  populous  parts  of 
large  towns,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
adds,  "  A  person  may,  I  believe,  sleep 
with  perfect  safety  in  the  centre  of 
the  Pontine  marshes  by  having  his 
room  kept  well  heated  by  a  fire  dur- 
ing the  night.**      According    to  the 
experience  of  the  Romans,  the  mias- 
mata which  produce  malaria  fevers 
rise  chiefly  from  the  Campagna,  and 
from  the  damp  grounds  of  the  de- 
serted villas ;    they    are    dense    and 
heavy,  hanging  upon  the  ground  like 
the  night  fogs  of  Lincolnshire.    They 
are  invariably  dispelled  by  fire,  and 
their  advance  is  prevented  by  walls  and 
houses.    Hence  we  find  that  the  con- 
vents on  some  of  the  hills  within  the 
immediate  circuit  of  the  city  walls  are 
occupied  from  year  to  year  by  reli- 
gious communities  with  comparative 
innocuity,  while  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  sleep  outside  the  same  walls  for  a 
single  night.    Nothing  is  now  better 
understood  than  that  the  progress  of 
malaria  at  Rome  is  dependent  on  the 
extension  of  the  population.  Whenever 
the  population  has  diminished,  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  decrease  has^itaken 
place    has    become    unhealthy;    and 
whenever  a  large  number  of  persons 
has  been  crowded  in  a  confined  space, 
as  in  the  Ghetto  and  the  more  densely- 
peopled  quarters  around  the  Capito- 
line  Hill,  the  salubrity  of  the  situation 
has  become  apparent  in  spite  of  the 
uncleanly  habits  of  the  inhabitants :  to 
persons  affected  with  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  nervous  affections,  a  southern  aspect 
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in  their  dwellings  is  of  the  gfeatest  im- 
portance. The  IU>man  writers,  who  have 
collected  some  curious  proofs  of  these 
facts,  state  that  street  pavements  and 
the  foundations  of  houses  effectually 
destroy  malaria  by  preventing  the  ema- 
nation of  the  miasmata;  and  that, 
whenever  a  villa  and  its  gardens  are 
abandoned  by  the  owners  as  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  family  palace,  the 
site  becomes  unhealthy,  and  remains 
so  as  long  as  it  continues  uninhabited. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  body 
is  more  susceptible  of  the  influence 
of  malaria  during  sleep  than  when 
awake :  hence  the  couriers  who  carried 
the  mails  at  all  seasons  between  Rome 
and  Naples  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
sleep  whilst  crossing  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  generally  smoked  as 
an  additional  security.  In  regard  to 
Rome  as  a  residence  for  inva^ds,  it 
is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  Italy  in  the  early  stages  of 
consumption.  In  this  class  of  ma- 
ladies, the  symptoms  which  had  con- 
tinued during  the  outward  journey 
frequently  disappear  after  a  short 
residence ;  but  in  the  advanced  stages 
the  disease  generally  proceeds  more 
rapidly  than  in  England.  In  bron- 
chial affections  and  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism it  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial ;  but  to  persons  disposed  to  apo- 
plexy, or  who  have  already  sneered 
irom  paralytic  affections,  and  vale« 
tudinarians  of  a  nervous  melancholic 
temperament,  or  subject  to  mental 
despondency,  the  climate  of  Rome 
is  not  suitable :  in  many  such  cases, 
even  a  residence  at  Rome  is  unattended 
with  danger;  nor  is  it  proper  for 
persons  disposed  to  hsBmorrhagic  affec- 
tions, or  for  those  who  have  suffered 
from  intermittent  fevers,  at  a  preced- 
ing period,  however  distant.*  The 
foUoiring  remarks  are  of  import- 
ance to  the  invalid :  —  "  There  is 
no  place  where  so  many  temptations 
exist  to  allure  him  f^om  the  kind 
of  life  which  he  ought  to  lead.  The 
cold   churches,  and  the  still    colder 

*  Tbe  average  number  of  deaths  annually  at 
Home  has  of  late  years  been  5742 ;  tbe  fewest  in 
April  and  Sept  267  and  416 ;  the  greatest  in 
I^.  606,  and  Jan.  650. 


museums  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Capitol,  the  ancient  baths,  &c.,  and  we 
may  add  the  Catacombs,  are  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  invalid;  and  if 
his  visits  be  long  or  frequently  re- 
peated, he  had  better  have  remained 
m  his  own  country.  It  is  a  griev- 
ous mistake  to  imagine  that  when 
once  in  such  a  place  the  evil  is  over, 
and  that  one  may  as  well  remain  to 
see  the  thing  fully.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case :  a  short  visit  to  these 
places  is  much  less  dangerous  than  a 
long  one.  The  body  is  capable  of 
maintaining  its  temperature  and  of 
resisting  the  injurious  effects  of  a  cold 
damp  atmosphere  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  with  comparative  impunity ; 
but  if  the  invalid  remain  till  he  be- 
comes chilled,  and  till  the  blood,  for- 
saking the  surface  and  extremities,  is 
forced  upon  the  internal  organs,  he 
need  not  be  surprised  if  an  increase 
of  his  disease,  whether  of  the  lungs  or 
of  the  digestive  organs,  be  the  con- 
sequence of  such  exposure.  Excur- 
sions into  the  country  when  the  warm 
weather  of  spring  commences,  particu- 
larly when  made  on  horseback,  are 
another  and  a  frequent  source  of  mis- 
chief to  delicate  invalids,  especially  if 
returning  "after  sunset."  In  selecting 
their  places  of  residence,  invalids  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  avoiding  damp  quar- 
ters, and  should  bear  in  mind  the  well- 
known  Roman  sajring,  that,  where  the 
sun  does  not  enter,  the  physician  tnvariably 
must. 

The  following  observations  on  the 
climate  of  Rome,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tion with  disease,  has  been  drawn  up 
for  the  Editor  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Italian  physicians  long  esta- 
blished there : — 

"  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years 
to  abuse  the  climate  of  Rome  in  cod- 
sumptiye  cases,  just  as  much  as  its 
beneficifd  action  had  been  overrated 
before.  It  is  the  usual  course  of  human 
opinions.  We  shall  endeavour  to  repre- 
sent things  as  they  really  are,  for  the 
information  not  only  of  invalids,  but 
of  medical  men,  who  do  not  seem 
generally  to  possess  very  clear  notions 
on  the  nature  of  the  Roman  climate. 

^*  It  is  a  eommon  impression  amongst 
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the  natives  that  the  air  of  Rome 
thickens  the  blood  Taddensa  il  sangae). 
The  fact  is,  this  climate  is  particmarly 
faTourable  to  the  sanguincation,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  and  improving 
the  qusdity  of  the  blood.  The  climate 
will,  therefore,  prove  very  beneficial 
in  scrofulous  cases,  to  persons  of  a 
lymphatic  disposition  with  debilitated 
constitutions,  and  generally  in  cases 
accompanied  with  languid  circulation 
and  general  debility.  It  is  well  known 
that  pulmonary  consumption  originates 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances  in 
such  constitutions,  and,  therefore,  the 
climate  of  Home  proves  particularly 
beneficial  in  all  cases  of  slow  or  pro- 
tracted consumption  and  in  the  first 
staffes  of  the  disease,  or  when  it  is  not 
so  far  advanced  as  to  be  accompanied 
with  fever  and  an  inflammatory  action 
of  the  system.  Should  this  last  be  the 
case,  or  consumption  be  suddenly  de- 
velo()ed  in  a  sanguineous  temperament 
and  an  inflammatory  constitution,  the 
climate  of  Rome  produces  a  very 
prejudicial  action,  and  the  disease 
hurries  at  a  rapid  pace  to  its  fatal 
termination  —  a  remark  indeed  appli- 
cable to  all  southern  climates. 

"  The  peculiarities  already  noticed 
as  belonging  to  the  Roman  climate 
will  explun  how  it  acts  unfavourably 
in  full  or  plethoric  habits,  disposed  to 
apoplexy  and  to  abdominal  congestions. 

'*  Rome  is  very  injurious  in  what  is 
generally  known  by  the  designation  of 
weak  stomachs;  and  it  is  particularly 
prejudicial  in  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia 
and  hypochondriacal  afiections.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  beneflcial  to  per- 
sons affected  with  inflammatory  action 
or  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  in  well-defined  gastritis, 

**  It  is  a  very  conmion  prejudice 
amongst  foreigners  that  the  climate  of 
Rome  is  unfavourable  to  children.  If 
they  are  delicate,  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse ;  for  in  general  it  proves  very  ad- 
vantageous to  the  voungest  ages.  If  the 
English  will  persist,  however,  in  send- 
ing out  their  children  clothed  as  they 
would  do  at  home,  with  bare  legs  and 
iu  summer  dresses  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  they  must  not  attribute  their 
sufferings  to«the  unfavourable  effect 


of  the  climate.  This  is  a  practice  strongly 
to  be  reprobated,  being  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  illness  amongst  our  infantine 
countryman, 

**It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
climate  of  Rome  is  prejudicial  to  per- 
sons subject  to  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  excepting  in  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year,  when  few 
foreigners,  and  of  the  better  classes 
amongst  natives,  remain  in  the  city. 

'*  Much  idle  talk  has  been  circulated 
about  Roman  fe^oers.  The  real  Roman 
fever  is  nothing  else  than  the  ordinary 
intermittent  fever  or  ague,  the  same 
which  exists  in  all  marshy  countries 
of  temperate  and  Southern  Europe. 
This  fever,  however,  at  Rome,  assumes 
sometimes,  though  in  rare  cases,  a  very 
malignant  character,  then  called  the 
Febbre  Pemicwsay  and  if  not  attended 
to,  or  cut  short  in  time,  is  very  likely 
to  prove  fatal;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
properly  attended  to  at  the  outset,  it 
is  easily  subdued.  The  other  fevers 
which  are  occasionally  met  with  at 
Rome  are  exactly  the  same  as  every- 
where else,  and  only  ignorance  of  their 
nature  has  given  to  them  the  name  of 
Roman  fevers.  Typhus  fever,  so  preva- 
lent in  more  northern  countries,  is 
almost  unknown  at  Rome.  Instead  of 
it,  another  form,  called  Febbre  nervosa, 
or  nervous  fever,  by  the  natives,  which 
presents  some  of  the  characters  of  the 
typhus,  is  not  rare  amongst  foreign 
visitors ;  but  it  is  altogether  different, 
less  dangerous,  and,  above  all,  not  con- 
tagious. Of  late  years  numerous  cases 
of  this  fever  have  appeared  amongst 
foreigners  arriving  from  Naples,  and 
have  been  attributed  to  the  unhealthy 
situations  near  the  Chiaja  where  they 
had  resided,  arising  f^om  the  bad  water 
and  open  and  pestilential  sewers  in  that 

Eart  of  Naples ;  several  of  these  cases 
ave  ended  fatally  amongst  foreigners 
both  in  Rome  and  at  Florence. 

**  Atonic  gout  is  generally  deve- 
loped, or  thrown  out  on  the  joints,  with 
much  advantage  to  the  constitution, 
by  the  climate  of  Rome,  and  chiefly  if 
the  residence  of  the  invalid  has  been 
protracted  through  the  hotter  months. 
"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
in  the  intensity  of  action  of  the  cli- 
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mate  on  health  and  'disease  in  the 
■different  quarters  of  Rome.  CoDSump- 
tive,  delicate,  and  feeble  persons  will 
find  the  situation  best  suited  to  their 
ailments  in  the  level  or  lower  portion 
of  the  city  —  in  the  Rione  di  Campo 
Marzo,  for  example,  where  little  move- 
ment exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
where  the  temperature  is  more  equable, 
and  less  subject  to  sudden  changes.  But 
persons  endowed  with  better  health 
would  do  well  to  fix  their  residence  in 
the  higher,  hillj  portion  of  the  city, 
about  the  Via  Sistina,  Via  Gregoriana, 
or  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane,  and 
avoid  the  Via  di  Babuino,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  all  physicians  as  less  healthy 
on  the  approach  of  summer,  espe- 
cially towards  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
than  the  other  portions  of , the  foreign 
quarter  of  the  city.  But  in  every 
case  it  will  always  be  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  apart- 
ments should  have  a  southern  or  western 
aspect,  as  in  no  place  more  than  in 
Rome  is  the  saying  true — dove  non  va  il 
sole  va  il  medico,'* — D.  P, 

To  the  above  details  on  the  diseases 
prevalent  at  Rome  we  may  add  that 
many  cases  of  typhoid  fevers  or  Gastro 
enteritis,  have  occurred,  especially  in 
1 869-1870 ;  amongst  foreigners  with  an 
unusual  amount  of  mortality ;  in  many 
instances  in  persons  arriving  from 
Naples,  which  has  led  to  its  being  de- 
signated as  Neapolitan  fever — a  very 
improper  name,  as  it  attached  amongst 
travellers  who  had  never  visited  the 
Southern  Capital.  This  typhoid  is  a 
low,  long,  and  debilitating  n^alady; 
it  seldom  degenerates  into  true  typhus ; 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  contagious, 
although  during  the  present  year  it  has 
been  more  frequent  in  certain  hotels 
than  others,  possibly  from  their  indif- 
ferent drainage*  The  number  of  deaths 
from  it  have  exceeded  sixty,  of  which 
thirteen  amongst  the  foreigners  in- 
habiting what  may  be  called  the 
strangers'  quarter. 

Travellers  must  be  particularly  cau- 
tioned against  an  unworthy  practice  of 
innkeepers,  and  other  interested  parties 
at  Nice,  Florence,  and  even  in  Paris, 
and  to  which  the  newspapers  have 
unfortunately  lent  themselves,  in  dis- 


crediting the  sanitary  state  of  Rome, 
thereby  preventing  strangers  resorting 
to  it,  bv  representing  epidemics  of 
every  kind  as  raging  in  it;  indeed, 
the  same  thing  has  been  practised 
in  Rome  itself,  as  regards  Naples. 
Let  the  traveller  shut  his  ears  to  such 
reports,  or  in  case  of  doubt  apply  to 
some  of  the  respectable  medical  men  at 
Rome  or  Naples  for  precise  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Although  somewhat  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  sanitary  matters  at 
Rome,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  allude  to  what  is  frequently  a  sub- 
ject of  complaint  amongst  foreign  visi- 
tors.— ^The  exorbitant  demands  made 
by  a. few  hotel  keepers,  and  the  letters 
of  lodgings  generally,  in  the  shape  of 
indemnities  in  cases  of  death  occurring 
in  their  houses.  That  they  are  fully 
entitled  to  such  in  case  of  deaths  from 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhus 
fever,  scarlatina,  or  small-pox,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  —  as  for  re-paper- 
ing the  rooms  and  destruction  of  the 
carpets  and  bedding,  or  making  them 
over  to  some  charitable  establishment, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  hotels,  after 
purification ;  but  the  case  is  different 
in  the  ordinary  run  of  fatal  maladies. 
In  Rome,  as  elsewhere  in  Southern 
Europe,  pulmonary  consumption,  in  its 
later  and  final  stages,  is  considered — 
and  with  some  appearance  of  reason — 
to  leave  behind  it  infectious  conse- 
quences :  hence  it  has  been  a  general 
custom  to  believe  it  to  be  dangerous 
to  inhabit  an  apartment  where  a  person 
labouring  under  phthisis  has  died,  with- 
out a  thorough  disinfecting, — the  re- 
moval of  papering,  carpets,  bedding, 
&c. ;  families  must,  therefore,  be  pre- 
pared for  a  demand  under  such 
circumstances,  whereon  it  will  be 
better  to  come  to  an  understanding 
through  their  banker,  or  physician. 
In  northern  .climates  such  could  not 
be  entertained ;  but,  although  there  is 
no  legal  claim  for  indemnity,  an  appeal 
to  a  court  of  law  would  always  prove 
disagreeable,  and  be  attended  with 
doubts  as  to  the  judicial  decision.  In 
cases  of  noncontagious  complaints  no 
claim  can  be  made  by  the  hotel-  or 
lodging-house  keeper,  beyond  that  on 
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ac<ioant  of  the  deteribratioh  of  carpets, 
bed-linen,  bedding,  mattratoes,  &c. ; 
and  it  must  be  observed  that  in  the 
latter  cases  the  indemnity  demanded 
is  generally jnoderate.  Dr.  G.Taussig's 
work,  published  in  1870,  'The  Homan 
Climate ;  its  influence  oh  Health  and 
Disease,  serring ,  as  an  Hygienical 
Guide,'  will  be  a  useful  book  for  in- 
yalids  to  consult. 


§  32.    On    the    Geology    of    the 
Country  about  Bome. 

As  many  travellers  take  an  interest 
in  this  attractive  branch  of  natural 
science,  a  short  description  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  district  in 
which  the  Eternal  City  is  situated 
may  not  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  a 
work  like  the  present. 

As  has  been  already  stated  (p.  1), 
the  extensive  low  country  which  bears 
the  general  name  of  the  Campagna, 
forms  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  closed 
towards  the  N.  by  the  trachyte  hills  of 
Tolfaand  Bracciano,  towards  the  N.E., 
£.,  and  S.E.  by  the  last  declivities  of 
the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  Apennines, 
and  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  whilst 
it  is  open  on  the  S.  and  W.  towards 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
this  amphitheatre  rise  the  volcanic 
groups  of  the  Alban  hills,  so  fine  an 
object  in  the  Boman  landscape,  the 
Monte  Cimino,  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  great  plain  of  Etruria ; 
the  two  insulated  ofbhoots  from  the 
Sabine  Apennines — the  Montes  Comi« 
culani,  or  hills  of  Monticelli ;  and  the 
classical  Soracte. 

The  highest  points  of  the  encircling 
mountains  on  the  E.  of  the  Campagna 
are  the  Monte  Gennaro  to  the  N.  of 
Tivoli,  4165  feet ;  and  the  Monte  di 
Semprevisa,  south  of  Bocca  Massima 
in  the  Volscian  range,  5038. 

The  geological  formations  that  en- 
ter into  the  composition  of  the  part 
of  Italy  under  consideration  are  refer* 
able  to  the  Secondary,  Tertiary,  and 
Quaternary  periods,  and  to  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  different  ages. 

Secondary  Bocks. — ^The  great  mass 


of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  moimtains 
consist  of  limestone,  referable,  as  far  as 
has  been  hitherto  ascertained,  to  the 
dolitic  and  Neocomian  periods.  The 
greater  part  of  ihe  Apennines  between 
Narni  and  Palestrina  appear  to  belong 
to  the  former,  as  well  as  the  detached 
groups  of  Soracte  and  of  the  Comiculan 
hills:  whilst  a  large  portion  of  the 
Volscian  range,  extending  from  Bocca 
Massima  to  Terracina,  with  the  outly- 
ing mass  which  forms  the  Circean 
promontory,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
older  Cretaceous  or  Neocomian.  The 
most  ancient  beds  appear  to  be  referable 
to  the  inferior  oolite,  or  even  to  the 
lias,  of  which  they  contain  charac- 
teristic fossils  (at  Monticelli):  some 
traces  of  the  anomalous  fossil  Aptycus, 
found  in  the  same  locality,  and  in  the 
rocks  behind  Tivoli,  would  indicate  for 
certain  beds  an  age  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  our  British  middle  and 
Upper  oolites.  The  insulated  rid^e 
of  Soracte,  which  rose  as  an  island  in 
the  Tertiary  sea,  and  amidst  the  dejec- 
tions of  the  most  ancient  volcanoes  of 
the  district,  as  it  still  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  Campagna,  consists  en- 
tirely of  limestone  containing  fossils 
analogous  to  those  of  our  inferior  oolite. 
Upon  some  of  the  higher  points  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  beds  of  Neocomian 
limestones  have  been  discovered ;  but 
these  are  much  more  developed  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Hernici  and  the 
Volsci,  the  latter  separating  the 
Pontine  marshes  from  the  valley  of 
the  Sacco,  and  which,  after  having 
thrown  off  the  spur,  the  **  saxis  laie  can- 
dentibuSf**  at  the  base  of  which  Ter- 
racina stands,  the  Monte  Circello,  and 
the  promontory  of  Gaeta,  continue 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  where 
the  river  Liris  rounds  its  S.E.  ex- 
tremity, before  emptying  itself  into 
the  sea  as  the  modern  Garigliano. 

The  best  locality  for  examining  the 
secondary  strata  in  the  more  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Bome  will  be  at 
Monticelli,  one  of  the  sroup  of  the 
Montes  Comiculani,  at  the  W.  foot  of 
Monte  Genaro,  and  about  18  miles  from 
the  capital.  The  conical  hill  on  which 
that  picturesque  village  is  situated  is 
formed  entirely  of  beds  of  limestone. 
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the  base  consisting  of  a  white  variety, 
which,  from  the  great  number  of 
Terebratnlae  (jT.  resupinata)  it  contains, 
may  be  referred  to  the  middle  lias  of 
the  British  Islands,  whilst  the  central 
part,  remarkable  for  a  red  bed,  gene- 
rally known  by  the  Italian  geologists 
as  their  calcareo  ammonitico  rosso,  and 
which  is  extremely  abundant  in  am- 
monites (A,  insignis,  A.  tatricus,  A. 
bifrons,  A.  discoides,  A.  comensis,  A. 
fimbritus,  A.  heterophyllus,  A.  norman- 
ianus,  A.  thouarensis,A.stemalis,&c.)* 
is  referable  to  the  upper  lias  and  inferior 
oolite.  Higher  up  still  the  existence 
of  the  Aptychus  and  Terebratula  diphy  a 
would  indicate  an  age  contemporaneous 
with  the  Upper  oolites  or  Lower  creta- 
ceous deposits  of  N.  Europe.  The  cal- 
careous rock  is  partially  dolomitized 
at  Monticelli,  where  it  is  extensively 
quarried  for  making  lime,  supplying  in 
modem  times  the  whole  of  that  material 
used  in  the  constructions  of  the  capital. 
No  trace  of  the  Upper  cretaceous  rocks 
exists  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  all 
round  the  base  of  the  3  hills  of  Mon- 
ticelli, S.  Angelo,  and  Poggio  Cesi, 
may  be  observed  the  Pliocene  marls 
in  horizontal  strata,  characterised  by 
fossils  similar  to  those  of  the  Vatican, 
particularly  at  Formello,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  group,  where  clay- 
pits  to  supply  brick-kilns  have  been 
opened  in  them. 

The  rocks  of  the  cretaceous  period 
consist  of  a  compact  grey  limestone  con- 
taining Hippurites,  Inocerami,  Rudisti, 
Radioliti  (in  the  Volscian  Mountains 
and  at  Monte  Cassino  above  San  Ger- 
mano),  &e.,  and  of  a  macigno  or  calcare- 
ous sandstone  entirely  similar  to  that  so 
common  in  Tuscany,  and  by  some  geo- 
logists referred  to  the  Eocene  rocks  of 
the  Tertiary  period.  This  macigno  is 
extensively  developed  in  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Anio  and  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Hemici,  and  nearer  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  mountains  of  La  Tolfa, 
forming  their  last  declivities  towards 
the  coast,  as  may  be  seen  near  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  forming  the  line  of 
shore  between  that  port  and  Santa 
Marinella,  it  may  be  well  examined 
in  the  deep  cuttings  of  the  railway 
between  these  two  stations. 


Tertiary  Rocks. — If  we  include 
the  Macignos  noticed  in  the  last  para- 
graph amongst  the  cretaceous  rocks,  as 
IS  now  generally  done,  the  tertiary 
rocks  of  this  part  of  Central  Italy  in 
general,  and  of  the  envirciis  of  Rome 
m  particular,  can  be  only  referred  to 
the  Pliocene  period,  described  by 
Brocchi  and  the  Italian  geologists 
under  the  general  designation  of  Sub- 
apennine  marls  and  sands ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  any  rocks  of  the  Eocene  period 
exist  in  the  district  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  Pliocene  group  in  the  more  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  capital  con- 
sists of  a  very  thick  mass  of  blue 
argillaceous  marls,  known  by  the  local 
name  of  creta,  with  numerous  re- 
mains of  fossil  Pteropodous  moUusca — 
Cleodora,  Cymbulia,  Cuvieria,  Hyalea, 
&c.  (base  of  the  Vatican  hills,  &c.) ; 

2,  an  extensive  series  of  strata  of 
greyer  marls,  passing  gradually  into, 

3,  the  sands  which  constitute  the  upper 
part  of  the  series.  All  these  beds 
are  well  developed  on  the  range  of 
hills  parallel  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  between  the  Monte  Mario  and 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Janicule,  where 
the  blue  marls  are  extensively  dug 
for  making  bricks  and  tiles ;  and  the 
yellow  sands  and  gravel  on  the  road 
leading  from  the  Porta  de'  Cavallegieri 
to  the  Villa  Pamphili-Doria,  a  part  of 
the  lovely  grounds  of  which  is  situ- 
ated upon  them. 

Professor  Ponzi,  who  has  examined 
more  carefully  than  any  other  geologist 
the  formations  about  Rome,  has  sub- 
divided these  tertiary  beds  into  several 
separate  zones,  but  the  whole  seems  to 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  period,  and 
are  in  every  respect  identical  with  the 
great  tertiary  marl  deposits  of  other 
parts  of  Italy,  so  well  described  by 
Brocchi,and  consisting  of  a  freat  in- 
ferior argillaceous  deposit,  and  a  supe- 
rior one  of  sands  and  gravel. 

The  best  localities  for  obtaining  the 
fossil  shells  are — ^for  the  different 
species  of  Pteropodi,  in  the  blue  marl 
pits  behind  the  Vatican  palace  and  St. 
Peter's,  and  in  the  Val  d'  Inferno,  lead- 
ing towards  Monte  Mario;  and  for 
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those  in  the  grey  marly  guperincum- 
bent  beds,  and  of  the  sands  above,  on  the 
E.  declivity  of  the  Monte  Mario,  near 
the  Villa  Madama,  and  in  Boschi  deUa 
FamesifMf  N.  of  the  military  exercising 
ground  near  the  Tiber,  on  the  1.  after 
crossing  the  Ponte  Molle. 

More  than  300  species,  identical  for 
the  most  pact  with  those  of  the  Sub- 
apennine  formations  of  Tnscany  and 
of  the  hills  bordering  on  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  and  described  in  Brocchi  s 
'Conchiolo^  Fossile  Sabapennina,' 
have  been  discovered  in  the  environs  of 
the  Eternal  City,  chiefly  hy  the  Count 
de  Rayneval,  for  many  years  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  who  had  com- 
pleted  a  geological  monograph  of  the 
district,  with  a  description  of  its  fos- 
sils, and  which  was  on  the  eve  of 
publication,  when  that  excellent  man, 
and  eminent  public  servant,  was  cut 
off,  to  the  loss  of  science  and  of  the 
public  service  of  his  country,  of  which 
he  was  so  brilliant  an  ornament.  Sig- 
uor  Paolo  Mantovani,  a  young  and 
rising  Roman  geologist,  has  also  made 
a  large  collection,  which  may  be  seen 
at  his  house  in  the  Via  Babuino,  No. 
136. 

The  localities  best  adapted  for  the 
examination  of  the  tertiary  strata 
will  be  the  line  of  hills  bordering  the 
rt.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
from  about  a  mile  N.  of  the  villa  Mel- 
lini  that  crowns  the  Monte  Mario,  to 
Pozzo  Pantaleo  and  S.  Passera  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Monte  Verde,  and  in 
the  cuttings  of  the  railway  as  far  as 
La  Magliana.  Monte  Mario  itself  is 
formed  of  Pliocene  marls  and  sands,  on 
the  sides  of  which  rest  the  more 
modem  volcanic  conglomerates  of  the 
Campagna.  Behind  the  Vatican  Basi- 
lica and  Palace  are  numerous  clay-pits 
in  the  lowest  Pliocene  beds,  covered 
with  beds  of  yellow  marine  sands, 
which  form  the  continuation  of  the  Ja- 
niculam ;  and  immediately  outside  the 
walls  the  Monte  della  Creta,  which  fur- 
nish at  the  present  day,  as  they  did  in 
ancient  times,  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth  for  bricks  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Rome.  Farther  S.  the  compact 
or  older  volcanic  tufas  rest  immediately 


on  the  latter;  the  series  of  longi- 
tudinal ridges  which  are  crossed  by 
the  carriage-road  that  leads  from  Rome 
to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  to  Porto,  being 
composed,  in  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
tervening valleys  between  them,  also 
of  tertiary  rocks.  Within  Rome  itself, 
and  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  traces 
of  the  marine  deposit  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  E.  side  of  the  Capitol 
under  the  hospital  of  la  Consolazione 
(p.  340),  and  in  excavating  on  the 
summit  of  the  Quirinal,  the  central 
mass  of  which  is  composed  of  marine 
marls  with  shells,  and  on  the  Pala- 
tine, beneath  the  supposed  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  (1867). 
On  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Campagna, 
but  at  some  distance  from  Rome,  the 
Pliocene  beds  are  largely  developed 
on  the  lines  of  the  Vise  Nomentana 
and  Salara,  forming  the  greater  part  of 
the  lower  hilly  region  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  base  of  the  Sabine 
calcareous  Apennines,  characterised 
here  by  its  oak-woods  and  vine- 
yards ;  and  beneath  the  volcanic  con- 
glomerates on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  In  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
leys of  Leprignano,  and  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Rignano,  the  tertiary  marls 
contain  remains  of  a  species  of  fossil 
elephant,  a  very  rare  occurrence  in 
the  lower  Pliocene  beds  of  Italy. 
Between  Soracte  and  the  Tiber  are 
the  tertiary  hills  of  Ponzano,  extend- 
ing to  Ponte  Felice,  beyond  which  the 
formation  is  connected  with  the  Sub- 
apennine  region  of  Central  Italy,  Tus- 
cany, &c.,  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Nera,  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  the  Chiana. 

Volcanic  Rocks. — By  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  the  Cam- 
pagna in  the  environs  of  the  capital 
IS  formed  of  materials  of  igneous 
origin. 

They  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads,  very  different  in  their  mine- 
ralogical  characters,  as  they  are  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  been  depo- 
sited, their  age,  &c. 

The  more  ancient^  which  appear  to 
have  immediately  succeeded  the  ter- 
tiary marine  deposits,  or  even  to  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  them,  and 
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to  be  the  result  of  subiiiariDe  volcanic 
dction,  consists,  in  the  more  immediate 
vicinity  of  Rome,  and  within  the  city 
itself,  of  a  red  volcanic  tufa  formed  by 
an  agglomeration  of  ashes  and  frag- 
ments o^  pumice:  it  has  been  desig- 
nated under  the  name  of  Tufa  Uthoide 
by  the  local  geologists ;  and  was,  and 
still  is,  much  used  for  building  pur- 
poses. It  forms  the  lower  part  of  most 
of  the  Seven  Hills  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  constituting  the  Tarpeian  rock 
beneath  the  Capitol,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Palatine,  Quirinal,  Esquiline, 
and  Aventine.  It  reposes  probably  on 
the  marine  beds,  but  hitherto  no  ma- 
rine organic  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered in  it.  It  is  extensively  quarried 
at  the  foot  of  Monte  Verde,  outside 
the  Porta  Portese,  and  near  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Agnese,  on  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana,  for  building-stone,  where  it  is 
covered  by  a  quaternary  deposit,  in 
which  the  numerous  remains  of  ele- 
phants of  that  celebrated  Paleeonto- 
logical  locality  are  embedded.  No 
trace  of  the  craters  which  produced 
this  older  tufa  can  now  be  discovered* 
A  certain  interval  appears  to  have 
occurred  between  the  latter  deposit  and 
the  more  modem  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Campagna,  during  which  the  land  seems 
to  have  been  raised,  and  several  parts 
of  it  covered  with  fresh-water  lakes 
or  marshes.  It  is  to  this  period  that 
belong  the  strata  of  cinders,  ashes,  &c., 
which  form  the  more  immediate  sur- 
face, which  are  often  very  regularly 
stratified,  and  contain  impressions  of 
leaves  of  land  plants,  and  here  and  there 
beds  of  calcareous  gravel  and  marls, 
with  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  and 
sometimes  of  fossil  bones,  as  we 
have  seen  at  the  Monte  Verde.  Of 
the ,  first,  the  beds  forming  the  Mons 
Sacer,  on  each  side  of  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana,  may  be  cited  as  an  example ;  of 
the  latter,  which  may  be  referred  per- 
haps, with  some  reason,  to  the  diluvial 
or  quaternary  deposits,  the  marls  with 
lymnese  beneath  the  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  on  the  Intermontium  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  tufaceous  beds,  on 
which  rests  the  city  wall,  above  the 
Porta  di  S.  Spirito  in  the  Trastevere. 
But  the  greater  part  of  these  more  re- 


cent volcanic  rbcks  have  been  deposited 
on  dry  land ;  the  beds  are  in  general 
horizontal :  the  deposits  of  Pozzolana 
or  volcanic  ashes,  so  extensively  used 
for  making  mortar,  belong  to  this 
period  of  subaerial  volcanoes,  the  red 
tufa  granolare  in  which  the  Catacombs 
or  early  Christian  cemeteries  are  hol- 
lowed out,  and  probably  the  more  com« 
pact  varieties  of  tufa  known  under  the 
name  of  Peperino,  quarried  at  Albano 
and  Marino,*  and  that  which  borders 
the  Lago  di  Castiglione,  the  ancient 
Lacus  Gabinus. 

To  this  second  period  of  volcanic 
action  belong  also  all  the  modem 
craters  in  the  vicinity  of  Bome,  and 
the  numerous  masses  of  lava  which 
appear  in  the  shape  of  currents,  pro- 
truded masses,  or  dykes. 

Craters,  —  The  most  remarkable 
crater  of  the  Latian  volcanoes  is 
the  Monte  Cavo  (1050  m.  above  the 
sea)  forming  the  highest  point  of  the 
Alban  range  ;  the  central  opening  at 
the  summit  now  forms  the  so-called 
Campo'  d'Annibale.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  that  species  of 
volcanic  vents  called  craters  of  ele- 
vation by  the  late  celebrated  Von 
Buch.  Numerous  masses  of  lava  have 
protruded  from  its  sides;  at  its  base 
are  several  smaller  craters,  of  which 
the  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi,  and 
the  Val  Lariccia  on  its  west  side, 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Extensive 
currents  of  lava  descend  from  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Alban  hills,  the  longest 
being  that  which  can  be  traced  from 
near  Marino  to  the  tomb  of  Ceecilia 
Metella  on  the  Appian  Way,  giving  off 
a  branch  which  runs  from  near  le 
Frattocchie  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent 
to  Albano  to  near  the  Tiber  at  TAc- 
quacetosa  and  Vallerano,  beyond  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Paul's.    Another  under- 


*  Professor  Ponzi  supposes,  from  the  exist- 
ence of  fossil  wood  in  the  Alban  peperino,  that 
it  has  resulted  from  mud  eruptions :  its  greater 
solidity  may  with  more  probability  be  attri- 
buted to  gaseous  emanations  passing  through 
it  subsequent  to  its  deposit  in  the  form  of  vol- 
canic ashes.  This  rock,  and  the  incoherent 
dejections  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  worked, 
appear  to  be  the  most  modem  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  Latian  volcanoes. 
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lies  the  hill  of  Tusctdam;  a  third 
forms  that  on  which  Colonna  is  perched 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
country  around ;  a  fourth,  the  hill  of 
Civita  Lavinia,  the  ancient  LanuTium; 
a  fifth  protrudes  under  the  eminence 
on  which  Yelletri  stands ;  whilst  seve- 
ral  less  extensiye  are  cut  through  by 
the  line  of  railway  between  the  Albano 
and  Frascati  stations.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  Campagna  we  have  the  great 
crateriform  depressions,  now  filled 
by  the  Lakes  of  Bracciano  and  Bol- 
sena;  and  the  picturesque  elevation 
crater  of  Vico,  on  the  S.  declivity  of 
the  Ciminian  range.  The  designation 
of  craters  given  to  the  Lakes  of  Gabii 
and  of  the  Solfatara  are  misnomers. 
That  of  Leprignano,  which  a  few  years 
ago  burst  forth,  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
Modenese  and  Sicilian  Salses  or  mud- 
volcanoes,  being  produced  by  a  sud- 
den emanation  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
through  the  subjacent  tertiary  strata. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all 
the  existing  volcanic  openings  were 
8ub-aerial  vents,  and  that,  whilst  those 
which  vomited  the  earlier  igneous  de- 
posits were  subaoueous,  and  have  en- 
tirely disappeared,  those  of  the  sub- 
aerial  craters  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
have  all  the  characters  of  volcanoes 
actually  in  operation  on  the  sur&ce  of 
our  continents. 

To  the  mineralogist  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  vicinity  of  Rome  will 
ftimish  several  interesting  species  of 
simple  minerals.  In  the  lava,  so  ex- 
tensively quarried  for  paving-stone 
in  the  quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove,  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  tomb  of  Coe- 
cilia  Metella,  he  may  procure  Pseudo- 
nephelinCy  Gismondite,  Breislakitef  Mei- 
onite,  &c. ;  and  in  the  masses  of 
pre-existing  rocks  imbedded  in  the 
peperino  or  tufa  of  Marino  and  Albano, 
many  of  the  same  simple,  minerals 
as  are  found  in  the  dejections  of 
the  Fosso  Grande  on  the  declivity 
of  Vesuvius — such  as  fine  crystals  of 
Leudte,  of  Lazulite,  Garnet,  Yeeuvian, 
Pleonaste,  Augitet  Meionite,  Nepheliney 
Mica,  and  numerous  fragments  of 
compact  and  dolomitized  limestone. 

Gaseous  emanationSf  Mineral  springs, 


4rc.,  to  be  referred  to  quartenary  pe- 
riods, abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome, 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
last  or  expiring  efforts  of  volcanic 
action.  The  most  remarkable  now  in 
activity  are  those  called  Solfataras, 
emitting  carbonic  acid  and  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gases ;  and  when  in 
contact  with  springs  giving  rise  to  those 
acidulated  waters  which  abound  round 
the  capital.  When  rising  through  the 
purely  volcanic  rocks,  these  waters  con- 
tain but  a  small  quantity  of  mineral 
substances,  whereas  nearer  to  the  lime- 
stone beds  of  the  Apennines  they  are 
largely  impregnated  with  calcareous 
matter,  and  have  produced  those  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  travertine  or  fresh- 
water limestone  so  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  the  Campagna.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  springs  are  the  small 
lakes  of  the  Lago  di  Tartari  and  Sol- 
fatara near  Tivoli  (see  Index); 'that 
they  were  formerly  much  more  widely 
distributedis  evident  from  the  masses  of 
calcareous  incrustations  found  amongst 
the  stratified  volcanic  deposits,  as  we 
see  within  Rome  itself  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Aventine  towards  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  northern  prolongation  of 
the  Monte  Pincio  between  the  Villa 
Borghese  and  the  Ponte  Molle.  The 
acidulated  mineral  springs  of  the  Ac- 
quacetosa,  near  the  Ponte  Molle,  so 
much  resorted  to  by  the  Romans  in  the 
summer  mornings,  and  of  the  Acqua 
Santa  on  the  road  to  Albano,  are  the 
best  known  near  the  capital. 

Diluvial   Quaternary  Deposits 

Fossil  Mammalia,  ^c, — It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  in  the  classification  of  the  ter- 
tiary deposits  around  Rome  to  fix 
where  those  belonging  to  the  Pliocene 
end,  and  those  of  the  Post-Pliocene  or 
Diluvial  period  commence.  The  upper 
portion  of  the former,con6is ting  of  beds 
of  sand  and  calcareous  gravel,  appears 
to  pass  insensibly  into  those  similarly 
composed,  but  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  scattered  remains  of  fossil 
animals.  The  quaternary  deposits  oc- 
cupy exclusively  the  valleys  of  the 
Tiber  and  Anio.  As  a  general  cha- 
racter, also,  they  contain  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  de'bris  of  volcanic  rocks. 
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the  beds  of  pebbles  alternatiDg  ^ith 
lacustrine  deposits  containing  fresh- 
water shells.    Thebfst  localities  for 
examining  them  will  be  in  the  gravel- 
pits  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Ponte  Molle, 
containing  silex  arrow-heads,  where 
they  form  the  line  of  elevations  which 
extend  from  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  the  base 
of  the  range  of  Monte  Mario,  crossed  by 
the  modem  roads  to  Civita  Castellana 
and  to  La  Storta  (the  Via  Cassia),  and 
bordering  on  the  N.  the  military  ex- 
ercising ground  of  the  Farnesina ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Sacro,  near 
the  Anio,  at  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  Ponte  Nomentana,    where  nume- 
rous remains  of  a  gigantic  and  extinct 
species  of  ox  andof  2  species  of  elephant 
have  been  found  in  the  gravel  deposit. 
Tn  this  diluvial  deposit,  consisting  of 
sands  and  gravel,  are  bones  of  the 
elephant  (E.  meridionalis),  rhinoceros 
(tichorinus),  hippopotamus,  one  or  two 
extinct  species  of  ox,  buffalo,  horse, 
hog,  and  deer,  with  those  of  a  species 
of  Felis,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  lynx, 
which  still  lives  in  this  country.     In  a 
similar  position,  and  in  the  ravine  of 
C Inviohta,  on  the  old  road  to  Monticelli, 
have  been  found  bones  of  extinct  quad- 
rupeds, with  flint  arrowheads,  the  de- 
posit being  a  quaternary  volcanic  tufa. 
The    quarries   of   S.   Agnese,   before 
reaching  the    Ponte    Nomentana,   in 
this  deposit,  will  be  worth  visiting. 
The  beds  of  volcanic  tufa,  on  which  re- 
poses that  of  quaternarjr  gravel,  offer- 
ing such  well  characterised  wave  and 
ripple-marks  of  the  waters  in  which 
were  deposited. 

Fossil  Mammalia, — ^The  list  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  embraces  nearly 
all  the  extinct  quadrupeds  that  are 
found  in  the  most  modern  geological 
deposits  of  the  environs  of  Bome. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  however, 
which  deserves  to  be  more  particularly 
noticed, — ^the  existence  of  three  species 
of  elephants,  and  of  different  geologi- 
cal ages ;  the  one  in  the  lower  Pliocene 
marls,  the  others  in  the  quaternary 
diluvial  and  contemporaneous  vol- 
canic deposits.  The  existence  of  the 
elephant  in  the  Pliocene  strata  is  a 


recent  discovery  in  the  history  of 
palseontology,  having  been  found  in 
the  tertiary  marine  beds  near  Rig- 
nano  at  the  foot  of  Soracte,  where 
an  undisturbed  skeleton  was  dug  out 
in  1858.  The  species  appears  to 
be  the  Klephas  antiquus  of  Falconer. 
The  second,  or  E.  meridionalis,  is 
remarkable  for  its  colossal  stature 
and  the  large  dimensions  of  its  tusks, 
its  bones,  scattered  in  the  beds  of 
diluvial  sand  and  gravel,  have  seldom 
been  found  united  ;  some  of  the 
largest  have  been  discovered  in  the 
beds  of  fluviatile  volcanic  tufa  on 
the  declivity  of  Monte  Verde,  out- 
side of  the  Porta  Portese,  and  in  the 
cuttings  for  the  railway,  beyond  the 
latter,  in  the  Monte  delle  Piche,  near 
la  Magliana.  A  few  bones  of  the  E. 
prisons  have  also  been  found  here.  The 
Elephas  primogenius,  so  abundantly 
found  in  Northern  Europe,  has  been 
met  with  but  rarely  in  Central  Italy. 
Remains  of  a  mastodon  (M .  arvemensis) 
exist  in  a  local  fresh-water  deposit  at 
Montoro,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nera,  4 
m.  S.W.  of  Nami. 

Amongst  the  very  curious  geolo- 
gical discoveries  of  recent  date,  m  the 
environs  of  Rome,  has  been  that  of  an 
ossiferous  cavern,  containing  bones  of 
extinct  and  recent  animals,  which  is 
due  to  a  very  active  and  zealous  ex- 
plorer, the  Rev.  Brother  Indes,  of  the 
schools  of  the  Fr^res  Chretiens  in  the 
Palazzo  Poli.  The  cavern,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Monte  delle  Oioie^  N.,  at 
a  short  distance  on  the  rt.,  after  cross- 
ing the  railway  bridge  over  the  Teve- 
rone  and  the  Ponte  Salaro,  is  exca- 
vated in  the  volcanic  tufa,  which  here 
rests  on  the  gravel  deposits,  probably  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Via  Nomentana 
and  Monte  Sacro.  The  number  of 
species  hitherto  discovered  is  about  30, 
of  which,  amongst  the  extinct  and  no 
longer  living  in  the  country,  are  a  very 
large  species  of  Felis  {Felis  Vemeuillii) 
of  the  size  of  the  tiger,  the  Ursus  fossi- 
lis,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
fossil  Equus,  Bos  primogenius,  &c. ; 
whilst  in  the  upper  and  more  modem 
portion  are  almost  all  the  living 
animals  of  the  countrv,  and  which  is 
still  the  resort  and  den  of  foxes,  of 
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reptiles,  birds,  and  fishes,  which  appear 
to  belong  to  those  of  the  neighbouring 
rivers,  although  now  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  their  level.  Naturalists 
interested  in  such  matters  will  be 
enabled  to  see  these  different  remains 
at  the  educational  establishment  of  the 
Freres  Chretiens,  in  the  Pal.  Poli. 

POST-PLIOCENB  DEPOSITS— ALLUVIAL 

Formations.  —  The  most  remarkable 
deposits  of  this  kind  are  those  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  which  will  be 
noticed  more  particularly  in  describing 
the  classical  sites  of  that  district,  under 
the  heads  of  Excursions  to  Ostia,  Porto, 
&c.  (pp.  476,  et  aeq).    The  Isola  Sacra, 
whien  occupies  an    area   of  several 
square  miles,  has  been  entirely  formed 
within  the  historical   period  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  Tiber,  and  which  is 
still  encroaching  on  the  sea  at   the 
rate    of    upwards    of    12    ft.    annu- 
ally.    The   district    of  the   Pontine 
Marshes  is  an  immense  deposit  of  a 
similar  nature,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  Volscian  mountains  on  the  E., 
and  the  volcanic  region  of  J^atium  on 
the  N.,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  which  is  also  extending  from 
similar  causes,  and  the  banks  of  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea.     A  post-Plio- 
cene deposit  of  another  kina  consists 
of  a  loose  and  porous  calcareous  rock, 
which  forms  the  plain  pandlel  to  the 
coast,  nearly  in  the  whole  extent  from 
Palidoro,  on  the  road  from  Bome  to 
Oivita  Vecchia,  to  Leghorn;   it  con- 
tains recent  marine  shells,   and  con- 
sists of  a  loose  travertine  and  agglo- 
merated sand,  with  extensive  beds  of 
gravel  regularly  stratified ;  it  is  quar- 
ried for  building-stone  between  Pali- 
doro and  Palo,  and  beyond  the  latter 
forms  the  low  land  at  the  base  of  the 
hills  of  Cervetri  and  La  Tolfa,  as  it 
does  in  the  environs  of  Civita  Vecchia ; 
it  is  similar  to  that  quarried  so  exten- 
sively behind  Leghorn  under  the  name 
of  Panehina,  for  the  hydraulic  works 
of  the  port ;  in  some  places  it  is  seen  as 
high  as  40  and  50  ft.  above  the  present 
sea-level.    To  the  same  period  may  be 
referred  the  rocks  so  extensively  used 
for  the  hydraulic  works  at  Brindisi,  on 
the  Adriatic. 


Connected  with  the  very  recent  date 
of  some  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of 
the  environs  of  Bome,  is  the  discovery 
of  vases  and  human  remains  beneath 
or  in  the  igneous  deposits.  This  subject 
has  given  rise  of  late  to  much  discussion. 
Vases  consisting  of  pottery  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  primitive  style  have  been 
found  in  the  volcanic  ashes  beneath 
the  masses  of  Alban  peperino,  especi- 
ally near  the  town  of  Marino,  the 
Parco  di  Colonna,  and  near  Monte 
Cucco,  overlooking  the  Lake  of  Al- 
bana  If  established,  this  discovery 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
last  eruptions  of  the  Alban  hills  were 
posterior  to  historical  periods,  and  to 
the  existence  of  man  in  this  part  of 
Italy. 

The  Editor  has  received  on  this 
subject  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
Signor  Pacifico  di  Tucci,  of  Velletri, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract:— 

*•  Everything  concurs  in  proving 
that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
Latin  hills,  established  there  after  the 
first  eruptive  period,  were  surprised 
by  the  eruption  of  the  central  crater  at 
its  second  period  of  volcanic  activity. 
The  great  discoveries  of  prehistoric 
implements  made  by  the  Chev.  M.  S. 
De  Rossi,  under  the  peperino,  demon- 
strate this,  consisting  in  an  entire  ne- 
cropolis, covered  and  cemented  by  the 
volcanic  mud,  and  showing  the  most 
archaic  form  of  the  dolmen  or  dead- 
man's  house.  The  commerce  of  our 
earl^  fathers  with  Etruria  is  shown  by 
the  importation  of  primitive  Etruscan 
vases,  also  buried  under  these  volcanic 
strata.  The  discovery  of  such  vases 
has  been  accompanied  by  that  of  iron 
bracelets,  buckles,  and  other  orna- 
ments. But  the  discovery  which  best 
connects  the  history  of  man  with  the 
volcanic  activity  of  Latium  is  that  of  the 
<B8  grave  and  cbs  stgnatuniy  under  pepe- 
rino strata,  which,  although  warmly 
contested,  is  a  positive  fact,  and  esta- 
blishes one  period  of  eruption,  in 
Latium,  in  the  time  of  kingly  Rome. 
Soon  after  I  discovered  the  prehistoric 
human  station  of  S.  G^nnaro,  on  the 
banks  of  an  ancient  river  bed,  partially 
filled  up  by  a  current  of  lava,  and  a 
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little  lower  down  by  two  currents  of 
peperino,  from  which,  besides  the  rich- 
collection  of  stone  weapons,  of  the 
neolytic  period,  now  in  my  possession, 
I  also  extracted  an  important  piece 
of  CBS  grave.  As  the  ms  signatum  was 
found  in  the  peperino,  near  the  station 
of  S.  Gennaro,  this  confirms  the  ex- 
istence of  a  populous  centre  discovered 
by  De  Rossi.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  primitive  Romans  witnessed 
some  of  the  tremendous  volcanic  phe- 
nomena, of  which  Latium  was  the 
centre,  an  induction  confirmed  by  a 
ritual  prescription  of  the  Arval  brothers 
(if  I  recollect)  ordering  that,  *  Si  monies 
Albani  lapides  injecerint  ferim  per  novem 
dies  agerentur*  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  human  station  of  S.  Gennaro 
(halfway  between  Genzano  and  Vel- 
letri)  ranging  from  the  flint  period  to 
the  epoch  of  a  rudimental  city  with 
walls  of  peperino  stone  squared  in  the 
Etruscan  manner,  and  I  can  now  add 
five  other  stations  equally  important. 
The  Andreola,  near  Cori,  Rocca  Mas- 
sima,  Yelletri,  Castel  Ginnetti,  and 
Carrocceto,  all  of  which  have  yielded 
flint  implements,  now  in  my  collection, 
in  such  abundance  and  perfection  as 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Latium  over  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula  in  this  kind  of  work . .  " 
Visitors  to  Velletri  will  do  well  to 
enquire  for  Signor  Di  Tucci,  and  ask 
permission  to  see  his  valuable  pre- 
historic museum. 

Travertine  may  be  considered  as  a 
comparatively  modem  deposit:  in  this 
part  of  Italy  it  is  confined  to  the  valleys 
of  the  Tiber  and  Anio.  The  most  exten- 
sive masses  of  travertine  exist  near  the 
base  of  the  calcareous  Apennines,  and 
especially  in  the  plain  below  Tivoli,and 
have  furnished  all  that  stone  so  exten- 
sively used  in  the  ancient  and  modem 
montiments  of  Rome,  tn  former  times 
the  action  which  produced  it  was  much 
more  active  than  at  present,  and,  as 
already  remarked,  may  be  considered 
the  expiring  effort  of  the  volcanic 
agency  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The 
travertine  seldom  contains  traces  of 
other  organic  bodies  than  vegetables. 
The  non-existence  of  animal  remains 


may  be  attributed  to  the  waters  by 
which  it  was  deposited  containing  in 
solution  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gashes,  which  rendered  it  un- 
fit for  animal  life.  Travertine  exists 
within  the  city,  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Aventine,  and  forms,  outside  the 
Porte  Flaminia,  a  great  part  of  the 
low  range  of  Monti  rarioli,  extending 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Poute 
Molle. 

Professor  Ponzi  has  published  2 
geological  maps  of  this  district,  one 
embracing  the  capital  and  the  volcanic 
region  of  Latium,  the  other  the  en« 
virons  of  OiTita  Vecchia  and  of  the 
metalliferous  district  of  La  Tolfa,  and 
of  the  country  extending  from  the 
Lake  of  Bracciano  to  the  sea.  The 
same  savant  is  engaged   on  a  more 

feneral  Geological  Map  of  Central 
talv. 
The  geologist  will  find  in  the 
Museum  of  Mineralogy,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  La  Sapienza,  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  the  rocks  and  fossils  of 
the  hills  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
formed  by  the  eminent  geologist  Broc- 
chi,  to  illustrate  his  work  'Descriz- 
zione  del  Suolo  di  Roma,'  1  vol.  8vo. ; 
the  series  formed  by  Prof.  Ponzi,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  living  Roman 
geologists;  and  a  fine  one  of  the 
simple  minerals  from  the  lava  current 
at  Capo  di  Bove  and  in  the  peperino 
Albano,  forming  part  of  the  collection 
sold  by  the  late  Count  Medici  Spada 
to  the  Roman  government.  Sig.  Paolo 
Mantovani,  already  mentioned,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  geology  of 
the  environs  of  Rome,  has  also  a  good 
collection.  He  lives  at  No.  136,  Via 
Babuino,  and  will  always  be  ready  to 
show  it  to  the  geological  traveller. 


(33.  Villas. 

"A  few  cardinals,"  says  Forsyth, 
''  created  all  the  ^eat  villas  of  Rome. 
Their  riches,  their  taste,  their  learn* 
ing,  their  leisure,  their  frugality,  all 
conspired  in  this  single  object.  While 
the  eminent  founder  was  squandering 
thousands  on  a  statue,  he  would  allot 
but  one  crown  for  his  own  dinner. 
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He  had  no  children,  no  stud,  no  dogs 
to  keep.  He  built,  indeed,  for  his 
own  pleasure,  or  for  the  admiration  of 
others ;  but  he  embellished  his  coun- 
try, he  promoted  the  resort  of  rich 
foreigners,  and  he  afforded  them  a 
high  intellectual  treat  for  a  few  pauls, 
which  never  entered  into  his  pocket. 
His  taste  generally  descends  to  his 
heirs,  who  mark  their  little  reigns  by 
successive  additions  to  the  stock.  How 
seldom  are  great  fortunes  spent  so 
elegantly  in  England!  How  many 
are  absorbed  in  the  table,  the  field, 
or  the  turf! — expenses  which  centre 
and  end  in  the  rich  egotist  himself." 


Villa  Albani  (purchased  by  Prince 
Torlonia,  with  all  its  contents,  for  a 
sum    exceeding    125,000/.    sterling), 
to  be  seen  on  Tuesdays  from  12  to 
4,  by  an  order,  to  be  obtained  at  the 
bank    of   Messrs.  Spada,    Flaminini, 
Via  Condotti,   or  through   a  banker, 
a  short  distance  on  the  rt.  beyond  the 
Porta  Salara,  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  by  Cardinal  Alessan- 
dro  Albani.    The  design  was  entirely 
his  own,  and  was  executed  under  his 
superintendence  by  Carlo  Marchionni. 
"  Here,"    says  Forsyth,   "  is   a  villa 
of  exquisite  design,  planned  hj  a  pro- 
found antiquary.    Here  Cardinal  Al- 
bani, having  spent  his  life  in  collecting 
ancient  sculpture,  formed  such  porti- 
coes and  such  saloons  to  receive  it 
as   an  old  Roman  would  have  done: 
porticoes  where  the  statues  stood  free 
upon  the  pavement  between  columns 
proportioned  to  their  stature ;  saloons 
which  were  not  stocked  but  embel- 
lished with  families  of  allied  statues, 
and  seemed    full    without    a  crowd. 
Here  Winckelmann  grew  into  an  an- 
tiquary under  the  cardinal's  patronage 
and  instruction ;  and  here  he  projected 
his  history  of  art,  which  brings  this 
collection  continually  into  view."     At 
the  first  French  invasion  the  Albani 
family  incurred   the    displeasure    of 
Napoleon,  who  carried  off  from  the 
villa  294    pieces    of  sculpture.     At 
the  peace  of  1815,  the  spoils,  which 
had  been    sent    to    Paris,   were    re- 
stored to  prince  Albani,  who,  being 
unwilling  or  unable  to  incur  the  ex- 


pense of  their  removal,  sold  them, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Anti- 
nous,  to  the  king  of  Bavaria.  Notwith- 
standing  these  losses,  the  villa  is  still 
rich,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  Mu- 
seums of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol. 
Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  art,  the 
mansion  did  not  suffer,  as  some  others 
about  Rome  did,  during  the  insurrec- 
tionary movements  in  1849,  and  it 
therefore  remains  in  all  its  beauty, 
with  its  charming  grounds,  its  sculp- 
tures, and  other  artistic  treasures  un- 
injured. The  objects  of  art  are  con- 
tained in  the  Casino  and  the  Coffee-house , 
between  which  is  an  extensive  parterre, 
or  ornamental  garden,  laid  out  with 
great  taste. 

I.  The   Casino  consists  of  a  fine 
portico,   decorated    with    columns  of 
granite  and  cipoUino,  surmounted  by 
a  suite  of  halls,  and  having  on  each 
side  wings  in  the   form  of  galleries, 
opening  from  as  many  vestibules,  all  of 
which  are  decorated  with  sculptures. 
There  is  a  detailed  catalogue  sold  on 
the  spot;  each  object  has  its  name 
attached,  most  of  the  determinations 
having  been  made  by  Winckelmann. 
Commencing  with  the  Great  PorticOy 
the  most  remarkable  objects  in  it  are 
sitting  statues  of  ^51)  Augustus,  and 
(79)  Agrippina,  (54)  of  Tiberius,  and 
(61)  of  a  female,  supposed  to  be  Faus- 
tina. Statues  in  niches  of  (55)  Tiberius, 
(59)  Lucius  Verus,  (64)  Trajan,  (72) 
Marcus    Aurelius,    (77)     Antoninus 
Pius,  and  (82)  Hadrian ;  few,  if  any, 
of  these  statues  have,  however,  their 
ori^nal  heads.  (66,  74)  2  altars  with 
reliefs  of  a  dance  of  the  Hours  and 
3  fine    basins    in    pavonazzetto    and 
cippolino  marble.  Of  the  many  hermes, 
that  of  (52)  jMercury  with  a  Greek  in- 
scription is  the  most  interesting.    On 
the  1.  of  the  portico  is  (II.)  the  Vestibule 
or  Atrio  della  Cariatidi,  so  called  from 
a  (19)  statue  of  a  Caryatid,  bearing  on 
the  back  of  the  basket  the  names  of 
the  sculptors  Criton  and  Nicholaus  of 
Athens,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  on  each  side 
are  ( 1 6-24)  statues  of  Canephorce.  From 
the  vestibule  opens  the  1.  gallery,  used 
as  a  conservatory,  in  which  are  placed 
a  series  of  busts,  the  most  deserving  of 
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notice  being  those  of  (48)  Alexander 
the  Great,  (45)  Scipio  Africanns, 
(40)  Hannibal,  Homer,  and  Epicaras  ; 
of  the  statues  in  the  niches — (46")  a 
male  figure  grasping  a  dagger,  called 
Brutus,  probably  a  combatant  in 
the  arena;  (HO)  a  Faun  -with  fruit  in 
his  lion-skin  covering,  a  Muse, .  and  a 
handsome  Vase,  with  dolphins  for  the 
handles.  Returning  through  the  great 
portico,  on  the  rt.  are  a  series  of  rooms 
forming  the  corresponding  wing  of 
the  casino,  a  vestibule,  followed  by  the 
C(mservatory,  out  of  which  opens  a 
series  of  smaller  rooms,  divided  off 
as  follows: — I.  Atrio  di  Giunoney  cou' 
tains  statue  of  (93)  Juno  and  several 
busts.  2.  The  Second  Gallery ,  with  se- 
veral statues  ;  (106)  a  Faun  and  young 
Bacchus,  in  the  centre  a  vase  with 
Bacchanalian  reliefs;  (120)  Gaius 
Ctesar,  the  son  of  Augustus;  hermes 
of  (158)  Euripides,  (118)  Seneca,  and 
(112)  Numa.  The  next  room,  3.  Sala 
delle  Colmrne^  with  an  ancient  mosaic 
pavement,  has  a  remarkable  column  of 
alabaster  of  the  variety  called  Fiorito, 
found  near  the  Navalia  or  Marmorata 
of  the  Emporium.  The  sarcopha- 
gus (131)  which  stands  here,  with 
reliefs  of  the  marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis,  has  been  pronounced  by 
Winckelmann  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
bas-reliefs  in  existence ;  a  circular  altar 
with  reliefs  representing  a  triumphal 
dance;  (132)  a  good  bust  of  Lucius 
Verus;  an  Etruscan  priestess;  (143) 
Li  via  sacrificing,  ith  Boom,  Gabinetto 
PHmo,  or  of  the  Terra-cottas. — (161)  A 
curious  bas-relief  representing  Diogenes 
in  a  large  jar  receiving  Alexander; 
( 1 64)  a  bas-relief  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus 
in  rosso  -  antico  ;  a  colossal  mask  of 
a  river-god  ;  (165)  an  ancient  fresco 
representing  a  landscape;  several  inte- 
resting terra-cotta  bas-reliefs,  found  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Caserta,  now 
the  Convent  of  the  Liguorini,  on  the 
Esquiline,  the  most  remarkable  being, 
(18) )  Minerva  presenting  a  sail  to  the 
Argonauts  in  the  fitting  out  of  the 
ship  Argo;  Latona  and  Artemis;  afHeze 
of  the  Hours ;  Silenus  in  a  bacchana- 
lian scene,  &c.  ^th  Eoom^  Gabinetto 
Secondo. — In  the  centre  a  large  tazza 
with  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  found 


near  the  temple  of  that  demigod 
erected  by  Domitian  on  the  Via 
Appia  ;  (195)  statue  of  Leda  and  the 
Swan;  on  the  walls  are  several  Ro- 
man inscriptions.  7  th  Room,  Gabinetto 
Terzo, —  (205)  Small  bas-relief  repre- 
senting Iphigenia  in  Tanris  recog- 
nizing Orestes  and  Py lades ;  (222)  an 
interesting  mosaic  of  the  Nile,  with 
several  of  the  animals  inhabiting 
its  banks;  (202)  a  bas-relief  in  Pa- 
vonazzetto  marble  of  a  bacchanalian 
feast;  several  Roman  inscriptions. 
%th  Boom,  Gabinetto  Quarto.— {2\9,) 
A  Faun  in  Parian  marble.  This 
room  opens  on  a  terrace  shaded  with 
ilexes,  leading  to  the  Bigliardo,  and 
on  which  are  placed  numerous  sepul- 
chral cippi,  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions, 
&c.  Over  the  door  is  (223)  a  bas-relief, 
supposed  to  represent  Achilles  and 
Memnon.  The  Bigliardo  is  hand- 
somely decorated  with  marbles,  and 
has  a  few  indifferent  statues.  Re- 
turning to  the  Great  Portico  of  the 
Casino,  from  an  oval  vestibule  opens  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  1st  floor 
of  the  palace:  in  this  vestibule  are 
statues  of  Ceres  and  Isis,  Bacchus  and 
Hercules,  and  some  colossal  masks.  At 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  are  a  statue 
of  Rome  triumphant;  and  an  ancient 
painting  of  two  females,  called  Livia 
and  Octavia,  sacrificing  to  Mars ;  and 
as  we  ascend  (885)  bas-relieft  of  the 
death  of  the  children  of  Niobe ;  (895) 
a  colossal  mask  in  rosso-antico :  and 
over  the'  side  doors  (893)  fragments  of 
friezes,  supposed  to  represent  the  dis- 
tribution of  com  to  the  people  by 
Antoninus  Pius  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
and  a  procession  of  draped  females, 
called  the  orphan  children  of  Faustina. 
Apartments  on  Ist  floor. — 1,  Sola 
Ovale:  (905)  a  good  sitting  statue  of 
Apollo.  The  statues  round  the  room 
are  (906)  an  athlete  attributed  to 
Stephanos,  a  pupil  of  Praxiteles; 
(915)  a  Cupid  bending  his  bow; 
(913)  Fauns;  a  Silenus;  and  (922)  a 
Mercury.  On  each  side  of  the  win- 
dow are  2  very  good  columns  oigiallo^ 
antieo ;  and  above  a  curious  bas-relief 
of  a  race  of  children;  in  which  are 
represented  the  carceres  of  a  circus 
The  door  on   the   rt.  leads  into   the 
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Oalleria  Nobile,  a  fine  room,  opening 
out    of  which    are    several    smaller 
ones:  the  roof  is  painted  bj  Mengs, 
and  represents  Parnassus  with  Apollo 
and  the  Muses;  the  walls  are  richly 
Qrnamented  with  marbles  and  mosaics, 
and  have  several  bas-reliefs  let  into 
them,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  ( 1008)  Hercules  and  the  Hesperides; 
(1009)  Dsedalus  and  Icarus;  (1013)  a 
male  personage  called  Antinous  holding 
a  horse  in  front  of  a  Corinthian  por- 
tico; figures  of  Antoninus  with  the 
caducseus,  and  Faustina,  personifying 
Peace    and    Rome.     Over   the   prin- 
cipal entrance  (L014)  a  bas-relief  in 
the  archaic  style,  representing  a  sacri- 
fice, with  a  Corinthian  temple  in  the 
background :    the    figures   sacrificing 
are  those  of  Victory,  Diana,  Venus, 
Apollo.     (1023)  Busts  of  Gordian  III., 
and   (1026)   of   Messalina;   heads  in 
white  marble,  busts  in  alabaster.     In 
the  1st  room  on  the  rt.    are  hermes 
busts  of  (1040)  Socrates,  (1034)  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  (1486)  Hippocrates,  and 
over  the  chimney  (1031)  a  very  ancient 
bas-relief  of  Zethus,  Antiope,  and  Am- 
phion.    The  frescoes  of  ancient  edifices 
on  the  walls  are  by  P.  Anesi ;  the  Venus 
and  Cupid  on  the  roof  drawn  by  swans 
by  Becchvarari,     In  the  2nd  and  drd 
room  is  a  collection  of  pictures  removed 
fh)m  the  Palazzo  Albani,  at  Rome,  the 
best  of  whichare — (S7)P«'M^tno,a  paint- 
ing in  5  compartments,  representing  the 
Adoration  of  .the  infant  Saviour  by  the 
Virgin  with  saints,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Magdalen,  and  an  Assumption,  signed 
and  dated  1491,  consequently  one  of 
Perugino*s  early  works.     (36)  Nioolo  du 
FulignOf  a  large  Aneona  in  compart- 
ments.     Giulio    Bomano,    2    composi- 
tions in  water-colours  of  bacchanalian 
scenes.      Outdo,  the  head  of  an  old 
man.    Titian,  small  portrait  of  Paul  III. 
fjuca  Giordano,  2  pictures  of  children. 
Oiorgione,  a  Kood  male  portrait     Tinto- 
retto, a  Crucifixion,  and  another  of  the 
same   subject   attributed  to    Vandyck. 
Albano,  a  small  Holy  Family.     Vander- 
loerf,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross.    (35) 
Li*ca  Signorelli,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
withSS.  Lawrence,  James,  Sebastian, 
and  the  Donatorio,  for  whom  the  pic- 
ture was  painted  ;  in  the  next  nMim  are 


(49)  a  small  painting  or  sketch  of  the 
Transfiguration  attributed  to  Raphael 
himself ;  it  is  about  4  ft.  square,  and 
stood  formerly  in  the  bedroom  of  the 
Princess  Albani;  (7 1 )  Carlo  Maratta, the 
Death  of  the  Virgin  and  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus.  Returning  to  the  Galleria 
Nohile,  the  Ut  Room  on  the  left  contains 
the  celebrated  bas-relief  of  Antinous 

CROWNED     WITH     THE    LOTUS-FLOWER, 

found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  Adriana, 
and  which  ViTinckelmann  has  described 
with  rapture  ;  "  as  fresh  and  as  highly 
finished,"  he  says,  *'  as  if  it  had  just 
left  the  sculptor's  studio.    This  work, 
after  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  monument  of 
antiquity  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us."     2nd  Room, — Four    Etruscan 
sepulchral  urns  in.  alabaster  from  Vol- 
terra;  (977)  bas-reliefs  or  plaster  casts, 
Hercules    and  Apollo   contesting  for 
the  tripod ;  (990)  a  series  of  bas-reliefs' 
in  an  archaic  or  Etruscan  style,  of  a 
priestess  before  Berenice,  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy    Evergetes;     and    (980)    of 
Leucothea  with  young  Bacchus    and 
Nymphs;   (985)  a  large   bas-relief  of 
Lynceus  and  Pollux,  a  good  piece  of 
Greek  sculpture,  stated  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Parthenon  ;  statues  of 
an  Etruscan  priest  and  priestess.  In  the 
3rd  Room  are  some  pamtings,  amongst 
others    (18)    a    bacchanalian     scene 
in  Aquarello  by  Giulio  Romano;   (21) 
a  portrait  of  Tomas  Moras  attributed 
to  Holbein;  (20)  a  copy  of  Raphael's 
Barberini  Fomarina;   (33)  a  curious 
painting,    supposed  to    represent    the 
family  of  Raphael  and  its  genealogy, 
the  author,  one  of   his  descendants, 
Antonio    Sani,  holding  the  inscription 
**  Qenalogia  Raphaelis  Sanctii  Urbinatus  ;" 
the  portrait  of  Giovanni,  the  father  of 
the  great  painter,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  in  1 589  by  Raphael  himself. 
From  this  we  enter  the  Gabinetto  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  casino,  which 
contains    several    good    specimens   of 
ancient  art :  (952)  the  bronze  Apollo 
Sauroctonos,  considered  by  Winckel- 
mann  as  the  original  statue  by  Praxi- 
teles, described  by  Pliny — it  was  found 
on  the  Aventine,  and  has  been  much 
restored  ;    a   small    bronze    statue   of 
Minerva  ;     ( 933 )    an     ancient    copy, 
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also  in  bronze,  of  the  Farnese  Her- 
cules ;  fine  bas-relief  of  the  Repose  of 
Hercules,  with  a  Greek  *  inscription, 
and  (960)  another,  in  marble,  supposed 
to  be  of  the  poet  Persius;  (948)  a 
Diana  in  alabaster,  with  head  and 
hands  of  bronze ;  (964)  a  legless  statue 
of  ^sop  in  Pentelic  marble;  (942)  a 
small  one  of  Diogenes.  In  the  re- 
maining 3  rooms  leading  to  the  Sala 
Ovale  have  been  placed  a  series  of 
indiflFerent  tapestries  from  Flemish  de- 
signs, executed  at  Home ;  some  paint- 
ings by  Giorgione,  the  2  best  (10  and 
13)  Bacchanalian  scenes;  in  the  3rd 
or  last,  portraits  of  Card.  Albani,  the 
founder  of  the  villa,  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta,  of  Clement  XI.,  a  picture  of  his 
election  as  Pope,  and  of  several  pos- 
sessions of  the  family. 

The  Coffee-house, — The  second  part  of 
the  Villa  Albani  consists  of  a  semicir- 
cular portico,  supported  by  columns  of 
granite.  Under  the  arcade  are  several 
statues,  busts,  and  masks,  all  much  re- 
stored. Amongst  the  former,  those  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  Isocrates,  (610) 
Chrysippus,  (634)  a  veiled  Caligula, 
(607)  Antisthenes,  2  statues  of  Carya- 
tids, and  others  of  Bacchus  and  Her- 
cules. In  the  vestibule,  leading  from  the 
portico  to  the  Gallery,  is  a  very  large 
tazza  in  Egyptian  breccia,  with  statues 
of  (641)  Marsyas,  (711)  Juno,  and  (704) 
Silenus.  The  Gallery,  Galleria  del 
Canopo,  is  a  very  handsome  apartment ; 
it  contains  (691)  a  Canopus  in  green 
Egyptian  basalt,  probably  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian. — Ancient  mosaics  form  the 
pavement ;  statues  of  Juno  and  a  nymph 
— on  the  pedestals  on  which  they  stand 
are  ancient  mosaics,  one  of  which,  (696) 
found  at  Atina,  near  Arpino,  represents 
the  delivery  of  Hesione  from  the 
monster — the  other,  (663)  a  school 
of  philosophers,  from  Sarsina,  in  the 
Romagna;  (682)  an  Ibis  with  a  ser- 

Sent  in  rosso- an tico ;  a  handsome  can- 
elabrum ;  statues  (684)  of  Atlas  bear- 
ing on  his  shoulders  a  Zodiac  with  its 
signs,  and  Jupiter  in  the  centre ;  and 
of  the  Bona  Dea  with  a  Fawn  ;  (676) 
a  large  bust  of  Jupiter  Serapis  in  green 
basalt  and  marble;  and  (678)  a  Boy 
concealedbehind  a  comic  mask.  I^gyp- 
tian  Hall — ^In  an  open  portico  ber.cath 


the  colBTee-house  have  been  arranged 
several  specimens  of  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture— (562)  a  statue  of  the  goddess 
Pascht,   in   black  granite,  and  (558) 
another    of    Ptolemy     Philadelphus, 
colossal ;  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is 
(559)  an  elephant  in  the  same  material,' 
true  to  nature,  of  the  Asiatic  species'; 
4  sphinxes  in  limestone,  2  in  black 
marble,  all   probably  of  the  Roman 
period  of  the  time  of  Hadrian :  several 
specimens  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
are  let  into  the  adjoining  wall,  which 
forms  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
parterre ;  in  one  of  the  alleys  lead- 
ing from  the  entrance-gate  towards  the 
Casino  is  a  colossal  bust  of  Winckel- 
mann,  by  Woolf,  placed  here  in  1857 
at  the  expense  of  the  King  Lewis  of 
Bavaria:   and  on  each  side  of  stairs, 
descending  from  the  Casino    to    the 
parterre,  colossal  busts  of  Trajan  and 
Titus.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds 
on  the  1.  is  a  marble  pillar,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Meta  from  some  circus. 

The  view  of  the  Sabine  and  Alban 
ranges  from  the  upper  part  of  this 
\  ilia,  and  especially  from  the  windows 
and  roof  of  the  Casino,  is  very  fine. 

•      

Villa  Bonaparte,  in  the  Via  di  Porta 
Pia,  formerly  Paolina,  from  the  Princess 
Pauline  Bonaparte  Borghese,  the  sister 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed :  it  occupies  all  the  space 
along  the  Aurelian  Wall  from  the 
Porta  Salara  to  the  Porta  Pia.  The 
Casino  is  elegantly  fitted'  up,  and  the 
gardens  handsomely  laid  out.  It  now 
belongs  to  Prince  Napoleon  Charles 
Bonaparte,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Prince  of  Canino.  From  a  terrace  on 
the  city  wall  there  is  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  Campagna  to  the  Sabine 
and  Alban  hills.  This  beautiful  resi- 
dence was  greatly  injured  by  the  shells 
of  the  beseiging  Italian  armies  on 
Sept.  20,  1870,  and  which  on  that  daj 
entered  Rome  by  a  breach  in  the  Au- 
relian Wall  by  which  it  was  enclosed. 

Villa  Borghese,  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  and  extending  to  near  the  Via 
Salara ;  open  to  the  public  only  four 
times  a  week,  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
the  Casino,  with  its  galleries  of  statues. 
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on  Saturdays,  from  2  until  4  in  winter 
and  springy  and  after  3  p.m.  during  the 
summer  months.  The  Villa  Borghese, 
one  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Ro- 
man people  in  summer,  and  the  most 
convenient  promenade  for  the  upper 
classes  and  foreign  residents  at  all 
seasons,  had  remained  comparatively 
closed  for  some  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  restorations  and  new  laying 
out  of  the  grounds,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  devastations  committed,  and 
the  cutting  down  of  the  plantations 
during  the  siege  in  1849.  A  French 
corps  having  succeeded  in  forming  a 
lodgment  on  the  range  of  heights 
extending  from  the  Ponte  MoUe  to  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  and  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Villa  Borghese  itself,  in  1849,  the 
Koman  Commission  of  Defence  was 
obliged,  from  strategic  considerations, 
to  order  the  destruction  of  the  trees 
extending  on  tiie  slopes  towards  the 
city  walls,  to  deprive  the  besiegers  of  a 
cover  in  case  of  their  attacking  Eome 
on  this  side.     It  is  to  be  regretted, 


however,  that  the  unjustifiable  de- 
struction of  an  aqueduct,  for  the  less 
honourable  motive  of  stealing  the 
leaden  pipes,  was  perpetrated  by  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  other  very  extensive 
damage,  and  for  which  the  noble  owner 
has  received  no  compensation.  The 
Casino  remained  luckily  untouched, 
as  did  the  specimens  of  sculpture 
which  it  contains,  although  at  one 
time  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the 
latter  to  the  Vatican  for  the  sake  of 
security. 

The  principal  attraction  of  the  Villst 
Borghese  is  the  Casino^  formerly  used 
as  a  summer  residence,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a  museum  of  statuary.  It 
was  erected  by  Card.  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Vansanzio,  en- 
larged during  the  last  century,  and 
converted  into  a  gallery  of  sculpture 
by  the  present  Prince  Borghese, 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent 
architect  Canina,  to  whom  also  are 
due  the    interior    arrangements,  de- 


FliAir  OF  GtA-LLSRY  AT  CASINO  BOBOHESE — GBOTTin)  FLOOB. 


a.  Entranceg. 


b.  Stairs  to  Second 
Story. 

c  Cabinet  ] 


1.  Yestibale.    d,  d,  Gandelabras. 
II.  Salone. 

III.  Hall  of  Juno.    b.  Statiiet>f  JnnOk 

IV.  Hall  of  Hercules,   e.  Amazon. 

V.  Hall  of  Apollo,    g.  Statue  of  Apollo. 
VL  Oalleria.     . 

[Borne.] 


Vn.  Hall  of  the  Hermaphrodite.  K  Statue 

of  Hermaphrodite. 
yiU.  Hall  of  Tyrteus.  i.  Statue  of  Tyrtens. 
IX.  i^^tianHall.    X;.  Statue  of  PalsBmon. 
X.  Hall  of  the  Faun.    I.  Statue  of  Faun. 
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orations,  &c.  The  Borghese  family 
formerly  possessed  a  very  rich  col- 
lection of  ancient  sculpture  found  in 
excavating  on  their  numerous  posses- 
sions, and  especially  at  Gabii,  which 
were  arranged  here  and  in  another 
casino  close  by  called  the  Museum 
Gabinum.-  The  most  valuable  of  these 
were  removed  to  Paris  by  Napoleon, 
for  which  an  indemnity  of  15  millions 
of  francs  was  promised  to  Prince  Bor- 
ghese, but  of  which  a  large  sum  re- 
mained, as  it  still  does,  unpaid  at  the 
fall  of  the  French  empire.  A  great 
portion,  therefore,  of  the  priesent  col- 
lection of  the  Villa  Borghese  has 
been  made  by  the  two  last  princes. . 

The  Casino  consists  of  2  floors,  the 
rooms  on  the  lower  one  being  confined 
to  ancient  sculpture,  those  above  to 
modern  statuary  and  pictures.  There 
are  catalogues  for  each  floor,  which 
will  be  lent  to  the  visitor,  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  custode.  I.  The  entrance 
is  from  a  portico  70  ft.  long,  enclosed 
by  an  iron  grating,  under  which  are 
ranged — 2, 1 1, 23.  ancient  candelabras ; 
three  mutilated  bas-reliefs  from  the 
Arch  of  Claudius,  which  stood  near 
the  Piazza  Sciarra ;  14.  a  sarcophagus, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  naval  sports,  with 
the  representation  of  a  harbour  and  a 
lighthouse. — II.  Great  Hall  or  Salone, 
This  magnificent^'room,  the  ceiling  of 
which,  painted  by  Mario  Rossi  in 
the  last  century,  represents  the  ar- 
rival of  Camillus  at  the  Capitol,  is 
Saved  with  ancient  mosaics  of  gla- 
iators  and  combatants  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, discovered  in  1834,  amongst 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  at  la 
Giostra,  near  Tovre  Nuova,  one  of  the 
Borghese  possessions  on  the  Via  La- 
bicana.  These  mosaics  are  interesting 
for  the  costumes  of  the  figures  repre- 
sented, and  the  animals  they  are  com- 
bating— lions,  tigers,  panthers,  oxen, 
deer,  buffaloes,  antelopes,  and  ostriches. 
Many  of  the  fibres  have  names  an- 
nexed :  a  certain  Aatacms,  who  waves 
a  flag  over  his  fallen  antagonist  Astivus  ; 
another,  designated  as  Alumnus  Victor, 
holds  up  in  mark  of  triumph  the  bloody 
knife  which  he  has  just  drawn  from 
the  mortal  wound  inflicted  on  his  ad- 
versary;  a  third,  Serpenus  killing  a 


panther:  many  of  the  combatants 
wear  helmets  with  closed  visors  and 
have  long  shields.  As  works  of  art  these 
mosaics  have  little  pretensions,  and  date 
probably  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
3rd  century.  It  is  supposed,  like  a 
somewhat  similar  one  discovered  in 
the  ThermfB  of  'Caracalla  and  now  ia 
the  Lateran  Museum,  to  have  deco* 
rated  the  gladiators'  unrobing-room  in 
the  Roman  villa  above  mentioned. 
The  principal  specimens  of  sculpture 
in  the  Salone  are — 1.  a  statue  of  Diana ; 
5.  the  colossal  bust  of  Juno;  and  3. 
another  of  Isis ;  4.  a  colossal  dancing 
faun;  7.  a  statue  of  Tiberius;  9. 
Augustus  as  Pontifex  Maximus;  11. 
a  statue  of  Bacchus,  forming  part  of 
a  group  of  that  divinity  and  Ampelos ; 
15.  a  colossal  figure  of  Bacchus ;  a 
statue  of  Caligula;  14  and  16.  colossal 
busts  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
— Bas-reliefs  of  young  Bacchus  and 
Pan,  beneath  No.  11;  and  the  large 
alto-relievo  of  Curtius  leaping  into 
the  gulf.  The  busts  of  the  12  C^sars, 
in  coloured  marble,  are  modem,  as 
well  as  the  medallions  on  the  pi- 
lasters; the  frescoes  of  animals  on  the 
roof  are  by  Peters,  Opening  out  of 
the  Salone  on  the  rt.  is  Boom  III.,  the 
Sala  di  Givnone^  so  called  from,  1.  the 
statue  of  Juno  Pronuba  (6),  which 
stands  in  the  centre,  discovered  in  a 
Roman  villa  near  Monte  Calvo,  at  the 
32nd  mile  on  the  Via  Salara :  the  other 
statues  are,  3.  Urania;  9.  Leda  and 
the  Swan  with  Cupid ;  4.  Ceres ;  5.  a 
Venus  Genitrix ;  20.  an  interesting  bas- 
relief,  discovered  at  Torre  Nuova, 
representing  the  birth  of  Telephus; 
lU  a  bas-relief  of  Cassandra  borne 
ft'om  the  altar.  The  paintings  of  the 
roof  are  by  De  Angelis ;  that  in  the 
centre  representing  the  Judgment  of 
Paris.  —  Boom  IV.,  called  the  Sola 
di  Ercole,  from  the  many  sculptures 
relating  to  Hercules  which  it  con- 
tains. The  group  in  the  centre  is 
that  of  a  combating  Amazon  (/);  2 
bas-reliefs  (e  e)  (3,  4,  17,  and  18), 
which  formed  the  sides  and  covers  of 
sarcophagi,  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules ; 
another  sarcophagus,  with,  10.  a  bas- 
relief  of  Tritons  and  Sea  Nymphs,  with 
a  mask  ofOceanus  in  the  centre;  21. 
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a  statue  of  Venus,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Capitol ;  several  statues,  and,  6.  a 
colossal  bust  of  Hercules;  one,  45.  a 
statue  of  Hercules  in  female  attire 
with  a  distaif ;  casts  of  the  legs  of 
the  Farnese  Hercules,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Borghese  family, 
now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico. — Hoom 
v.,  or  Camera  di  Apollo.  This  room, 
decorated  with  columns  of  Egyptian 
granite,  has  paintings  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne,  by  Angeletti;  of  the  Valle 
of  Tempe,  by  Moore;  and  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  by  Labruzzi :  in  the  centre 
is,  I.  a  statue  of  Apollo  {g)\  and  round 
it  others  of  the  Muses.  3.  A  bust  of 
Scipio  Africanus;  4.  A  statue  of  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into  a  laurel ; 
6.  A  good  group  of  Venus  and  Cupid ; 
7  and  11.  Busts  of  Bacchantes;  8.  A 
statue  of  Melpomene ;  10.  of  Clio ;  13. 
A  sitting  figure  of  Anacreon,  from 
Monte  Calvo;  14.  A  colossal  bust  of 
Lucilla,  wife  of  Lucius  Verus;  16. 
Erato;  18.  Polymnia.  A  passage  (c) 
leads  to  Room  VI.,  the  Oalleria,  or  Great 
Gallery,  a  magnificent  hall,  60  ft.  long, 
opening  on  the  garden,  decorated  with 
paintings  by -Marchetti  and  De  Angelis. 
The  story  of  Galatea  is  painted  by  the 
latter.  2  columns  and  the  pilasters  are 
in  oriental  alabaster ;  the  medallions  by 
artists  of  the  last  century.  The  series 
of  busts,  in  porphyry  with  alabaster 
torsos,  of  the  12  Csesars  are  modem. 
The  porphyry  urn,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  32. 
A  bronze  statue  of  the  young  Geta. 
—  Hoom  VII.  Oabinetto,  or  of  the  Her- 
maphrodite.  7.  The  statue  (A)  of  that 
fabulous  creation,  was  found  near 
the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria,  with  that  of  the  same  subject 
now  in  the  Louvre.  3.  A  statue 
of  a  Faun  or  Satjr ;  6.  Bust  of 
Titus;  11.  A  copy  m  marble  of  the 
bronze  statue  of  the  shepherd  Martins 
in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  at  the 
Capitol;  10.  A  bust  of  Tiberius;  13. 
of  Corbulon;  15.  A  headless  statue  of 
a  youth,  supposed  to  be  Ilo,  of  fine 
workmanship,  discovered  in  1830  near 
Mentana,  the  ancient  Nomentum.  The 
ancient  mosaics  on  the  floor,  repre- 
senting fishing  scenes,  were  found  near 


Castel  Arcione,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli, 
and  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  mode  of  fishing  with  a  round  or 
cast  net  was  exactlv  the  same  as  is 
now  practised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.— itoom  VIII.  Camera  d%  Tirteo, 
formerly  called  della  Candelahray  the 
candelabra  having  been  lately  re- 
moved to  the  Vestibule  to  make  room 
for — 1.  the  statue  of  Tyrtseus  (»),  now 
in  the  centre  of  this  apartment.  The 
Borghese  Gladiator,  one  of  the  finest 
statues  in  the  Louvre,  formerly  stood 
here.  The  paintings,  by  Pecheux 
and  Thiers,  represent  the  Death  of 
Milo,  Polydamas,  and  Theseus.  Of 
the  other  statues  the  most  remarkable 
are  — 2.  Minerva  Polias ;  4.  Apollo  in 
a  toga,  with  a  griffon  and  a  tnpod ;  5. 
A  colossal  bust  called  Lucilla ;  7.  A 
triple  Caryatid  or  Canephora;  10. 
Leda  and  the  Swan,  discovered  near 
Frascati  in  1823;  15.  ^sculapins  and 
Telesphorns ;  a  bas-relief  of  3  draped 
figures,  a  female  in  the  centre,  from 
the  sepulchral  monument  of  some  sena- 
torial family. — Room  IX.,  or  Catnera 
Egizziaca.  In  the  centre  stands  a  mar- 
ble group  of  a  boy  on  a  dolphin  (^),  try- 
ing to  force  open  its  mouth,  and  called 
Palsemon,  son  of  Alamos  and  Ino; 
3.  Isis ;  4.  Paris ;  8.  Ceres  in  black 
marble;  10.  A  modern  statue  of  a 
Gipsy,  in  bronze  and  marble;  19.  A 
colossal  bust  of  Hadrian ;  20.  An  in- 
different statue  of  a  Venus. — Soom  X. 
Camera  del  Fauno.  1.  The  fine  statue 
of  the  Dancing  Faun  in  the  centre  of 
this  room  was  discovered  in  1832,  with 
several  others  purchased  by  P.  Bor- 
ghese, in  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Villa 
at  the  32nd  mile  on  the  Via  Salara. 
2.  Good  draped  statue  of  Ceres ;  3. 
Mercury  Lirxdnus,  or  inventor  of  the 
lyre ;  4.  Satyr ;  8.  Co^y  of  the  Faun 
of  Praxiteles,  in  Parian  marble;  9 
Pluto ;  14.  Sitting  statue  of  Periander 
Busts ;  6.  of  Seneca ;  7.  of  Minerva 
Gorgolapha,  or  with  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa on  her  helmet.  19.  Group  of 
Bacchus  and  Libera.   > 

The  Upper  Story  is  reached  from  the 
Galleria  at  6  by  a  winding  staircase,  and 
is  entered  by— i?oom  I.,  or  the  Gallei  ia. 
The  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  are  by  Lan- 
franco  ;   the  Landscapes  on  the  side- 
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walls  by  Hackaert  and  Marchetti.  The 
three  principal  groups  of  statues  in  the 
centre  are  by  fiemini,  and  represent, 

2.  ^neas  carrying  off  Anchises,  one  of 
the  artist's  earliest  works,  said  to  have 
been  executed  when  he  was  only  15 
years  old ;  1.  Apollo  and  Daphne,  when 
he  was  in  his  18th  year ;  and  3.  David 
in  the  act  of  slaying  Goliath,  one 
of  Bernini's  finest  works.  The  seve- 
ral marble  vases  are  modem.  On 
one  of  the  tables  is  a  bust  of  Canina, 
the  celebrated  antiquary,  hy  Bisetti. — 
jRoom  II.  Camera  deiHitratti.  1 .  The  bust 
of  Paul  V.  by  Bernini ;  2  7.  the  portrait  of 
Marc  Antonio  Borghese,  father  of  that 
pope,  by  Guido ;  7.  that  of  Paul  V.,  by 
Caravaggio ;  3.  the  bust  of  Card.  Scipi- 
one  Borghese  is  also  by  Bernini.  The 
numerous  other  family  portraits  here 
are  of  little  interest  as  works  of  art. 
Opening  out  of  this  room  is  one 
with  architectural  subjects  by  Mar- 
chetti; and  beyond  the  latter  a  cabi- 
net, on  the  ceiling  of  which  is  a  paint- 
ing of  a  Satyr  and  sleeping  Venus, 
by  Gagnereau,  called  also  Jupiter 
and  Antiope. — Boom  V.   Camera  della 

Venere  FmctYnc^,  so  called  from  the,  1. 
statue  of  Princess  Pauline  Borghese, 
sister  of  the  first  Napoleon,  by  Ca- 
nova,  who  has  represented  her  as 
Venus  Victrix.  She  was  one  of  the 
most  beautifully-elegant  women  of  her 
day.  The  bas-reliefs  over  the  four 
doors,  in  giallo^ntico,  by  Pocetti,  re- 
present—  2.  Jupiter  and  his  Eagle; 

3.  Venus  and  Cupid ;  6.  Paris ;  7. 
Apollo.  The  statues,  4  and  5.  of 
Venus  and  Paris  are  by  Penna.  The 
paintings  on  the  walls,  of  Helen  and 
Paris,  the  Death  of  Achilles,  the  De- 
parture of  Helen,  and  those  on  the 
ceiling,  are  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  an 
English  artist  settled  in  Rome  in  the 
last  century.  The  Presentation  of  the 
Infant  Paris  to  Hecuba,  in  the  octagon 
above  the  central  window,  is  one  of 
the  earliest  works  of  Cammuccini. 
— Boom  VI.,  Camera  di  Orizonte^  has  its 
walls  covered  with  pictures,  painted 
by  Bloemer,  of  Antwerp,  called  Ori- 
zonte  by  the  Italians.  The  sculptures 
on  the  chimney-piece,  in  rosso-antlco, 
of  a  bacchanalian  procession  and  sacri- 
fice are  by  A.  Penna ;  and  the  modem 


statue  of  a  Bacchante  playing  on  the 
lyre,  with  a  Cupid,  by  Tadolini. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Casino, 
and  on  the  same  floor,  are  2  rooms 
containing  a  number  of  indifferent 
pictures,  amongst  which,  4  of  ani- 
mals by  Peters;  a  Ssui  Marino,  by 
Pompeo  Battoni;  a  representation  of 
a  tournament  at  the  Vatican,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  his  court,  is 
interesting  for  the  costumes,  and  for  the 
view  of  St.  Peter's,  then  in  progress, 
when  the  raising  of  the  dome  had  only 
been  commenced ;  and  an  indifferent 
modem  statue  of  Diana  by  Cavaceppi. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds 
stood  the  Villa  Olgiati,  better  known 
by  its  traditional  name  of  the  Casino  of 
Baphael,  It  consisted  of  3  rooms  deco- 
rated with  frescoes,  arabesques,  and 
medallions,  in  which  Raphael's  beauty 
of  design  was  combined  with  the  most 
delicate  fancy.  They  were  fortunately 
removed  to  the  Borghese  Palace  be- 
fore the  events  of  1849,  when  the 
casino  was  demolished.  The  fresco 
of  the  Rape  of  Helen,  attributed  also  to 
Raphael,  was  removed  before  the  Casino 
came  into  Prince  Borghese's  possession, 
and  was  included  in  the  portion  of  the 
Gampana  collection  sold  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  in  1861 :  it  is  well  known 
as  being  reproduced  on  the  earthen- 
ware of  Urbino  and  Gnbbio.  In  another 
part  of  the  park  is  a  fac-simile  of  a 
small  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Faus- 
tina, the  peristyle  consisting  of  2 
granite  columns  with  their  ancient 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  with  copies 
before  it  of  the  Greek  inscriptions,  now 
at  the  Louvre,  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Villa  of  Herodes  Atticus,  on  the  Via 
Appia. 

Villa  Lante,  on  the  Janiculum,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano, 
contained  4  rooms  painted  in  fresco  by 
GitUio  Bomano  and  his  scholars.  These 
frescoes  have  been  removed  to  the  Pa- 
lazzo Borghese.  As  the  villa  has  been 
converted  into  a  convent  of  the  nuns 
of  the  Sacr^  C<Bur,  it  is  closed  except 
to  ladies. 

Villa  Ludovisi,  was  founded  by  Card. 
Ludovisi,  the  nephew  of  Gregory  XV., 
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and  is  now  the  property  of  the  prince 
of  Piombino,  of  the  Buoncompagni 
family,   the  descendant  also  of  the 
Ludovisis,  with  whose  order  it  may  be 
seen  on  Thursdays,  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  when  not  inhabited  by  the 
family.    The  grounds,  which  are  very 
extensive,  reaching  from   the    Porta 
Pinciana  to  the  Porta  Salara,  include 
a  portion  of  the  Gardens  of  Sallust 
They  contain  3  casinos.  The  largest,  on 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Domenichino,  has  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  interior ;  it  is  in- 
habited by  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  The  2nd  casino,  on  the  rt.,  con- 
tains a  rich  collection  of  ancient  sculp- 
tures, arranged  in  two  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  good  catalogues  for 
the  use  of  visitors. — Boom  I.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  in  this  hall  are  statues  of 
— 1 .  Hercules  Thermalis  ;  4.  Pan  teach- 
ing the  flute  to  Olympus;  11.  Venus 
coming  out  of  the  Bath  ;  13.  Another 
Venus;  15.  A  senatorial  figure,  having 
the  name  of  the  sculptor,  Zenoof  Aphro- 
disium,  cut  on  the  toga;  16.  A  series 
of  sepulchral  bas-reliefs  representing 
the  Labours  of  Hercules ;  19.  Urania; 
9.  Bust  of  Geta ;  20.  Colossal  bust  of 
Juno  in   an  archaic  style;    28.  Semi- 
colossal  bust  of  Venus ;  42,  46.  Hermes 
of  Mercury  and  Minerva ;  48.  Hercules 
Victor  of   Achelous ;  34.  A  fine  co- 
lossal mask  in  rosso-antico  marble  ;  39, 
40.  Busts  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian. 
— Hoom  II.  Containing,    1.    the    fine 
group  of  the  sitting    Mars  reposing 
with    a    Cupid    at    his   feet,   found' 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  and  restored  by  Bernini, — it 
IB  supposed  to  have  formed  a  group  of 
Mars  and  Venus ;  2.  Bust  of  Claudius ; 
3.  Statue  of  Apollo;    and  5.  of  Mi- 
nerva   Medica  ;    7.    The    celebrated 
group  considered  by  Winckelmann  to 
represent  Orestes  discovered  by  Elec- 
tra,    bearing  the  name  of  a  Greek 
sculptor,  Manelaus  pupil  of  Stephanus ; 
9.  A  fine  statue  of  a  youth  with  goat's 
ears,  called  a  Satyr,  the  torso  and  legs 
alone  ancient ;  Colossal  bust  in  bronze 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  23.  Good  heroic 
statue  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  26.  A  statue 
much  restored,  supposed  to  be  of  Bac- 
chus ;  30.  A  statue  of  Bacchus ;  1 7.  A 


bronze  bust    of  Julius   Csesar,    con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  portraits 
of  that  great  man;  28.    The  so-called 
group  of  Arria  and  Poetus,  discovered 
together  with  the  Capitoline  Gladiator, 
and  belonging  to  the  same  composition, 
is  considered  by  Winckelmann  to  re- 
present Canace  receiving  the  sword 
sent  by  her  father  ^olus ;  30.  Statue 
of  Mercury ;  34.  A  statue  of  the  Venus 
of  Cnidos  coming  out  of  the  bath ;  41. 
The  fine  colossal,  head  known  as  the 
LuDovisi  JuMo ;    43.    Bernini's  cele- 
brated   group  of   Pluto   carrying  off 
Proserpine,  one  of  his  finest  works: 
44.  A  bust  of  Hygeia ;  46,  50.  Busts  of 
Augustus  (?)  and  Antinous ;  a  colossal 
Minerva,  the  Pallas  Iliaca,  by  Antio- 
chus  of  Athens ;  52.  A  bust  of  Clo- 
dius  Albinus;   54.  The  sitting  statue 
of   a  Hero.*      In  the    Casino  of   the 
Aurora^   occupying    the   highest   part 
of  the  pounds,  and  inhabited  by  the 
family  m  May  and  June,  is  the  cele- 
brated fresco,  by  Guercmo,  represent- 
ing Aurora  in  her  car  driving  away 
Night  and  scattering  flowers  in  her 
course.    In  one  of  the  lunettes  is  Day- 
break, represented  as  a  youth  holding 
a    torch    in    one    hand   and    flowers 
in  the  other.    In  another  opposite  is 
Evening,  as  a  young  female  sleeping. 
In  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms  on  1. 
are  4  landscapes   in  fresco,  with  a 
circle    of   angels   in    the    centre    of 
the    vault ;    2    painted    by    Domeni' 
chino,    and    2    by    Guercino;    and    in 
another  some  very  beautiful  groups  of 
Cupids,  by  T.  Zucchero.    On  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  upper  saloon,  above  the  Hall 
of  the  Aurora,  is  a  fine  fresco  of  Fame, 
accompanied  by  Force  and  Virtue,  also 
by  Guercino ;  from  the  terrace  on  the 
roof  opens  one  of  the  most  extensive 
panoramas  over  Rome    and  the  ad- 
joining Campagna.    The  garden  con- 
tains many  statues,  antique  marbles, 
and  other  sculptures  ;   among  which 
are    a    Satyr    attributed    to    Michel 
Angelo ;    a    Sepulchral    Um,    with 
high  reliefs   of    a    combat  between 
Romans  and  some  barbarous  nation; 

*  The  finest  statues  in  the  Ludovisl  gallery 
have  been  photographed  by  Mr.  Anderson ;  these 
photographs  may  be  procured  at  Spithover's  Li- 
brary. 
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and  opposite  the  entrance  gate  a  co- 
lossal block  of  Egyptian  granite,  on 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the 
Sallustian  Obelisk  (p.  106) ;  it  measures 
323  cubic  feet,  and  weighs  nearly  25 
tons ;  it  was  found  within  the  precincts 
of  this  villa.  The  grounds  are  taste- 
fully laid  out  in  pleasure-grounds,  and 
well  pierced  with  drives  and  alleys  of 
box,  evergreen  oaks,  and  cypresses: 
near  the  entrance,  on  the  1.,  are  two 
gi^ntic  specimens  of  tibe  Platanus 
onentalis,  amongst  the  largest  that 
exist  of  this  tree. 


Villa  Madama,  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  Monte  Mario,  about  U  m.  from  the 
Porto    del   Popolo.    This    interesting 
villa  derives  its  name  from  Margaret 
of   Austria,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  who  married  Alessandro 
de'  Medici.     It  was  built  by  Giulio 
Romano    for    Cardinal    Giulio    de' 
Medici    (afterwards    Clement.  VII.), 
but   from    the    designs   of   Raphael. 
It  became  the  property  afterwards  of 
Ottavio  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  and 
now  belongs  to  the  ex-king  of  Naples, 
but   has   long  remained    untenanted. 
The  villa  consists  of  a  beautiful  loggia^ 
opening  on  a  terrace  garden,  and  richly 
decorated    with    paintings    by   Giulio 
Romano  and   Giovanni  da    Udine :    the 
three  cupolas  of  its  vault  are  particu- 
larly beautiful,  especially  its  frieze  in 
fresco  of  griffons,  and  the  white  reliefs 
upon  a  blue  ground  on  the  pendentives. 
In  two  rooms  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
building  are  some  good  frescoes ;  those 
forming  the  deep  frieze  round  the  large 
hall    and    the    ceiling,    representing 
Apollo  and   Diana  in  their  chariot, 
drawn  by  horses  and  oxen,  with  birds 
and  animals  in  the  compartments,  and 
the  Medicean  arms  in  the  centre,  are 
by  GiiUio  Romano,    These  frescoes  are 
engraved  in  Griiner's  work  on  *The 
Architectural    Decorations   of   Rome 
during  the  15th  and  16th  Centuries.' 
The  front  towards  Rome  was  to  have 
consisted    of  a   hemicyde,  decorated 
with  Doric   half-columns  and  niches, 
but  was  never  completed ;  the  opposite 
front,  formed  for  the  greater  part  by 
the  loggia  of  3  arches,  is  Ionic.  A  road 
opening  out  of  that  connecting  the 


Ponte  Molle  with  the  Porta  Angelica 
leads  to  the  Villa  Madama,  which  can 
now  be  visited,  the  family  of  the  gar- 
dener of  the  neighbouring  grounds  re- 
siding in  it.  The  house  is  better  cared  for 
than  it  formerlv  was,  and  the  beautiful 
loggia,  formerly  open  to  all  weathers, 
is  now  enclosed.  From  the  terrace 
opening  out  of  the  great  hall  there 
is  a  lovely  view  over  the  plain  of  the 
Tiber,  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
Sabine  Mountains.  The  geologist  will 
be  interested  in  examining  the  strata 
close  to  the  Villa  Madama;  the^ 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  fossil 
marine  shells  of  the  pliocene  period. 
A  path  from  here  through  the  woods 
leads  to  the  top  of  Monte  Mario,  and 
to  the  Villa  Mellini, 

Villa  Massimo,  formerly  Giusttni- 
ani,  near  the  Lateran,  to  be  seen  by  an 
order  from  Prince  Massimo,  remark- 
able for  its  frescoes  illustrating  the 
chefs-d'ceuvre  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso,  by  modem  German  masters. 
The  first  room  contains  subjects  from 
the  Divina  Commedia,  by  Koch  and  Fh, 
Veit;  the  subjects  of  the  2nd,  by 
Schnorr,  are  from  the  Orlando  Furioso ; 
those  of  the  3rd,  by  Overbeck  and 
Fuhrich,  are  from  the  Gerusalemme 
Liberata. 


ViUa  Massimo  Rignano,   or  Sa2tM- 
tiana,  near  the  Villa  Lndovisi,  entered 
from  the  Via  di  San  Basiico,  the  pro- 
perty of  Duke  Massimo,  the  head  of 
the  second  branch  of  that  historical 
family.    It  derives  its  second   name 
from  its  position  on  the  site  of  the 
Gardens   of  Sallnst     The  Casino  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  villas 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  flower 
gardens  exceeding  all  others  for  their 
beauty,  variety  of  plants,  &c.     In  its 
great  dining-room   is  placed  a  mar- 
ble statue  of  the  unfortunate  Count 
Rossi,  who  was  so  barbarously  assassi- 
nated in  June,  1 848,  when  proceeding 
as  Minister  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly.     It  is  perhaps  the 
finest  statue  by  Tenerani  (see  p.  101). 
There  is  a  fine  entrance  to  this  villa, 
with  iron  gates,  from  the  Via  di  San 
Nicolo  di  Tolentino,  one   of  the  first 
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.objects  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
traveller  on  entering  Home  from  the 
railway  station. 

"   Villa  Mattei,  on  the    CsBlian,   now 

the  property  of  Baron    Richard  von 

Hoffmann.     The  grounds,  which  are 

being  greatly  improved  by  the  owner, 

command    splendid   views  —  that   of 

the  Alban  hills,  with  the  aqueducts 

of  the  Campagna  and  the  walls  of 

Home  in  the  foreground,  is,  perhaps, 

unsurpassed ;    the    view    over    the 

baths  of  Caracalla  and  the  Aventine 

is    sdso   very    fine.      Several    speci- 1  garden  are  several  interesting  frag- 

mens  of  ancient  marbles  are  placed  I  ments  of  ancient  sculpture,  amongst 


grounds  of  the  villa  are  nearly  a  mile 
in  circuit.  The  panoramic  views  from 
the  summit  of  the  edifice  and  from 
the  Belvedere  in  the  garden,  are  mag- 
nificently extensive.  The  villa  con- 
tains .a  large  collection  of  casts,  and 
in  the  garden  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
Rome.  The  French  Academy,  founded 
in  1 666  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  established 
in  this  villa  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century ;  an  annual  eidiibition 
of  pictures  by  French  artists  ts^kes 
place  here  every  year  in  May.  Upon 
the  walls  of  the  palace  towards  the 


in  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  many 
of  which  have  been  found  on  the  spot; 
of  the  latter,  on  each  side  of  the  fine 
alley  of  ilexes,  two  pedestals  of  statues 
dedicated  to  Marcus  Aurelius  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  5th  cohort  of 
the  Vigili,  who  were  stationed  here; 
their  names  are  all  inscribed  on 
them.  The  principal  interest  of 
the  Villa  Mattel  is  from  its  situation 
and  the  magnificent  views  from  its 
grounds.  The  wall  of  Servius  Tullius 
encircled  the  part  of  the  Cselian  on 
which  the  Villa  Mattel  stands. 

Villa  if^ffact.— This  fine  villa,  on  the 
Monte  Pincio,  the  seat  of  the  French 
Academy,  and   the  property  of  the 
French  Government,  was  built  by  Car- 
dinal Ricci,  of  Montepulciano,  from 
the  designs  of  Annibale  Lippi,  with 
the  exception  of  the  garden  facade, 
which  is  attributed  to  Michel  Angelo. 
It  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  Card. 
Alessandro  de'  Medici,  prior  to  his  being 
elected  Pope  as  Leo  XI.  Galileo  passed 
some  time  in  retirement  here,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  inhabited  a  pavilion  with 
a  chapel,  where  the  marble  Madonna  is 
now  seen  on  the  ascent.    The  French 
Government   has  hitherto  refused  its 
permission    for  the   Municipality    of 
Home  to  place  a  slab,  commemorating 
the  sojourn  of  Galileo,  on  the  facade  of 
the  villa,  as  was  voted  by  the  Municipal 
Council.    The  Municipality  desires  to 
purchase  the  Villa  Medici  and  grounds 
to  enlarge  the  Pincian  promenade  as 
fax  as  the  Ludovisi  Villa.  The  situation 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  and  the 


others  a  curious  relief  of  H.  Codes 
on  the  Sublician  Bridge,  and  some  re- 
presenting temples  and  other  edifices 
of  ancient  Rome. 

Villa  Mellini^  on  the  summit  of  the 
Monte  Mario,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Porta  Angelica  by  an  excellent  car- 
riage road:  open  to  visitors.    It  was 
built  by  Mario  Mellini,   from  whom 
the  hill  on  which  it  stands  derived 
its  name.    It  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
finest  situations  about  Rome,  its  great 
attraction  being  the  ma^ificent  view 
it  commands  over  the  city,  the  Cam- 
pagna, and   the   distant   mountains.* 
The  casino  offers  little  interest,  ex- 
cept for  the  view  from  the  Belvidere 
on  its  summit.    The  Monte  Mario  is 
an  interesting   point  in  a  geological 
point    of  view,    being   composed   of 
beds   of  the   tertiary    marine    strata 
clays  and  sands,  on  which  rest  those 
of  volcanic  tufa.     The  marine  beds, 
especially  those  of  gravel  and  sand, 
are  rich  in  fossil  shells  of  the  Subapen- 
nine  or  Pliocene  period,  more  than  300 
species   having    been    obtained    from 
this  locality;    the  best  points  where 
they  can  be  procured  are  on  the  slopes 
toward  the  Tiber,  behind  the  Villa 
Madama,  and   along  a  path  leading 
through  oak  woods,  and  about  }  m. 
farther  N.,  particularly  in  the  ravine 
which  opens  into  the  meadows  of  la 
Famesina,  now  used  as  a  military  exer- 

*  The  panorama  from  the  Villa  Mellini  has 
been  photographed  very  aucoeesfolly  by  Ur. 
Anderaon,  to  be  procured  at  Spitbover's. 
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cisin^  ground,  and  at  its  N.W.  ex- 
tremity. 

Villa  Pamphili'Doria,  entered  by  a 
grand  approach  about  ^  m.  beyond 
the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio  (open  to  the 
public  on  Mon.  and  Frid.  including 
carriages,  private  or  hired,  provided 
drawn  by  2  horses ;  on  Sund.  only  by 
special  permission  from  Prince  Doria), 
the  most  extensive  villa  on  this  side  of 
Rome,  the  grounds  exceeding  4  m.  in 
circuit.    It  was  presented  by  Innocent 
X.  to  Olimpia  Maidalchini,  the  wife  of 
his  brother,  in  1650,  and  was  arranged 
from  the  designs  of  Antinori  and  Al- 
gardi.     The  grounds  are  laid  out  in 
gardens,  avenues,  terraces,  and  planta- 
tions, among  which  the  lofty  pines, 
which    form    so   conspicuous    a  fea- 
ture in  all  views  of  Rome  on  this 
side,  add  considerably  to  the  beauty 
of  the  spot.    The  fountains  and  cas- 
cades are   in  the   fantastic  style  of 
the   1 7th    century.    The   Casino  was 
also  built  by  Algardi.     In  1849  the 
casino  and  the  grounds  of  the  villa 
were    occupied    by    the    republican 
troops  of  Garibaldi,  who  maintained 
his   position   here    for   many  weeks 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  French 
army.     The  advantages  of  the  situ- 
ation soon  made  it  essential  to  the 
success  of  General  Oudinot's  opera- 
tions that  the  Romans'  sl^ould  be  dis- 
lodged, and,  after  having  been  taken 
and  retaken  several  times,  the  casino 
and  its  grounds  were  finally  occupied 
by  the  French  troops.    Some  portions 
of  the  building  suffered  during  these 
operations,  but  have  since  been  com- 
pletely restored,  the  loss  falling  en- 
tirely on  the  owner.    During  the  fre- 
quent struggles  between  the  contend- 
ing armies  on  this  spot,  several  men 
fell  on  both  sides ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the    gardens,   fountains, 
statues,  and  other  edifices,  were  seri- 
ously injured.    From  the  side  of  the 
grounds    overlooking   St.  Peter's  we 
ave  a  better  view  perhaps  of  the  flank 
of  the  basilica  than  can  be  obtained 
from  any  other  place.     The  colum- 
baria and  tombs  discovered  in  these 
grounds  mark  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Via    Aurelia.     The    most    complete  | 


columbarium,  a  very  large  one,   and 
surrounded  by  several  smaller,  is  imme- 
diately behind  the  new  Chapel ;  it  also 
suffered  during  one  of  the  combats 
in  1849,  by  the  fall  of  its  walls;   it 
contains  some  hundred  urns,  but  few 
inscriptions ;  and  is  considerably  below 
the  surface.    Near  it  has  been  recently 
erected  a  semicircular  church  decorated 
with  ancient  Corinthian  columns  for  the 
use  of  the  family,  and  communicating 
with   the  casino   by  a  subterranean 
passage,   and  on  the  opposite  side  a 
Swiss  cottage  and  dairy;  the  former 
tenanted  during  May  and  June  by  the 
junior  members    of  the    fiunily.     A 
monument  to  the  French  who  fell  in 
the  sanguinary  struggles  about  the 
villa    has   been   raised,    at  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  great  avenues 
of  evergreen  oaks;   it  consists  of  an 
octagonal  temple,  having  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin  on  its  front,  covered  by  a 
canopy  supported  by  4  white  marble 
Doric  columns,  with   the   names    of 
several  of  the  dead  who  lie  beneath  in- 
scribed on  the  basement.  The  popular 
name  of  Belrespiro,  given  to  the  Villa 
Pamfili  by  the  Romans,   can  allude 
only  to  the  delightful  variety  of  its 
scenery,  not  to  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
as  the  park  is  uninhabitable  from  ma- 
laria in  July  and  August.    Nearer  the 
Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  the  villas  of  the 
Vascello,  Corsini,  and  of  the  Quattro 
Venti,  bieing  nearer  to  the  walls,  and 
exposed  to  the  fire  and  the  frequent 
sorties  of  the  besieged,  were  reduced 
to  an  irremediable  state  of  ruin.    The 
two  latter  have  been  since  purchased 
by  Prince  Doria,  and  a  part  of  their 
grounds  added  to  the  Villa  Pamfili, 
forming  a  new   approach  from   the 
Porta  ai  San  Pancrazio.    An  ancient 
paved  way  has  been  discovered  near 
the  Orangery   of  the  Villa   Pamfili. 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cross- 
road from  the  Via  Aurelia  to  the  Via 
VitelUa. 

The  Villa  Wolkcmki,  formerly  Pa- 
lombara,  on  the  Esqniline,  occupies, 
with  the  Villa  Massimo,  a  consider- 
able extent  between  the  two  roads 
leading  from  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
to  the  Basilicas  of  the  Lateran  and  of 
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Santa  Croce:  it  is  the  property  of 
the  Bussian  princely  family  of  Wol- 
kousky.  The  grounds  are  handsomely 
laid  out.  From  the  highest  point 
there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  Cam- 
pagna,  the  Alban  hills,  and  the  line 
of  the  Glaadian  Aqueduct,  which  car- 
ried its  waters  from  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore  to  the  Cselian.  A  curious  Colum- 
barium, consisting  of  3  chambers 
superposed,  has  been  opened  in   the 

grounds  of  this  Tilla,  near  the  aque- 
uct;  on  the  front  which  faced  the 
ancient  Via  Labicana  is  an  inscription 
in  fine  Koman  characters,  stating  it  to 
have  belonged  to  a  certain  T.  Claudius 
Vitalis,  an  architect,  and  erected  b^ 
Eutrchius,  one  of  the  same  trade ;  it 
is  of  brick,  and  supposed  to  date  fix>m 
the  lime  of  Nero.  The  terracotta 
sarcophagus  in  the  lower  chamber, 
with  bones,  is  of  a  much  later  period. 
Strangers  are  admitted  into  the  grounds 
with  a  permission  to  be  obtained  from 
the  agent  attiie  Eussian  embassy.  The 
Casino  is  a  mere  garden-house,  and 
devoid  of  interest. 


§  34.  Catacombs. 

A  review  of  the  Pagan  and  Christian 
monuments  of  Kome  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  brief  notice  of  those 
subterranean  excavations  which  served 
as  places  of  refuge  and  of  worship  to 
the  earliest  followers  of  our  mth 
during  the  persecutions  they  had  to 
suffer  under  the  predecessors  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  of  repose  after  death  to 
so  many  thousands,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity  to  the  6th  cent, 
of  our  era. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Catacomb,  now  generally 
applied  to  all  these  excavations;  it 
appears  to  have  been  first  employed  in 
the  7th  cent,  to  designate  a  limited 
space  or  vault  beneath  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Appian  Way,  ad 
CatacumbaSf  where  the  remains  of  St. 
Peter  and  St  Paul  were  deposited 
when  recovered  from  certain  Greeks 
who  were  carrying  them  off  by  stealth 
to  their  counti^.  Its  general  appli- 
cation,  however,   to    these    Christian 


sepulchres,  was  only  at  a  much  later 
period,  for  we  find  these  caverns  of 
Christian  resort  and  interment  uni- 
versally designated,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Martyrs  and  early  fathers  of  the 
Church,  as  Cemeteries,  or  Places  of 
Repose, 

The  Catacombs  are  distributed  in 
considerable  numbers — about  sixty  in 
all — in  every  direction  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city  ;  but  none  exist  with- 
in the  precincts  of  modem  Eome,  even 
inside  of  the  Aurelian  wall,  much  less 
of  the  more  ancient  precinct  of  Servius 
Tullius,  a  circumstance  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  strict  observance  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  12  Tables  which  forbade 
intramural  interment,  and  by  the 
secrecy  which  the  early  Christians 
were  compelled  to  observe,  in  resorting 
when  alive,  and  conveying  the  remains 
of  their  brethren  when  dead,  to  these 
places  of  retirement  and  repose. 

A  very  erroneous  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  these  subterranean  cemeteries 
has  been  long  entertained,  that  they 
were  originally  Arenarias^  or  sandpits, 
from  which  the  Bomans  extracted  that 
peculiar  variety  of  volcanic  ashes  called 
Arena  by  the  ancients  and  Pozzolana  by 
the  modems,  so  extensively  used  in  the 
composition  of  their  mortars.  A  more 
careful  examination  of  the  several 
catacombs  now  scarcely  permits  of 
attributing  any  portion  of  those  used  for 
interment  to  such  an  origin ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  renders  evident  that  they  were 
formed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
Christian  burial,  and  were  m  no  way 
connected  with  the  Arenariae,  except, 
when  lying  beneath  these  Pagan  ex- 
cavations, the  latter  were  converted 
into  passages  leading  to  them,  of 
which  we  shall  see  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample in  the  Catacombs  of  Sant' 
Agnese. 

In  order  to  understand  the  mode  of 
excavation  employed,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  inform  our  readers  how  the 
region  about  Rome  in  which  the  cata- 
combs are  situated  is  mineralogically 
constituted.  The  immediate  surface 
of  the  Campagna  consists  of  vol* 
canic  rocks,  and  in  the  part  which 
more  particularly  interests  us,  as  con- 
nected with  the  catacombs,  aud  on  the 
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1.  side  of  the  Tiber,  almost  exclusively 
80.  These  Tolcanic  rocks  are,  however, 
of  different  natures  and  ages ;  the  most 
ancient  a  rather  compact  conglomerate, 
called  tufa  Uthoide  by  the  local  writers, 
the  most  ancient  deposit  of  the  Latian 
volcanoes,  and  still  extensively  em- 
ployed as  building-stone ;  and  of  inco- 
herent dejections  of  ashes  and  scorise, 
which,  lying  on  the  former,  constitute, 
with  a  few  currents  of  solid  lava,  a  great 

Portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Campagna. 
t  is  in  the  second  deposit,  which  often 
solidified  from  having  been  deposited 
under  water,  called  tufa  granulare,  that 
nearly  all  the  Catacombs  have  been 
excavated,  its  dry  and  porous  nature 
rendering  it  eas^  of  bein^  hollowed  out 
into  galleries  without  artificial  support 
The  pozzolana  above  referred  to  gene- 
rally forms  insulated  deposits,  rarely 
of  considerable  extent,  in  the  tufa 
granulare.  These  volcanic  deposits 
constitute  a  series  of  low  hills  inter- 
sected by  valleys,  so  that  each  ceme- 
tery may  be  considered  as  an  insu- 
lated group,  never  crossing  the  inter- 
mediate depressions  or  ravines. 

The  Catacombs  consistof  an  immense 
net-work  of  subterranean  passages  or 
galleries,  generally  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  sometimes  tor- 
tuous, more  rarely  diverging  from  a 
centre,  as  may  be  seen  in  those  near  S. 
Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura.  These  galleries 
vary  in  length  and  height ;  in  general 
they  may  be  stated  to  be  8  ft.  high  by 
3  to  5  ft.  wide;  the  roof  is  either 
horizontal  or  slightly  vaulted,  and 
seldom  rec^uires  any  other  support  than 
its  sides  in  the  tufa  in  which  are 
exc-avated  the  sepulchral  loculi  or 
graves,  forming  tiers  above  each 
other.  These  graves  are  irregular 
in  size,  persons  of  all  ages  being 
interred  close  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
in  depth,  sometimes  being  destined  to 
contain  a  single  corpse,  in  other  cases 
two  or  three.  The  average  number  of 
graves  in  each  tier  is  about  5,  and  their 
length  8  ft.,  and  when  undisturbed  are 
found  closed  with  marble  slabs  or  tiles, 
on  which  inscriptions  and  Christian  em- 
blems are  often  cut  or  painted.  Besides 
these  loculi  confined  to  the  walls  of  the 
galleries,  wider  spaces  called  Arcosolia, 


consisting  of  an  arch  over  a  grave,  or 
a  sarcophagus  hollowed  in  the  tufa, 
are  frequent,  forming  a  kind  of  small 
apse  over  the  place  where  the  body 
was  deposited.  A  third  class,  in  theshape 
of  sepulchralchambers,  surrounded  with 
loculi  and  arcosolia,  occur  at  intervals, 
and  which  have  often  also  been  con- 
verted into  fiEumily  vaults  and  places  of 
worship :  to  these  the  name  of  Cubictda 
has  been  applied.  A  fourth  descrip- 
tion of  crypts  or  chapels  of  larger 
dimensions  were  destined  for  places 
of  meeting  and  worship. 

Very  exaggerated  notions  have  been 
entertained  as  to  the  horizontal  extent 
of  the  Catacombs,  even  to  supposing 
them  to  reach  as  far  as  Tivoli  on  one 
side  and  to  Ostia  on  the  other;  from 
the  most  accurate  surveys  made  of  late 
years,  it  is  now  certain  that  most  of 
them  form  insulated  systems  of  excava- 
tions, having  an  inconsiderable  lateral 
extent  and  seldom  communicating 
with  each  other.  About  sixty  have 
been  enumerated,  most  within  a  cir- 
cle of  3  m.  from  the  modern  walls, 
the  farthest  removed  being  that  of 
St.  Alexander,  about  6  m.  on  the  Via 
Nomentana. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  calcu- 
late the  number  of  bodies  deposited 
in  these  early  cemeteries  by  that 
of  graves  which  exist  within  a  given 
area  in  those  already  explored ;  but 
as  the  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
extent  of  galleries  in  each  is  very 
incomplete,  the  results  deduced  from 
such  calculations  are  unsatisfactory, 
amounting  to  little  better  than  guess- 
work. Padre  Marchi,  who  had  piud 
more  attention  to  Christian  archseology 
than  any  modern  author,  supposed  that 
each  cemetery  contains  100,000  graves, 
and,  there  being  sixty  in  all,  it  would 
follow  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  6th  cent., 
after  which  the  Christians  enjoyed 
unrestricted  liberty  of  worship  and  of 
interment  for  their  dead  above  ground, 
the  number  deposited  in  the  Catacombi 
would  amount  to  six  millions.*    As  to 

*  Sig.  Michele  di  Boesl  calcolatee  that  the 
galleries  of  the  Catacombs  in  the  imm^iH^i^tff 
vicinity  of  the  citj  occupy  a  length  of  957,800 
yards  (876,000  metres),  or  587  geographical 
miles— a  very  small  portion  only  of  which  has 
been  explored. 
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the  age  of  the  Cata<M>mb8,  some  date 
soon  uter  St  Peter's  martyrdom,  but  by 
fiir  the  greater  number  are  subsequent 
to  the  middle  of  the  second  cent. ;  they 
were  often  repaired  in  later  times,  when 
they  became  the  resort  of  penitents  and 
pilgrims  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
and  early  popes. 

Many  of  the  crypts  or  Cubicula, 
originidly  family  vaults,  were  sub- 
sequently converted  into  places  of  wor^ 
ship,  ana  may  be  considered  as  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Constantine :  it  was  only 
after  the  conversion  of  that  Emperor 
to  Christianity  that  its  rites  were  per- 
mitted to  be  celebrated  in  public,  but 
long  afterwards,  from  the  sanctity  of 
the  localities,  these  crypts  continued  to 
be  resorted  to  for  devotional  purposes. 

It  was  in  later  times  that  oratories 
and  churches  were  erected  over  the 
entrance  of  the  principal  cemeteries, 
with  more  convenient  means  of  access 
in  the  form  of  stairs.  Several  of  these 
churches  have  been  subsequently 
amongst  the  most  celebrated  in  and 
about  Rome.  St  Peter's  was  erected 
over  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican,  St. 
Paul's  over  that  of  Santa  Lucina,  San 
Lorenzo  over  those  of  S.  Hypolitus  and 
S.  Cyriaca,  and  the  beautiful  basilica  of 
S.  Agnese  over  the  catacomb  in  which 
that  virgin  martyr  was  interred. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the 
Christian  dead  were  deposited  in  Loculi, 
Arcosolia,  or  Cubicula,  a  few  were 
placed  in  marble  urns  decorated  with 
Christian  emblems ;  some  of  these 
sarcophagi  may  be  still  seen  m  situ, 
and  others  in  the  Christian  Museum  at 
the  Lateran,  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  latter 
were  in  the  churches  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Catacombs,  of  in  the  vestibules 
of  the  basilicas  subsequently  erected 
on  their  sites..> 

The  history  of  the  Christian  ceme- 
teries about  Rome  has  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  attention  of  late  years.  They 
were  for  the  first  time  most  thoroughly 
explored  by  a  Maltese  named  Bosio; 
his  researches  being  published  after  his 
death  in  a  ponderous  folio,*  which 
contains  a  detailed  description  of  most 

*  La  Roma  Sotteranea   di  Antonio  Bosio. 
1  Yol.  folio.    Roma,  1632. 


of  the  catacombs  then  known,  with 
a  few  ground-plans  and  copies  of  their 
paintings  and  inscriptions.  The  perusal 
of  this  work  will  well  repay  those 
interested  in  Christian  archeology. 
It  is  only,  however,  during  our  own 
times  that  this  branch  of  antiquarian 
research  has  been  resumed  in  a  really 
scientific* manner,  and  with  the  view  of 
connecting  the  early  Christian  paintings 
and  sculptures  with  the  history  and  cere- 
monies of  the  primitive  Church :  for  this 
we*  are  indebted  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  late  Father  Giuseppe  Marchi,  a 
learned  Jesuit,  the  most  accurate 
modem  interpreter  of  early  Christian 
archeology.  His  work*  is  a  model 
of  learning  and  diligent  research  ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  had 
prevented  his  following  it  up  as  was 
intended  with  a  description  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  inscriptions,  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  &c.,  which  exist  m 
the  Museums  of  the  Vatican,  of  the 
Lateran,  CoUegio  Romano,  &c.  A 
French  work  on  a  magnificent  scale 
has  been  since  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Academic  des  In- 
scriptions, and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  on  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  by  Mr.  Ferret ;  f  it  contains 
copies  of  many  of  the  inscriptions  puh- 
Ushed  by  Bosio,  and  of  the  most  re- 
markable paintings  discovered  in-them : 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  have 
been  too  artistically  worked  upon,  to 
give  them  a  degree  of  pre-Raphael-like 
beauty  which  does  not  exist  on  the 
originals,  thus  depriving  them  of  much 
of  their  primitive  interest  and  rude 
artistic  character.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  Padre  Marchi,  his  pupil  Cav. 
de'  Rossi  is  now  engaged,  under  the 
patrona^  of  Pius  IX.,  in  preparing  for 
publication  a  complete  collection  of  all 
the  Christian  inscriptions,  extending  to 
the  end  of  the  6th  cent,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  11,000.$    The  works  of 

*  Monmnenti  Primitivi  delle  Aril  Christiane, 
nella  Metropoli  del  diiriBtianismo.  designati  ed 
illuatrati.  In  4o.  Roma,  l844-<45.  The  work 
with  its  70  plates,  is  confined  to  the  topography 
and  architecture  of  the  catacombs. 

t  Les  Cataoombes  de  Rome,  par  Louis  Ferret. 
S  vols,  folio.    Paris,  1852, 1853. 

X  Inscriptiones  Christiansa  Urbls  Romae  seK 
prioribusaChristo  sieoalis  positai,  1  voL  fol.  of 
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Gerbet,  Craome,  Raonl  Rochette,  &c.,  in 
French,  of  Maitland  and  Macfarlane 
in  English,  are  compiled  from  Italian 
sources,  and  have  small  pretensions  to 
originality.  An  interesting,  and,  as  far 
as  its  limited  size  permitted,  a  useful 
little  work*  upon  the  Roman  Cata- 
combs has  been  published  by  the  Rev. 
Spencer  Northcote,  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  vho  has  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of  his  studies  during  a  prolonged 
residence  at  Rome;  his  book,  by. far 
the  best  abridgment  we  hare  seen  on 
the  Christian  cemeteries  round  the 
Eternal  City,  and  its  museums  of  early 
Christian  art,  will  prove  a  conve- 
nient manual  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  branch  of  archseo- 
logy. 

Avery  interesting  work  has  appeared 
on  the  Roman  Catacombs,  *'  Roma  Sot- 
teranea,  or  some  Account  of  the  Roman 
Catacombs,"  by  the  Revs.  J.  Spencer 
Northcote  and  R.  Brownlow  (London, 
1  vol.  8vo.,  1869),  in  which  the  visitor 
will  find  the  best  description  of  them 
in  our  language ;  although  it  purports 
to  be  the  abridgment  of  an  Italian  work, 
it  contains  much  ^neral  information 
on  the  early  Christian  Cemeteries,  and 
will  be  the  best  guide  to  our  country- 
men at  Rome  on  a  subject  now  attract- 

600  pp.,  1861,  to  be  procured  at  SpithSver's 
library.  Cav.  de'  lU^ssi  is  also  engaged  on  a  more 
general  work  upon  the  Catacombs,  under  the  title 
of  'Boma  Sotteranea  Cristiana,'  the  first  two 
Yolnmes  of  which  embrace  the  general  history 
of  the  Catacombs,  and  the  description  of  that  of 
S.  Gallixtus.  Cav.  de*  Rossi  also  publishes  a 
bimonthly  Journal  (Balletino  dell'  Arcbeologia 
Gri8tiana)ln  which  new  dlaooveries  in  the  Oita^ 
oombs  are  announced. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  paintings  at  present 
visible  in  the  Catacombs,  there  is  a  great  exagge- 
ration of  a  recent  English  authors  statement 
that  **  they  have  in  a  very  large  proportion  been 
renewed  in  the  eighth  and  ninlli  centuries,  ao- 
cordii^  to  the  fashion  and  ideas  of  that  period. 
Many  have  also  been  renewed  in  the  18th 
century."  Catalogue  of  a  series  of  Photographs 
Illustrative  of  the  Archseology  of  Borne :  Oxford, 
1867. 

*  The  Roman  Catacombs,  or  some  Account  of 
the  Burtal-plaoes  of  the  early  Christians  in  Rome, 
t^  the  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Northcote,  1  voL  12mo. 
2nd  edit.  London,  1859.  More  recently  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon,  of  Oriel  College,  has  inserted 
a  series  of  letters  on  the  early  Christian  Inscrip- 
tions and  Monuments  of  Rome  in  the '  Guardian ' 
newspaper  from  Aug.  to  Dec.  1860 ;  since  col- 
lected in  a  volume  entitled  'Letters  from  Rome 
to  Friends  in  England,'  1  vol.  l2mo.  1862. 


ing  so  much  and  well  deserved  atteiH 
tion. 

Cardinal  Wiseman's  Fabiola  contains 
much  usefld  information  on  the  Cata- 
combs, derived  chiefly  from  Marchi 
and  de'  Rossi,  mixed  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  fiction:  although  it  cannot 
serve  as  a  Guide,  the  elegant  style  of 
its  author,  and  his  extensive  know- 
ledge on  the  history  of  the  early 
Church,  will  render  its  perusal  interest- 
ing after  visiting  the  sacred  localities 
rererred  to  in  its  pages.  Connected  with 
the  Catacombs,  the  work  of  Father 
Garucci  now  in  progress  of  publication, 
on  the  minor  monuments,  utensils,  &c., 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  discovered 
for  the  most  part  in  these  cemeteries, 
will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  this 
department  of  antiquarian  research. 

The  catacombs  are  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of 
Rome,  assisted  by  a  Board  or  Com- 
mission of  Sacred  Archeology.  'Ex.- 
cept  for  those  of  St.  Sebastian,  which 
are  at  all  times  accessible,  a  special 
permission  to  visit  the  others  must  be 
obtained  at  the  Cardinal  Vicar's  office. 
No.  70,  in  the  Via  della  Scro&,  where 
it  is  always  very  obligingly  granted 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  His 
Eminence,  or  it  may  be  obtained 
through  the  managers  of  Piale's  or  Spit- 
hovers  Libraries.  These  permissions  are 
generally  issued  for  the  Catacombs  of 
S.  Agnese,  S.  Callisto,  and  SS.  Nereo 
and  Achilleo,  the  two  latter  being  situ- 
ted  near  each  other.  The  custodes 
will  in  general  procure  the  necessary 
lights,  fbr  which  a  gratuity  will  be 
expected. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the  Cata- 
combs we  shall  now  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  most  remarkable  in 
their  topographical  order,  entering 
more  into  detail  on  those  best  worth 
the  stranger's  notice,  as  we  pass  in  re- 
view the  several  localities. 

Commencing  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber:  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
rises  a  ridge  of  hills,  the  Monti  Parioli, 
which  extend  to  the  river  near  the 
Ponte  Molle,  being  the  prolongation  of 
the  Pincian ;  it  is  chiefly  eompraed 
of  a  freshwater  deposit,  in  which  have 
been  excavated  several  cemeteries ;  the 
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most  remarkable  are  those  of  Pope  St  1 
Julius  before  reaching  the  Casino  di 
Papa  Giolio,  and  &rther  on  of  St  Va- 
lentinas.    There  are  some  paintings  in 
the  latter,  a  Virgin  and  Cfhild,  and  a 
representation  of  the  Cross,  but  dating 
probably  from  as  late  as  the  12th  cent 
On  the  opposite  side  of  this  hill  are 
the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Gianntus  and  Ba- 
siUa,    Ermetes   and   Pamphilus,   and 
farther  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Salaria  those  of  SS.  Priscilla  and  Bri- 
^da ;  in  the  first  of  these  is  one  of 
the  longest  subterranean  galleries  yet 
discovered,  and  in  the  last,  to  which 
the  entrance  is  from  a  villa,  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits,  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 
a  very  curious  circular  chapel,  and  a 
Cubiculum  decorated  with  mosaics — 
of  rare  occurrence  in  the  catacombs — 
representing  Daniel  in  the  lions^  den, 
and  the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus.    At 
a  short  distance  outside   the   Porta 
Salara,  beyond  the  Villa  Albani,  and 
entered  from  the  Ciampi  and  Carcano 
Vineyards,  is  the  Cemetery  of  Sta. 
Felicita  or  S.  Antonio;  it  has  3  tiers 
of  galleries  much  dilapidated.    Not  a 
trace  remains  of  the  co.  over  it  men- 
tioned   by  William    of  Malmesbury. 
The  Cemetery  of  Sa  Thraso  and  Sa- 
tuminus,  which  opens  from  the  Villa 
Oorgolanti,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  and  a  short  way  fiirther  on,  is 
▼ery  extensive,  but  of  difficult  access. 
It  contains  numerous  chambers,  with 
the  usual  painted  subjects.    In  one  is 
an  inscription,  **  Dormitio  Silvestri  " — 
the  sleeping-plaoe  of  Silvester.    The 
last  catacomb  of  any  interest  on  the 
Via  Salara  is  that  of  Santa  PriacUla^ 
near  the  descent  towards  the  Anio— 
the  entrance  from  the  fiirm  buildings 
of  the  Vigna  Belloni,  near  the  high- 
road :    in    one    of  its    chapels   is   a 
painting  of  a  bishop  seated,  giving  a 
veil  to  a  female,  whilst  others  surround 
her,  amongst  whom  one  holds  a  child 
in  her  arms,  supposed  to  be  Santa  Pris- 
cilla, with  one  of  her  daughters,  Praz- 
edes  or  Pudentiana,  converted  by  St 
Pius,  or  Santa  Domitilla,  by  St.  Cle- 
ment; and  on  the  vault  over  a  grave, 
a  group  of  a  female  with  a  child,  in 
which  the  partisans  of  early  Mariolatry 
see  the  Virgin  and  infant  Christ,  which 


they  believe  to  date  fh>m  the  2nd  cen- 
tury ;  if  so  it  would  be  the  most  ancient 
known  representation  of  the  Mother 
of  our  Saviour.  The  space  which 
lies  between  the  Via  Salara  and  Via 
Nomentana  is  rich  in  sepulchral  exca- 
vations, the  soil,  a  friable  volcanic  tn&, 
being  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  On 
the  Via  Nomentana,  outside  the  Porta 
Pia,  and  in  the  precincts  of  the  Villa 
Patrizzi,  is  the  small  Catacomb  of  S. 
Nicomedus,  and  at  1  i  m.  from  the  gate 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
early  Christian  cemeterie^-^ 

The  Catacombs  of  Saint  Agnese,  The 
entrance  is  from  a  vineyard  on  the  1., 
about  ^  m.  beyond  the  beautiful 
basilica  of  the  same  name.  The 
cemetery  of  S.  Agnese  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  ^ood  preserva- 
tion, for  the  many  paintings  contuned 
in  its  crypts,  for  its  places  of  worship, 
and  for  its  connection  with  an  exten- 
sive arenaria,  which  forms  a  part  of  it; 
there  are  two  tiers  of  galleries,  the 
uppermost  the  most  ancient  Descend- 
ing the  stairs,  which  probably  date 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  gallery  of  considerable 
height,  the  walls  of  which  are  hollowed 
out  into  locuii^  all  of  which  have  been 
long  rifled  of  their  contents.  The 
visitor  will  remark  the  unequal  size  of 
these  graves-- that  several  are  much 
deeper  than  others,  when  destined  to 
contain  side  by  side  more  corpses  than 
one.  Near  some  may  be  yet  seen  the 
impression  of  the  glass  vessel  attached 
to  the  wall  of  the  grave,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  the  blood  of 
a  martyr.  At  a  short  distance.-from  the 
entrance  is  a  rudely-scratched  inscrip- 
tion, on  the  mortar  closing  of  a  grave, 
to  a  certain  Abundantia  and  Turbantia, 
with  the  names  of  the  Consuls  of  the 
year  a.d.  336,  thus  fixing  the  age  of 
this  part  of  the  cemetery.  About  100 
yds.  fiarther  on  is  the  first  cubiculum 
of  any  importance.  It  contains  several 
graves,  and,  near  the  entrance  from  the 
gallery,  a  Sedia^  or  arm-chair,  cut  in  the 
rock.  This  chamber  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  cate- 
chumens, the  seat  being  that  of  the  in- 
structing priest  or  deacon.     Not  far 
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A,  A.  Galtelfy  of  Cemetery. 

3,  G.  Gubknila,  or  Sepulchral  Chapek,  openiog 

out  of  it,l 
d,  (2,  d.  Arcosolia,  or  Altar  Sarcopliagi. 

from  this  is  a  chamber  for  female  cate* 
chumens,  devoid  of  all  kind  of  orna- 
ment, bat  haying  a  seat  on  each  side  of 
the  door,  it  bein^  the  rale  amongst  the 
primitive  Christians  that  there  should 
always  be  two  priests  or  instructors,  or 
a  priest  and  a  deaconess,  present  in  as- 
semblies of  females.  Proceeding  far- 
ther, we  enter  a  cubicolum  with  a 
vaulted  roof;  the  altar,  as  usual,  is  in  an 
arcosolium,*  near  which  in  one  of  the 
corners  is  a  credence  table,  cut  out  of 
the  tufa  rock.  The  whole  of  this  chapel 
is  covered  with  stucco,  on  which  are 
paintings  of  Moses  taking  off  his 
sandals  before  ascending  to  the 
Mount,  and  his  striking  the  rock ;  and 
over  an  arcosolium  on  the  rt.,  the 
Good  Shepherd,  with  Daniel  in  the 
Lions'  Den  on  one  side,  and  the  Three 
Children  in  the  fiery  Furnace  on  the 
other.  From  here  turning  into  the 
neighbouring  gallery,  we  find  a  cubi- 
culum,  the  paintings  on  which  are 
well  preserved.  Over  the  arcosolium 
facing   the  entrance    we   see    Christ 

*  From  Arcvz  and  Soliwn^  a  sarcophagus  cut 
in  the  rock.  The  prototype  of  the  arched 
Gothic  reccsa-tombs  in  our  early  English 
churches. 


g,  jr.  Ordhiary  Gravea,  or  LocuU. 

e,  e.  Seats  for  Priests  or  Instmcion. 

/,  i.  Prqjecting  Ledge  formovable  PalntiiigB. 


between  six  of  the  Apostles,  the  latter 
without  nimbi  round  the  head.  The 
roof  is  divided  into  compartments  in 
which  are  painted  Jonad  under  the 
arbour,  Moses  striking  the  rock,  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  an  Orante  or  female  with 
uplifted  arms  in  the  act  of  adoration, 
with  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  representations  of  fhiits 
and  fiowers,  &c.  There  is  also  in  this 
chamber  a  small  credence-table.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  recesses  in 
this  catacomb  is  that  known  by  the 
name  of  Cathedral  or  Basilica;  it  is 
not  far  from  the  entrance,  but  in  the 
lower  tier  of  galleries;  it  consists  of 
3  divisions ;  the  most  remote,  the  Pres* 
bytery,  contains  the  episcopal  chair, 
having  low  seats  on  each  side  for  the 
priests.  From  the  damp  nature  of  the 
rock  here,  there  are  no  paintings  on 
the  walls  or  vault,  but  on  a  projecting 
eomice  are  supposed  to  have  stood 
moveable  pictures  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacred  rites,  and  two  niches, 
possibly  for  small  statues,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gallery  a  smaller 
cubiculum,  also  with  columns,  dividing 
it  into  2  portions ;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  destined  for  females,  whilst  the 
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male  -portion  of  the  congregation  re- 
sorted to  the  larger  basilica.  The 
visitor  who  can  afford  time  will  do 
well  before  leaving  this  catacomb  to 
examine  the  arenaricB  or  pits  from 
which  pozzolana  was  extracted  before 
the  excavation  of  the  cemetery.  They 
are  at  its  farthest  extremity,  nearly 
under  where  the  basilica  of  S.  Agnese 
stands,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  large 
gloomy  caverns,  very  different  in  form 
from  the  sepulchral  galleries.  They 
appear  to  have  been  made  use  of  as 
a  vestibule  to  the  latter,  as  stairs  lead 
from  them  into  the  sepulchral  gal- 
leries, and  a  deep  excavated  shaft, 
by  which  the  corpses  were  probably 
lowered  to  their  last  resting  places.  It 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  work  like 
this  to  describe  even  a  tenth  part  of 
the  particularities  of  this  cemetery; 
but  there  is  one  which  no  visitor 
ought  to  omit  to  see.  Frotn  a  painting  in 
it,  it  is  generally  known  as  the  crypt  or 
chapel  of  the  Virgin ;  it  is  in  the  lower 
tier  of  galleries,  and  not  far  from  the 
entrance  to  the  catacomb;  it  consists 
of  a  square  cubiculum  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  preceded  by  an 
oblong  vestibule ;  at  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity is  an  altar  under  an  arcoso- 
liam,  over  which  is  a  painting — which 
unfortunately  has  been  mutilated  by  a 
grave  being  cut  through  it  in  more 
recent  times — of  a  female  with  out- 
stretched arms,  as  an  Orante  or  in  the 
attitude  of  praying,  with  a  boy  in  front, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Vir^n  and 
the  youthful  Saviour ;  whilst  on 
either  side  is  the  labarum  or  mono- 
gram of  Constantine,  which  shows 
that  it  is  at  least  not  older  than  the 
4th  cent.  The  absence  of  the  aureola 
of  glory,  or  nimbus,  would  indicate 
that  it  was  anterior  to  the  middle  of 
the  5th  cent.,  when  that  ornament  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  introduced.  On 
the  arch  above  is  a  figure  of  our  Saviour 
with  others  in  adoration  on  either  side. 
In  the  lowest  tier  of  galleries,  and  not 
far  from  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  is 
a  well-preserved  chamber,  called  the 
Baptistery :  from  a  spring  running 
through  it,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  the  baptismal  rites ;  in  its 
comers  are  rude  imitations  of  c^umns, 


cut  in  the  tufa  rock,  and  on  one  side  a 
deep  niche,  probably  to  contain  the  sa- 
cred vessels ;  the  roof  beingcovered  with 
stalactite,  idl  the  paintings  have  been 
lost.  In  passing  through  the  sepulchral 
galleries  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
most  of  the  graves  had  been  opened, 
there  are  several  still  intact,  some  of 
which  bear  inscriptions  either  cut  on  the 
slabs  of  marble,  or  painted  on  the  tiles, 
by  which  they  are  closed ;  on  some  are 
roughly  scratched,  upon  the  closing 
cement.  Christian  emblems;  amongst 
others,  rude  representations  of  a 
palm-branch,  supposed  to  mark  the 
resting-place  of  those  who  suffered 
martyrdom ;  on  others,  impressions  of 
coins,  more  rarely  of  glass  vases,  and 
often  names.  The  visitor  will  also  re- 
mark  that  the  namerous  chambers  used 
for  worship  are  for  the  most  part  in 
pairs  in  this  cemetery,  that  is,  that  two 
open  opposite  to  each  other,  out  of  the 
sepulchral  gallery,  as  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  in  which  A  represents 
this  gallery ;  B  C  the  altar  cubicula ;  d 
the  arcosolia  behind  the  altars ;  e  e  seats 
for  instructors  or  priests  cut  in  the  tufa  ; 
/  /  ledges  near  the  entrance,  on  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  move- 
able paintings ;  g  g  loculi  or  graves  cut 
subsequently  in  the  walls  of  the  cubi- 
culum. The  smaller  cubiculum  C  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destined  for 
females.  No  inscription  has  been  found 
in  this  cemetery  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  end  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
3rd  and  4th ;  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  used  at  a  later  period. 

Resuming  our  topographical  survey, 
about  4  m.  beyond  S.  Agnese,  and  close 
to  the  Via  Nomentana,  is  that  of  S. 
Alessandro,  over  which  has  been  dis- 
covered of  late  years  the  basilica  dedi- 
cated to  that  pontiff  of  the  2nd  cent., 
and  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in 
our  excursions  from  Rome.  On  each 
side  of  the  Via  Tiburtina,  and  before 
reaching  the  Anio,  are  several  ceme- 
teries, especially  near  the  basilica  of 
San  Lorenzo,  which  is  placed  over 
that  of  Santa  Cyriaca :  the  late  exca- 
vations behind  this  ch.  for  enlarging* 
the   adjoining    Cemetery    have    laic^ 
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open  several  of  its  sepulchral  gal- 
leries. On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  is  the  Cat.  of  St.  Hypolitus. 
The  most  remarkable  cemeteries  on 
the  Via  Labicana,  which  follows,  are 
those  of  S.  Castnlus,  1  m.  outside  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  of  SS.  Peter  and  Mar- 
cellinus,  and  of  St.  Helena,  noticed  in 
our  description  of  the  tomb  of  that 
empress  (p.  82)  at  Torre  ;Pignattara. 
The  catacomb  of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcel- 
linns  is  remarkable  for  some  of  its 
paintings — an  Agape,  or  Lore  Feast ; 
the  Virgin  receiying  the  Offerings  of 
two  of  the  Magi ;  Christ  between  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and  below,  4  saints 
buried  here — Petrus  (not  the  Apostle), 
Gorgonius,  Marcellinus,  and  Tibur- 
tins,  and  four  streams  issuing  from  be- 
neath a  mound,  on  which  stands 
the  mystic  lamb ;  over  one  is  written 
the  word  jobdas;  the  entrance  to 
this  cemetery  is  from  the  ch.,  that 
of  S.  Helena  from  the  Vigna  del 
Orande,  a  little  farther  on.  The 
yicinity  of  the  Via  Latina  is  rich 
in  catacombs;  1  m.  beyond  the  Au- 
relian  wall  is  that  of  Santa  Eugenia ; 
and  at  the  2nd  milestone  beyond  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  where  the  ancient 
road  is  intersected  by  the  modem  one 
to  Albano,  is  the  cemetery  of  i  Santi 
QuattrOf  on  the  1.,  near  the  recent 
excayations  which  have  led,  amongst 
other  discoveries,  to  that  of  the  basihca 
of  St.  Stephen,  erected  by  St.  Leo  I.  in 
the  5th  cent.  The  other  catacombs  on 
the  Via  Latina  are  those  of  Apronianus, 
Gordianns,  Tertullinus,  &c.  But  of 
all  the  roads  leading  out  of  Rome  there 
is  none  near  which  we  meet  with  more 
interesting  Christian  excavations  than 
along  the.  V  ia  Appia,  and  its  neighbour- 
ing embranchment  the  Via  Ardeatina, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  those 
of  S.  Callixtus  and  S.  Pretextatus  on  the 
former,  and  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus 
on  the  latter,  and  which  now,  being 
easy  of  access,  can  be  visited  with 
great  &cility. 

The  Catacombs  of  S»  CaUixtus,  which 
have  acquired  an  historical  interest 
from  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  some  of  the 
early  popes,  are  situated  beneath  that 


triangular  space  which  separates  the  Via 
Appia  from  the  Via  Ardeatina  or  Strada 
della  Madonna  del  Divino  Amore,  and 
which  in  classical  time  was  occupied  by 
the  Campus  of  the  Divus  Rediculus,  and 
at  present  by  the  Vigna  Amendola ;  the 
entrance  to  them  is  near  where  stood  the 
second  Milliarium  on  the  Via  Appia,  and 
is  easily  found  by  a  marble  tablet  hav- 
ing the  name  engraved  over  the  door 
leading  into  the  vineyard.  The  Ceme- 
tery of  S.  Callixtus,  long  confounded 
with  that  beneath  the  basilica  of  St. 
Sebastian,  appears  to  be  distinct  from 
the  latter ;  it  is  very  extensive  and  has 
been  only  partially  examined;  its  most 
curious  portions  being  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  entrance.  As  this 
catacomb  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  frequently  visited,  we  have  an- 
nexed a  ground-plan  of  its  very  im- 
portant portion.  Descending  by  a 
flight  of  ancient  steps  (A),  which  date 
from  a  period  subsequent  to  Constan- 
tine,  and  near  which  stood  a  ch.,  in 
which  Pope  Damasus  and  his  family 
were  buned  (some  fragments  of  the 
walls  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring 
fBLrm-buildings),  we  arrive  in  a  kind 
of  open  space  or  vestibule  (B)  sur- 
rounded with  loculi  or  graves,  and  re- 
markable for  the  numerous  inscriptions 
(a  a)  scratched  on  its  stuccoed  walls 
by  devotees  and  pilgrims  who  had 
come  here  to  visit  the  resting-places  of 
the  saints  whose  remains  lay  in  the 
neighbouring  chambers.  They  consist 
chiefly  in  invocations  to  these  saints  and 
martyrs,  mostly  written  in  a  very  bar- 
barous style.  From  here,  after  passing 
a  sepulchral  cubiculum  (F),  a  narrow 
gallery  brings  us  to  the  sepulchral 
Chamber  (C)  of  the  Popes,  in  which 
were  deposited,  as  shown  by  their 
inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  (bbb  6), 
the  bodies  of  Eutychianus,  a.d.  275; 
of  Anterus,  a.d.  235;  of  Fabianus, 
A.D.  236  ;  and  of  Lucius,  a.d.  232.  To 
the  names  of  the  two  latter  are  added 
the  designations  of  epis  and  martyr. 
Some  of  the  graves  remain  without 
inscriptions ;  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  S.  Urbanus,  a.d.  223,  lay  in  one 
of  them,  as  well  as  S.  Sixtus,  martyr- 
ized in  the  neighbouring  cemetery  of 
Pretextatas.   At  the  end  of  this  ci7pt  is 
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■nppased  to  liKve  b«en  lud  Pope  S.  Six- 
tog  II.,  who  Buffered  martyrdom  under 
Valerian  (jld.  S5B),  Where  stood  the 
»ltar  (a)  is  au  Inscription  composed  by 
Pope  Damasug,  who  died  in  a.d.  SS4, 
engraTcd  in  the  peculiar  beanti Ail  abn- 
Tscten  vhich  ire  see  in  the  numerous 
imcriptions  set  up  in  the  difFerent  cata- 
«ombi  1^  that  pontiff;  it  is  InterestiDg 
u  alluding  to  the  popes  buried  here, 
ending  with  a  wish  to  be  laid  near  them 
himself,  bnl  which,  in  bis  humility  and 
reapeet,  he  dared  not  asinre  to  :— 


Round  this  cubiculum  are  frs^ent* 
of  torse  marble  columaB,  with  £!orinth- 
ian  capiUlB,  the  base  of  one  served 
probably  to  support  a  credence- tablet 
and  fragments  of  a  sarcophagus  of  a 
later  period.  Openmg  out  of  the  cu- 
biculum of  the  popes,  we  reach  by  a 
narrow  passage  a  larger  orynt  (G)  of 
an  irregular  form,  called  the  Cnbi- 
culnm  of  St.  Ocecilia,  in  which,  imder 
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a  wide  arcosolium,  is  a  sarcophagus  (a) 
cut  in  the  tu&,  in  which  the  body  of 
that  saint  was  deposited  by  Urbanus, 
«  after  her  martyrdom,  and  which  it  is 
known  was  removed  by  that  general 
plunderer  of  the  catacombs,  Paschal  I., 
to  her  ch.  in  the  Trastevere,  where  it 
now  lies  under  the  beautiful  statue  by 
Stefano  Mademo,    On  the  side  of  this 
arcosolium  are  some  curious  paintings — 
one  of  our  Saviour,  in  a  circular  recess 
(6),  the  head  surrounded  by  a  nimbus, 
where  burned  a  lamp  at  the  tomb  of  the 
martyr ;  on  the  adjoining  wall  (o)  a  full- 
length  figure  of  St.  Urbanus  with  his 
name,  and  above,  of  a  Roman  lady  in 
rich  attire,  most  probably  intended  to 
represent  St.  Csecilia.     These  paint- 
ings are  now  supposed  not  to  be  an- 
terior to  the  7th  centy.    From  here  we 
may  explore  numerous  long  galleries : 
out  of  that  marked  E  E  in  the  plan  open 
several  cubicuia  (FF),  interesting  for 
their  paintings,    chiefly  referable    to 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  the  fish 
being  the    principal   emblem   of  the 
latter.    In  one  of  these  crypts  is  a 
painting   of  four  male    figures  with 
uplifted  hands,' each  with  their  names, 
placed  over  an  arcosolium ;  in  another 
are   representations  of  peacocks,  the 
emblems  of  immortality;  in  a  third, 
Moses    striking    the    rock,    and    as- 
cending to  the  Mount;  in  a  fourth, 
a    Grave-digger    (^Fossor)    surrounded 
with  the  implements  of  his  trade ;  in  a 
fifth,    the  Grood  Shepherd,  with  the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic  taking  up  his 
bed ;  in  a  sixth,  a  Banquet  of  7  persons, 
supposed  to  be  the  seven  disciples  allud- 
ed to  in  the  21st  chap,  of  the  Gospel  of 
S.  John.     These  paintings,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  Catacomb,  are 
referred  to  the  last  half  of  the  3rd  cent. 
In  a  more  distant  cubiculum  is  a  mas- 
sive cover  of  a  sarcophagus  in  marble, 
with  sculptures  at  the  angles  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  sitting  under  a  palm- 
tree,  on  which  stands  a  cock :  the  urn 
.to  which  it  belonged  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, but  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained the  body  of  Pope  Melchiades 
(a.d.  313) ;  the  cover  is  roofed-shaped, 
not  unlike  one  lately  discovered  in 
the  painted  tomb  at  the  second  mile 
on  the  Via  Latina.    In  thb  cubiculum 


is  a   low    seat  or   bench,    with  two 
higher  ones,  destined  probably  for  cate- 
chumens and   their   instructors.      In 
a  seventh  is  a  deep  altar  recess  sur- 
mounted by  an  arch  with  rude  mo- 
saics, a  branchof  artof  rare  occurrence 
in  the  catacombs.    Recently  in  another 
crypt  have  been  discovered  three  large 
sarcophagi  in  marble,  containing  the 
bodies,   which   have   been    preserved 
under  glass.    The  urns  are  of  a  good 
period  of  Christian  art,  probably  of  the 
4th    cent.    One    with   masks  at    the 
angles  of  the  cover  has  a  bas-relief  of 
a  female  in  adoration  (Orante),  with  a 
venerable    bearded   figure    on    either 
side;    in  this  group  some  archseolo- 
gists  pretend  to  recognise  the  Virgin 
with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.     The  second 
urn  has  a  figure  of  the  Good   Shep- 
herd, with  the  wave  ornamentation  of 
the  pagan  sarcophagi  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  cent.:  the  space  for  the  name  of 
the  deceased  haa  never  been  filled  up. 
On  the  third  sarcophagus  are  early 
Christian  reliefs  of  the  often-repeated 
subjects — the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus, 
Adam  and  Eve  and  the  serpent,  the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic.      The   last 
chambers  we  shall  notice  are  a  large 
circular  one   without  any  paintings, 
out  of  which  open  4  cubicuia  filled  with 
graves — it  is  generally  known  as  the 
Rotonda ;  and  not  far  from  it  one  that 
contains  a  curious  memorial  of  Pope 
Damasus,  a  long  inscription  in  verse 
in  honour  of  S.  Eusebius,  but  which  is 
the  more  interesting  as   having^  the 
name  of    the  person  who    cut  it  in 
two  vertical   lines,  a  certain  Furins 
Dyonisius  Filocalus ;  it  is  engraved  on 
a  slab  of  marble  which  had  served  at 
an  earlier  period  for  a  very  different 
purpose,    a    laudatory    inscription  to 
Caracalla  by  M.  Asinius  Sabinianus. 
The   inscription    of  Pope    Damasus 
is   curious  from  its  reference  to  the 
Heresy  of  Heraclius,    during    which 
Eusebius,  who  is  designated  simply  as 
Sector,  became  a  voluntary  exile,  re- 
tiring to  Sicily,  where  he  died.    In 
the  part  'of  the  cemetery    nearest  to 
the  Via  Appia,  and  which  formed  a 
separate  one  in  earlier  times,  and  the 
examination  of  which  genendly  con- 
cludes the  visitor's  tour  over  the  Cft- 
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tacomb  of  S.  Callixtus,  is  the  Chapel 
or  Ciibicalum  of  St.  Cornelius:  it 
is  in  the  form  of  a  square  chamber, 
having  over  what  constituted  the 
altar  a  wide  grave  or  hculus,  from 
which  the  body  of  the  saint  was 
removed  to  Germany.  This  pope,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent., 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
Fragments  of  an  inscription,  with  the 

letters  ne and liys 

MABTTR,  were  discovered  near  the  sur- 
face during  the  first  excavations  here, 
and  at  a  later  period,  built  into  an 
adjoining  wall,  the  fragment  wanting 
to  complete  it  as  now  seen — Cornelius 
Martyr  Ep.     On  the  side  walls  are 
rude  paintings  of  SS.  Cornelius  and 
Cyprian:    the    latter   saint   was    not 
buried  here,  but  his  feast  was  cele- 
brated on  the  same  da^.    Before  the 
cubiculum  is  a  short  pillar,  on  which 
stood  a  lamp  that  was  kept  constantly 
burning  before  the  shrine,  the  oil  from 
which  was  sent  as  a  most  precious  gift, 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  sovereigns,  as 
we  see  in  the  list  of  the  relics  bestowed 
by  St.  Gregory  on  Theodolinda,  and  be- 
queathed by  her  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Monza  {Hcmdhookfor  N.  Italy),  where  it 
is  designated  as  Ex  Oleo  Sancti  Come,lii, 
On  the  adjoining  wall  are  rude  paint- 
ings of  S.  Sixtus,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  this  cemetery  in  a.d.  128, 
and  a  mutilated  Damasian  inscription. 
Before  leaving  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Cornelius,  the  visitor  will  do  well  to 
examine  two  chambers  beyond  the  Al- 
tar of  the  Martyr,  in  one  of  which  are 
paintings  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and 
other  early  Christian  emblems ;   and 
afterwards  to  descend  into  the  lower 
tier  of  galleries  by  the  fine  stairs,  which 
traverse  3  tiers  of  these  subterranean 
passages.    In  the  lower  or  fourth  story 
are  several  undisturbed  loculi:  on  the 
marble  slab  closing  one  is  the  name  of 
Bufina  in  Greek  letters,  and  on  another 
a  Greek  Cross  beneath  the  name  of  the 
occupant.    It  is  probable  that  the  paint- 
ings in  th6  upper  part  of  this  Cata- 
comb date  from  the  2nd  centy. ;  those 
at  a  lower  level  being  of  a  later  period, 
it  being  the  custom  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians to  commence  their  excavations 
near  the  surface,  and  to  extend  them 


downward  as  the  upper  galleries  be- 
came filled  with  corpses. 

The  cemetery  of  S.  Callixtus  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  consists  of  two 
higher  tiers  of  galleries,  with  three 
intermediate  lower  ones  or  entresols: 
they  are  in  general  fiat  on  the  roof, 
and  several  are  lighted  by  vertical 
shafts  or  /umtnana,  narrowing  towards 
the  surface,  and  funnel-shaped  down- 
wards, one  illuminating  at  the  same 
time  two  or  more  crypts.  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  ancient  times  one  of 
those  most  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  and 
to  have  been  considered  with  very  par- 
ticular devotion  b^  the  early  Christians. 
Amongst  these  pilgrims,  two  from  the 
diocese  of  Salzburg  have  left  ;a  very 
interesting  diary  of  their  visit  to  this 
catacomb  in  the  8th  centy.,  which  has 
guided  Cav.  de'  Rossi  in  his  curious 
researches  on  the  sepulchres  of  the 
early  popes. 

In  the  Vigna  N.  of  that  in  which 
is  situated  the  opening  to  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Callixtus,  Cav.  de'  Rossi  has  re- 
discovered in  1867  another  historical 
Catacomb,  that  of  Santa  Balbina,  which 
will  probably  afford  many  interesting 
relics.  No  excavations  have  been  yet 
undertaken  in  it. 

On  the  opposite  side   of  the  Via 
Appia,  from  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Cal- 
lixtus, in  the   vin^ard   behind    the 
Casale  dei  Pupazzt,  is  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  Catacomb  of  Pretextatns, 
I  the  2nd  great  Christian  cemetery  on 
the  Appian ;  it  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, forming  the  ].  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Urbano,  and 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Martyrs,  under   the  names   of  Pre- 
textatus  and    Januarins,   as  that   of 
Callixtus,  of  S.  Callisti  ad  Sextnm. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  little  examined, 
but  it  offers  the  unique  example  of  a 
large  square  crypt,  covered  with  some 
of  the  finest  early  Christian  paintings 
and  arabesques,  representing  foliage 
and  birds,  and  consists  of  brick,  with 
a  large  luminare  at  the  intersection  of 
its  arches.     From  some  inscriptions  it 
appears  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  4th 
centy.,  and  to  have  contained  the  re- 
mains  of   SS.    Januarius,    Agapetus, 
and  Felicissimus,  deacons  of  Pope  S. 
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Sextiu,  who  suffered  martyrdom  here 
in  A.D.  162.  In  later  times  2  churches 
dedicated  to  SS.  Tiburtius,  Valerian, 
and  Maximus,  companions  in  martyr- 
dom of  Sta.  Csecilia,  were  built  oyer  it. 
Excavations  are  now  progressing  with 
every  prospect  of  interestingdiscoveries 
being  made.  In  another  part  of  this 
catacomb,  but  which  appears  entirely 
distinct,  and  separated  from  the  Chris- 
tian portion,  some  Mithraic  paintings 
and  inscriptions  exist  over  3  of  its 
arcosolia.  These  paintings  have  been 
the  objectof  much  controversy  amongst 
writers  on  Christian  archaeology. 

The  3rd  great  Christian  cemetery  on 
the  Via  Appia  is  that  of  the  CataoombSy 
properly  so  called,  under  the  church 
of  S.  Sebastian. 

Beyond  the  catacomb  of  Pretextatus, 
but  separated  from  it  by  a  cross-road 
that  leads  from  the  Appian  to  the  ch. 
of  Sant*  Urbano,  is  the  Vigna  Ran- 
danini,  in  which  was  discovered  in 
1859  a  Jewish  subterranean  cemetery. 
The  entrance  to  this  Vigna  is  nearly 
opposite  to  the  ch.  of  S.  ^bastian. 

Jewish  Catacomb. — There  are  2  open- 
ings by  which  access  can  be  had  to 
this  cemetery ;  the  principal  one,  abut- 
ting to  the  road  leading  to  S.  Urbano, 
consists  of  an  oblong  atrium;  the 
other  by  aflight  of  steps  from  near  the 
Casale  of  the  Vigna.  The  first  is  to 
be  preferred.  Here  we  descend  into 
an  oblong  jchamber  open  to  the  sky, 
but  originally  vaulted  over,  the  floor 
being  of  white  and  black  mosaic,  the 
walls  in  cpus  reticulabum*  but  subse- 
quently cased  over,  and  arcosolia 
pierced  or  built  in  it.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  chamber 
formed  a  part  of  a  pagan  dwelling, 
added  by  the  Jews  to  their  'cemetery 
at  a  time  when  this  mode  of  interment 
was  no  longer  forbidden  by  the  Roman 
authorities.  From  this  atrium,  in  which 

*  This  species  of  oonstractioD,  described  by 
Vitruvius,  ooDsLsts  of  a  facing,  on  an  ordinary 
stone  or  brick  wall,  formed  of  prisms  of  volcanic 
tuft,  arranged  obliquely  so  as  to  resemble  a 
net- work.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  use  fh)m 
the  time  of  I^Ua,  and  to  have  been  used  until 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  It  resembles  vertically  the 
modem  pavement  of  the  city,  the  prisms  being 
generally  of  tufiE^  seldom  of  lava  as  in  the  latter. 


remains  of  a  richly-decorated  marble 
sarcophagus,   with    Jewish   symbols, 
were  found,  and  several  graves  sunk  in 
the  floor,  a  door  opens  into  the  purely 
subterranean  portion  of  the  eatacomby 
by  a  square  chamber,  in  which  are 
remains  of   a  well,    and  of  several 
graves  and  sarcophagi    sunk   in  the 
floor.     From  this  a  low  door  leads 
into  one  of  the  principal  galleries,  out 
of  which  open  6  square  chambers  or 
cubicula,  one  of  which  is  very  remark- 
able fW>m  the  paintings  of  the  seven- 
branched  candelabrum  on  the  roof  and 
walls,  and  for  a  large  white  marble 
sarcophagus  sunk  beneath  the  floors 
the  bas-relieis  and  other  sculptures  on 
which  were  gilt.     This  sarcophagus 
resembles  in  its  style  those  of  the  4th 
centy.  Along  the  gallery  are  nnmerous 
loculi  or  graveS)  some  with  the  seven- 
branched  candelabrum  scratched  on  the 
mortar  with  which  they  are  dosed.  A 
lateral  passage  leads  to  several  other 
square  chambers,  and  to  a  large  irre- 
gular open  space,  which  has  all   the 
appearance   of  a   real    arenaria,    or 
sandpit,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cata- 
comb of  S.  Agnese.    A  tortuous  passage 
forms  the  continuation  of  the  principal 
gallery,  beyond  which  are  several  of 
those  graves  called  Cocim  by  Rabbinical 
writers.    They  are  sunk  in  the  floor  of 
the  gallery,  and  at  right  angles  with  its 
direction.    These  cocim  consist,  like 
those  in  the  atrium  at  the  entrance,  of 
several  tiers  of  cells  placed  one  above 
the  other,  each  capable  of  holding  a 
corpse.  Fartheron  still  is  a  very  curious 
double  cubiculum,  remarkable  for  the 
piintings  on  the  roof  and  walls   of 
human  figures,  a  female  with  a  cornu- 
copia, a  winged  Victory  with  a  palm 
or  wreath,  genii,  symbolsof  the  seasons, 
birds,  fruit,  a  caduoeus,  &c.,  but  with- 
out a  trace  of  Jewish  emblems.    Near 
here  is  the  minor  entrance  to  the  cata- 
comb, which  opens  towards  the  Via 
Appia,  near  the  Casale  of  the  Vincjrard. 
It  IS  preceded  by  an  oblong  atrium, 
round  which  are   raised   benches  or 
seats,  probably  for  the  persons  who 
attended  the  dead  to  their  last  resting- 
places. 

The  inscriptions  on   marble  slabs 
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that  have  been  dificoyered  amount  to 
nearly  200.  Not  oue  of  a  Pagan  or 
Christian  character  has  been  hitherto 
met  with:  about  t^o- thirds  are  in 
Greek  letters,  although  generally  ex- 
pressing Latin  words ;  the  remainder 
in  Latin.  When  they  refer  to  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  deceased,  it  is  always 
to  functionaries  of  the  synagogue, 
such  as  rulers  (apxo^^')>  scribes  {yptt/x- 
fjLaT€is\  &c. ;  and  many  proper  names 
unmistakably  Hebraic,  as  all  the  em- 
blems are — the  seven-branched  candel- 
abrum, the  lulab,  &c.  Not  a  single 
trace  of  the  Hebrew  character  has  yet 
turned  up ;  only  one  gives  a  clue  to  a 
date,  and  this  of  the  Consulate  of 
Avienus  in  a.d.  502.  From  the  vast 
quantity  of  marble  fragments,  it  is 
evident  that  this  catacomb  had  been 
rifled  qf  its  valuable  contents,  and  at 
repeated  periods.  Most  of  the  inscrip- 
tions were  displaced:  they  are  now 
fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  galleries  near 
the  places  where  they  were  dug  up. 

The  absence  of  every  Christian 
emblem,  the  numerous  representations 
of  undoubted  Hebrew  symbols  met  with, 
and  the  designation  of  the  offices  in 
the  synagogue,  show  that  this  ceme- 
tery belonged  exclusivelv  to  the  Jews, 
who  we  luiow .  inhabited  in  consider- 
able numbers  the  nearest .  quarter  of 
Rome  about  the  Porta  Capena  and  the 
Valley  of  Egeria,  as  noticed  by  Juvenal 
in  speaking  of  the  journey  with  his 
friend  Umbricius : — 

Nunc  sacrl  fontls  Nemiu,  et  delubra  locantnr 
Jadei8.--Sat.  iii. 

A  small  Hebrew  Catacomb  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  Vigna  Ci^ 
marray  behind  the  ch.  of  St.  Sebastian, 
in  the  angular  space  between  the  Via 
Ardeatina  and  the  road  leading  to  it 
from  opposite  the  Circus  of  Maxentius. 
It  is  probably  more  ancient  than  that 
of  the  Vi^a  Randanini.  The  inscrip- 
tions, which  are  in  Greek  characters, 
are  all  relative  to  officers  in  the  syna- 
gogue, the  emblems  purely  Jewish. 

The  only  other  Jewish  cemetery  dis- 
covered about  Rome  was  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  outside  the  Porta  Portese :  it 
was  explored  by  Bosio,  but  all  trace  of 
it  has  been  lost.    It  was  also  near  a 


Hebrew  quarter,  the  Jews  during  the 
first  two  centuries  of  our  era  having 
inhabited  the  Transtiberine  quarter  of 
the  Eternal  City. 

In  another  part  of  the  Vigna  Ran- 
danini, a  large  Pagan  Columbarium 
has  been  opened;  it  resembles  other 
sepulchral  monuments  of  this  class. 
From  the  inscriptions  found  over  the 
cinerary  urns,  it  dates  from  the  early 
period  of  the  Empire — the  most  in- 
teresting belonging  to  Liberti  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Junii  Silani,  a  celebrated 
senatorial  family. 

Not  far  from  the  modem  entrance 
to  this  Catacomb  has  been  discovered 
the  entrance  to  a  smaller  one,  which 
appears  to  be  entirely  detached  from 
it.  It  is  excavated  in  the  declivity  of 
a  rising  ground,  preceded  by  a  hand- 
some atrium  or  vestibule  in  Opus 
Lateritium,  and  which  Cav.  de'  Rossi 
supposes  to  have  beea  the  original 
Cemetery  of  Domitilla.  It  opens  into 
a  gallery  having  chambers  on  either 
side,  in  which  were  originally  sepul- 
chral urns,  all  of  which  have  dis- 
appeared, and  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  paintings  in  an  excellent  style,  re- 
presenting  urns,  foliage,  and  human 
figures,  in  the  style  of  those  dis- 
covered in  the  Villa  of  Livia  on  the 
Via  Flaminia.  There  are  few  Loculi 
excavated  in  the  walls.  The  same 
learned  authority  supposes  this  portion 
of  the  cemetery  to  be  of  a  very  early 
period ;  Cav.  de  Rossi  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  earliest  mode  of 
Christian  burial  was  in  sarcopha^^  placed 
in  detached  chambers,  as  in  the  Jewish 
cemetery,  and  that  the  Loculi  or 
narrow  niches  cut  in  the  tufit  rock 
were  of  a  later  time.  Adjoining  the 
Atrium  is  a  smaller  chamber  over  a 
well-mouth,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
large  edifice  in  tufa  construction  lead- 
ing to  galleries  pierced  with  the  ordi- 
nary Loculi  of  the  3rd  centy.  It  is 
probable  that  the  vestibule  of  the 
cemetery  of  Domitilla  was  a  schola 
or  place  of  meeting  used  during  the 
sepulchral  ceremonies. 

Catacombs  of  Saints  Nereus  and 
AchilleuSf  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  those  of  St.  Callixtus,  on  the  rt.  of 
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the  Via  Ardeatina,  the  entrance  being 
close  to  the  farm-buildings  of  Tor 
Marancia,  where  stood  in  Imperial 
times  a  rich  Roman  villa,  probably  of 
Flavia  Domitilla,  who  liyed  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus;  during  the  ex- 
cavation of  which  in  1827  by  the 
Duchess  of  Chablais  several  works 
of  art  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum 
were  discovered  here.  The  most  ancient 
part  of  this  cemetery  appears  to  date 
from  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  to  have 
contained  the  remains  of  SS.  Nereus  and 
AchiUeus,  and  of  Petronilla,  a  Roman 
lady  of  the  family  of  the  Aurelii,  by 
some  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been 
a  child  of  St.  Peter's,  from  his  desig- 
nating her  as  his  daughter  in  piety. 
Flavia  Domitilla,  who  opened  this 
cemetery,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  daughter  or  niece  of  Flavins 
Clemens,  the  first  member  of  the 
Imperial  family  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. Domitilla  afterwards  retired 
to  the  island  of  Ponza,  but  returned 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  bringing 
with  her  the  remains  of  her  servants 
Nereus  and  Achilleus,  which  she  depo- 
sited  here.  Such  is  the  account  given 
by  ecclesiastical  writers ;  if  true,  this 
would  be  the  most  ancient  Christian 
cemetery  about  Rome,  and  which  is 
in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  good 
style  of  its  paintings,  and  of  the 
masonry  of  the  vestibule  in  the  best 
form  of  Roman  brickwork.  It  con- 
sists of  two  principal  tiers  of  gal- 
leries with  as  many  lower  and  inter- 
mediate ones,  a  great  part  of  which  date 
from  the  2nd  cent  The  entrance  is  from 
a  handsome  vestibule  lately  erected,  in 
which  we  see  some  Christian  inscrip- 
tions, and  a  marble  sarcophagus  found  in 
a  cemetery  on  the  surface.  From  here 
we  descend  by  a  wide  flight  of  steps 
into  the  galleries  of  the  upper  tier. 
These  stairs  are  ancient,  and  the 
frequent  walling  of  the  galleries,  many 
parts  of  which  were  widened  subse- 
quently to  their  original  excavation,  is 
attributed  to  Pope  John  I.  in  the  6th 
cent.,  in  order  to  render  the  entrance 
more  easy  to  the  numerous  devotees 
who  resorted  to  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs. Near  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is 
a  chamber  ornamented  with  Christian 


emblems  and  arabesque  ornaments,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  Santa  Petronilla 
was  interred.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  cemetery  is  a  very  large  Lumi- 
naret  which  served  to  light  one  of  the 
extensive  sepulchral  chambers  on  the 
lower  tier,  the  floor  of  which  is  paved 
with  marble  slabs.  Near  to  here  was 
discovered  a  curious  inscription  to  a 
certain  Quintus  Cornelius,  who  was  Pre- 
fect of  Rome,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius ;  it  is  in  handsome  letters, 
but  appears  never  to  have  been  used 
for  its  intended  purpose,  perhaps  from 
containing  some  errors  of  Latin ;  it 
was  subsequently  employed  to  close  a 
Christian  grave.  It  would  be  beyond 
our  limits  to  notice  even  a  tithe  of  the 
interesting  objects  here ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  only  point  to  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable.  On  the  lower  tier  a 
circular  chapel,  or  rather  two  semicir- 
cular apses,  with  a  narrow  intermediate 
gallery,  on  one  of  which  is  a  painting 
of  Christ,  represented  as  a  young  man 
in  the  midst  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  On 
tlie  floor  is  a  vessel  containing  scrolls 
of  papyri ;  the  seated  figure  on  the  rt. 
of  the  Saviour  is  considered  to  be  St. 
Paul,  that  on  the  1.  St.  Peter.  In  the 
opposite  apse  is  a  representation  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  In  another  chamber  is 
an  inscription  to  a  certain  M.  A.  Resti- 
tutus,  and  to  his  family  fidetUiims  m 
dominot  and  in  which  the  cnbiculnm 
is  designated  as  an  Hypogeum,  In 
a  third  a  representation  of  Orpheus, 
one  of  the  few  Pagan  personages  in- 
troduced into  the  Christian  paintings, 
as  symbolical  of  the  charm  of  the 
word  of  God  over  barbarous  nations. 
The  painting  of  Elijah  ascending  to 
heaven  from  his  chariot  is  not  unlike 
the  bas-relief  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Lateran  Museum,  but,  by  a  strange 
oversight  of  the  artist,  Mercury  is 
represented  at  the  horses'  heads,  which 
can  be  best  explained  by  his  having 
copied  a  pagan  design.  At  each  cor- 
ner of  this  chamber  are  pilasters  cut 
out  in  the  tufa,  covered  with  stucco, 
which  had  been  painted;  the  painting 
on  the  vault  has  been  supposed  by  Bosio 
and  others  to  represent  Christ.  Not  fiir 
from  here,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  gal- 
lery over  an  ordinary  grave,  is  a  curious 
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representation  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
to  whom  4  of  the  Wise  Men  are  bearing 

Sifts,  2  on  each  side :  it  is  supposed  to 
ate  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  if  so, 
to  be  the  most  ancient  representation 
of  the  Mother  of  Christ;  much  im- 
portance has  therefore  been  attached 
to  this  painting  by  the  advocates  of 
early  Mariolatry.  The  reader  will  re- 
mark that  4  Magi  are  here  repre- 
sented, contrary  to  the  generally  sup- 
posed number  3 ;  but  as  we  have  seen 
m  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran,  the 
number  differs  in  the  early  Christian 
paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  although 
that  of  3  *  is  the  most  general.  The 
visitor  will  observe  how  frequently 
Greek  inscriptions  occur  in  this  cata- 
comb, and,  what  is  singular,  the  fre- 
quent employment  of  Greek  letters  in 
the  spelling  Latin  words.  The  ceme- 
tery of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus  was 
very  carefully  examined  by  Bosio,  who 
spent  a  long  time  in  it,  and  who,  having 
lost  his  way  in  its  labyrihths,  describes 
the  precautions  he  took  to  avoid  a  repe- 
tition of  such  an  occurrence.  In  some 
of  the  chambers  may  be  still  seen  his 
name  written  on  the  walls,  as  well  as 
that  of  d'Agincourt,  who  was  also  an 
indefatigable  explorer  of  the  Roman 
cemeteries.  These  Catacombs  are  ex- 
cavated in  the  most  recent  volcanic 
deposits  of  the  Campagna,  which  here 
is  very  abundant  hi  crystals  of  de- 
composed leucite.  In  some  parts  of 
the  lower  galleries  may  be  seen  pro- 
jections of  the  older  red  lithoid  tufa, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

The  estate  of  Tor  Marancia  having 
been  purchased  by  the  late  Mgr.  F.  X. 
de  Mirode,  extensive  excavations  were 
begun  in  spring,  1874,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Commendatore  de'  Rossi,  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  celebrated 
Basilica  of  SS.  Petronilla,  Nereus,  and 
Achilleus.  The  subterranean  church 
is  built  at  a  level  corresponding  to  the 
first  and  second  storeys  of  the  Cata- 
combs of  Domitilla  :  its  size  being 
equal  to  that  of  the  Constantinian 
Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mura, 

*  The  earliest  written  authority  for  this 
number  is  8.  Leo  the  Great,  In  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century,  although  earlier  GhrisUau  sculp- 
tures rq[>reeont  2, 3,  and  4. 


As  shown  in  the  following  plan,  it 
consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
separated  from  it  by  4  columns  on  each 
side  of  cipoUino  and  African  marble. 
The  entrance  from  the  narthex  to 
the  nave  is  ornamented  with  a  couple 
of  columns.  The  side  doors,  marked 
AA'A",  lead  to  the  galleries  of  the  sur- 
rounding cemetery  of  Domitilla.  The 
Prsesby  terium  was  enclosed  by  a  marble 
railing  or  transenna,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  can  still  be  traced.  In 
the  apse,  and  behind  the  altar,  of 
which  no  trace  remains,  stood  the 
marble  episcopal  chair,  removed  by 
Leo  III.,  m  the  eighth  cent.,  to  the  ch. 
of  S.  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  from  which  S.  Gregory 
the  Great  read  his  28th  homily.  Near 
the  niche,  marked  B»  a  curious  graffito 
is  preserved  on  the  wall,  representing  a 
priest,  dressed  with  the  oasulaf  in  the 
act  of  preaching  to  the  people — a 
record  of  S.  Gregory's  sermon. 

The  floor  of  the  nave  and  aisles  covers 
an  interesting  set  of  tombs,  some  of 
them  belonging  to  the  galleries  of  the 
pre-existing  cemetery,  walled  up  and 
destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  ch.,  and  some  others  of 
posterior  date.  One  of  the  tombs,  be- 
longing to  the  earlier  set,  bears  the 
date  A.D.  390,  and  a  second  in  the  floor 
of  the  presbyterium,  the  date  12th  of 
May,  395,  from  which  circumstance  we 
are  enabled  to  fix  the  date  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  church  between  390 
and  395,  under  the  Pontificate  of 
Siricius. 

Among  the  inscriptions  discovered  in 
the  ruins,  two  are  particularly  interest- 
ing for  their  historical  value.  One  is 
the  well-known  eulogium  of  Pope 
Damasus,  in  Latin  verses,  in  honour  of 
the  saints  burie^  in  the  ch.  The  other 
contains  the  letters  .  .  rvm  .  .  orvm, 
which  must  be  completed  SepulcKVM. 
FlavioRYUf  as  Domitilla,  the  owner  of 
the  villa  above,  and  the  founder  of  the 
cemetery,  belonged  to  the  Flavian 
family.  (See  De*  Rossi's  Bull.  Di  Arch. 
Crist.  Seconda  Serie.  Anno  V.,  n. 
I.,  n.)  On  the  23rd  of  December  1874, 
a  fresco  was  discovered  representing  a 
Christian  matron,  having  the  name 
YENEBANDA,  and  thcfigurc  of  S.  Petro- 
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Plan  op  the  Basilica  op  S.  Pbteohilla. 


nilla  receiving  her.  In  February  1875, 
excavations  made  in  the  galleries  ad- 
joining the  basilica,  brooffnt  to  light  a 
Greek  inscription,  in  fine  letters  of  the 
earliest  period  of  Christian  epigraphy, 
commemorating  Flaoivs  Sabinus  and  his 
sister  TUianOy  members  of  the  Imperial 
Flavian  family.  But  the  most  interest- 
ing discovery  resulting  from  these  ex- 
cavations has  been  that  of  a  column, 
such  as  in  the  ancient  rite  were  used  to 


support  the  tabernacle  of  the  altar.  On 
its  surface  is  a  basso-rilievo,  of  the  style 
of  the  4th  cent,  representing  the  execu- 
tion of  a  martyr,  who,  with  his  bands 
bound  behind  his  back,  and  tied  to  a 
pole  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  surmounted 
by  a  triumphal  crown,  is  about  to  be 
slain  by  a  soldier  with  upraised  sword. 
Over  the  head  of  the  martyr  is  the  in- 
scription AdLLEVS.  A  fragment  of  the 
fellow-column  has  been  found,  which 
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endentl  J  represented  the  martyrdom  of 
Nereus,  the  companion  of  Achilleus. 
^  In  the  space  between  the  Via  Ardea- 
tina  and  the  Via  Ostiensis  are  numerous 
Christian  excavations :  the  two  most  re- 
markable, of  Sta.  Lucina,  or,  according 
to  De'  Rossi,  of  Sta.  Commodilla,  over 
which  stands  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  where  the  remains  of  the  apostle 
were  deposited  after  his  martynlom; 
farther  on,  near  the  Ponticello  di  S. 
PaolOy  is  another  cemetery ;  and  still 
farther  that  of  SS.  Zenojand  Anastasius 
ad  Aquas  Salvias,  over  which  are  the 
churches  of  le  Tre  Fontane,  noticed 
in  our  description  of  those  edifices. 

There  are  few  of  the  catacombs  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  of  much  in- 
terest for  their  extent,  their  monuments, 
or  associations,  if  we  except  those  of  the 
Vatican.  This  was  owing  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  population  in  the  Transti- 
berine  district  in  ancient  times ;  and  to 
the  geological  nature  of  the  soil,  com- 
posed of  marine  marls,  sands,  and 
gravel,  much  less  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  excavation  and  of  interment 
than  the  light,  jiorous,  and  consistent 
volcanic  tufa  which  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  Campagna  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  On  the  rt.  side  of 
the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  modern  Porta  Por- 
tese,  is  the  Cemetery  of  St-  Pontianus, 
excavated  for  the  most  part  in  the 
gravel-beds ;  it  is  chiefly  remarkable 
as  containing  what  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  Christian  baptistery,  n:om  a 
stream  of  water  runnine  through  it, 
the  channel  of  which  Had  been  di- 
verted into  a  reservoir  to  form  a 
font.  Behind  the  latter  is  painted  on 
the  wall  a  cross  with  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  two  candlesticks.  On  the 
arch  over  the  font  is  a  representation 
of  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan,  pro- 
bably of  the  6th  centy.  The  ceme- 
tery of  Abden  and  Sennen  appears  to 
form  a  portion  of  that  of  Pontianus ; 
those  of  St.  Julius,  and  of  Santa 
Generosa,  on  the  same  road,  are  dis- 
tinct excavations.  Farther  on,  and 
high  above  the  road,  and  here  in  the 
volcanic  tufa,  is  the  cemetery  of  Santa 
Passera,  of  inconsiderable-  extent ;  be- 
yond the  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  the 
[Some,] 


ancient  Porta  Aurelia,  stands  the 
church  of  S.  Pancrazio  (p.  201) ;  over 
the  cemetery  of  Calepodius,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  Via  Aurelia,  a  few 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  new  en- 
trance to  the  Villa  Pamfili-Doria,  that 
of  S.  Agata.  '  It  is  well  known  liiat  a 
cemetery  existed  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  the  Vatican,  which  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  the  place  where 
St.  Peter's  remains  were  deposited  after 
his  crucifixion  on  the  neighbouring 
height  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  and 
over  which  Constantine  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  cent,  erected  the 
basilica  in  his  honour  which  has  since 
become  the  most  magnificent  edifice  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  Jcemetery 
of  the  Vatican  is  over  a  more  an- 
cient one,  the  latter  offering  an  almost 
unique  example  of  being  excavated  in 
the  marly  strata;  it  must  therefore 
have  been  of  very  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent. On  the  Via  Triumphalis,  near 
the  Monte  Mario,  there  are  some  se- 
pulchral excavations,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  are  Christian. 

Descending  along  the  Tiber,  and 
near  the  5th  mile  on  the  ancient  Via 
Campana,  in  the  Monte  delle  Piche,  is 
a  small  catacomb  of  some  interest, 
beneath  the  site  of  the  Sacred  Wood 
of  the  Fratres  Arvales.  It  bore  the 
name  of  Sancta  Generosa  ad  Sextum 
PhiUppif  and  has  some  celebrity  as  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  Martyrs  Sim- 
plicius,  Fondanus,  and  Beatnx,  who ' 
suffered  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  by 
being  hurled  from  the  Pons  Lapideus. 
In  one  of  the  vaults  is  a  painting  of  our 
Saviour,  giving  the  benediction  in  the 
Greek  manner,  surrounded  by  Saints ; 
it  may  date  from  the  fith  or  7th  cen- 
tury. 

§  35.  Plan  for  yisiting  the  Sights 
OF  Rome  in  8  Days,  according  to 
Local  Arrangement. 

To  furnish  to  the  traveller  a  greater 
facility  for  exploring  the  Mirabilia  of 
Rome,  we  shall  conclude  our  descrip- 
tion of  them  by  arranging  the  differ- 
ent objects  in  topographical  order. 
We  have  already  aUuded  to  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  work  written  on  this 
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plan,  and  pointed  out  the  objections 
to  the  attempt  to  lionize  Rome  in  a 
given  nuinber  of  days,  on  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  certain  guide- 
books. Upon  these  points  the  tra- 
veller will  no  donbt  form  his  own 
judgment  independently  of  books.  By 
describing  the  monuments  of  Rome 
on  a  classified  system,  we  have  en- 
abled him  to  select  those  that  may 
most  interest  him;  and  by  now  sup- 
plying a  topographical  index,  he 
will  be  able  to  portion  them  off  into 
districts,  and  visit  them  according  to 
his  own  convenience,  and  to  the  time 
at  his  disposal. 

I.  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Capitol, 

Porta  del  Popolo  and  Piazza. 

Obelisk. 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo. 

Hospital  of  S.  Glacoma 

Ch.  of  a  Carlo  in  Como. 

Pal.  RuspoU. 

Ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Ludna. 

Pal.  Chigi. 

Piazza  Colonna  and  the  Antonine  Column  (Col. 

of  Marcus  Aurelius). 
Carta  Innocenziina. 
Obelisk. 

Temple  of  Neptune  (Cnstooi'house). 
PaL  Sctarra. 
Ch.  of  S.  Ignazio. 
Collegio  Komano. 
Ch.  ofS.  Marcello. 
Ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata. 
Pal.  Doria, 
Pal.  Bonaparte. 
Piazza  and  Pal.  di  Yenezia, 
PaL  Torlonia. 
Ch.  of  S.  Marco. 
Tomb  of  Bibulus. 
Tomb  of  the  Ciaudian  Family. 
Pal.  Altieri, 
Ch.  of  11  Gesh. 


II,  The  Capitol  to  the  Zateran, 

Capitoline  HUl. 

Piazza.  . 

Fountahi. 

Palace  of  Senator. 

View  l^m  the.Towerk 

Pal.  of  the  Conservators. 

Gallery  of  Pictures. 

Museum. 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  dl  Ara  CoelJ. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Capltolinns. 

Tarpeian  Rock. 

Mamertine  Prisons. 

Roman  Fonun. 

Tabularium. 

Milliarium  Aureum. 

Clivus  Capitoliuus. 


Ancient  Rostra. 

Temple  of  Saturn. 

Temple  of  Vespasian. 

Temple  of  Concoixl. 

Arch  of  Septimins  Severqs. 

Column  of  Phocas. 

Basilica  Julia. 

Forum  of  Julius  C«sar. 

Academy  of  St  Luke. 

Ch,  of  S.  Martiaa, 

Basilica  iEmilia  (Ch.  of  S.  Adriano). 

Temple  of  Minerva  CampensiB. 

Rostra  Julia. 

Ch.  of&Teodoro, 

Via  Sacra. 

Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 

Tonple  of  Remus  (Ch.  of  S.  Oosma  e  Damiano). 

Basilica  of  Onistantine. 

Ch.  of  S.  Franoesca  Romana, 

Arch  of  Titus. 

Palatine  Hill. 

Palace  of  the  CeBSarg, 

VUlfiBalaUQa. 

Temple  of  Venoa  and  Rome* 

Coliseum. 

Meta  Sudans. ' 

Arch  of  Constantine. 

CiBUaD  HiU. 

Ch.  of  S.  Gregorio. 

Ch.  and  Convent  of  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 

Arch  of  Dolabella. 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  della  N&vioeUa. 

Villa  Mattel. 

Ch.  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo. 

Ch.  ofiSantlQuattro. 

Ch.ofS.  Ciemoite. 


III.  The  Zateran  to  the  QtUrinah 

Villa  Massimo. 

Obelisk  oSthe  Lateran. 

Basilica  of  the  Lateran. 

Baptistery. 

Lateran  Palace  and  Museums. 

Scala  Santa. 

Gate  of  &  Giovanni. 

Porta  Asinaria, 

Basilica  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerosalemme. 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid. 

Ampbit^eatnun  CaiMireneo. 

Porta  Maggiore. 

Aqueducts. 

Tomb  of  the  Baker  Eurysaoes. 

Tei^ple  of  Minerva  Medica. 

Columbarium  of  Luouq  Armntiua. 

Trophies  of  Marius. 

Ch.ofS.  Blbiana. 

Pbrta  S.  Lorenzo. 

Basilica  of  &  Loreaiso 

ArchofGallienus. 

Ch.  of  a  Antonio  Abate. 

Ch.ofS.Pra8sede. 

Basilica  of  &  Maria  Maggiore. 

Obelisk. 

Ch.  offi.Pudentiana. 

Ch.  of  S.  Martino  dt  Monti. 

Ch.  of  8.  Pletro  in  Vinooll. 

Vicus  Scelen^is. 

Baths  of  Titos. 
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Sette  Sale. 

Tor  de'  Contl. 

Forum  TranBitorlnm. 

Forum  of  Augustus. 

Temple  of  Mars  XJipar. 

Forum  of  Tr^au. 

Tri^an's  Column. 

Cb.  of  S.  Maria  di  Loreto. 

Colonna  Palace  and  Gardens. 

Temple  of  the  Sun. 

Ch.  ofSS.  Apostoli. 

PaL  Odescalch. 

PaL  Mati-Papazurri  SavorelU. 


lY.  ITie  Quirinal  to  the  Mauaolevm 
of  Augustus, 

Quirinal  Palace  and  Gardens. 

Monte  Cavallo  and  Obelisk. 

Fountain. 

PaL  della  Consulta. 

Pal.  Bospigliosi. 

Baths  of  Constantlne. 

Ch.  of  Silvestro. 

Ch.  of  SS.  Domeniieo  e'Si^to. 

Ch.  of  S.  Agata  de'  GoU. 

Torre  delle  MUlzie. 

Ch.  ofS.  Vitale. 

Ch.  of  S.  Andrea  al  Qoirinale. 

Fontana  de'  Termini. 

Cb.  of  San  Bernardo. 

Baths  of  Diocletian. 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  degll  Angeli. 

Praetorian  Camp. 

Cb.  of  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria. 

Sta.  Susanna. 

Porta  Pia. 

Columbarium  of  the  Yigna  dl  Lozzano. 

Ch.  of  S.  Agnese  Aiori  le  Mara. 

Ch.  ofS.Costanza. 

Porta  &dara. 

Villa  Albani. 

Agger  of  Servius  Tullius. 

Gardens  of  Sallust  hi  the  Yigna  Barberini. 

Villa  Ludovlsl. 

Fontana  del  Tritone. 

Cb.  of  Cappuocini. 

Pal.  Barberini. 

Fontana  di  Trevi. 

Cb.  of  8.  Maria  a  Trevi  (Crodfera). 

Cb.  of  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte. 

Propaganda  Collie. 

Piazza  dl  Spagna  and  the  Barcaoda  Fountain. 

Cb.  of  la  Trinita  de'  MonU. 

Obelisk. 

Houses  of  the  Zuocheri  and  of  Poussin. 

Villa  Medici  (Academy  of  France). 

Pincian  HllL 

Public  Walks  on  Mont«  Pinclo. 

Porta  Piuciana. 

VUla  Boighese. 


y.  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  to  the 
Veldbrum, 


Mausoleum  of  Angostns. 

Hospitals  of  S.  Giacomo  and  S.  Eocco. 


Pal.  Borghese. 
IPal.  diFirenze. 
Pantheon. 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva. 
Biblioteca  Casanatense. 
Pal.  Lante. 

University  (La  Sapienza). 
Pal.  Madama. 
Pal,  Giustinianl. 
Cb.  of  S.  Luigi  da'  Francesi. 
Ch.  of  S.  Agostino. 
Angelica  Library. 
Pal.  Altemps. 

House  of  Raphael  (Via  de'  Coronari>. 
Pal.  Qociapord.  »■ 
Pal.  Nicolini. 

Ch.  OfS.  Maria  in  ValHcella. 
Pal.  Turd. 
S.  Maria  della  Pace. 
PaL  Montevecdiio. 
Ch.  of  S.  Maria  dell'  Anima. 
Fountains. 
Obelisk. 
Pal.  PamfiU. 
Ch.  of  S.  Agnese. 
Pal.  Brasch. 
Statue  of  Pasqufai 
PaL  Massimo. 

Ch.  of  S.  Andrea  delle  Valle. 
Theatre  of  Pompey. 
PaL  Vldoni. 
Pal.  Mattd. 
Pal.  di  Caserta. 
Fountain  of  the  Tartaraghe. 
Pal.  Costagnti. 
Portico  of  Octavia. 
Ch.  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria. 
Theatre  of  Marcelius. 
PaL  Orsini. 

Ghetto  (Jews'  quarter). 
PaL  Cend. 
Theatre  of  Balbus. 
Forum  OUtoriura. 
Ch.  of  8.  Nlccol^  kk  Gtocere  (Tes^le  of  Jqao 

Sospita,  &c.) 
Hospital  of  the  Consolazione. 
!  Tarpeian  Rock. 


VI.  27ie  Velabrum  to  the  Fabridan 
Bridge, 

Forum  Boarium. 

Arch  of  Janus. 

Arch  of  Septimius  Sevems. 

Cb.  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro. 

Cloaca  Maxima  and  Acqna  Argentina. 

Vigna  Nusiner  (Walls  of  Romulus  and  Palace 

of  the  Caesars). 
Cb.  of  Sta.  Anastasia. 
Circus  Maximus. 
Baths  of  CanuAlla. 
Cb.  of  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo. 
Tomb  of  the  Sciplos. 
Columbaria  in  llie  Vigna  Codini,  &c. 
Arch  of  Drusus. 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano. 

Columbarium  of  the  Freedmen  of  Augustus. 
Columbarium  of  the  Ldbertl  of  Livia. 
Basilica  of  8.  Sebastiano. 
Catacombs. 
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;  SECTION  II. 

EXCFESIONS  IN  THE  ENVIEONS 
OF  BOMB. 


PA6B 
KttOBa.     ....  466 

411,447 

ta 409 

lionga 424 

ao 433 

458 

ittUone       .    .     .    .407 

tulara 471 

.Palis 403 

muse 463 

3Dli 409 

am  .  ' .     .    .    .    .486 
.......  485 

sla 436 

.  ^J»    .     .     .     .    •.     .489 
\n1Ibb 432 

7     Jdano 46t 

e^lfty^Do 506 

tadnpo 408 

.  teiino  ' 409 

^lArdone  ....  396 

'"  Vvaano    .     .     .     .483 

(elGandolfo.     .    .     .428 

MGInbeleo      .     .     .464 

Ilod'Osa    .     .     .    .454 

,  >  vj^one 452 

yiaoic^  i     lx>      ......  609 

,s^ 447 

'»,  Monte     .     .     .    .  426 

;t£imiDa,  la 430 

^         .^iNuovo 496 

-^'^yjjara 409 

464 

tri 491 

408 

y^^tklMvMa  •     .     .     .437 

^*^»-lla,  la 413 

465 

tia  .      .     .     .     .     .453 

441 

'iaiit_lPl»M 436 

^^rjSeto 497 

>-^SiiO 476 

m 467 

609 

467 

ea  .     .     •     •     •     •  456 
.      .      •     .     •     .  463 

dno 472 

il .     .     .  •  .     .     .416 
e,  le  •    .    .     .  432 


Oabii.    •    • 
Galera    •     . 
Gfallicano     • 
Gtenazzano  . 
Geniuuio.     • 
GraviscaB 
Grotta  Ferrata 
Horace's  Sabine 
Ischia     .     . 
Isola  Famese 
Isola  Sacra  . 
Lakeof  Albano 

Bcacdano 

Gabil  . 

Nraii  . 

B«gillus 

Lannvium  . 
Laurentum  • 
Lavinimn  . 
Licenza  .  • 
Lnngbezsa  . 
MagUana  . 
Mandano  . 
Marano  .  • 
Marcigliana 
Marino  .  • 
Mentana  . 
Monte  Cavo. 

Gompatri 

Gennaro 

Giove  . 

Porzio  . 

Botondo 

Sacro   . 

Montemerano 
Monticelli  . 
Musignano  . 
Neml.  .  . 
Nettnno .  . 
Nomentom  . 
Nnmicns  • 
Olevano  .  . 
Oriolo  .  . 
Ostia.  .  . 
Palazzola  • 
P&lestrina  • 
Paliano  .  • 
PaUdrao .  . 
Palo  •  .  , 
Palombara  . 
PiUgliano    . 


Farm 


458 


PAOB 
460 
467 
460 
411,448 
438 
602 
420 
412 
609 
,463 
481 
428 
467 
452 
439 
441 
436 
484 
484 
413 
463 
473 
511 
409 
457 
422 
456 
426 
441 
413 
436 
441 
457 
456 
611 
397 
606 
439 
489 
466 
486 
,448 
470 
476 
426 
442 
449 
491 
491 
397 
609 
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PoU    .     .     . 
Ponte  della  Badia 
Ponte  Galera 
Ponte  di  Nona 
Pordgliano  . 
Porto.     .     . 
Porto  d'Anzio 
Pratica     . 
Prima  Porta 
Kio  Torto     . 
BoccadiCave 
— ^  Giovine 

diPapa 

Priora 

Borate    .     . 
Bovia^o..   • 
Bnstica  .     . 
Sambuci 
San  Cofiimato 
SaDt'  Angelo  in 
SanPastore . 
Santo  Polo  . 
Saradnesco  . 
Satumia.    *• 
Self atara 
Sorano    •     • 
Sovana   •     . 
Stlgliano.     . 
Subiaco       . 
Tarqninii     . 
Tivoll     .    . 
Tor  Patemo 
Tor  de'  Schlayi 
Tor  Tre  Teste 
Torre  Lupara 
Torre  Nuora 
Tor  Pignattara 
Toscanella  . 
Treri      .     . 
Trevignano 
Tnscania 
Tuscnlum    . 
VeU  .    .     . 
Via  Appia 
Via  Appia  Nova 
Vicarello     , 
Vicovaro 
Villa  Adriana 
Vuld     .    . 
Zagarolo.     • 


PAOX 

.450 

.  502 
.  472 
.  451 
.  484 
.  472 
.  486 
.  484 
.  466 
.  485 
.  447 
.  413 
.  425 
.  446 
.  449 
.  409 
.  412 
.  408 
.  408 

Capbccia'.  397 

.  463 

407, 413 

.  408 


.510 
.  397 
.  609 
.  608 
.  471 
.  409 
.  497 
.  396 
.  484 
.  451 
.  451 
.  456 
.  442 
.  442 
.  606 
.  411 
.  470 
.  606 
.  418 
.  458 
390-395 
.  430 
.  470 
.  407 
.  398 
.  602 
.  449 


41    For  Riding  Excursions  and  Bridle-paths  near  Rome,  see  the  end  of  the 
^^ume. 
Residents  who  have' passed  the  winter  in  Rome  should  take  advantage  of  the 

F»t  spring  weather  in  March,  April,  and  May,  to  explore  the  varied  beauties 
the  neighbourhood.    No  time  should  be  lost,  for  with  summer  heat  comes 
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malaria,  which  takes  possession  of  the  Campagna  and  penetrates  even  to 
some  of  the  villas  of  Tivoli.  Among  the  hills  the  fresh  bracing  air  relieves  the 
stranger  of  all  fear ;  though  caution  must  he  used  in  many  places  about  reraun- 
ing  out  after  sondown  and  sitting  out  on  the  ^^^rass.  The  bifll  districts  do  not 
all  possess  inns  endurable  by  English.  Enquiries  should  be  made  before  setting 
out,  and  in  some  cases  letters  should  be  obtained  to  the  Factors  of  the  great 
landowners. 

N.B.  Places  of  interest  beyond  a  circle  of  10  m.  south  of  Rome, — ^as  Velletri, 
theVolscian  Hills,  Segni,  Anagni,  Ferentino,  &i^*^9xe  described  mEandbook  for 
South  Italy  and  Naples,  Routes  140,  141. 


Thb  Via  Aptia. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing excursions  from  Rome,  and  one 
of  those  most  easily  accomplished, 
the  ancient  road  being  now  open  for 
carriages  in  its  entire  extent,  from 
the  city  ^tes  to  Albano.  For  the 
casual  visitor  a  few  hours  will  suf- 
fice; but  the  antiquarian  traveller 
will  find  matter  for  several  visits,  in 
the  many  curious  monuments  and 
inscriptions  which  line  this  Regina 
Viarum,  between  the  Porta  di  San  Se- 
bastiano  and  Frattoochie,  in  an  extent 
of  nearly  II  Roman  miles. 

The  Via  Appia  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  lines  of  communication 
which  led  fi*om  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  World:  it  was  commenced 
A.U.C.  441,  or  B.C.  312,  by  Appius 
Claudius  Csectis,  the  Censor.  At  first 
it  only  extended  to  Capua,  but  was 
afterwards  prolonged  to  Brundusium, 
and  became  not  only  the  great  line 
of  communication  with  Southern  Italy 
generally,  but  with  Greece  and  the 
most  remote  Eastern  possessions  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

qualimltenoto 
AFprJL  loogamm  teritur  Bbgiha  TiABtrx. 

Stat,Sylv,JI.2, 

Until  th6  reign  of  Pius  IX.  the 
greater  part  of  the  Via  Appia,  beyond 
the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella,  or  between 
the  3rd  and  Ilth  m.,  was  almost  con- 
founded with  llie  surrounding  Cam- 
pa^a,  and  only  marked  by  the  line  of 
ruined  sepulchres  which  form  such 
picturesque  objects  in  that  solitary 
waste:  it  was  reserved  for  the  presebt 


Pontiff,  aided  by  the  late  Commander 
Jacobini,  his  enlightened  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Fine  Arts,  to  lay 
it  open  in  the  most  interesting  pait 
of  its  extent  to  the  study  of  the 
archseologist.  Commenced  in  1850, 
the  works  of  excavation  were  com- 
pleted in  1853,  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Commendatore  Canina, 
who  published  a  most  interesting  work 
on  the  discoveries  made,  with  de- 
tailed topographical  plans  and  restora- 
tions of  the  principal  monuments.* 
Referring  to  that  work  for  more  ample 
information,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
here  to  point  out  the  most  remarkable 
objects  between  Rome  and  le  Frattoc- 
ohie,  near  the  site  of  tho  ancient 
Bovillse. 

The  Via  Appia  commenced  nearly 
1  m.  within  thie  Porta  Appia  of 
the  Aurelian  waU,  the  modem  gate 
of  S.  Sebastiano,  at  the  Porta  Capena, 
the  position  of  which  was  about  300 
yards  beyond  the  modem  Via  di  San 
Gregorio,  corresponding  to  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  valley,  between  the 
Caillan  and  Aventine  hills,  crowned 
respectively  by  the  Villa  Mattel  on 
the  1.,  and  the  ch.  of  Santa  Balbina  on 
the  rt.  The  distance  from  this  point 
to  the  modem  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano 
is  1480  yards,  being  the  space  included 
between  the  more  ancient  wall  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  and  that  of  Aurelian. 

Leaving  the  Porta  Capena,  we  soon 
after  cross  the  Marrana,  the  ancient 
Aqua  Crabra,  which,  entering  tiie  city 
near  the  Porta  Metronia,  after  running 

*  La  prima  parte  diella  Via  Appia  dalla  Porta 
Capena  a  Boville,  descrttta  e  dinuMtrata  con  i 
MoDomeiitt  Bupentlti :  Roma,  1853.   2  vob^  4to. 
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throtigli  tlie  valley  of  the  Circus 
Maxittms,  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber 
near  the  opening  of  the  Cloaca  Maxi- 
ma: beyond  this  and  on  the  1.  the 
modem  Horticaltural  Gardens  are 
supposed  to  oocupy  the  site  of  the 
groTe  and  Temple  of  the  Camenss, 
near  irhichv  in  more  ancient  times, 
were  the  Fountain  and  Valley  of 
£^ria,  the  site  of  Noma's  interviews 
with  'Uiat  mysterioas  nymph.  The 
locality  is  clearly  fixed  by  Juvenars 
description  of  the  journey  of  his  friend 
Umbricius  and  himself,  m  whose  time 
the  place  appears  to  baye  lost  all  its 
nmianoe,  being  inhabited  by  the  lower 
orders,  diiefly  Jews — 

Sed  dam  tota  domas  rheda  oomponitur  nnA, 
Substititad  veteres  Arcua^madidunqae  Capenam 
Hie,  abi  noctnmsB  Kumaconstituebatamlcft. 
Nimc  Mcri  fontis  nanus,  et  delabra  locantur 
Jadeis.    ... 
In  vallem  Egeria  descendimiu  et  q[)eluDGas 


DisBiznilefl  veiis 


Jwo,  SaL  Ul. 


Farther  on  still  on  our  1.  stands  the  ch. 
of  San  Sisto,  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  founded 
by  Marcus  Marcellus,  and  mentioned 
by  Cicero.    Here  the  Via  Latina  sepa- 
rated on  the  1.,  and  in  the  triangular 
space  between  it,  the  Via  Appia,  and 
the  Aurelian  Wall,  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Scipios  in  the  Vigna  Sassi,  the 
Columbaria  of  the  neighbouring  Vigna 
Codini,  which    are    described  above, 
and  some  substructions  of  ancient  edi- 
fices and  sepulchres  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  in  the  Vignas  Moroni  and 
Casali.     The  so-called  Arch  of  Drutus 
follows,  and  120  yds.  beyond  the  Porta 
di  S.  Sebastiano,  in  the  Vigna  Naro, 
on  the  rt.  was  found  the  Ist  milestone 
of  the  Via  Appia,  which  is  now  placed 
on  the  balustrade  before  the  Capitol. 
It  was  in  the  space  on  the  1.  outside 
of  the  modem  gate    that   the  best 
authorities  place  the  Temple  of  Mars* 
where  the  armies  entering  Rome  in 
triumph   used    to   halt;  the   descent 
being  the  ancient  Olivus  Martis  men- 
tioned ou  a  beautifully  cut  inscription 
in  the  Galleria  Lapidaria  at  the  Vati- 
can. The  foundations  of  the  towers  of 
the  gate,  and  the  archway  itself,  are  com- 
posed of  large  blocks  of  white  marble, 


remeyed  from  the  Tempie,  and  in  the 
Vigna  Cartoni  are  still  to  be  seen  frag*- 
ments  of  the  cornice  and  entablature. 
Passing  under  the  railway  viaduct 
and  crossing  the  Almo,  the  huge  mass 
of  ruin  on  the  1.  is  supposed  to  be 
the  sepulchre  of  Geta,  and  that  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  of  Pris" 
eilla,  the  wife  of  Absacanthus,  a  minion 
of  Domitian's,  in  front  of  w^ch  is 
the  modem  Osteria  di  Acquataccioi 
the  tomb  of  Priscilla,  which  has  long 
been  supposed  to  be  the  Mausoleum  of 
ihe  Scipios,  is  surrounded  by  niches^ 
which  probably  contained  statues;  the 
circular  tower  placed  upon  it  is  a  me- 
dieeyal  construction. 

A  few  hundred  yards  farther,  the 
modem  Stradadella  Madonna  del  Divin' 
Amore,  branches  off  on  the  rt. ;  at  this 
bifurcation   is  the  ch.  of  Domine  quo 
vadis,  so  called    from    the  tradition 
that  it  was  here  St.  Peter  in  his  flight 
from  Rome    met    our  Saviour,  who 
to  the  above  inquiry  of  the  Apostle 
replied    Venio  Momam  iterum  crucifigi. 
On    the   floor    of  the    church  is  a 
marble  slab,  widi  a  facsimile  of  the 
foot-marks  of  our  Saviour,  which  arc 
said  to  have  been  left  upon  the  block 
of  the  road  pavement  on  which  he 
stood ;  the  original,  in  white  marble,  is 
preserved  amount  the  most  precious 
relics  of  the  neighbouring  basilica  of 
San  Sebastiano.   After  passing  Domine 
ouo  vadis,  the  road  leading  to  the  Valle 
Ci^rella,  to  the  so-called  Fountain  of 
Egeria  and  the  Temple  of  Bacchus, 
branches  off  on  the  1. :  the  space  which 
intervenes  between  this  and  the  descent 
to  the  ch.  of  S.  Sebastian  is  a  kind  of 
table-land,  the  centre  of  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  second  m.  On  the  1 .  are  the 
Columbaria  of  the  Liberti  of  Augustus 
and  of  Livia,  and  of  the  family  of 
the  Volusii,  in  the  Vigna  Vignolini, 
and  on  the  rt.  of  the  Cecilii :  behind 
the  latter,  in  the  Vigna  Ammendola> 
or  Molinari,  the  best  authorities  place 
the  site  of  the  Temple  or  iEdicola 
of  the  Divus  Rediculus.     The  Casale 
dei  Pupazzi   on    1.   is    built   on  ^  the 
massive  ruins  of  a  tomb :  the  adjoin* 
ing  vigna  stands  over  the  Catacomb  of 
Pretextatus;  and  nearly  opposite  is 
the  entrance  to  tihe  CatoGombs  of  St, 
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CaUixtus,  remarkable  for  the  many 
interesting  monuments  of  the  early 
Christians  discovered  in  them,  espe- 
cially ^e  sepulchres  of  some  of  the 
popes  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centys. 
At  the  invasion  of  the  Longobards 
most  of  the  relics  of  the  early  Bishops 
of  Borne  interred  here  were  removed 
by  Pascal  1.,  but  the  inscriptions  were 
left  behind,  and  it  is  by  the  dis- 
covery of  these  that  the  last  resting- 
places  of  S.  Fabianus,  S.  Cornelius,  and 
sevend  other  early  pontiffs,  were  as- 
certained in  1854.  Beyond  the  Vigna 
dei  Pupazzi  a  road  leads  to  the  ch.  of 
Sant'  Urbano.  On  the  descent  to  S. 
Sebastian  are  numerous  sepulchral  re- 
mains, that  nearest  the  ch.  belonging 
to  the  tomb  of  Claudia  Semne. 

In  the  Vigna  Bandaninif  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road,  some  curious 
tombs  were  discovered  in  1859,  com- 
municating with  a  catacomb,  on  the 
walls  and  graves  in  which  are  nu- 
merous inscriptions  of  officers  of  the 
synagogue  and  representations  of  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  and  other 
Hebrew  emblems,  showing  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  Jews.  Most  of  the  in- 
scriptions found  in  it  are  in  Greek 
characters.  In  one  of  the  cubicula  a 
marble  sarcophagus,  with  richly  gilt 
bas-reliefs,  was  found.  The  Tomb  of 
Bomulus  and  the  Circus  of  Maxentius 
on  the  1.  have  been  fully  noticed 
already  (see  Index).  The  3rd  mile- 
stone on  the  Appian  corresponds  to  half 
way  between  the  tomb  of  Ceecilia  Me- 
tella  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ma- 
chicolated  wall  of  the  Caetani  fortress. 
The  ruined  chapel  of  the  Caetanis  is 
interesting  as  one  of  the  few  Grothic 
edifices  about  Bome :  it  consists  of  an 
oblong  nave,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  an  apse :  there  are  traces 
of  a  circular  wheel- window  in  the  op- 
posite gable,  and  6  pointed  ones  on 
each  side :  the  roof  is  destroyed,  but 
the  spring  of  the  arches  shows  that 
they  were  pointed  and  corresponded 
in  number  with  that  of  the  windows. 
The  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella  is  situ- 
ated, as  already  stated,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  lava  current,  which  de- 
scended probably  from  near  Marino, 
and  which  may  be  well  seen  in  the 


numerous  quarries  of  Capo  di  Boye,  to 
the  1.  of  me  road,  and  from  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  paving-stone 
of  the  modem  cit^  is  obtained.  From 
this  point  the  Via  Appia  runs  almost 
in  a  straight ,  line  as  far  as  Albano, 
its  direction  being  very  nearly  S.  39°  E. 
1  m.  beyond  this,  on  the  1.,  or  close  to 
the  4th  m.,  on  a  modem  pier,  have  been 
placed  several  fragments  of  sculpture, 
and  an  inscription  belonging  to  the 
tomb  of  M.  Servilius  Quartns,  which 
stood  here:  it  was  excavated  by  Ca- 
nova. 

A  few  yards  beyond  this  on  the 
1.  is  a  very  interesting  bas-relief, 
placed  upon  a  modem  pedestal,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  death  of  Atys, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  killed  in  the  chace  by 
Adrastus ;  the  sitting  figure  is  Croesus, 
before  whom  Adrastus  is  kneeling,  the 
body  of  Atys  bome  behind,  and  followed 
by  the  Fates,  emblematical  of  his  des- 
tiny as  predicted  to  the  father  in  a 
dream.  This  bas-relief  was  evidently 
the  omament  of  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment ;  and  as  we  know  from  Tacitus, 
that  it  was  at  the  4th  m.  on  the  Appian, 
and  consequently  near  this  spot,  that 
Seneca  was  murdered  in  one  of  his 
villas,  by  order  of  Nero,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  tomb  of  the  phi- 
losopher was  here,  and,  as  no  inscrip- 
tion would  have  been  permitted  to  be 
placed  upon  it  during  the  tyrant's  life- 
time, that  this  bas-relief,  emblematical 
of  the  instability  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  apparent  prosperity,  and 
of  the  unerring  hand  of  destiny,  was 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  Seneca,  who,  as 
Solon  did  of  old  by  Croesus,  endeavoured 
to  reform  the  mind  and  ways  of  his 
imperial  pupil.  Beyond  this  interesting 
site  is  the  sepulchral  inscription  in 
verse  of  the  sons  of  Sextus  Pompeius 
Justus,  a  freedman  of  one  of  the 
Sexti,  descendants  of  Pompey  the 
Great:  close  to  it  are  the  ruins,  in 
the  form  of  two  massive  fragments  of 
wall,  of  a  small  temple  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  where  nu- 
merous Christians  suffered  martyrdom. 

From  this  point  we  enter  on  a  real 
street  of  tombs,  which  continue  un- 
interruptedly for  nearly  4  m.:  be- 
tween the  4th  and  5th  m.  the  most  re- 
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markable  are — on  the  rt.  a  cippus  raised 
to  Plinius  EatychnS  by  Caius  PUnius 
Zosimus,  probably  the  favourite  freed- 
man  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  speaks 
of  him  in  one  (lib.  v.,  let.  19)  of  his 
letters ;  then  comes  the  tomb  of  Caius 
Licinius,  and  still  fi&rther  a  Doric  tomb, 
a  very  ancient  republican  construction 
in  peperino,  with  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing a  warrior  and  warlike  instruments: 
and  one  of  a  later  period  to  seyeral 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Secun- 
dini,  an  inscription  on  which  is  curious 

— TITO  .  CLAVDIO  .  8GCVND0  .  PHILIP- 
PIANO   .   COACTOBI  .  FLAYIA  .    IRENE    . 

YXOBI  iNDVLGENTissiMO;  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  deceased  was 
a  tax-gatherer,  and  the  best  of  hus- 
bands, in  modem  lapidary  phraseo- 
logy; the  monument  is  probably  of 
the  time  of  Trajan;— of  Rabirius  Her- 
modorus,  of  Rabiria  Demaris,  and 
Usia  Prima,  a  priestess  of  Isis,  with  bas- 
relief  portraits  of  each ;  and  a  little 
farther  another  republican  monument 
in  peperino,  of  a  very  early  style,  but 
without  an  inscription. 

After  passing  the  5th  m.,  on  the  rt. 
is  a  circular  mound,  on  which  stands  a 
modem  tower,  and  a  short  way  beyond 
2  larger  ones,  surrounded  by  a  base- 
ment of  blocks  of  peperino,  which 
Canina  supposes  to  be  the  tombs  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  where  antiquaries 
place  the  Fossa  Cluilia,  raised  by  the 
Romans  in  their  contests  with  the 
Albans:  tiieir  form  and  construction 
are  very  different  from  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Imperial  period;  they 
resemble  some  of  those  decidedly 
Etruscan,  such  as  the  Alsietian  mound 
tombs  near  Monterone  on  the  road  to 
Civita  Yecchia,  whilst  their  position 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  distance 
from  Rome  where  we  are  told  by  Livy 
tiiose  heroes  fell ;  in  which  case  the 
level  ground  behind  would  be  the  site  of 
the  entrenched  camp  of  the  Albans  in 
their  attempt  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  Romans  under  TuUus  Hostilius. 
This  appears  to  have  been  subse- 
quently converted  into  an  Ustrinum, 
or  open  space  where  human  bodies 
were  consumed,  some  fra^ents  of  its 
enclosing  wall  being  still  visible.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  extend- 


ing considerably  in  every  direction, 
is  a  large  mass  of  mins,  formerly 
confounded  under  the  denomination 
of  Roma  Yecchia,  but  which  are  now 
considered  to  have  formed  a  large  sub- 
urban villa  belonging  to  the  Quintilii, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus.  The  huge  pyramidal  ruin  on 
the  1.  near  this,  called  without  any 
foundation  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Metel- 
11,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  objects  on  the  Via  Appia, 
the  most  remarkable  from  its  massive 
solidity :  the  narrow  pedestal  on  which 
the  great  mass  is  supported,  like  a 
mushroom  on  its  stalk,  is  owing  to 
the  large  blocks  of  stone  which  formed 
the  outer  part  of  the  base  being  carried 
away  in  more  recent  times  for  build- 
ing puiposes.  Near  this  is  an  inscrip- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Ceecilii,  in  whose  sepulchre,  as  we  are 
told  by  Eutropius,  Pomponius  Atticus 
was  buried,  near  the  5th  m.  on  the 
Applan ;  and  close  to  it  of  the  Terentii, 
the  family  of  the  wife  of  Cicero,  in- 
timately allied  with  that  of  P.  Atticus. 
Between  the  5th  and  6th  m.,  on  the  1., 
are  the  memorials  of  Sergius  Demetrius, 
a  wine-merchant  (Vinarius),  who  lived 
in  the  Velabrum,  of  Lucius  Arrius,  and 
Septimia  Galla. 

At  the  6th  m.  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  ruins  on  the  Via  Appia, 
the  large  circular  sepulchre  called 
Casale  Eotondo,  of  such  huge  dimen- 
sions, that  not  only  is  there  a  house 
and  farm-buildings,  but  an  olive- 
garden,  upon  its  summit.  Recent  ex- 
cavations have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  several  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
inscriptions,  one  bearing  the  name 
of  Cotta  in  fine  large  letters.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  erected 
to  Messalla  Corvinus,  the  historian, 
orator,  and  poet,  the  friend  of  Augustus 
and  Horace,  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  of  the  great  senatorial 
families  of  the  time — 

Cotta'5' 

Pieridum  Imnen,  presidiamque  forl.^ 
Materaos  Cottas  cut  Messallasque  paternos 
Maxima  nubllitas  ingeminata  dedit— 

Ovid,  £!p%st.  xvl.— 

who  died  in  the  Uth  year  of  our  era, 
by  his  son  Marcus  Aureiius  Messallinus 

6  3 
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Cotte,  who  was  Consul  a.d.  20.  The 
inscription  on  it  has  been  thus  re- 
stored by  the  late  Cav.  Borghesi — m. 

AURIXIirS   H.    F.   H.   COTTA,   MESSALLA 

coRviNO  PATBi.  The  tomb  was  one 
of  the  most  colossal  outside  the  gates 
of  Rome :  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  342 
Eng.  ft.  in  diameter,  or  one-third  more 
than  that  of  Cfficilia  Metella;  it  is  built 
of  small  fragments  of  lava,  embedded 
in  a  strong  Pozzolana  cement  in  the 
centre,  bound  together  by  large  blocks 
of  travertine,  and  was  cased  in  a  coat- 
ing of  the  same  stone,  and  covered  with 
a  pyramidal  roof  formed  of  slabs  so 
sculptured  as  to  imitate  thatch  or 
tiling,  over  which  rose  a  lantern,  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs,  tripods,  cornice 
marks,  &c. ;  the  base  was  formed  by 
huge  masses  of  the  same  material,  and 
the  whole  monument  surrounded^  on 
the  side  of  the  Campagna  with  a  wall 
of  peperino,  on  which  stood  pedestals 
and  cippi,  which  probably  supported 
ornamental  vases  and  statues.  Some 
fine  specimens  of  sculpture  were  found 
near  it ;  amongst  others,  a  short  column, 
which  probably  formed  a  pedestal  for 
a  statue,  with  a  circular  bas-relief  of 
Tritons  and  marine  animals  of  beau- 
tiful design.  All  these  fragments  of 
sculpture  have  been  placed  on  the 
face  of  a  high  wall  close  to  the  huge 
sepulchral  pile,  arranged  according 
to  Canina's  restoration  of  the  monu* 
ment,  where  they  are  seen  to  advan- 
tage. In  front  of  the  tomb  are  re- 
mains of  hemicydes  for  seats,  or 
resting-places,  for  travellers  on  the 
side  of  the  Via  Appia.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  this  tomb  is  one  of  the 
finest  over  the  Campagna  and  the 
Alban  hills. 

Between  Casale  Rotondo  and  the 
Villa  dei  Quintilii,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road,  and  in  the  fieirm  of  Sta.  Maria 
Nuova,  are  the  remains  of  a  very 
curious  building,  commonly  called  La 
Spezieria,  It  consists  of  a  large  cir- 
cular basin,  cut  out  of  a  mass  of  mar- 
ble, bearing  an  old  inscription,  from 
which  the  liquid  (whatever  it  was) 
flowed  into  a  series  of  smaller  basins, 
placed  one  below  the  other.  At  the 
end  are  the  remains  of  a  press. 

Beyond  Casale  Rotondo  stood,  on  the 


rt.  the  tombs  of  P.  Quintius,  Tribune 
of  the  16th  Legion;  of  a  Greek  comic 
actor ;  of  Marcus  Julius,  a  steward  of 
the  emperor  Claudius ;  of  Publius  De- 
cumius  Philomusus,  the  inscription 
being  fianked  by  what  might  be 
called  an  armorie  parlante,  2  well- 
executedf  bas-reliefs  of  mice ;  and  of 
Cedritius  Flaccianius,  a  military  Tri- 
bune: whilst  on  the  1.  are  the 
Torre  di  Selce,  a  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  erected  upon  a  huge  circular 
sepulchre  belonging  to  some  great  un- 
known; the  tombs  of  Titia  Eucharis, 
and  of  Atilius  Evhodus,  a  seller  of 
ornaments  of  female  attire,  who  had 
his  shop  on  the  Sacra  Via:  the  in- 
scription on  it  is  entire  and  curious; 
it  appeals  to  those  who  pass  to  respect 
it,  with  an  euloginm  of  the  deceased 
MargariItarius  de  Sacra  V^ia,  and 
the  designation  of  the  persons  who  were 
to  be  interred  in  it.  Between  the  6th  and 
7th  m.  the  road  descends,  and  deviates 
slightly  from  the  straight  line,  to  avoid 
the  too  rapid  descent,  and  to  follow  the 
escarpment  of  the  lava-current  at  a 
higher  level.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  origin  the  road  fol- 
lowed the  direct  course,  as  indicated 
by  some  more  ancient  tombs  which 
are  seen  on  the  1. ;  the  large  semicir- 
cular ruin  on  the  1.  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  Exhedra  or  resting-place  for 
wayfkrers,  erected  probably  when  Ves- 
pasian or  Nerva  repaired  the  road« 
Between  the  7th  and  9th  m.  there  is 
no  tomb  of  any  note;  the  large  cir- 
cular mound  on  the  rt.  is  probably  of 
the  republican  period.  Corresponding 
with  the  site  of  the  8th  m.  are  consider- 
able masses  of  ruins,  and  particularly 
several  columns  in  an  early  Doric 
style  and  of  Alban  peperino,  surround- 
ing a  portico,  which,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  an  altar  dedicated  to  Silva- 
nus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
area  of  that  divinity  raised  during 
the  republic^  In  the  space  between 
the  area  of  Silvanus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring large  circular  mound  faced 
with  blocks  of  Alban  stone,  stood  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  erected  by  Domi- 
tian,  and  to  which  Martial  alludes  in 
several  of  his  Epigrams;  the  more 
ancient  JEdicula    of   Hercules,    near 
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which  it  stood,  was  probably  in  th« 
area  of  SiWanus.  Behind  the  temple 
was  the  villa  of  Jfossus,  and  farther 
on  and  on  the  same  side  that  of 
Persius,  of  which  there  are  some 
walls  standing.  A  few  yards^  far- 
ther is  an  inscription  to  Q.  Cassias,  a 
marble-contractor  (redempior) ;  and  be- 
yond and  on  the  1.  of  the  road  the  only 
tomb  bearing  an  inscription  is  that 
of  Q.  Yeranins,  possibly  the  same  who 
was  consol  a.d.  49,  and  who  died  in 
firitalm  a.d.  55;  the  ownership  of  the 
high  rain  called  the  T<HTaccio,  with  a 
shepherd's  hut  on  the  summit,  near  it, 
has  not  been  ascertained. 

Exactly  corresponding  with  the  site 
of  the  9th  m.,  and  on  the  rt.  side  of  the 
Via  Appia,  is  a  considerable  ruin  sup- 
posed to  be  the  tomb  of  Gallienm,    The 
mass  of  walls  behind  mark  the  site  of 
the  villa  of  Gallienus,  which  we  know 
from  Anrelios  Victor  was  here.  This  site 
was  excavated  daring  the  last  centy., 
by  Gavin  Hamilton,  an  English  artist 
settled  at  Rome,  when  the  Discobdus, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
and  several  other  good  specimens  of 
ancient    sculpture,  were    discovered. 
From  ike  tomb  of  Gallienus  the  road 
descends  to  the  torrent  of  the  Pon- 
tioello,     beyond     which    stood    the 
10th  milestone ;  the  most  remarkable 
sepulchre  in  this  space  being  on  the 
rt.,  a  massive  circular  one,  luce  those 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  for  its 
size  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  all 
the  road  we  have  described:  it  marks  the 
S.E.  limit  of  the  Agro  Romano.   From 
the  Ponticello  the  Via  Appia  ascends 
gradually  for  the  next  m. :  half-way 
on  the  1.  is  a  large  ronnd  tomb  of 
the  Imperial  period,  decorated  with 
columns    and    niches.      About     150 
yards  beyond  the  place  corre^K>nding 
to  the  11th  m.,  and  on  the  1.,  is  a 
massive    rain,    with    a   chamber   in 
the   form  of  a  Greek  cross  in   the 
centre^  and  with  a  pointed  roof,  which 
now  serves  as  a  duelling  for  shep- 
herds. 

This  is  the  last  monument  of  any 
importance  before  reaching  le  Frat- 
tocchie,  where  the  Via  Appia  joins  Via 
Appia  Nova,  the  direct  road  between 
Rome  and  Albano. 


The  ancient  pavement  exists  on  a 
great  part  of  the  road  we  have  travelled 
over  for  the  last  8  m.,  and  in  many 
places  with  the  sideway  for  foot  pas- 
sengers bordered  by  a  parapet,  espe- 
cially between  the  8th  and  10th  m.  The 
blocks  of  silex  employed  for  the  pave- 
m^it  were  obtained  from  the  numerous 
quarries  of  lava  which  border, the  road 
on  either  side.     It  is  in  general  much 
worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicles  that  passed  over  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  none  of  the  smoothest  for  the 
visitor  in  his  modem  carriage.  Traces 
of   fountains,    and    semicircular    ex^ 
AedrcB  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  way- 
farer, may  be  seen  alon^ide  some  of 
the  tombs.     All  the  milestones  have 
disappeared,  but  their  positions  have 
been  carefully  determined,  adopting 
for  the  length  of  the  Roman  mile  the 
distance  between  the  Porta  Capena  and 
the  spot  where  that  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion VIA  APPIA.  I.  was  discovered,  and 
which,  as  well  as  a  similar  one  found 
at  the  7th  m.  on  this  road,  have  been 
removed  to  the  balustrade  in  &ont  of 
the  intermontium  of  the  Capitol. 

The  whole  expenditure  for  re- 
opening the  Via  Appia  has  little 
exceeded  3000/.  sterling,  including, 
not  onlv  the  removal  of  several  feet 
of  earth  and  rubbish  that  had  accu- 
mulated during  so  many  centuries, 
but  the  erection  of  walls  to  defend  it 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  neigh- 
bouring landowners,  many  of  whom 
(considering  the  ancient  monuments  as 
their  property)  threw  difficulties  with- 
out end  in  the  way  of  the  praise' 
worthy  operation. 

It  still  remains  to  p}ace  man^  of  the 
fragments  of  sculpture  and  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  discovered,  m 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  more  available 
to  the  antiquarian  visitor,  and  to  pre- 
vent  their  mutilation  ;  and  carry  down 
the  excavations  to  the  level  of  the 
Via  Appia  of  Imperial  times;  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  road,  formed  of  poly 
gonal  blocks  of  lava,  as  now  exposed, 
is  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  that 
the  causeway  over  which  Horace  and 
Virgil,  Augustus  and  Grermanicusi 
travelled  on  their  way  to  Brundusium^ 
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will  one  day  be  discoyered,  beneath 
the  more  barbarous  work  of  the  mid^e 
ages.  On  the  ascent  from  the  Frat- 
tocchie  to  Albano,  in  the  cutting  which 
has  been  made  to  reduce  the  modern 
road  to  a  lower  level,  examples  may  be 
seen  in  several  places  on  the  right 
hand  of  three  different  polygonal  pave- 
ments belonging  to  the  old  Appian 
Way,  evidently  placed  one  above  the 
other  at  successive  periods. 


TlVOLI,    18   MILES. 


across  the  Anio  the  gigantic  iron  pipes 
of  the  syphon  of  the  Acqua  Pia.  The 
Anio,  or  Teverone,  which  we  here  cross, 
rises  on  the  frontier  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  a  deep  gorge  of 
the  mountains  of  Trevi  and  Filettino. 
It  separated  the  land  of  the  Sabines 
from  Latium  (Aequi,  Hemici,  and 
Latins),  and  fSedls  into  the  Tiber,  2 
m.  above  Rome,  near  Antemnse  {ante 
amnes).  After  crossing  the  river,  an 
ascent  and  descent  of  a  mile  bring  us 
into  the  wide  plain  of  Prato  Lungo, 
through    which  flows  the  torrent  of 


Le  Molette,  descending  f^om  the  ^up 

There  are  few  places  in  the  envi- 1  of  hills  of  Santangelo  and  Monticelli 

"  "^  "  '  *  — IJ  m.  after  crossing  which,  by  a 

gradual  rise,  we  reach    the    Osteria 
del  Fomaccio,  and  2  large  farm-build- 
ings belonging  to    Princes   Borghese 
and  Torlonia.     Before  reaching  this 
place  some  curious  monticules  of  tufa 
and  square  mediseval  towers  are  seen 
on  the  rt.,  bordering  on  the  Anio,  and 
in  which  are  excavated  the  caverns  or 
ancient  quarries  of  Cervara  near  the 
opposite  bank.    From  II  Fomaccio  a 
road  branches  off  on  the  1.,   which 
led  to  Monticelli  before  the  construc- 
tion of  the  more  recent  Via  Comicu- 
lana,   and  the    first   2   m.  of  which 
was  the  ancient  Via  Tiburtina,  the 
modem   road    for   the    next    3  m. 
running    more    to    the  rt.     At  the 
9th  m.  IS  the  Osteria  delle  Capanacce, 
the  highest  point  between  the  Anio 
at  Ponte  Mammolo  and  Ponte  Lucano. 
About  the  10th   m.  we    pass  over  a 
considerable   portion   of    the  ancient 
road,    paved    with   polygonal   blocks 
of  lava.     Near  the  12l£   m.   is  the 
Osteria  of  Le  Tavernucole,  close  to 
which    a    column   on    the    road-side 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  Agro 
Romano  and  the  territory  of  Tivoli. 
Before  reaching  Le  Tavernucole  are 
seen  on  the  1.,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Castel  Arcione,  a  medieeval  stronghold 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  that 
name.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Duke 
Grazioli.  Having  become,  in  tiie  early 
part  of  the   15th  centy.,  a  resort  of 
brigands,  it  was  reduced  to  its  present 
dismantled    state   by  the    people   of 
Tivoli.    The  wooded  region  seen  on 


tons  of  Rome  which  present  so  many 
objects  of  natural  beauty  as  Tivoli  and 
its  surrounding  valleys.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  excursion  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  time  which  the 
traveller  can  devote  to  it.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  start  from  Rome  at  an 
early  hour,  visit  the  cascades  and  the 
temples,  and  return  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  A  hurried  excursion  of 
this  kind  will  be  scarcely  satisfactory : 
the  fine  scenery  about  Tivoli  cannot 
be  properly  explored  in  less  than  2 
or  3  days ;  and  those  who  are  desirous 
of  visiting  the  classical  sites  amons 
the  neighbouring  mountains  will  find 
it  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for 
a  still  longer  visit. 

The  usual  charge  for  a  carriage  to  go 
and  return  in  the  same  day  is  25  to  30  fr., 
exclusive  of  the  driver's  buonamano. 
Public  conveyances  start  twice  a  day 
from  the  Piazza  degli  OrfaneUi,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  4  hours. 


Leaving  Roqie  by  the  Porta  S.  Lo- 
renzo, we    soon  pass    the  basilica  of 
that  name,  cross  the  rly.  to  Ancona 
and  Florence  ;  and  following  the  Via 
Tiburtina,  at  a  distance  of  4  m.  from 
the    city  gate  cross    the     Anio,  the 
modem    Teverone,    by   a    beautiful 
modem  bridge  in  travertine,  built  in 
1855—1867,  from  the  designs  of  Glori. 
The   old  picturesque  JPonte  Mammolo 
(Mammseus  ?),  repaired  by  Alexander 
Severus's   mother,   Mammsea,  and  by 
Narses,  was  blown  up  by  the  French 
in  1849.      It  was  partially  repaired  in 
Oct.  1870,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
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the  rt.  beyond   the  Anio  comprises 
the  Termte  (farms)  of  Lnnghezza  and 
Castiglione,  the  former  near  the  site  of 
Gollatia,  the  latter  of  the  no  less  cele- 
brated Gabii.    It  was  not  far  from  the 
12th  m.  that  the  monument  erected  to 
Julia  Stemma  by  her  children,  now  in 
the  Vatican  Museum,  was  discovered  a 
few  years  ago.     The  appearance  of 
the. country  alters  near  this,  and  the 
vegetation   is  less   luxuriant,    owing 
to  the  change  in  the  geological  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  which   from  Rome 
has  been  entirely  volcanic,  whereas 
we  now  enter  on  the  Travertine  region, 
which  extends  to  the    base   of  the 
Apennines.    The  view  of  the  hills  be- 
fore us  is  very  fine  from  hereabouts,  and 
indeed  all  the  way  to  Tivoli.    The  3 
low  pointed  hills  on  the  1.,  capped  with 
castles  and  villages,  are  Santangelo 
in  Capoccia,  on  the  site  of  Medullia, 
Pog^o  Cesi,  and  Monticelli,  on  that  of 
Comiculum;  Monticelli,  a  village  of 
2200  inh.,  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  posi- 
tion (412  m.  above  the  sea),  the  salu- 
brity of  its  air,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
women.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  the 
remains  of  the  baronial  castle  of  the 
Oesi,  enclosing  a  beautiful  little  temple 
of  the  Doric  order.  Between  this  group 
of  hills  and  Monte  Gennaro,   one  of 
the  highest  peaks  in  this  part  of  the 
Apennmes,  we   discover  ralombara, 
the  ancient  Cameria.     About  1|  m. 
beyond  Le  Tavernucole,  and  close  to 
the  road,  on  the  1.  hand,  is  the  Lago 
de'  Tartari,  so  called  from  the  incrust- 
ing  quality  of  its  waters,  which  pro- 
duce the  stone  called  IVavertme,   and 
deposit  a  calcareous  coating  on  vege- 
table and  other  substances.  The  mar- 
gin has  been  so  much  contracted  by 
the  deposits  from  the  water  that  its 
8ur&ce  goes  on  gradually  diminish- 
ing in  extent.     Its  sides  are  formed 
by  large  masses  of  a  coarse  calcareous 
incrustation.    Near  this  a  road  on  the 
1.    leads  to  Palombara    and    Monti- 
celli; and  another,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Via  Tiburtina,  to  Tivoli  by  the 
Ponte  deir  Acquoria,  the  ancient  Pons 
Aureus,  but  is  superseded  by  the  more 
recent  one  over  the  Ponte  Lucano.   1  m. 
beyond  the  Lago  de'  Tartari  we  arrive 
at  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal 


that  drains  the  lakes  of  La  Solfatara, 
the  ancient  Aquse  Albulee,  and  carries 
its  sulphurous  waters  into  the  Teverone. 
The  canal  is  9  ft.  wide  and  2  m.  long. 
It  was  cut  by  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este, 
whilst  governor   of  Tivoli,  in    order 
to  prevent  the  inundations   foid  ma- 
laria to  which  the  country  was  liable 
from  the  overflow  of  these  lakes,  the 
more  ancient  and  tortuous   emissary 
having  been  choked  up.    The  water 
is  of  a  milky  colour :  it  runs  in  a  strong 
current,  and  is  always  marked  by  a 
disagreeably-fetid  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.     The  lakes  are  about 
1  m.  from  the  bridge,  and  are  filled 
with  reeds  and  aquatic  vegetables :  the 
petrifying  quality  of  the  water  is  con- 
tinually adding  to  the  rocky  margin 
around  them.  In  the  middle  of  the  1 7  th 
cent,  the  larger  of  the  two  was  a  mile  in 
circuit,  but  was  so  contracted  that  its 
greatest  diameter,  in  1867,  was  2527  ft., 
that  of  the  smaller  one  being  only  233  ft. 
The  floating  masses  of  vegetable  matter 
on  its  surface  have  been  called  **  Isole 
Natante.''    The  lake  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  who  says  that  its  waters  were 
used  medicinally,  and  that  they  were 
much   esteemed  in  various   maladies. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  Baths 
of  Agrippa,  frequented  by  Augustus 
and  enlarged  by  Zenobia,  in  recollection 
of  whom  ihej  are  still  called  "  Bagni  di 
Begina."    Tlie  water  was  examined  by 
Sir  Htmiphry  Davy,  who  ascertained 
that  the  temperature  was  80°  Fahren- 
heit (in  1869  it  had  decreased  to  72°, 
according  to  the  observations  of  the 
late  Professor  Daubeny,  and  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pentland),   and  that  it  con- 
tains   more    than    its    own   volume 
of  carbonic   acid  gas,  with    a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuretted   hydrogen.* 
The    sulphurous    odour    impregnates 

*  A  more  aocnrate  examlnatioii  of  these  waters 
was  made  by  Dr.  Viale  Prela  In  1857  ('Salle 
Aequo  Albule  presso  TivoU,'  Roma,  1857),  who 
found  the  temperature  of  the  upper  lake  to  be 
76**,  of  the  lower  72i«  Fahr.;  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  lower  lake  162i  ft.,  of  the  upper 
one,  or  of  Le  Colonelle,  185 ;  that  each  litre  of 
water  contained  2i  grammes  of  solid  matter,  con- 
sisting of  sulphate  of  lime,  of  muriates  of  soda 
and  magnesia,  of  borate  of  soda,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  organic  substances;  and  the  gases 
emitted  to  be  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  orsenlu- 
i^ttcd  hydrogen. 
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the  Air  for  a  considerable  diitance,  and 
the  depth  of   water  may  be    proved 
by  the  volumes  of  gas  which  rise  to 
the  surface    a  certain   time    after  a 
stone  thrown  into  it  has  r6a<^ed  the 
bottom.    These  lakes  were  once  con- 
sidered as   unfathomable,  but   recent 
measurements  have  shown  that  their 
greatest  depth  does  not   exceed   185 
English  ft.    Besides  the  principal  lake, 
called  Lago  delle  Isole  Natante,  nearest 
the  road,  there  are  2  others ;  the  largest, 
of  Le  Colonelle,  is  185  ft.  deep,  com- 
municating with    that  of  the  Solfa- 
tara,  and  which,  from  its  higher  level, 
furnishes  the  water  to  the  baths.    Out 
of  the  smallest  lake  issues  the  current 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  Teverone  by 
the  Canal  d'Este.    The  classical  tra- 
veller will  look  in  vain  for  any  traces 
of  the  grove  of  the  lofty  Albunea,  or 
of  the  Temple  of  Faunus,  which  Virgil 
celebrates  as  the  oracle  of  all  Italy  :— 

**'lacosqae  Bub  alta 
Oonsulit   Albtmea;    nemomm    qnse    nuudma 

sacro 
Fonte  sonat,    ssevomqiie    exhalat  opaca   me- 

phitim. 
Hinc  Italse  gentes,  omniaqae  CEnotiia  tellm. 
In  dvbiis  respansa  petant." — .^fneid  vil. 

A  road  of  ^  m.  leads  on  1.  from  the 
bridge  to  the  sulphureous  baths,  and 
another  of  2  m.  to  the  modem  quarries 
of  travertine,  near  the  Caprine  and 
Casal  Bernini,  built  by  that  celebrated 
architect  when  the  stones  for  the 
colonnade  of  S.  Peter^s  were  quarried 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A  little  more 
than  2  m.  beyond  the  canal  we  cross 
the  Anio  by  the  Fonte  Lucano,  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in 
the  whole  route,  which  G.  Poussin  has 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  well-known 
picture  in  the  Doria  Palace.  The  tomb 
of  Plaudus  Lucanus,  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
landscape,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
of  the  many  sepulchral  monuments 
about  Rome.  It  is  similar  in  form, 
although  of  smaller  dimensions,  to  that 
of  Cfficilia  Metella,  on  the  Via  Appia. 
Like  it,  it  stands  on  a  square  base,  and 
is  surmounted  by  mediseval  fortifica- 
tions of  tiie  time  of  Pius  II.  The  de- 
corated fi-ont,  flanked  by  pilasters, 
although  ancient,  is  posterior  to  the 


body  of  the  tomb,  whi^  was  erected 
in  the  year  preceding  our  era  (752  of 
Rome),  by  M.  Plautms  Silvanns,  for 
himself  and  his-  wife  Lartia*  and  his 
child  by  a  former  marriage,  Urgula- 
ricas.    It  was  subsequently  used  by  his 
descendants,  one  of  whom,  Tiberius 
Plautius  Silvanns,  served  in  Britain, 
and  died  in  a.u.c.  829,  as  we  see  by 
the  long  inscription  on  its  eastern  side. 
The  entrance  to  the  sepulchral  chamber 
was  from  behind.  Near  this   Inridge, 
the  Via  Tiburtina  is  crossed  by  the 
new  Via  Pedemontana,  running  paral- 
lel to  the  range  of  the  Apennines  from 
Palestrina  to  Poggio  Mirteto.     In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  plain  between  the 
road  and  the  Anio,   are  the  quarries 
from    which    ancient   Rome    derived 
her  supplies  of  travertine.      The  pien 
of  the  F<mte    Lucano  and   2  of  the 
arches  are    ancient,   but  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  masonry.    A  short 
distance  beyond  the  bridge  some  ruins 
may  be  seen  in  a  garden  on  the  rt., 
8i;qpposed,  by  Canina,  to  have  belonged 
to  the  approaches  to  the  Villa  Adrians, 
on  one  of  which  is  a  mutilated  bas- 
relief  of  a  man  and  horse,  called  by 
the  local  ciceroni  Alexander  and  Buce- 
phalus.   Farther  on,  the  old  road  pro- 
ceeds to  the  1.  in  a  direct  line  to  Tivoli, 
the  more  modem  one  passing  to  the 
rt.,  amidst  plantations  of  gigantic  <^ive 
trees.    Near  the  foot  of  this   ascent 
may    be   seen   some    portions   of  an 
ancient    road    that    led   ifrom  Gabii 
to  Tibur.    The  rise  from  the  Anio  to 
the  hill  on  which   Tivoli  is  built  is 
well  managed.    The  road,  about  2  m. 
in  length,  with  an  ascent  of  650  ft.,  was 
made  in  1850. 


Villa  of  Hadrian  (Villa  Adriana,  see 
Plan),  reached  by  a  branch  road,  leaving 
the  Via  Tiburtina  at  the  place  called  GU 
Epitaffi^  was  lately  purchased  by  the 
Italian  Government  of  its  owner,  the 
Duke  of  Braschi.  This  villa  is  situated 
on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Tivoli,  and  was  built  from  the  em- 
peror's designs,  in  order  to  include  i]i 
one  spot  all  he  had  seen  most  striking 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  It  covered 
a  ^ace  said  by  the  Roman  antiquaries 
to  bo  from  8  to  1 0  m.  in  circuit ;  when 
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first  built  it  must  have  been,  more  like 
a  town  than  a  villa.    Nothing  in  Italy 
can  be  compared  to  its  imposing  ruins. 
It  contained  a  Lyceum,  an  Academy,  a 
PcBcile  in  imitation  of  that  «,t  Athens, 
a  Vale  of  Tempe,  a  Serapeon  of  Ca- 
nopus  in  imitation  of  that  at  Alexan- 
dria, a  stream  called  the  Euripus,  Greek 
and  Latin  Libraries,  Greek  and  Latin 
Theatres,  Thermae,   an  Hippodromus, 
the    Imperial    Palace,    Lodgings   for 
Slaves,  Barracks  for    the  Guards,   a 
Tartarus,  Elysian  Fields,  and  numer- 
ous temples.  Hadrian  was  residing  here 
when  he  was  seized  with  the  illness 
of  which  he  died  at  Baise.    The  villa  is 
supposed  to  have  been  ruined  during  the 
sie^e  of  Tibur  by  Totila:  for  many  cen- 
turies subsequent  to  that  event  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Romans,  who  con- 
verted its  marbles  into  lime,  and  re- 
moved its  statues  and  columns  to  adorn 
their    palaces    and    churches.      The 
most  remarkable  ruins  are  the  follow- 
ing : — The  entrance-gate  and  the  alley 
of  trees  beyond  are  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  portico  (1),  which  leads 
to  the  Odeum^  or  Greek  Theatre  (2),  one 
of  three  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
villa.    The  seats,  the  corridors  beneath 
them,  and  a  portion  of  the  proscenium 
are  still  traceable.  The  modem  casino  is 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  NymphoBum  (3), 
on  the  1.  of  which,  and  extending  to- 
wards the  valley  and  the  Peneus  wnich 
runs  through  it,  is  a  confused  mass  of 
buildings  called  the  Palestra  (4).    On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  Latin  TIteatre  (5).  Crossing 
the  olive-garden  to  the  rt.  we  arrive  at 
the  PoBcUe  (6),  built  in  imitation  of  that 
at  Athens,  described  by  Pausanias.  The 
lofty  reticulated  wall  of  the  portico, 
nearly  600  feet  in  length,  is  still  stand- 
ing, the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of 
alljthe   ruins  of   the  Villa  Adriana. 
This  wall  had  a  portico  of  columns  on 
each  side,  affording  a  cool  and  shady 
walk  at  any  hour  of  the  day.    Some  of 
the  blocks  of  travertine  on  which  the 
columns  stood  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered bv  Signer  Rosa,  under  whose 
care  all  the  extent  of  tiie  Pcecile  was 
cleared  out  in  1873.    The  form  of  the 
building  is  that  of  a  stadium,  raised  on 
an  artificial  platform  of  masonry  with 


vaulted  chambers  underneath,   which 
are  now^inted  out  as  the  residence  of 
slaves  and. soldiers.    The  view  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Pcecile  is  very  fine. 
At  the  opposite  extremity  is  a  square 
hall  with  a  semicircular  apsis,  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Ball  of  the  Seven 
Philosophers,  with  7  niches  for  statues. 
The  circular  building,  No.  7,  entirely 
excavated  in  .1873,  is  called  the  Teatro 
MarittimOf  from  the    discovery   of  a 
mosaic    pavement    representing    sea- 
monsters.    The  plan  of  the  building  is 
exceedingly  curious,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  state  precisely  its  former 
destination.     The   circular  area  was 
enclosed  by  a  portico  of  marble  columns, 
supporting  a  frieze  'ornamented  with 
marine  representations  of  fine  work- 
manship.   Between  the  portico  and  the 
island  in  the  centre  runs  a  deep  channel, 
lined    with    beautiful     marble    slabs, 
which  seems  to  have  been  used  for  a 
swimming-bath.    The  island  is  reached 
by  a  small  bridge,  and  has  the  remains 
of  porticoes,  cellse,  and  passages  of  the 
most  complicated  structure.    The  beau- 
tiful statue  of  the  Faun,  in  rosso  an  tico, 
now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  was  dis- 
covered here.    On  the  1.  of  this  latter 
are  some  ruins  called  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Libraries.     Beyond  the  Hall  of 
the  Philosophers  are  two  semicircular 
buildings,  called  the,  9.  Temples  of  Diana 
and  Venus,  probably,  at  least  the  latter, 
baths,  and  at  their  S.E.  extremity  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  or  of 
Bacchus.    Imperial  Palace  (10),  a  name 
given  to  an  extensive  ruin  apparently 
of  two  stories:  in  the  lower  one  are  some 
remains  of  paintings,  with  crypts  or  cel- 
lars.  The  upper  story  has  a  large  quad- 
rangular portico.  Near  this  is  a  long  line 
of  arches  divided  into  3  floors,  proba* 
bly  the  dwelling  of  slaves  or  servants. 
Upon  it  rise  the  ruins  called  the  Palace 
of  the  Imperial  Family,  opposite  to  which 
is  a  large  circular  hall,  belonging  to  a 
block  of  buildings  called  The  ThermcB 
(11),  the  roof  of  which  is  well  pre- 
served, and   has  some   fragments  of 
stucco  reliefs.    Returning  to  the  Poecile 
(5),  and  traversing  the  great  square 
space  in  front,  in  the  centre  of  which 
are  traces  of  &  piscina,  are  the  Barracks 
of  the  PrcBtorian  Guard,  a  number  of 
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chambers  of  two  and  three   stories, 
called  the   Cento    Camerelle,   with  re- 
mains of  galleries  on  the  outside  from 
which  they    were  originally  entered. 
On  the    rt.    of   the    barracks  is  the 
great  square,  nearly  600  ft.  in  length, 
supposed  by   some    antiquaries   to  be 
the  site  of  the  Circus  or  Hippodrome. 
Following    a     terrace     towards    the 
Thermae,  and  bordered  on  the  1.  by 
large  vaulted  chambers,  we  arrive  at  an 
oblong  depression  surrounded  by  ruins ; 
this  was  the  Serapeon  of  Canopus  (15), 
in  imitation  of  the  edifice  bearing  the 
same  name  at  Alexandria.   The  oblong 
Atrium  in  front  is  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  with  water,  as  several  conduits  and 
covered  channels  may  be  seen  behind 
the  temple.      Some   chambers  called 
the   apartments   of  the  priest,   and  a 
semicircular    gallery   with   a   painted 
ceiling,  are  still  standing.    The  works 
of  art  discovered  among  these  ruins 
are  preserved    in    the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum of  the  Vatican.  Beyond  the  Sera- 
peon  are  the  ruins  of  the  Accademia, 
and  of  another  Theatre  (17).      On  the 
1.  of  the  circus  is  a  fosse  (12)  leading  to 
some  subterranean  corridors,  supposed 
to  be  connected   with    the    Tartarus; 
and  the  presumed  site  of  the  Elysian 
Fields,    Still  farther  on  to  the  1.  is  the 
Vale  of  Tempe,  which  has  little  resem- 
blance to  the  famous  vale  of  Thessaly, 
although  a    small    stream   is  carried 
through  it  bearing  the  name  of  Penens. 
Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Roman  theatre,  and  on  the  space 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Peneus  and 
Alpheus,  which  bound  on  either  side 
the  Villa  Adriana,  are  confused  ruins, 
to  which  the  names  of  Prytaneum  and 
Cynosargus  have  been  given ;  and  ^  m. 
farther  still,  near  the  church  of  San 
Stefano,  a   large  fragment  of  walls, 
known  by  the  name  of  Torre  di  Timone, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part 
of  the   Lyceum,  close   to  which    are 
the  ruins  of  a  bridge  or  aqueduct  upon 
a  double  tier  of  arches.    The  number 
of  precious  works  of  art  discovered  in 
Hadrian's  villa  add  greatly  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  spot :  the  beautiful  mosaic 
of  Pliny*s  Doves  in  the  Capitol,  many 
of  the  Pseudo-Egyptian  antiquities  in 
the  Vatican,  and  numerous  statues  of 


the  highest  class,  noticed  in  the  account 
of  these  museums,  were  found  among 
its  ruins.  It  disputes  with  the  Portico 
of  Octavia  the  honour  of  having  con- 
tained the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  many 
of  the  museums  of  the  ^eat  European 
capitals  are  indebted  to  it  for  some  of 
their  most  valuable  treasures. 

The  ascent  to  Tivoli  by  the  carria^- 
road,  through  a  grove  of  olives,  is  pic- 
turesque. On  the  height  on  the  rt. 
before  reaching  the  gate  are  the  ruins 
of  several  villas  with  terraces  built  in 
opiis  incertum,  a  system  of  masonry 
which  marks  the  step  between  the 
polygonal  and  the  reticulated  work. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  town  on 
this  side  is  by  the  Porta  di  Santa 
Croce,  from  the  terrace  near  wWch, 
called  the  Vedvta,  and  in  front  of  the 
former  Jesuits'  College  and  the  Palazzo 
&inta  Croce,  there  is  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  Campagna. 

TivoLi  (8105  Inhab.),  Inns:  La  Re- 
gina  has  been  reopened  in  a  very  im- 
proved style.  The  hotel  has  been 
thoroughly  renovated.  An  agreement 
may  be  made  for  from  8  to  12  fr.  a  day, 
all  included,  according  to  visitors'  re- 
quirements; or  rooms  may  be  had, 
without  boarding,  in  the  hotel  for  from 
2  to  5  ft-,  a  day.  For  guides,  carriages, 
or  donkeys,  it  will  be  always  well  to 
know  from  the  hotel-keeper  what  is 
to  be  paid  before  starting  on  any 
excursion.  La  Sibilla,  an  old  esta- 
blished house,  much  frequented  by 
artists,  situated  close  to  ^e  Temple 
of  the  Sibyl,  and  with  the  best  views 
of  the  old  Falls,  has  its  situation 
to  recommend  it.  The  prices  are 
moderate  when  previously  bargained 
for,  and  the  fare  is  usually  good, 
although  there  are  no  pretensions  to 
a  refined  cuisine.  An  Smglish  fiimily 
spending  some  days  at  the  SibiUa, 
in  May  1874,  had  the  best  rooms, 
with  clean  beds,  coffee  and  bread-and- 
butter  for  breakfast,  dinner  with  three 
courses,  besides  soup  and  fnut,  and 
supper  of , two  dishes,  including  bread 
and  wine,  for  7  fr.  a  day  each  person. 
Visitors  may  do  well  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  cold  lunch  before  leaving 
Rome,  which  they  can  eat  comfortably 


at  tbe  ooncliuion  of  thei 
under  the  ihadj  aveanes  of  the  Yilln 
d'Bsie,  or  od  the  tenace  beloir  the 
temple  of  the  Sibyl.  B;  leaTiug  Rome 
«arl^,  in  the  seuoij  when  these  ex- 
canions  are  made  with  most  eujoj- 
ment, — April  and  May, — the  viiitor 
may  have  time  to  Bee  eveiythmg  of 
intemt  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town,  and  to  get  back  before 
dark. 
■  The  following  itinerary  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  interest  in  the  more 
immediate  vicinitj  of  Tivoli  will  oc- 
cupy about  4  hoors : —  Templea  of  Vesta 
and  the  Sib;/! ;  Qrolto  of  Septvne,  timnels 
of  the  Anio  cat  through  the  Monte  Cb- 
illo ;  iin'ru  0/  iht  VUla  of  Fbpiscua  and 


of  ttie  andent  Soman  bridges ;  eicur* 
sioQ  (HI  fiwt  or  OD  horseback  by  the 
Clm/(teh  of  Si,  Anionio  and  the  Madonna 
di  QuiniilHilo  to  the  Fonie  deIC  Acqaoria, 
returning  to  Tivoli  \tj  the  ancient 
Via  Tiburtina,  and  Tisiting  the  Tern- 
pio  delta  Ibtse,  the  Iron-works,  and  So- 
man raine  round  the  latter;  the  Villa 
d'Eate,  the  CA.  of  S.  li-ancesco,  and  the 
Cathedra!.  Leaving  the  Villa  d'Eete 
(on  rio  account  to  be  omitted)  for  tbe 
return  jonraey  to  Rome,  the  old  Castle 
near  the  Forts  di  Santa  Croce,  and 
the  Aqueduct  at  the  Villa  Braschi,  can 
be  viEJted.  A  qnarter  of  an  hour  will 
bring  us  tothe  Villa  Adriaiia,togo  over 
the  ruinB  of  which  will  require  above 
an  hour,  and  by  which  the  day's  ez- 
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plorations  will  terminate.     From  the 
Villa  Adriana  the  journey   to  Rome, 
will  occupy  between  2  and  3  hours. 

Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  a  city  of 
the  Sicani,  founded  nearly  5  centuries 
before  Rome,  was  one  of  the  early  rivals 
of  the  Eternal  City,  and  was  reduced 
to  obedience  by  CamiUus.  The  Roman 
historians  tell  us  that  the  Sicani  were 
expelled  by  Tiburtus,  Corax,  and  Ca- 
tillus,  grandsons  of  Amphiarans,  who 
came  from  Greece  with  Evander ;  and 
that  the  settlement  derived  its  name 
from  the  eldest  of  these  brothers.  This 
circumstance  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 
the  poets : — 

"  Tmn   gemini  Aratres  Tiburtla   mcBnia   Un* 
qaunt, 
Fratris  Tiburtl  dictsm  cognomlne  gentem, 
CatUlasqne,  acerque  Coras,  Argtvajuventus." 

Virg.JEn.vH.  670. 

"MoeniaTibarlsUdi 
Stabant  ArgolicsB  quod  posnere  manus." 
^  Ovid.  FaxH,  v.  74. 

"  Nnllam,  Vaw,  8acr&  vite  prius  severis  arbo- 
rem 
Circa  mite  solum  Tibnris,  et  mosnia  Catili." 

Mor,  0(2.1.  xviii.  1. 

The  classical  associations  of  Tivoli 
have  made  it  a  memorable  spot  in  the 
estimation  of  the  scholar;  its  scenery 
inspired  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Lyrics  of  Horace,  who  has  sung  its 
praises  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fond 
attachment : — 

*'  Me  nee  tarn  patiens  Lacedtemon, 
Nee  tarn  Larissaa  percossit  campus  opimte, 

Qnim  damns  Albuneee  resonantls, 
£t  praeceps  Anio,  et  Tibmni  lucus,  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis/'^Lib.  I.  vii.  10. 

He  tells  us  that  he  often  composed  his 
verses  while  wandering  among  the 
groves  and  cool  pastures  of  the  sur- 
rounding valleys,  and  expresses  his 
anxious  wish  that  it  may  be  his  lot  to 
spend  his  old  age  in  its  retreats : — 

•*  Tibra*  Ai^aeo  position  oolono. 
Sit  m^tt  sedes  ntinam  senectn ; 
Sit  modus  lasso  anaris  et  vianmi 

MUitiseque."  lib.  n.'vi.  6. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  empire  Tibur 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  many 
of  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  states* 
men  of  Rome,  the  ruins  of  whose 
villas  are  still  shown  in  difTerent  parts 
of  the  valley.  The  epithet  of  "  -S^«- 
derbum  Tibur,"  g^ven  to  it  by  Virgil, 


is  still  borne  as  the  motto  on  the  city 
arms ;   and    Catullus    and  Propertius 
have    commemorated   the    beauty    of 
its  position  with  a  partiality  scarcely 
less  remarkable  than  that  of  Horace. 
AmoDg  the  historical  records  of  the 
city,  we  know  that  Syphax  king  of 
Numidia  died  in  its  territory  b.c.  202, 
2  years   after  his  captivity.      He  had 
been  brought  from  Alba  Fucensis  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  and  was 
honoured,  as  livy  tells  us,    with    a 
public   funeral.     ZenolHa    also,    after 
gracing  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  spent 
the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tibur,  surrounded  with 
all  the  pomp  of  an  eastern  princess. 
During  the  Gothic  war,  when  Rome 
was  Ixesieged  by  Narses,  Tibur    was 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Belisarins. 
It  was  afterwards  defended  by  the  Isau- 
rians  against  Totila,  and  treacherously 
surrendered  by  the  inhabitants,  whoni 
the  Goths  repaid   with    such   fearful 
barbarities  that  Procopius  declares  it 
impossible    to   record   their  cruelties. 
Totila,    after    being   defeated    in   his 
attempt  to  take  Rome,  retired  to  Tibur, 
and  rebuilt  the  town  and  citadel.     In 
the    8th    century  it    lost    its   ancient 
name,  and  assumed  that  of  Tivoli.     Its 
history  durins  the  middle  ages  is  a  con- 
tinued record  of  sieges  and  struggles 
against  the  emperors  and  the  popes. 
Among   these,   the    most    interesting 
to    English   travellers   is  the  retreat 
it  afforded  to  our  countryman  Adrian 
IV.   and   Frederick    Barbarossa  after 
the   insurrection     caused    at     Rome, 
in    1155,    by    the  coronation   of  the 
emperor,   who   is    said,   by   the  car- 
dinal of  Aragon,  to  have  issued  a  di- 
ploma exhorting  the  people  of  TivoK 
to  acknowledge  their  aHegianee  to  his 
Holiness.    At  this  period  liToU  appears 
to  have  been  an  imperial  dty  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  to  have  been  the 
fk«qnent  subject  of  contention  between 
the  emperors  and  the  Holy  See*     In 
1241  it  was  seized  by  Frederick  II., 
assisted  by  the  powerml  house  of  Co- 
lonna,    and    was    for    some  time    the 
stronghold    of  the    Ghibeline    party. 
Tivoli  appears  to  have  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Ghibelme  chiefs  until  the 
cardinals  assembled  at  Auagni  elected 
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Si&ibaldo  cUii  Fi^schi  to  the  papal  chair 
under  the  name  of  lunocetit  lY.  In  the 
14th  eentury  Cola  di  Bienzo  made  it 
his  head-qaarters  during  his  expedition 
against  Palestrina :  he  re^ed  there  for 
soi&«  days,  and  harangued  the  people 
in  the  square  of  S.  JLorenzo.  In  the 
following  century  it  was  occupied  by 
Braccio  Fortebraccio  of  Perugia  and 
the  Colonnaa.  To  control  the  people' 
and  reduce  tiiem  to  <obedience,  Pius  11. ' 
erected  the  present  castle. 

Modern  Tivoli  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Comarca.  It  is 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Ripoli, 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from 
Kubeliius,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
Tiburtine  villas.  Its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  830  feet.  The 
chief  interest  of  Tivoli  is  derived  from 
its  picturesque  position,  from  the  falls 
of  the  Anio,  and  from  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  villas  which  still  attest  its 
popularity  among  the  rich  patricians  of 
ancieut  Rome.  It  has  little  modern 
interest  Its  uncertain  and  stormy  cli- 
mate, and  the  number  of  deaths  annu- 
ally, which  give  a  bad  impression  of 
its  salubrity,  are  commemorated  in  the 
{H)pular  distich  :— 

-**  TlvoU  di  mal  confofto,'' 
0  pknre,  o  tint  venta,  o  suona  a  morto." 

Two  of  its  churches,  S.  Andrea  and  La 
Caritk,  date  from  the  fifth  century. 

Among  the  ancient  edifices  of  the 
town  ^e  most  important  is  1^  Temple  of 
Vesta,  although  generally  attributed  to 
the  Tihwrtine  SibuL,  a  beautiful  building 
of  the  best  perioa  of  art,  finely  placed  on 
the  rock  overhanging  the  valley  of  the 
cascades,  on  which  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  the  Arx  of  the  ancient'  Greek 
colony^  and  from  which  in  more  recent 
times  this  part  of  Tivoli  received  the 
xtame  of  Castro  Yetere;  Nibby,  how- 
e^er,  contends  that  it  is  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  Saxonus.  It  is  a  circular  edi- 
fice, 21^  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
an  open  portico  of  18  columns,  10  of 
which  remain.  They  are  of  stuccoed 
travertine,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
are  18  feet  high  exclusive  of  the 
capitals,  which  are  ornamented  with 
lilies.  The  entablature  is  sculptured: 
\i'ith  festoons  of  flowers  and  heads  of 


oxen;  and  the  architrave  bears  the 
letters  l  .  GSLt^io .  l  .  The  cella  is 
composed  of  small  polygons  of  tufa 
and  travertine,  and  has  two  windows. 
Close  to  this  temple  is  that  now  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  tlie  Tihurtme  Sibyl  (Sibilla  Albunea), 
It  is  an  oblong  edifice  of  travertine, 
with  an  open  portico  of  four  columns  of 
the  Ionic  order.  It  is  now  converted  into 
a  church  dedicated  to  St  George.  From 
the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  a  pretty  path, 
commenced  by  General  Hiollis,  and 
greatly  improved  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment, which  has  done  much  to  render 
this  lovely  locality  as  accessible  as 
possible  to  the  visitor,  leads  to  the 
Grottoes  of  Neptune  and  the  Sirens, 
the  two  points  from  which  the 

Falls  of  the  Anio  were  seen,  a  few 
years  since,  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
The  water  was  carried  over  a  massive 
wall  erected  by  Sixtus  Y.,  and  fell  into 
the  dark  gulf  called  the  Grotto  of  Nep- 
tune, producing  by  its  contrast  with  the 
foam  and  spray  >of  the  cataract  one  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  of  the  kind. 
The  inundation  of  1826  completely 
changed  the  character  of  the  cascade :  a 
great  portion  of  the  wall  of  Sixtus  Y. 
was  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  waters, 
which  swept  away  the  church  of  S. 
Lucia  and  36  bouses  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  river.  '  It  undermined  the  base 
of  the  rock  belovir  the  temple,  and  made 
it  necessary  to  divert  the  course  of  the 
river,  in  order  to  preserve  it  and  the 
part  of  the  town  where  it  stands,  from 
destruction.  These  changes  have  de- 
prived the  grottoes  of  mudi  of  their  in- 
terest, but  they  are  still  well  worth  a 
visit  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fine 
sections  of  the  travertine  rock.*  The 
new  Falls  were  formed  by  cutting 
two  tunnels  of  885  and  980  Eng.  ft. 
through  the  limestone  rocks  of  Monte 

•  The  illamlnatlon  of  the  Grotto  of  Neptune, 
by  means  of  torches  and  Bengal  lights,  Is  one  of 
the  interesting  sights  at  Tivoli;  the  expense, 
varying  aooording  to  the  numher  of  lights  em- 
ployed and  the  length  of  the  exhihitlon,  from  30 
to  75  fi'ancs.  On  returning  from  the  grotto  it  is 
generally  the  cttstom  to  light  up  the  cascade, 
which  prodaces  a  fine  eifect,  and  afterwards  the 
Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  which,  thus  seen  from  the 
ascent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  is  per- 
haps the  finest  part  of  this  grand  scenic  exhihi- 
tlon. 
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Catillo»  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
This  was  ably  executed  by  the  Roman 
engineer  Folchi,  and  the  Anio  was 
turned  into  its  new  channel  in  1834,  in 
the  presence  of  Gregory  XVI.  The  river 
falls  into  the  valley  in  one  mass  from 
a  height  of  about  320  feet.  The  effect 
of  its  cascade  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Falls 
of  Temi.  An  admirable  view  of  it 
is  now  obtainable  in  immediate  prox- 
imity, by  a  path  cut  in  the  rock  in 
1874,  leading  down  to  the  verge  of  the 
cascade,  and  showing  its  effect  from 
below.  The  catastrophe  of  1826,  by 
diverting  the  course  of  the  river,  laid 
bare  the  ruins  of  portions  of  two  ancient 
bridges  and  several  Boman  tombs.  The 
first  bridge,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  town  and  highest  up  the  river,  was 
probably  the  Pons  Valerius,  over  which 
the  Via  Valeria  passed  in  its  course  up 
the  valley.  The  subsequent  works  of 
Folchi  for  the  new  tunnels  discovered 
the  second  bridge  near  their  mouth: 
it  is  better  preserved  than  the  first, 
and  may  also  have  led  to  the  Via 
Valeria ;  it  is  generally  designated  as 
the  Pons  Vopisci,  from  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  Roman  villa, 
with  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
connected;  some  antiquaries  suppose 
that  it  was  ruined  by  the  inundation 
which  took  place  a.i>.  165,  recorded 
by  Pliny.  The  cemetery  near  this  ruin 
was  discovered  at  the  same  time:  it 
contained  many  sepulchral  monuments ; 
the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Lu- 
cius Memmius  Afer  Senecio,  pro-consul 
of  Sicily,  who  died  a.d.  107.  Good 
walks  have  been  cut  on  both  sides 
of  the  valley  leading  to  the  different 
points  which  command  the  best  views 
of  the  Falls.  There  is  also  a  road  lead- 
ing, along  the  base  of  Monte  Catillo, 
to  the  circular  terrace  constructed  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  from  which  was  the 
finest  view  of  the  falls,  and  to  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Antonio,  from  where 
the  older  ones  were  best  seen;  and 
farther  on  to  the  Madonna  di  Quin- 
tiliolo,  the  best  point  for  viewing  the 
Caseatelle  :  a  path  along  the  margin  of 
the  valley  amidst  a  grove  of  magnificent 
olive-trees,  and  from  every  point  of 
which  the  views  of  the  Lower  Casea- 


telle are  the  finest,  leads  from  the  Ma- 
donna di  Quintiliolo  to  the  Ponte  dell' 
Acquoria,  where  one  of  the  massive 
arches  of  the  Roman  bridge  by  which 
the  Via  Comiculana  crossed  the  Anio 
to  reach  Tivoli,  is  still  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  name  Acquoria  is 
derived  from  aqua  aurea,  a  cool  crystal- 
line spring,  rushing  from  the  rocks 
near  the  bridge.  A  steep  ascent  from 
here  leads  to  the  lower  part  of  Tivoli, 
by  the  ancient  Clivus  Tiburtinus,  on 
which  portions  of  the  Roman  road  may 
be  seen  in  good  preservation.  Near  to 
where  the  Clivus  .Tiburtinus  joins  the 
old  road  to  Rome,  is  the  Tempio  della 
Tosse,  and  higher  up  the  Villa  of 
Mecsenas  and  the  modern  Villa  d'Este. 
After  the  objects  already  mentioned 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  pre- 
tended Villa  of  Mecsenas  and  the  Tempio 
della  Tosse,  amongst  the  ancient;  the 
Villa  d'Este,  the  Old  CasUe,  and  the 
Cathedral,  amongst  the  modem. 

The  Villa  of  Meccenaa  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive ruin  about  Tivoli ;  the  name 
it  now  bears  rests  on  no  classical  autho- 
rity, and  dates  fh>m  the  time  of  Pirro 
Ligorio.  It  is  generally  considered  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  the  lower 
porticoes  which  constituted  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  great  Temple  of  Her- 
cules, that  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  the  space  covered  by  the  modern 
town,  as  we  shall  see  the  Temple  of 
Fortune  did  at  Praeneste.  '.  The  present 
ruins  consist  of  massive  substructions, 
since  converted  partly  into  the  iron- 
works, and  of  the  remains  of  a  square 
atrium,  which*  was  surrounded  by  a 
Doric  portico,  with  a  temple  on  the 
raised  space  in  the  centre.  The  so-called 
Via  Constantina,  or  road  leading  from 
the  Ponte  Lucano  to  Tivoli,passed  under 
the  long  covered  way  or  corridor  now 
occupied  by  the  forges  and  mills  of  the 
ironworks.  These  rums  were  converted 
by  Lucien  Buonaparte  into  workshops, 
where  large  quantities  of  bars  and  other 
articles  in  iron  are  still  manufactured. 
The  premises  are  now  the  property  of 
the  Empress  of  Brazil.  The  visitor 
ought  to  ascend  to  the  terrace  over  the 
works  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  valley, 
and  from  which  a  gate  leads  into  the 
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garden,  round  which  may  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  Doric  portico  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  Tempio  della  Ibsse,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Via  Constantina,  and  a  short  way 
below  the  iron-works.  The  singular 
designation  of  Temple  of  the  Cough 
appears  to  date  from  the  16th  cent.,  and 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
Turcius.  The  Tempio  della  Tosse  is 
a  circular  edifice  covered  with  a  dome, 
having  an  opening  to  admit  the  light 
in  the  centre,  like  the  Pantheon; 
aroond  are  circular  niches — one,  on 
the  rt.'  of  the  entrance,  has  on  its 
stuccoed  walls  traces  of  early  Chris- 
tian paintings  representing  the  Sa- 
viour and  the  Yir^n,  which  led  some 
antiquaries  to  consider  the  edifice  as  a 
Christian  temple.  The  general  form 
and  the  style  of  the  masonry  bear  so 

great  a  resemblance  to  the  tomb  of  S. 
[elena,  the  modem  Tor  Pignattara 
(see  p.  442),  that  it  has  been  also  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sepulchral  monument  of 
the  family  of  Lucius  Aterius  Tuscius, 
whoy  from  an  inscription  relative  to  the 
repairs  of  the  roaa,  appears  to  have 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  under  Con- 
stans  and  Constantius.  The  Tempio 
della  Tosse,  although  smaller  in  its 
^mensious,  is  very  similar  in  form, 
in  its  vaulted  roof,  and  semicircular 
niches,  with  their  intermediate  open 

Saces,  to  the  so-called  Tem|>le  of 
inerva  Medica  on  the  Esquiline  in 
Bome  (see  p.  44),  and  was  probably  a 
NymphiBum  of  Uie  Villa  of  Turcius. 

The  Casoatelle,  a  series  of  pretty  cas- 
cades formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Anio,  which  are  diverted  from  the 
main  stream  above  where  it  enters  the 
tonnel  under  Monte  Catillo,  and  after 
they  have  served  the  purposes  of  the 
many  mills  in  Tivoli,  and  the  iron 
manufactories.  The  first  and  largest 
stream  forms  two  cascades ;  the  other 
those  which  issue  from  the  so-called 
Villa  of  Msecenas,  and  fall  into  thevalley 
from  a  very  considerable  height.  The 
effect  of  these  cascades,  contrasted  with 
the  brilliant  vegetation  which  at  all 
seasons  borders  them,  the  rich  colour- 
ing of  the  massive  brickwork  of  the 
villa,  and  of  the  town  in  the  back- 
ground, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 


amongst  the>many  lovely  landscapes  of 
this  splendid  panorama. 

Of  the  many  villas  of  the  Roman 
period  which  existed  about  Tibur,  the 
sites  of  only  a  few  can  now  be  deter- 
mined.    The  church  of  the  Madonna 
di  Quinliliolo  is  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the    Villa  of   Quintilius    Varus,    com- 
memorated by  Horace:   its   situation 
on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Peschiavatori  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
imagined:   the  ruins  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  upper  terrace  commands 
a  fine  view  of  ^tbe  Villa  of  Mecssnas, 
the  Cascatelle,  and  the  Campagna  of 
Eome,  extending  in  fine  weather  to  the 
sea.    The  magnificence  of  the  villa  is 
proved  by  the  numerous  statues,  mo- 
saics^ and  other  works  of  art  which 
have  been  found  among  its  ruins,  many 
of  which  have  been  already  noticed  in 
our  description  of  the  Vatican  and  other 
museums.    The  other  villas  which  are 
known  to  have  existed  at  Tivoli,  and  of 
which  the  local  antiquaries  profess  to 
point  out  the  sites,  are  those  of  Vopis- 
cus,  Piso,  Cassius,  Munatius  Plancus, 
Ventidius  Bassus,  Fuscus,  Propertius, 
&c.    With  the  exception  of  the  Villa 
of  Cassius,  many  of  the  names  given 
to  these  ruins  are  merely  conjectural, 
and    it  would  be  quite  an  unprofitable 
task  to  follow  the  speculations  upon 
which,  more  or  less,  Uieir  authenticity 
depends.      The    wadls  which  support 
the  terraces  of  the  supposed  villas  of 
Brutus  and  of  Bassus  are  polygonal, 
and  belong  probably  to  Pelasgic  Au^on, 
or  sacred  arena  for   sacrificing ;  and 
that  of  Fuscus,  below  the  Strada  di 
Carciano,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Roman 
work,  more  than  100  ft.  in  length.    At 
Carciano,  under  the  Casino  of  the  Greek 
College,  are  all  that  remains  of  the  Villa 
of  Cassius*    The  ruins  of  this  noble  villa 
are  still  very  extensive,  and  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  principal  mu- 
seums of  Europe.    In  the  16th  century 
Cardinal  Ferdinando  de'  Medici  and 
Archbishop    Bandini   of  Siena    made 
considerable  excavations,  and  brought 
to  light  many  beautiful  specimens  of 
ancient  art.     The   researches  of  De 
Angelis  in  1774  were  still  more  im- 
portant:    the     statues    and    marbles 
which   he  discovered  were  purchased 
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by  Pius  VI.  for  the  Vatican,  and  are 
justly  classed  among  the  Taluable  trea- 
sures of  that  museum.  Nearly  all  the 
statues  and  busts  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Muses  at  the  Vatican  were  found  here, 
together  with  many  others  which  have 
been  noticed  in  our  description  of  the 
Museo  Pio-Clementino,  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  Villa  of  Vo- 
piscus,  ^  near  the  modem  cascades. 
There  is  no  clue  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover where  the  Villa  of  Horace  stood, 
although  placed  by  the  local  ciceroni 
near  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio. 

Near  to  the  entrance  of  Tivoli,  by 
the  Porta  Santa  Crooe,  is  the    VUfa 
cTEstef  built  in  1549  fh>m  the  designs 
of  Pirro  Ligorio  for  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  duke  of  Fer- 
rara :  it  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Modena 
as  successor  of  that  celebrated  iamily, 
who  has  let    the  villa  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  Cardinal  Hohenlohe. 
Though   picturesquely   situated,   it  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  uninhabited. 
The    casino,  decorated   with   frescoes 
by  Federigo  Zucchero,  Muziano,  and 
others,  represents  events  in  the  his- 
tory  of  Tivoli.      Its    fbrmal    planta- 
tions   and   clipped    hedges    find   few 
admirers  after  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  scenery;  and  the  wa« 
terworks,  called  the  Girandola,  are  now 
jujstly  regarded  as  a  strange  perversion 
of  taste  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
grand  cascades.    Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  the   beautifiil  ilexes  and  cy- 
presses of  the  gardens  make  them  a 
favourite  resort  of  artists  and  of  picnic 
parties,  and  the  prospect  from  the  ter- 
race over  the  expanse  of  the  Campagna 
is  one  of  Ae  finest  scenes  in  Tivoli.   No- 
thing can  come  up  to  the  view  of  the 
setting  sun  on  an  April  or  May  even- 
ing ftom  this    charming  spot.     The 
Casino  and  the  gardens  are  liberally 
thrown  open  to  the  public.    Near  the 
Villa  d'Este  stands  the  church  of  St. 
Francesco,  once  a  Gothic  edifice,  but 
entirely  modernized  in    the  i&terior, 
only  the  principal  door,  with  a  canopy 
over  it,  surmounted  by  the  shield  of  a 
cardinal  of  the  house  of  Anjou  (1398), 
and  a  pointed  arch  under  the  gallery 
remaining,  of  the  original  architecture. 
Outside  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce  are 


the  barracks  of  the  garrison,  formerly 
the  Jesuits'  College,  from  the  terrace 
in  front  of  which,  called  Za  Vedtda^ 
opens  one  of  the  finest  panoramic 
views  over  the  Campagna,  with  Borne 
in  the  distance,  and  in  fine  weather 
even  the  sea  in  the  back-ground; 
a  little  way  beyond  this  is  the  VSla 
Brasohi,  from  which  this  splendid 
panorama  is  still  more  extensive. 
This  villa,  the  property  of  the  grand- 
nephew  of  Plus  VI.,  is  built  over  the 
Aqueduct  of  the  Anio  Nevus,  which 
may  be  well  seen  in  the  wine-oellus 
beneath ;  those  of  the  Anio  Vetos  and 
Aqua  Marcia  running  at  a  lower  level, 
close  to  the  modem  road  leading  to 
Carciano.  The  speous  or  chauBel,  9ft. 
high  by  4  wide,  had  become  choked  up 
with  oalcareous  incrustations;  wh^re 
this  has  been  removed  its  fine  Somas 
brick- work  liming  may  be  seen. 

Of  mediseval  Tivoli  the  most  re- 
markable monument  ilB  the  Casthf 
erected  in  its  present  ^rm  by  Pins  II. ; 
it  is  near  the  Porta  Santa  Croce,  and 
may  be  visited  on  leimng  the  town ;  it 
counts  of  an  enclosure  suirowided  by 
five  circular  towers,  which  Ibm  very 
picturesque  objects  in  the  view  of  tfeie 
town,  from  the  road  leading  to  So- 
bicuio,  and  from  that  between  Quhi'* 
tilido  and  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio. 

Beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  lead- 
ing to  Subiaco,  about  ^  m.  dsstant,  are 
the  remains  of  a  circular  tomb^  supposed 
to  be  that  of  C.  Aufestius  Soter,  a  phy- 
sician, whose  inscription  was  found 
near  the  spot.  About  (  m.  farther, 
the  road  to  Ampiglipne,  the  ancient 
Empulum,  passes  under  the  arches  of 
the  Marcian  aqueduct,  where  it  crosses 
the  valley,  and  near  this  the  specos  of 
the  Anio  Vetus  is  visible.  FuvUier  on 
we  see  the  magnificent  arches  of  tiie 
Claudian  aqueduct,  surmounted  by  a 
tower  of  the  middte  ages,  boilt  by  the 
Tiburtffles  as  a  defence  against  the 
attadcs  of  the  Orunis,  lords  of  Castel 
Madama :  they  are  4j^  ft.  high  and  25  ft. 
in  span. 

j^xcursicm  from  TivoH, 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  ex- 
ploring the  classical  sites  of  the  Sabine 
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hills  should  make  Tiyoli  their  head- 
quarters for  some  day8»  and  arrange  a 
series  of  excursions  to  the  most  interest- 
ing localities  and  the  numerous  objects 
of  historical  interest  and  natural  beauty 
for  which  every  valley  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  remarkable.  Many  of  these 
sites  are  celebrated  by  Horace,  and  others 
still  retain  in  their  names  and  ruins  the 
traces  of  cities  irhose  origin  is  anterior 
ft)  that  of  Rome. 

The  pedestrian  'will  find  an  endless 
source  of  enjoyment  in  the  mountams 
around  Tivoli,  provided,  as  he  now  can 
be,  with  the  excellent  topographical 
surveys  published  by  the  Italian, 
French,  or  Austrian  Governments. 

a.  Tivoli  to  Subiaco,  up  the  valley  of 
the  Ai^io ;  the  road  following  for  some 
miles  the  Via  Valeria,  is  good  the  whole 
way,  and  practicable  for  carriages.  (See 
below). 

b.  To  Licenza  and  the  site  of  Horace's 
Sabine  &rm  must  be  accomplished  for 
several  miles  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 

0.  To  Ampiglione,  the  ancient  Em- 
pulum ;  to  St.  Angelo,  Monticelli,,  and 
!(*alombara. 

d.  The  ascent  of  Monte  Qennaro,  on 
liorseback  or  on  foot 

«.  There  is  now  a  very  good  road 
from  TivoH  to  Palestrina  by  which 
this  interesting  town  can  be  reached 
in  3^  hours  ;  it  passes  near  the  Villa 
Adriana,  and  along  the  base  of  the  hills, 
through  a  pictures(][ue  country,  by  way 
of  Fasserano,  with  its  fine  old  castle,  a 
fief  of  the  Barberinis,  near  to  Gailicano, 
and  through  S^aroio;  beyond  which 
it  joins  the  Via  Xiabicana,  or  high 
road  from  Borne  by  La  Colonna ;  from 
thence  to  Palestriha,  4  m.  By  means 
of  this  road,  practicable  even  for  heavy 
carriages,  the  tourist  can  visit  Pales- 
trina  without  returning  to  Rome  and 
going  twice  over  the  same  ground. 

Sttbiaco, 

26  m.  from  Tivoli,  and  44  irom  Rome. 
The  road,  which  is  very  good  for 
carriages,  during  the  whole  distance 
ascends  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Anio. 
(A  public  conveyance  leaves  Tivoli 


daily  for  Subiaco  on  the  arrival  of  the 
early  train  from  Rome.)  On  leaving 
Tivoli  it  runs  round  the  base  of  Monte 
Catillo,  presenting  on  its  sides  nu- 
merous fragments  of  ancient  walls  in 
Opus  reticukitum.  About  1  m.  beyond 
the  town,  a  portion  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct,  consisting  of  several  arches 
crowned  by  a  square  tower,  spans  the 
valley  {vaUe  degli  arei,  or  arcades)  on 
the  rt.  leading  to  Ampiglione.  At 
the  4th  m.  a  bridle-roaud  strikes  off 
(on  the  1.)  to  Santo  Folo,  a  mountain 
village  perched  on  the  declivitv  of 
the  Apennine  above,  and  by  whicn  the 
ascent  to  Monte  Genaro  is  most  con- 
veniently effected.  Between  the  5th 
and  6th  m.  from  Tivoli,  Castel  Ma- 
dama,  a  large  village,  rises  on  an  emi- 
nence beyo^  the  Anio,  and  soon  after 
close  to  the  road  the  ruined  medise- 
val  fortress  of  Sacco  Muro,  built  on  a 
monticule  c^  volcanic  tufii.  Near  this, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Anio, 
are  seen  some  arches  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct  spanning  the  torrent  which, 
washes  the  E.  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  Castel  Madama ;  and  a  short  dis- 
tance farther,  on  the  road-side,  has  been 
placed  an  inscription  discovered  here 
m  1821,  recording  the  name  of  C. 
Msnitts  Bassus,  prsefect  of  the  Fabri 
(chief  en^neer)  at  Carthage,  under 
Marcus  Silanus,  the  fiither-in-law  of 
Caligula,  whose  name  is  so  often 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.  The  tomb  of 
Bajssus  stood  probably  near  this  spot, 
judging  from  the  numerous  fragments 
of  marble  found  around.  At  this 
place  the  geologist  will  remark  a  very 
interesting  superposition  of  the  semi- 
columnar  volcanic  conglomerate  on  die 
ancient  travertine  breccia  of  the  valley 
of  the  Anio. 

At  the  7th  m.  from  Tivoli  is  Ftcoeoro, 
the  ancient  Varia,  with,  a  population 
of  3000  Inhab.;  the  road  runs  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  traverse  and  cal« 
careous  breccia  on  which  the  village 
stands.  Some  portions  of  the  ancient 
walls  may  be  seen  on  ascending  from 
the  church  of  St.  Antonio,  on  the 
roadside,  to  the  town,  of  very  fine 
construction,  formed  of  huge  oblong 
blocks  of  travertine,  some  of  which 
measure  160  cubic  feet    The  style  is 
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entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  walls 
of  the  Tabularium  at  Rome,  but  more 
colossal  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
blocks.  In  the  upper  town  is  a  beau- 
tiful octagonal  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
James,  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style  of 
the  15th  centy. ;  it  was  built  for  one  of 
the  Orsinis  of  the  branch  of  the  counts 
of  Tagliacozzo,  from  the  designs  of 
Simone,  a  pupil  of  firunelleschi,  who, 
according  to  Vasari,  died  here  when 
engaged  on  the  work.  The  front  turned 
towards  the  £.  is  decorated  with  sniall 
statues  of  saints ;  the  interior  has  been 
modernized,  except  the  Gothic  pilasters 
in  the  angles,  and  the  two  Gothic 
windows  on  the  sides.  Vicovaro  is  a 
fief  of  the  Bolognetti  family,  who  have 
a  large  straggling  palace  in  it,  built  on 
the  ruins  of  a  m^isval  castle. 

l^m.  fromVicoYaro  is  the  ch.  and 
convent  of  San  Cosmato,  on  a  narrow 
elevated  plateau  between  the  rivers 
Licenaz  and  Anio,  and  beneath  which, 
at  a  considerable  depth,  the  latter  river 
runs  in  a  most  picturesque  ravine :  in 
the  vertical  cliffs  of  travertine  which 
form  its  sides  are  several  curious  ca- 
verns, in  one  of  which  St.  Benedict  is 
said  to  have  passed  some  time.  Specuses 
of  the  Marcian  or  Glaudian  water  give 
passage  from  one  grotto  to  the  o&er. 
From  S.  Cosimato  a  good  road  of  1  m. 
(on  1.),  after  crossing  the  Licenza,  leads 
to  Cantalupo  Bardelh,  on  a  hill,  occupy- 
ing the  place  oftheifandela  of  Horace ; 
the  large  palace  on  the  site  of  its 
baronial  castle  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
of  Roccagiovine.  A  short  distance 
from  San  Cosimato,  the  Licenza  (here 
called  Petescia)  torrent  is  crossed  on 
a  modem  bridge  near  its  junction 
with  the  Anio.  Some  very  ancient 
sepulchral  openings  have  been  dis- 
covered near  here,  contsdning  human 
bones,  and  numerous  flint  implements, 
remarkable  for  their  careful  execution, 
arrow-heads,  knives,  &c.,  with  re- 
mains of  domestic  animals,  and  which 
are  evidently  anterior  to  the  earliest 
period  of  Rome. 

The  wide  valley  beyond  the  Anio,  on 
the  rt.,  is  that  of  Sambuci,  up  which 
a  bridle-path^  leads  to  Ciciliano,  a  vil- 


lage called  BioHianum  in  the  early 
documents  of  the  Abbey  of  Subiaco, 
and  from  thence  across  a  mountain 
pass  to  Genazzano.  In  the  summer 
of  1874,  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  of 
a  large  villa  (probably  fof  one  of  the 
Ceecilii),  and  several  antiquities,  were 
discovered  at  Ciciliano.  The  moun- 
tains on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Teverone 
hereabouts  are  wooded.  Opposite  the 
10th  m.  from  Tivoli,  and  perched  like' 
an  eagle's  nest  on  a  conical  peak  at 
a  height  of  2500  ft.  above  the  river, 
is  the  village  of  Saracinesco,  with  600 
Inhab.,  in  a  most  singular  and  inac- 
cessible position.  This  town  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Saracens,  after  their  defeat  in  the 
9th  centy.  by  Berengarius;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  .many  of  the  inhab. 
have  preserved  their  Arabic  names :  se- 
veral of  the  mountaineers  in  pictures(|ue 
costumes  seen  at  Rome  durinff  the  wm- 
ter,  and  who  loiter  about  ue  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  offering  their  services  as 
painters'  models,  come  from  this  village. 
The  valley  of  the  Anio  was  desolated 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  about 
the  year  876,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  party  of  the  invaders  formed  a  settle- 
ment on  this  spot,  as  the  name  occurs 
in  an  inscription  of  the  year  1052,  in  a 
list  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Scolastica  at  Subiaco,  now 
in  one  of  the  cloisters  there,  under 
the  designation  of  Saracenxscum,  The 
valley  widens  before  reaching  the  Os- 
teria  of  La  Ferrata  or  La  Spiaggia,  the 
half-way  halting-place  between  Tivoli 
and  Subiaco ;  the  village  of  La  Scarpa 
I  m.  on  1.  2  m.  beyond  this,  and 
perched  upon  a  hill  on  the  1.,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  i^ootano,  with  a  feudal  castle  be- 
longing to  the  Sciarra  family,  to  whom 
it  gives  the  title  of  prince.  From  this 
point  the  valley  bends  to  the  S.S.E.  as  &r 
as  Subiaco.  1  m.  beyond  Roviano  the 
Via  Sublacensis  separates  from  the  VcUena^ 
the  latter  branching  off  on  the  1.,  the 
former  continuing  along  the  rt.  bank 
ofthe  Anio  to  Subiaco.  The  Via  Valeria, 
after  passing  by  Arsoli,  a  fief  of  the 
Massimos,  soon  reaches  the  Neapolitan 
provinces  at «/  Pasao  del  Ritorto  and  U 
Piano  del  Cavalterei  and  continues  through 
Carsoli,  the  ancient  Garseoli,  into  we 
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Abmzzi  (see  Handbook  for  8,  Italy ,  Rte. 
144).  It  is  the  most  direct  road  from 
Rome  to  the  lake  of  Fucino,  but  is  to 
be  travelled  only  on  horseback  or  in  the 
common  cars  of  the  country,  as  jSblt  as 
Tagliacozzo.  The  road  from  Rqyiano  to 
Sabiaco  is  beaatifol.  On  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Anio,  nearly  opposite  to  Eoviano, 
is  Anticoli,  and  near  the  river,  and 
ihrther  on,  the  village  of  Marano,  a 
short  way  beyond  which  the  road  passes 
below  Agosta,  a  picturesque  village; 
before  reachipg  which  are  the  cele- 
brated springs  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  and 
Claudia,  the  former  collected  into 
several  ugly  reservoirs,  and'  carried 
down  to  Rome  by  a  gigantic  syphon ; 
the  latter  bursting  in  large  volumes 
of  bright  crystal  water  from  the  base 
of  the  mountains  at  a  temperature  of 
8}  per  cent.  The  small  lakes  are  called 
the  Laghetto  di  Sta,  Lucia  and  Za  Serena, 
The  fons  caruleus,  mentioned  in  the  in* 
scriptions  of  Claudius,  Vespasian,  and 
Titus,  on  the  Porta  Maggiore,  as  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Claudian,  is  still 
recognisable  by  the  blue  colour  of 
its  waters.  These  springs  form  the 
principal  sources  of  the  modem  Aque- 
duct of  the  Acqua  Pia.  Beyond 
Agosta,  on  a  peak  3300  feet  high, 
and  apparently  inaccessible,  is  the 
populous  village  of  Cervaraf  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Anio  the  towns 
of  Canterano  and  of  Bocca  Canterano 
towering  over  it  on  the  1.,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  malaria  which  desolates 
the  lower  grounds  in  the  autumn. 
The  beautifid  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tending from  Saracinesoo  to  Canterano, 
4000  ft.  high,  is  called  Costa  Sole,  Su- 
biaco  is  seen  for  the  first  time  from  about 
here ;  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque 
than  its  position  among  the  richly- 
wooded  hills  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Subiaoo  {Inns:  Locanda  della Pemice, 
very  good,  with  a  most  attentive  land- 
lord. Sojourners  en  pension  6  fr.  a 
day.  Very  fiiir  quarters  &r  persons 
intending  to  make  a  stay  at  Subiaco 
may  be  procured  in  the  suppressed 
convent  or  Casa  della  Missione,  which 
has  been  fitted  up  comfortably.  This 
house  is  not  &r  from  the  Pen^ce), 


Subiaco,  called  Snblaqueum,atthe  end 
of  the  4th  cent.,  is  the  chief  town  of  a 
distretto  of  the  Comarca,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  6990  souls.  It  derived  its  ancient 
name  from  the  3  artificial  lakes  of  the 
Villa  of  Nero,  below  which  {mh  lacu)  it 
was  built.  The  modem  town  is  more  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  situation^ 
which  can  be  seen  from  its  Public  Walk, 
than  for  any  object  of  interest  within  \iA 
walls.  The  falls  of  the  river  below  the 
town,  the  fine  old  castle  on  the  summit 
of  the  hiU,  which  for  many  ages  was 
the  summer  residence  of  the  popes,  the 
magnificent  forests  of  the.viidley,  and 
the  noble  monasteries  which  have  given 
it  such  celebrity  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  all  combine 
to  make  it  one  of  the  &vourite  resoirts 
of  the  landscape-painters  in  the  sum* 
mer.  The  dark  and  narrow  streets  of 
the  town  itself  are  by  no  means  inviting 
to  the  stranger ;  the  houses  have  an  air 
of  antiquity  which  carries  us  back  to 
the  middle  ages  more  than  any  other 
town  in  the  vicini^  of  Rome.  The 
Cathedral^  built  by  Pius  VI.,  who  was 
Abbot  of  the  Monastery  for  many  years, 
is  remarkable  for  the  lofty  sulM^tmc* 
tions  of  local  stone  on  which  it  stands ; 
which  can  be  conveniently  seen  from 
the  shady  path  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  going  from  the  paper-mills  to 
the  bridge  of  S.  Francesco.  The  Palace 
ofthe^hot,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
enlarged  and  modemised  by  the  same 
Pontiff,  commands  one  of  the  finest 
panoramic  views  in  central  Italy,  and 
contains  some  old  architectural  re- 
mains, and  an  altar-piece  of  Gherardo 
delle  Notti.  About  a  mile  from  the  town 
on  a  hill  above  the  river,  we  may  still 
trace  the  ruins  of  Nero's  Villa,  it  was 
here,  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that 
the  supper  of  the  tyrant  was  strack 
by  lightning  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  feasting,  and  the  table  thrown  down 
by  the  shock.  The  ruins  are  apparently 
those  of  a  nymphseum  overlooking  the 
artificial  lakes,  which  the  fancy  of  th^ 
Emperor  had  created  in  these  deep  and 
solitary  mountain  gorges.  These  lakes 
seem  to  have  been  in  existence  as  late 
as  thf  beginning  of  the  15th  centy., 
when  the  dykes  were  carried  away  by 
an  inundation.  t 
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Opposite  the  above-mentioned  ruins 
the  stony  and  difficult  path  leading  to  the 
monastery  branches  ofif  from  the  high 
road.  Visitors  ought  to  walk  a  few 
steps  farther  on  this  road  to  enjoy  the 
view  of  the  precipice  through  which 
the  Anio  rushes  from  the  new  bridge. 
The  scenery  can  only  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  2nd  bridge  on  the  Via 
Mala,  or  to  the  corresponding  gorge  on 
the  Schyn  Pass.  The  height  of  the 
bridge  over  the  foaming  stream  exceeds 
240  ft.  The  celebrated  Monastery  of 
Santa  Scolastica^  was  founded  in  the 
5th  century,  and  restored  in  981  by 
the  abbot  Stephanus.  It  has  three 
cloisters:  the  first  is  of  recent  date, 
but  contains  some  ancient  monuments ; 
among  which  may  be  noticed  a  sarco- 
phagus with  bacchanalian  bas-reliefs,  a 
bacchic  head,  a  fine  column  of  por- 
phyry and  another  of  giallo  antico,  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  Of 
Nero's  villa.  The  second  cloister  dates 
from  1052,  and  is  very  interesting  as 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture:  one  of 
the  arcades  is  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  ba8-relie&,  and  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  throned  between  2 
lions.  Under  the  portico  is  a  curious 
relief  of  a  stag  and  a  wolf  drinking ; 
an  inscription  recording  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church  in  981 ;  another 
relates  to  the  construction  of  the  tower, 
and  enumerates  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery  in  1053.  The  third  cloister, 
as  well  as  the  Refectory,  was  erected  by 
Abbot  Lando,  in  1235  ;  the  mosaics  on 
the  arcade  of  the  cloister  are  by  the  Co- 
simatis.  The  ch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Scolas- 
tica,  contains  nothing  which  calls  for 
particular  notice;  consecrated  originally 
by  Benedict  VII.,  in  981,  it  was  com- 
pletely altered  in  the  last  century :  be- 
neath, in  the  crypt,  is  a  finely  painted 
chapel,  in  which  are  preserved  the  re- 
mains of  a  venerable  Bede,  a  Genoese, 
— not  our  countryman,  who  lies  at 
Durham.  The  monastery  was  once 
&mous  for  its  library,  rich  m  MSS.  and 
charters.  Nearly  all  these  have  been 
dispersed ;  but  it  has  obtained  a  cele- 
brity in  the  history  of  typography  as 
the  first  place  in  Italy  in  which  the 
printing-press  was  established  by  the 


Germans  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz. 
Their  edition  of  Lactantius  was  their 
first  production :  it  appeared  in  1465, 
and  a  copy  is  still  preserved  in  the 
monastery.  They  remained  at  Su- 
biaco  ujitil  1467»  when  they  removed 
to  Rome.  Among  the  few  manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  Archives  may  be 
mentioned  the  Regestum  Sublacense, 
containing  documents  relating  to  the 
Abbey,  from  the  7  th  centy.  down  to 
the  present  day.  Since  the  suppression 
of  monastic  orders  in  Italy,  the  Convent 
of  Sta.  Scolastica  and  the  Sacro  Speco 
have  been  proclaimed  national  monu- 
ments, and  are  now  left  in  the  custody 
of  a  few  monks,  li  m.  from  S.  Scolas- 
tica is  the  Sacro  Speco,  the  well-known 
monastery  of  St.  Benedict.  The  ascent 
is  steep,  and  the  scenery  is  grand.  St. 
Benedict  retired  here  about  a.i>.  450, 
when  only  14  years  old.  The  monastery 
was  rebuilt  in  847 ;  the  lower  ch.  dates 
from  1053,  the  upper  from  1066, 
and  the  cloister  from  1235.  It  is  built 
against  the  rocky  hill  on  9  arches  of 
coDsiderable  height,  and  consists  of  2 
long  stories.  The  cavern  in  the  lower 
part,  the  retreat  of  St  Benedict,  is 
supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  identified  by  some  authorities  with 
an  oracle  of  Faunus.  A  huge  mass  of 
rock  overhangs  the  monastery,  where 
it  is  believed  to  be  miraculously  sus- 
pended :  it  was  over  it  that  Romanus  is 
said  to  have  lowered  his  food  to  St. 
Benedict,  when  he  retired  to  this  cavern. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  leading  to 
it,  was  painted  in  1 219  by  Consolo,  one  of 
the  earliest  Italian  masters,  who  has  re- 
corded his  name  in  "  Conxolus  pinxit" 
This  painter,  who  preceded  Cimabue  by 
some  years,  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Greece.  In  the  chapel  of  San 
Gregorio,  in  another  part  of  the  Speco, 
the  paintings  represent  the  Consecra- 
tion' of  the  ch.  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
with  the  figure  of  the  monk  Odo.  In 
other  chapels  of  the  Sacro  Speco  are 
some  paintings  worthy  of  notice.  Rude 
sketches  on  the  sides  of  the  lower 
grotto,  in  the  style  of  what  we  see  in 
the  catacombs,  may  date  from  tiie  6th 
centy. ;  those  of  the  middle  and  upper 
chapels,  of  scenes  in  the  lives  of  St. 
Benedict  and  Santa  Scolastica,  are  of 
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the  15th.  lu  the  little  Chapel  of  8, 
Lorenzo  Lorioato  is  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  S.  Gregory,  by  StammaticOf  a  Greek 
painter,  which,  if  it  did  not  bear  the 
date  (1479),  we  ought  from  its  style 
attribute  to  a  considerably  earlier 
period.  The  architecture  is  pointed, 
and  by  many  attributed  to  so  early 
as  the  10th  centy. ;  if  so,  the  oldest 
specimen  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Gothic  style  in  Italy.  Observe  a 
full-length  portrait  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  which  is  considered  as  the  only 
contemporary  and  authentic  likeness  of 
that  great  reformer.  The  garden  be- 
low is  still  remarkable  for  its  planta- 
tions of  roses,  said  to  be  descended 
from  those  which  St  Benedict  culti- 
vated. Another  legend  states  tiiat  they 
were  originally  a  bed  of  thorns  on 
which  St  Benedict  rolled  himself  to 
extinguish  the  yiolence  of  his  passions, 
and  were  miraculously  converted  into 
roses  by  St.  Francis  when  he  visited 
the  monasteiT  in  1223.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river  is  the  picturesque 
mass  of  Monte  Carpineto,  covered  with 
hornbeams  (carpmi),  from  which  it  de- 
rives |its  name.  This  mountain  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  a  bare,  naked 
peaJc  of  white  stone,  but  the  monks, 
whose  property  it  was,  having  for- 
bidden the  shepherds  to  take  their 
goats  to  pasture  on  it  a  luxuriant 
forest  sprang  up  from  the  rocks.  This 
plain  and  easy  system  of  restoring 
forests  has  been  now  enforced  by  the 
Government  in  all  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Italy,  and  great  hopes  for 
the  wel&re  and  improvement  of  the 
country  are  entertained  from  this  law. 

Excursions  fbom  Subiaoo. 

a.  A  ^ood  carriage-road,  affording  a 
very  delightful  ride  of  4  hrs.,  leads  over 
the  lower  slopes  of  Monte  Carpineto  to 
the  picturesque  towns  of  Olevano  (13  m.) 
and  Genazzano  (17  m.)  by  Affile  (which 
has  preserved  unaltered  its  ancient 
iiame).  Described  under  Palestrino, 
q,  «.  The  carriage-road  passes  near 
Civitella,  the  ancient  VUellia,  ftom 
which  there  is  a  noble  view  over  the 
Campa^a  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Hemici. 


I  A  most  delightful  excursion  can  be 
made  from  Borne  in  5  days,  going 
by  the  Villa  Adriana,  Tivoli,  Vico- 
varo,  Subiaco,  Olevano,  and  Pales- 
trina;  and  returning  thence  by  La 
Colonna,  Monte  Porzio,  and  Fras- 
cati,  or  by  the  ruins  of  (>abii,  back  to 
Bome.  The  Iimm  alon^  the  line  are 
generally  tolerable,  and  in  some  places 
perfectly  eood. 

b,  Anouer  agreeable  .excursion  up 
the  valley  of  the  Anio  can  be  made  in  a 
day  from  Subiaco  to  TVevt,  the  l^ebia 
or  Augusta  Treha  of  the  Bomans,  a  town 
of  the  ^qui,  once  of  some  importance 
from  being  placed  near  the  frontier  of 
the  Hemici:  there  are  some  Boman 
fragments  in  the  piazza.  Near  Trevi 
and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Filet- 
tino,  are  the  sources  of  the  Anio,  in  a 
gorge  surrounded  by  the  grandest  and 
most  solitary  scenery  in  the  Boman 
Apennines. 

c.  One  far  more  interesting  than 
the  above  mentioned,  can  be  made 
from  Subiaco,  by  an  excellent  carriage- 
road  across  iJie  pass  of  the  Ardnazzo^ 
2700  ft  above  the  sea,  to  the  Certom  d% 
Triaulti,  passing  by  Ouarcino,  a  large 
village,  by  Alatri  and  Collepardo^  near 
the  latter,  visiting  the  celebrated  grotto, 
and  the  remarkable  depression  called 
the  PozzodiAntullo ;  returning  to  Bome 
from  Alatri  by  Ferentino,  Anagni,  &c. 
{SeeMandbookfor  South  Italy,  Boute  40.) 
The  top  of  the  pass  is  marked  by  the 
ruins  of  a  villa  of  Trajan,  commanding 
a  fine  view  over  the  wide  plain  of  the 
Arcinazzo  and  the  mountains  of  Trevi 
and  Filettino  (4500  ft.  above  the  sea). 
The  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Ciosa 
and  Guercino,  winding  in  numberless 
zigzags,  has  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  St.  Gothard  route  in  the  Val  Tremola. 

d*  Another  very  agreeable  excursion 
may  be  made  during  the  spring  or 
summer  months  from  Subiaco  into  the 
mountains  extending  to  the  Neapolitan 
frontier,  leaving  the  town  by  the  Ma- 
donna della  Croce,  and  passing  the  ch. 
of  the  Capucins  through  the  high 
plains  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Livata  and 
Campo  d'  Ossa,  4  m.  beyond  which 
the  path  passes  along  the  Monte  Au- 
tore,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  this 
part  of  the  Apennines.    From  here- 
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abouts  the  views  are  splendid,  ex- 
tendipg  on  the  one  side  over  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  and  the  Oampagna  to  the 
sea;  and  on  the  other  embracing  the 
Lake  of  Fucino,  the  Monte  Velino, 
and  the  central  chain  on  the  N.  to  the 
Terminillo  Grande.  On  jone  of  the 
spurs  of  the  Antore  is  a  chapel-  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  place  of 
great  resort  during  the  month  of  June 
by  the  mountaineers  of  the  Abruzzi, 
close  to  one  of  the  highest  sources  of 
the  Vairone  and  Anio,  on  the  banks  of 
vhich  iB  the  hamlet  of  Valle  Pietra. 
The  scenery  is  very  picturesque  here- 
abouts. Through  the  valley  on  the  N. 
of  Monte  Autore,  called  Camrpo  di 
Pietra,  runs  the  Piqjo  torrent,  ctoe  of 
the  highest  branches  of  the  Turano,  a 
tributary  of  the  Velino. 

This  excursion  must  not  be  at- 
tempted without .  experienced  guides, 
who  may  be  procured  at  Subiaco.  At 
present  this  region  is  comparatively 
safe,  being  vigilantly  watched  by  the 
police ;  but  the  traveller  ought  to  be 
very  careful  in  selecting  his  guides. 
Information  as  to  their  trustworthiness 
can  be  had  from  tho  Brigadier  of 
the  Carabinieri  Reali  in  eoijoimand  at 
Subiaco, 


HoRACE^s  Sabtkb  Faah,*  akd  Monte 

GCNNAHO. 

The  distance  from  Tivoli  to  the 
Sabine  Farm  of  Horace  is  1 1  m.     The 

•  The  description  of  the  site  of  Horace's  Farm 
given  in  the  text  Is  on  the  authority  of  Ohapuy, 
whose  tdeas  wore  adopted  by  Gott  and  Nlbhy 
\vltboat  a  sufficient  e^mJnatlon  of  the  localities. 
Recent  reseJBffcbes  of  the  very  laborious  aid  con- 
scientious topog^phef,  Slg.  Rosa,  place  the 
poet's  TlUa  near  ibe  Caj^eUa  delta  (^tta,  on  a 
kind  of  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  Monie  Gotrri^ 

Cleto,  wnfch  Slg.  Ro^  considers  to  be  Horace's 
;retllis.  This  site  is  at  a  short  distaiice  from 
Roecagiovlne,  and  near  the  aocfeht  road  that  led 
from  Farnm  Vqcwiwii  U>  T^r,;  it  cei^tftinly 
corresponds  better  with  the  ••  Arduo^  $abliM)8/' 
with  the  "  Montes  "  &nd  •*  in  A  teem,"  arid  with 
the  "Haec  tibl  dictabam  post  Fanum  Putr* 
Yacuav!'  ot  the  poet,  than  the  low  situatk>|i 
nearer  Licen^.  Another  strong  confinoatiop 
of  Signer  Rosa's  view  is  the  existence  of  the 
perennial  and  abundant  spring  still  Imown  to 
the  peasantry  as  the  FbntOfUt'  degli  Oratini^ 
whiim  gusl^es  out  at  fi  f^Qi^  4^tax)pe  119019  the 


road,  as  ihr  as  yicovaro,  is  described 
in  the  preceding  excursion;  beyond 
which  a  new  one,  practicable  for 
carriages,  has  been  carried  as  fiir  as 
Jiocca  Giovine,  from  which  the  journey 
must  be  performed  on  horseback  or  on 
foot.  R.  Giovine,  8  m.  from  Vicovaro,  is 
situated  on  a  steep  rock  above  the  road, 
and  Supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Arx 
Junonis  {Eocca  Qiunone),  Near  the  ch. 
is  preserved  an  inscription  recording 
the  restoration  of  a  Temple  of  Victory 
by  Vespasian.  Antiquaries  regard  this 
as  a  proof  that  it  i^  the  Fairam  Va- 
cunse,  or  the  Temple  of  Juno  Vic- 
trix,  celebrated  by  Horace,  which 
would  confirm  ihe  ^tymolo^  of  th§ 
modem  name.  On  the'  opposite  side  of 
the  torrent  is '  seen  Gantafnpo,  Horace's 
Mandela,  between  which  and  fiie  Li- 
cenza  are  fragments  of  polygonal  walls, 
supposed  to  be  the  substructtona  of  a 
temple.  About  2  m.  beyond  Rocea 
Giovine,  farther  up  the  valley.  Is 
Xic^nza,  the  ancient  Digentia,— 

'*  lie  quoties  refidt  gelidui  pigentia  rivns, 
Qum  ]|lafi4e|a  bU>it  rugpsiu  ftigoie  pagoar" 

J3o7:.  m  I.  xviiL— 

a  mountam  -  village  of  dSO  Inhab., 
beautifully  situated  on  ahillaDove 
the  bright  clear  stream  which  Horace 
celebrates  under  the  same  name.  The 
s|te  of  the  vilH  of  Horace  is'  placed  by 
wtfte  on  the  rt.  of  the  road,  aboutinidwt^y 
between  it  and  the  river,  a  sl^ort  di^ 
tance  before  we  reach  the  Grillage.  Little 
now  remains  but  some  fragments  of  a 
white  mosaic  pavemept  partly  covered 
by  a  vineyard.'  There  are  S  terraces 
and  some  massive  sdbstTuetfbns  of  a 
more  magnificent  villa,  and  of  a  later 
date,  .014  ^  si^  pf  %^^  of  t)^^  poet. 
The  names,  of  maiiy  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  "  preserve  some  record 
of  classical  tfines:  gli  Orasmif  or  Oratini, 
on  the  slopes  of  ihe  Monte  Rotondo, 
cannot  be  mistaken:  and  Ira  ^usiiea, 
on  the  rt.  side  of  the  valley  as  we 
ascend,  recalls  the  Ustica  of  the  poet: — 

Madonna  della  Oasn.  The  reader  wHl  find  a 
Qotioe  on  this  interesting  pleoa  of  antkmartaB 
topography,  by  M.  ll^oel  des  Versers.  in  iH^t's 
small  and  beautiful  edition  of  Horace's  works, 
published  at  Paris  in  1855,  accompanlMi  by  linpis 
and  photographic  views  of  the  localities. 
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*«  Htcnnqne  duld,  Tyndsri.  fistula 
Talles,  et  TJsticaB  cubantis 
Leevia  personttere  Stoa." 

Od,  1. 17. 

Higher  up  the  valley,  in  «  romaiitie  spot 
under  Monte  Cornazzsuo,  fire  two 
springs,  identified  by  some  antiquaries 
with  tlue  Fdns  Blkidasisc  :— 

'*  0  Fons  ^Iandiisi»,  splendidior  vjlro 
Dnld  digne  mero,  non  sine  fldrlbUs 
Gras  doQiiberia  hoedo."     Od,  III.  13; 

1  m.  beyond  Licenza  is  the  Tillage  of 
Cwitella,  from  which  a  bridlerpath  leads 
over  the  mountains  to  Falombara,  6 
m.  distant. 

The^o^n^  of  Monte  Gemctro  is  made 
more  conveniently  from  Bocca  Giovine 
than  from  any  other  point  in  the 
valley  of  the  Licenza.  The  excur- 
sion to  Monie  Qennaro  from  TivoU  will 
require  4  or  5  hours,  for  which  guides 
are  easily  obtained ;  ^9  hire  of  horses 
for  the  journey  is  5  firancs,  and  the 
guides  will  expect  2  or  3.  Those  who 
ascend  direct  from  Tlvoli  fallow  the 
route  taken  by  the  peasants  in  going 
to  the  festa  of  the  Pratone^  the  mea- 
dow between  the  two  summits  of  the 
mountain.  They  itake  the  road  leading 
to  Santo  Poh^  situated  2250  ft.  above  thi 
sea.  The  road  here  ceases,  and  we 
follow  for  some  distance  a  bridle-pfith 
commanding  fine  views  of  the  valley  of 
the  Licenza,  and  at  length  strike  into  the 
forest  beneath  the  singular  insulated 
limestone  mass  of  Monte  della  Morra. 
The  last  ascent  to  the  Pratone  from 
tills  side  is  steep,  but  the  opening 
of  the  pla>n  is  so  beautiful,,  that  the 
contrast  of  scenery  renders  it  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
the  journey.  The  ascent  from  the  side 
of  Licenza  to  the  Pratone  is  less  dif- 
ficult) and  follows  the  depression  in  the 
chain  between  the  Monte  J\Iorica  on  the 
rt.  and  Monte  BoUnido.  The  Pratone  is 
celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  the  tra- 
veller will  generally  find  it  covered  with 
cattie.  The  annual  festa  at  its  little 
chapel  is  attended  by  the  peasantry  from 
all  parts  of  the  Sabine  hills.  From  this 
plain  we  ascend  to  the  summit  of  Monte 
Gennaro,  which  is  4165  ft.  ^ix>ve  the 
sea,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Monte  di 


Semprevisa  (5038  ft.),  above  Rocca  Mas- 
sima,  is  the  highest  point  of  the  chain 
which  bounds  the  Campagi>a  oil  the  £; 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Mons  Lucre- 
tilis,  which  Horace  has  celebrated  in 
his  beautiful  ode  already  quoted,  yrB&  one 
of  the  peaks  of  this  ridge,  and  thapy 
writers  identify  it  with  Monte  Getinaro 
itself.  The  view  commanded  during 
the  ascent  over  the  iinmense  plains  oi 
the  Campagna  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Italy,  and  will  amply  repay  the  fatigue 
of  the  excursion.  It  embraces  the  fine 
of  coast  as  far  as  Moiite  Circello,  thQ 
line  of  the  Yolscian  mountains  beyond 
the  Alban  hills,  and  commands  nearly 
all  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines  from 
the  Neapolitan  irontier  to  Soracte 
and  the  Monte  Cimino  on  the  N.W, 
On  the  summit  is  a  pyramid  of  loose 
stones,  used  as  a  trigonometrical  sta-r 
tion  by  Boscovich,  ^n  his  trigonome- 
trical survey  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  lately  rebuilt  by  the  officers  of 
tihe  royal  staff.  Travellers  who  are 
desirous  to  vary  their  route  in  re- 
tumiiig  to  Tivoli  may  descend  by 
the  pass  called  La  Scarpeltata,  a 
mountain  zigzag,  constructed  in  parts 
with  solid  masonry.  During  the 
descent  we  command  some  fine  views 
ot  the  small  gi*oup  of  hills  which 
stand  detached  ifrom  the  Sabine 
chain^  and  form  so  conspicuous  an 
object  from  Borne.  On  one  of  their 
summits. is  the  picturesque  town  and 
castle  of  Honticelli;  on  another  the 
village  of  Sant'  Angelo,  in  Capoccia, 
the  ancient  city  of  MeduUia.  The  pass 
leads  down  to  the  hollow  called  La  Mar- 
cellina,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Morra. 
Near  this  are  some  fine  examples  of  poly- 
gonal walls.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  ruins 
of  a  Homan  villa  at  a  spot  called  Scalza^ 
cane,  opposite  to  which  are  the  low  hills 
named  the  Colli  Farinellt,  Between  liiem 
and  the  road  is  a  small  valley,  in 
which  we  may  still  see  some  ruins  of 
a  temple,  and  a  cippns  witii  the  in- 
scription —  L.  MVNATIVS  .  PLANCVS  . 
TiB.  008. IMP.  INTE&  .VII.  VR.  BPVXON. 
TRlVMPH  .  EX  .  KBJBna  .  EX  .  TEMPIX). 
SATVllNI  .  ET  •  COS  .  IMP  .  EXEBCITI  .  IN 

ITALIA  .  ET  .  GALLIA.  The  name  of  the 
temple  is  no  doubt  that  given  in  this  in- 
scription, which  records  the  name  of  an 
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illastrioos  Roman,  whom  the  beautiful 
lines  of  Horace  have  made  familiar  to 
the  scholar : — 

"  Sic  in  sapiens  flnire  memento 

Tristitiam  vitseqne  labores 
Molli  Planoe,  mero :  sen  te  ftilgentia  signis 

Castra  tenent,  sen  densa  tenebit 
Tiburis  ranbra  tui."  Od.  I.  7. 

Beyond  this  we  leave  the  convent  of 
Vitriano  on  the  rt.,  and  enter  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  through  the  fine  groves  of 
olives  which  clothe  the  slopes  of  the 
Monte  di  Quintiliolo,  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
deir  Acquoria. 

The  excursion  from  Licenza  to  Pa- 
lombara  is  by  a  bridle-road,  passing 
by  the  Fons  Blandusise,  and  to  the  foot 
of  Monte  Gennaro :  Arom  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  a  path  more  to  the 
N.  than  that  to  Marcellina  and  Tivoli 
descends  near  the  Komitorio  di  S. 
Nicola,  through  a  rocky  ravine.  To  the 
^eolo^st  this  excursion  will  prove  most 
interesting,  as  affording  an  excellent 
section  of  the  secondary  strata  so  rarely 
found  together  and  within  so  limited 
a  space  in  the  Southern  Apennines. 
Leaving  Licenza,  the  path  crosses  suc- 
cessively the  lias  and  oolitic  strata ;  the 
second  forming  the  most  elevated  point 
of  Monte  Gennaro,  the  neocomian  and 
cretaceous  strata  being  entirely  want- 
ing. In  the  depression  separating  Palom- 
bara  from  the  group  of  St.  Angelo  and 
Monticelli  will  be  found  the  pliocene  or 
subapennine  series  (well  characterised 
at  Formello  on  the  road  from  Monticelli 
to  Rome),  whilst  the  hills  on  which  these 
3  towns  are  so  picturesquely  situated 
are  formed  of  a  compact  limestone,  in 
places  changed  into  dolomite,  and  con- 
taining well-characterised  fossils  (am- 
monites and  a  species  of  aptycus)  of 
the  age  of  our  British  lias  and  inferior 
and  middle  oolites.   > 


Frascati,  12  m. 

By  making  use  of  the  railway,  the 
excursion  to  Frascati,  including  a  visit 
to  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  and  to  Grotta 
Ferrata,  can  be  easily  performed  in  a 
day,  leaving  Rome  by  an  early  train 
and  returning  by  the  latest. 


[An  excursion  of  2  or  3  days  will 
enable  the   tourist,    even    parties    of 
ladies,  to  explore  very  conveniently  the 
different  localities  about  the  Alban  hills, 
and  in  the  following  order,  commence 
ing  with  Frascati: — 1st  day,  Frascati, 
the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  the    extinct 
crater  of  la  Molara,  the  different  villas 
about  Frascati,  and  especially  the  Villa 
Aldobrandini :    2nd  day,  By  starting 
early  the  party  can  breakfast  at  Grotta 
Ferrata  or   Marino,  visiting  the    eh. 
of  the  Basilian  convent  at  uie  former, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Aqua  Ferentina 
close  to  the  latter  town;  and  proceed 
from   thence    (on   foot  or  horseback) 
by  the  supposed  site  of  Alba  Longa  to 
Rocca  di  Papa  and  Monte  Cavo,  descend- 
ing afterwards  to  Albano  by  the  convent 
of  Palazzuola:  3rd  day,  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo,  the  Emissarium  of  the  Alban 
Lake,  and  Ariccia  by  the  road  leading 
from  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini  of 
Albano ;  from  Ariccia  we  would  advise 
the  pedestrian  to  follow  the  Via  Appia 
below  the  town  on  his  way  to  G^nzano, 
which  will  enable  him  to  examine  the 
massive  substructions  over  which  it  was 
carried,  and  the  opening  of  the  Emis- 
sarivm  of  the  lake  of  Nemi  beyond, 
and  arrive  in  an  hour   at   Genzano: 
from  Genzano  a  forenoon  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  see  the  lake  and  town  of  Nemi 
and  to  return  to  Albano  or  even  to 
Rome  to  sleep :  visiting  on  his  way  the 
viaduct  of  Genzano,  the  still  more  ^gan- 
tic  one  between  Ariccia  and  Albano, 
and  the  Tomb  of  Aruns:   a  4th  day 
may  be  well  spent  at  Albano,    com- 
bining excursions  to  Civita  Lavinia, 
the  ruins  of  Bovills,  and  Castel  Sa- 
velli,  returning  to  Rome  by  the  andent 
Via  Appia.     Families  would  do  well 
to  engage  a  carriage  at  Rome  for  the 
whole  excursion,  the  only  part  during 
which  it  cannot  be   used  I  being  the 
ascent  to  Monte  Cavo,  in  which  case 
it  can  be  sent  round  to  Albano.] 

The  charge  for  a  carriage  with  2 
horses,  to  go  to  Frascati  and  return  to 
Rome  on  the  same  day,  will  be  30  frs., 
not  including  the  coachman's  buona* 
mano»  Tourists  may  find  it  convenient 
to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  by 
railway  to  Frascati,  where  they  will 
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find  vehicles  for  hire  fbr  th6  rtot  of 
the  excursion.  Trains  perform  the 
journey  in  i  hr. ;  carriages,  horses, 
and  donkeys  are  always  in  waiting  at 
the  Frascati  terminus  to  convey  them 
to  the  town. 

The  carriage-road  leaves  Rome  by 
the  Porta  S.  Giovanni :  for  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  the  gate  it  follows 
the  ancient  Via  Asinaria,  the  Via  La- 
tina  running  parallel  on  the  rt.  It 
soon  after  crosses  the  Mariana  stream, 
and,  passing  over  the  raised  causeway  of 
the  Via  Appia  Nova  to  Albano,  branches 
off  on  the  1.  About  2  m.  from  the  gate  we 
pass  the  Osteria  del  Pino,  well  known 
by  numberless  sketches  of  its  colossal 
tree,  and  a  little  beyond  the  arch  of  the 
Aqua  Felice,  called  the  Porta  Furba, 
constructed  on  the  line  of  the  Claudian 
and  Marcian  aqueducts,  a  short  way 
beyond  which  and  on  the  1.  is  the  lofty 
tumulus  of  the  Monte  del  Qrano,  sup- 
posed with  some  probability  to  be  the 
sepulchre  of  Alexander  Severus.  It  is 
an  immense  mound,  200  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  which  is  constructed  of 
masonry.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  it  was  explored  firom  the  sum- 
mit :  an  entrance  was  made  by  removing 
the  stones  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  a 
sepulchral  chamber  was  discovered 
containing  the  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  white  marble  which  gives  its  name 
to  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  museum 
of  the  Capitol,  and  is  noticed  in  our 
account  of  that  collection.  The  cele- 
brated Portland  Vase,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  found  in  this 
sarcophagus.  The  road  crosses  the  rail- 
way immediately  beyond  the  Porta 
Furba.  About  1^  m.  beyond  the  tu- 
mulus, on  the  rt.  hand,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Latina,  are  some  ruins, 
near  the  Osteria  del  Tavolato,  interest- 
ing as  marking,  in  the  opinion  of 
modem  antiquaries,  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  Corio- 
lanus,  who  here  dissuaded  him  from  his 
threatened  attack  on  Rome, 

About  2§  m.  beyond  the  Porta  Furba 
are,  on  the  rt  of  the  road,  the  ruins 
called  the  Sette  Bassi,  also  Boma 
Vecchia  di  Frascati,  The  first  name 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Sep- 


timius  Bassus  the  consul,  a.d.  317: 
it  is  interesting  as  markipg  the  site 
of  an  imperial  villa  of  great  mag- 
nificence and  extent.  The  ruins  now 
visible  are  at  least  4000  ft.  in  circum- 
ference :  their  construction  shows  two 
distinct  periods;  that  portion  towards 
Rome  corresponds  with  the  style  of 
the  buildings  under  Hadrian,  while 
that  towards  Frascati  belongs  to  the 
time  of  the  Antonines.  Antiquaries 
generally  agree  in  regarding  it  as  a 
suburban  villa  of  Hadrian  or  Commo- 
dus:  the  quantity  of  marble  discovered 
among  the  foundations  attests  the  splen- 
dour of  the  edifice.  Less  than  half  a 
mile  farther  is  the  Osteria  del  Curato,  the 
half-way  house,  near  which  the  road 
divides ;  that  on  the  rt.  leads  to  Grotta 
Ferrata,  and  that  to  the  1.  to  Frascati. 
The  large  plantations  of  stone-pines 
seen  on  the  1.  surround  the  farm  of 
Torre  Nuova,  belonging  to  Prince 
Borghese.  At  the  foot  of  the  ascent 
to  Frascati  is  a  handsome  fountain,  and 
a  mile  farther  the  Osteria  di  Vermicino: 
the  ruins  seen  on  the  rt.  belong  to  the 
Julian  aqueduct.  A  road  on  the  rt. 
leads  to  the  Villa  Muti,  long  the  resi» 
dence  of  Cardinal  York.  The  high 
road  now  crosses  a  valley,  from  which 
a  long  ascent  brings  us  to  Frascati. 

By  Bailway  (two  trains  daily).— 
Leaving  the  central  station*  the  rail- 
way passes  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Medica  on  the  rt.,  and,  cutting 
throueh  the  city  wall  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  runs  for  some  distance 
parallel  to  the  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua 
Felice  until  reaching  the  Monte  di 
Grano,  from  which  it  follows  the  line 
of  the  Mariana  stream  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Marino,  as  far  as  the  9th  m., 
where,  suddenly  changing  its  direc- 
tion to  E.  by  N.,  it  runs  along  the  foot 
of  the  hilly  region  that  extends  from 
Marino  to  Frascati;  near  Ciampino 
it  cuts  through  a  lava-current,  de- 
scending from  Marino  by  means  of  a 
tunnel,  and  thence  through  a  series  of 
cuttings  in  the  recent  volcanic  dejec- 
tions of  the  Alban  volcanoes,  and 
through  a  lovely  region  of  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  until  reaching 

Frascati  stat,  m  a  very  picturesque 
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ftitiifttion,  but  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  tnile  ttom  the  town,  and 
nearly  400  ft,  belo^  it  Carriages  and 
donkeys  are  in  attendance  to  convey 
the  passengers,  employing  20  minutes 
in  the  ascent. 

Fraimjati.  —  This  town  is  prettily 
situated)  on  one  of  tiie  lower  emi* 
nences  of  the  Tnsculan  hills,  with  a 
population  of  6769  souls,  (jms:  H. 
de  Londreb,  in  the  Piazza,  just  within 
the  Porta  Romana.)  This  is  the  only 
hotel  in  which  visitors  will  be  able  to 
find  sleeping  accommodation.  The 
establishment  has  been  improved,  but 
it  will  be  always  better  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  respect  to  prices, 
which  otherwise  will  be  found  on  a  par 
with  those  of  the  best  hotels  in  Rome. 
The  Trattoria  della  Campana,  behind 
the  cathedral,  and  Trattoria  del  Sole,  be- 
longing to  Salvatore  Gentili,  are  good 
places  for  parties  without  ladies  to  dine 
at,  and  will  furnish  good  specimens  of 
the  renowned  Frascati  wines.  Frascati 
is  one  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Ro- 
man families  during  the  villeggiatura 
season,  and  in  the  summer  months  every 
house  is  filled  with  company.  English 
fiimities  who  i^end  the  summer  in  this 
part  of  Italy  prefer  it  to  every  other 
place'in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome:  the 
climate  is  healthy,  and  the  excursions 
in  its  neighbourhood,  if  not  more  beau- 
lifal,  are  more  accessible,  than  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tivoli.  - 

Frascati  arose  in  the  ISth  century 
from    the    ruins  of    ancient    Tuscu- 
Inm.    The  walls  are  built  on  the  ruins 
of  a  villa  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
which  is  said  to  have  afforded  shelter 
to  the  inhabitants  after  the  cruel  de- 
struction of  their  city  by  the  Romans 
in  1191.     The  modem  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption  of  Frascatay    the    appellation 
given  to  the  hill  as  early  as  the  8th 
century,  as  a  spot  covered  "with  treefe 
and  bushes.    The  town  itself  is  less  re- 
markable than  the  beautiful  villas  which 
surround  it    Some  of  the  older  houses 
retain  their  architecture  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries;   the  ch.  of  S.  Rocco, 
formerly  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sebastian, 
and  still  called  the  Duomo  Yecchio,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built   by  the 


Orsinis,  lords  of  Matino,  in  1309.  Tfai 
Duomo  Vecchio  has  a  low  campanile 
built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  14th 
centy.  Near  it  is  the  old  castle, 
now  the  Palazzo  VescotiU^  a  build* 
ing  of  the  15th,  restored  by  Pins 
yi.  The  fountain  near  it  bears  the 
date  1480,  and  the  name  of  Cardinal 
d'Estouteville,  the  ambassador  of  France 
and  the  founder  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  at  Rome,  to  whom  the  foondation 
of  the  castle  is  also  attributed. 

The  principfd  edifice  of  recent  lames  is 
die  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Pteter,from 
the  designs  of  C.  Fontana.  It  was  com- 
pleted uMer  Clement  XI.,  in  1700.  It 
contains  a  mural  monument  erected  by 
Cardinal  York,  who  was  for  many  years 
bishop  of  the  dioce^,  to  his  brother 
Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender, 
who  died  Jan.  31, 1788. 

The  ch.  of  the  Cqppucciru,  finely 
situated  above  the  town,  has  some  in* 
teresting  pictures :  among  these  may  be 
noticed  a  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
GnUio  Eomano ;  a  St.  Francis,  by  Favl 
Brill ;  and  a  Crucifixion  by  Mnziano. 
In  the  sacristy  is  Guido*8  sketch  for  his 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Crtuafixion 
over  the  high  altar  in  the  ch«  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Luctnaat  Rome. 

The  only  Roman  remains  at  Frascati 
are  a  huge  circular  tomb,  called  the 
Sepulchre  of  LvcvUus,  in  the  road 
leading  from  the  Porta  Romana  to 
Tusculum;  there  is  no  authority  lor 
the  ownership  attributed  to  it. 

Ft/^.— The  villas  oi  Frascati,  which 
constitute  its  most  remarkable  feature, 
date  chiefly  from  the  17th  century.  The 
most  important  is  the  ViUa  Belvedere  or 
Aldobrandini,  Shortly  before  we  arrive 
at  the  gate  of  this  noble  villa,  by  the  road 
that  leads  to  Tusculum,  we  pass  on  the 
I.  hand  the  small  casino  of  the  Villa 
Picoolomini,  bought  in  1874  by  Prince 
Laneellotti,  by  Whom  it  has  been  fiir- 
nished  with  a  rich  collection  of  works 
of  art,  remarkable  as  the  retreat  in 
which  Cardinal  Baronius  composed  his 
celebrated  Annals.  The  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini was  built  by  Cardinal  Pietro 
Aldobrandini,  nephew  of  Clement  VI II., 
after  he  had  succeeded  in  attaching  the 
ducby  of  Ferrara  to  the  States  of  tlie 
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Cburch.  It  was  desigued  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  and  was  the  last  work  of 
that  architect.  The  buildings  were 
completed  by  Giovanni  Fontaha,  and 
the  waterworks  were  designed  by  the 
same  artist  and  finished  by  Olivieri  of 
TivoU.  From  the  extreme  beauty  of 
its  position,  and  the  extensive  prospect 
which  it  commands  over  the  Campagna, 
It  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Belvedere.  Thevilla  subsequentljrpassed 
by  inheritance  into  the  Pamflli  family, 
and  in  the  last  century  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Borgheses ;  it  now  belongs 
to  piince  Aldobrandini,  the  head  of 
a  junior  branch  of  that  family.  The 
casino,  built  upon  a  inassite  terrace, 
is  richly  decorated  with  marbles  and 
frescoes  by  Cav,  (fArpino,  The  subjects 
of  these  paintings  are  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  i*epresent  the  death 
of  Sisera,  David  and  Abigail,  the  history 
of  the  Fall,  the  death  of  Goliath^  and 
Juditii.  The  walls  of  the  anterooms 
are  hung  with  maps  of  the  manorial 
possessions  of  the  housb  of  Borghese. 
Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  casino  to- 
wards the  hill  is  a  large  hemicycle 
with  two  lyings,  and  si  fine  cascade 
in  the  centre.  Near  it  is  a  building 
called  tl  Parnasso,  once  remarkable  for 
its  frescoes  by  Domenichiho.  It  con- 
tains ^  large  relief  of  Tamasshs  with 
the  different  divinities,  and  a  t'egasus. 
The  water  is  made  to  turn  an  organ, 
one  of  those  fantastic  applications  which 
seem  to  have  been  popular  in  the  Koman 
villas  of  the  period.  The  grounds  of 
the  villa  can  hardly  h&  surpassed  in 
picturesque  beauty.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  park  Prince  Aldobrandini  has 
established  a  manuftictory  of  pottery, 
the  clay  being  derived  frota  the  decom- 
posed volcanic  asheis  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Tusculan  volcanoes.  The  ruins  of 
Tusculum  can  be  convenlentiy  reached 
through  its  shady  avenues  of  ilexes,  a 
road  far  more  |>leasant  than  the  public 
one,  but  a  guide  will  be  desirable. 
Villa  MontaUoj  bottjght  fi-ctii  the  Pro- 
paganda College  by  Duke  Gra2ioli, 
who  has  repaired  the  buildings,  foun- 
tains, and  grounds  with  great  liberality 
and  taste.  The  Casino,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  an  eminent  villa  towards  the 
close  6i  the  16th  centy.,  by  Cardinal 


Montalto,  nephew  to  Sixtus  V.,  is  de- 
corated with  frescoes  by  the  scholars 
of  Domenichino,  the  Caracci  and  the 
Zuccberi. — The  Stanza  del  Sole,  painted 
hy  Domenichino,  represents  the  sun- 
rise, the  midday  sun,  and  the  sunset — 
very  much  admired  on  account  of  their 
fine  colouring,  and  the  foreshortening 
of  the  bigae — ^e  horses,  and  the  God 
of  Day. ,  In  the  luhette  are  painted 
scenes  from  the  early  boyhood  of 
Sixtus  v.,  his  ploughing  the  paternal 
field,  and  his  rest  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree.  The  Stanza  della  Kotte  is  a  good 
work  of  Annibale  Carracci,  with  Hes- 
perus and  Mercury  surroundinc  the 
car  of  the  Moon.  The  Villa  Mm^  the 
supposed  site  of  a  villa  of  Cicero,  long 
inhabited  by  Cardinal  York  when 
Bishop  of  Frascati  j  and  the  Villa  jPal- 
laviciniy  nearer  the  plain  and  the  high 
road.  —  The  Villa  Sora,  belonging  to 
Prince  Pidmbinp,  above  the  railway 
station,  in  a  charming  situation,  is 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Gregory 
Xlli.,  where  took  place  the  meetings 
for  the  teform  of  the  Calendar  dur- 
ing his  Pontificate. —  Villa  Conti,  ;iow 
Torlmia^  situated  outside  the  Porta 
Homana.  The  grounds,  with  the  cas- 
cade fountains,  are  very  beautiful ;  the 
views  from  the  terrace  in  front  over 
the  Catnpagna  and  Rome  magnificent. 
—  VUla  Tavemaf  about  J  m.  beyond  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Monte  Porzio  and 
Cdldnna,  built  by  thfe  cardinal  of  that 
name  in  the  16th  cenly.,  from  the 
designs  of  Girolamo  Kamaldi.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  Borghese  family, 
and  one  of  their  most  frequented  country 
seats;  it  was  the  &vourite  residence 
of  Paul  V. 

Not  far  from  here  is  the  more  ex- 
tensive Villa  Mondragone,  also  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Borghese,  founded  by 
Cardinal  Altemps  as.  an  agreeable  sur- 

5 rise  to  Gregory  XlII.  The  casino, 
esigned  principally  by  Yansanzio,  con- 
tains no  less  than  374  windows.  The 
grand  loggia  of  the  gardens  wad  de- 
signed by  Vignola,  the  fountains  and 
waterworks  by  Giovanni  Fontana ;  this 
villa,  long  uninhabited,  is  now  under- 
going repairs;  a  portidn  of  it  has  been 
converted  into  'a    college  under  the 
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direction  of  the  Jesuits. —  Villa  FaU 
conieri,  formerly  the  JRuffina,  the  oldest 
of  all  the  Frascati  villas,  founded  by 
bishop  Ruffini  in  1548.  The  casino, 
built  by  Borromini,  is  remarkable  for 
a  ceiling  painted  by  Carlo  Maratta,  and 
an  interesting  series  of  caricatures  by 
Pier  Leone  Ohezzi. 

Villa  Huffinella,  now  belonging  to 
Prince  Lancelotti,  and  formerly  to 
Lucien  Buonaparte.  The  casino,  built 
by  Vanvitelli,  is  supposed  to  stand 
on  the  site ,  of  the  Accademia  of 
Cicero's  villa.  Under  the  portico  are 
numerous  inscriptions  and  other  an- 
tiqxie  fragments  discovered  among  the 
rums  of  Tusculum.  In  one  part  of 
the  grounds  is  a  hill  called  Par- 
nassus, arranged  by  Lucien  Buona- 
parte. On  the  slopes  were  planted  in 
box  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
A  commodious  carriage-road,  con- 
structed in  the  summer  of  1875,  con- 
nects this  loftily  situated  villa  with 
Villa  Mondragone,  so  that  visitors  can 
now  drive  nearly  up  to  Tusculum. 
In  Nov."  1818  the  Villa  Ruffinella  ob- 
tained a  disagreeable  notoriety  from 
a  daring  attack  of  banditti,  who  ob- 
tained admission  while  the  family 
were  at  dinner,  intending  to  seize  the 
daughter  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to 
prince  Ercolani  of  Bologna.  The  family 
made  their  escape,  but  the  brigands 
seized  the  secretary  and  two  servants, 
and  carried  them  off  to  the  hills  above 
Velletri,  from  which  they  were  not  re- 
leased until  the  prince  paid  a  ransom 
of  6000  scudi. 

Tusculum. — ^This  excursion,  the  most 
interesting  about  Frascati,  can  be  made 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  the  distance  being 
about  2  m.,  a  steep  ascent ;  there  are 
plenty  of  donkeys  and  horses  for  hire, 
charge  from  2  to  3  frs.  The  tourist  will 
do  well  to  go  by  the  road  that  passes 
by  the  Villas  Ruffini,  Tavema,  and 
Mondragone,  and  the  convent  of  the 
Camaldoli;  and  after  visiting  Tuscu- 
lum, to  return  to  Frascati  by  the 
gardens  of  Villa  Ruffinella,  the  Capuc- 
cini,  and  the  Villa  Aldobrandini,  thus 
embracing  all  the  most  remarkable  sites 
about  Frascati. 


The  ruins  of  Tusculum  occupy  the 
crest  of  Ae  hill  above  the  Villa  Ruffi- 
nella. Its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  the 
poets  to  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe : — 

Et  Jam  Telegonl,  Jam  Moenia  Tiboris  ndl 
Stabant :  A:^licae  quod  poBuere  Manns. 

Ovid,  Fast.  IV. 

Its  position,  fortified  by  Pelasgic  walls 
of  great  solidity,  was  so  strong  as  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
Romans  set  so  high  a  value  on  its  alli- 
ance that  they  acUnitted  its  inhabitants 
to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  It 
afterwards  became  more  memorable  as 
the  birthplace  of  Cato,  and  as  the  scene 
of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations.  It 
is  known  that  the  city  was  entire  at 
the  close  of  tiie  12th  century,  when 
it  embraced  the  Imperial  cause,  and 
for  some  years  muntained  a  gallant 
struggle  with  Rome.  In  1167,  on  the 
march  of  Frederick  I.  into  the  Papal 
States,  the  Romans  attacked  Tusculum 
in  the  name  of  the  pope.  Count  Rainone 
of  Tusculum  was  assisted  by  a  Ghi- 
belline  army  under  Raynaldus,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  and  Christian  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence :  a  general  engage- 
ment tookplace  in  the  plain  near  the  city 
(May  30,  1167),  in  which  the  Rom'ans, 
30,000  strong,  were  totally  defeated, 
with  great  slaughter;  the  Romans 
are  stated  to  have  left  2000  dead 
upon  the  field.  Machiavelli  says  that 
Rome  was  never  afterwards  either 
rich  or  populous,  and  the  contemporary 
historians  confirm  the  accounts  of  the 
carnage  bv  calling  the  battle  the 
Cannae  of  the  middle  ages.  The.  action 
lasted  from  9  in  the  morning  until 
night ;  and  on  the  next  day,  when  the 
Romans  came  out  to  bury  their  dead,  the 
count  of  Tusculum  and  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz  surrounded  them,  and  reftisea 
to  grant  the  privilege  of  burial  except 
on  the  humiliating  condition  that  they 
should  count  the  number  of  the  slain. 
In^'the  following  year  the  Romans  again 
attacked  the  city,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, abandoned  by  their  count,  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  to  the  pope 
(Alexander  III.).  The  cause  of  the 
i>ope  was  not  then  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  surrender  of 
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Toscalnm  to  the  Ohurcb  was  r(*garded 
as  an  act  of  hostility  by  Rome,  whose 
vengeance  was  deferred  but  not  extin- 
guished.   The  pope  however  repaired 
to  Tusculum,  which  became  for  many 
years  his  favourite  residence.    It  was 
here,  in   1171,  that  he    received    the 
ambassadors    sent    by    Henry    II.   of 
England  to  plead  his  innocence  of  the 
murder  of  Becket.     On  the  death  of 
Alexander  in   1181,  Tusculum   again 
became  an  imperial  city.    The  Romans 
renewed  their  attacks,  and  in  1191  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  citadel  by  the 
cession  of  Gelestin  III.,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.    They  razed 
the  houses  to  their  foundations^destroyed 
the  fortifications,  and  reduced  the  city 
to  such  a  state  of  desolation  that  it  was 
impossible  to  recover  from  its  effects. 
No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  restore 
Tusculum  on   its    ancient   site,    and 
Frascati,  as  we  ^  have  already  stated, 
rose  from  its  ruins  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills.     A  -visit  to  the  ruins  is 
highly  interesting :  and  the  view  alone 
is  an  inducement  which  even  in  this 
district  of  beautiful  scenery  will  amply 
repay  the  trouble  of  the  ascent. 

Proceeding  from  the  Villa  Ruffinella 
by  a  shady  road,  the  ancient  Via  Tuscu- 
lana,  the  first  object  of  interest  which 
we  meet,  in  a  depression  between  two 
hills  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Ruffinella,  is  the  Amphitheatre,  of  re- 
ticulated work,  225  feet  long  and  166^ 
broad :  the  style  does  not  show  an  anti- 
quity corresponding  to  the  other  ruins, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  recent 
Roman  building  of  Tusculum  yet  dis- 
covered. Near  it,  along  a  rising  ground 
commanding  a  fine  panoramic  view  over 
the  Campagna,  including  Rome  and  the 
sea  beyond  Ostia,  are  extensive  ruins, 
called  by  the  local  ciceroni  the  Villa  di 
Cicerone,  They  formed,  apparently,  the 
substructions  or  ground-floor  of  an  ex- 
tensive building;  and  are  regarded,  with 
some  probability,  as  the  lower  part  of 
a  villa  of  Tiberius,  which  may  have 
been  built  on  the  site  of  that  of  Cicero. 
Near  this  -we  find  an  ancient  pavement 
formed  of  polygonal  masses  of  lava, 
some  remains  of  baths,  and  the  ground- 
floor  of  a  house  with  an  atrium  and 
cistern.     Proceeding  from  the  Amphi- 


theatre along  the  ancient  pavement,  we 
arrive  where  a  road  strikes  off  on 
the  1. ;  the  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  a 
wide  open  space,  the  supposed  site  of 
the  Forum  of  Tusculum,  l^hind  which 
is  the  Theatre,  the  best  preserved  monu- 
ment of  the  ancient  city ;  beyond  it  are 
fragments  of  the  city  walls.  The  thea- 
tre was  first  excavated  by  Lucien  Buo- 
naparte, and  afterwards,  in  1839,  by  ^e 
queen  of  Sardinia ;  it  was  a  diurnal  one, 
and  is  very  perfect,  most  of  the  seats 
for  the  spectators,  as  well  as  the  or- 
chestra and  scena,  being  well  preserved. 
On  one  side  of  the  theatre  runs  a  Ro- 
man road,  and  on  the  other  are  some 
remains  of  steps,  called  by  the  ciceroni 
a  theatre  for  children ;  behind  is  a  large 
subterranean  piscina  or  cistern,  which 
was  arched  over,  the  roof  supported 
by  3  rows  of  piers.  At  the  back  of 
this  reservoir  rises  abruptly  the  hill 
on  which  stood  the  <^tadel ;  its  top 
is  about  200  ft.  above  the  level  space 
of  the  city  below,  and  2218  above 
the  sea.  The  site  of  the  arx  occupied 
an  oval  plateau,  the  sides  of  which 
descend  precipitously  on  every  side, 
and  which  have  been  in  some  places 
cut  down  for  purposes  of  defence.  It 
had  two  gates,  one  towards  the  west, 
which  may  be  easily  traced  behind  the 
theatre,  and  the  other  towards  the 
valley  and  the  Via  Latina,  excavated 
in  the  volcanic  rock.  From  the  sum- 
mit the  view  is  grand  beyond  de- 
scription, and  on  a  fine  day  there  is 
scarcely  a  more  interesting  point  from 
which  one  can  gaze  over  the  classical 
region  of  ancient  Latium.  Looking 
towards  the  N.  we  see  the  Camaldo- 
lese  convent,  beyond  it  Monte  Porzio, 
and  in  the  plain,  between  the  Alban 
and  Sabine  mountuns,  the  sites  of  Col- 
latia  and  Gabii;  still  farther  on  the 
whole  range  of  the  Sabine  Apennines, 
with  Tivoli,  Monticelli,  Palombara, 
Soracte,  and  on  the  more  distant  'hori- 
zon the  volcanic  chain  of  Monte  Ci- 
mino.  Towards  Rome  stretches  tiie 
great  breadth  of  the  Campagna,  with 
the  sea  beyond,  and  the  thickly 
wooded  hills  of  Frascati  with  its  villas 
in  the  foreground.  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection, looking  east,  the  eye  extends 
over  the  whole  Latin  valley,  separating 
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tiie  central  mass  of  Monte  Cavo  and 
Monte  Pila  from  the  outlying  range, 
on  which  Rocca  Priora,  Monte  Com- 
patri,  Monte  Porzio,  and  Tusoulum  are 
situated.  Closing  in  this  Talley  on 
the  £.  is  the  Monte  de'  Fiori ;  beyond 
which  is  easily  made  out  the  bluff  of 
the  Volscian  mountains,  on  the  sides 
of  which  stands  the  P^asgic  town  of 
Segni ;  more  to  the  rt.  the  peak  of  Bocca 
Massimi  in  the  same  range,  followed 
by  Monte  Pila,  the  Campo  di  Annibale, 
with  Bocca  di  Papa,  the  long  ridge 
of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  more  distant 
one  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  with  Marino 
and  Grotta  Ferrata  on  the  declivity. 
The  Via  Latina  is  seen  at  our  feet, 
passing  by  the  farm  of  La  Molara,^ 
bounded  on  either  side  by  the  farms  of 
Prince  Aldobrandini.  The  hill  of  the 
citadel  of  Tusculum  is  very  interesting 
in  a  geological  point  of  view ;  formed 
chiefly  of  a  volcanic  conglomerate  of 
yellow  cinders,  under  which  has  risen 
a  protruded  mass  of  lava,  which  con- 
stitutes the  precipice  on  the  S.  side. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  lava  the  volcanic 
conglomerate  dipping  N.W.  has  been 
so  hardened,  or  baked,  as  to  form  a 
very  soUd  rock,  called  by  the  Italian 
writers  sperone^  the  lapis  TusculamtSy  and 
which  is  seldom  met  with  elsewhere 
amongst  the  Latian  volcanoes;  it  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  garnet, 
and  is  the  stone  used  in  all  the  sub- 
jacent ruins,  which  has  proved  nearly 
as  durable  as  travertine. 

There  are  traces  of  ancient  edifices 
on  the  plateau  of  the  citadel,  which 
antiquanesidentify  with  temples  known 
to  have  been  erected  to  Jupiter  Maxi- 
mus,  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  &c.  &c. 

Descending  from  the  Arx,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  dieatre,  may  be  seen 
some  good  specimens  of  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  town,  formed  of  square 
blocks  of  sperone,  and  of  the  gate, 
flanked  by  2  fluted  Doric  pilasters, 
which  led  on  the  N.  side  of  the  forum 
to  the  Via  Labicana.  A  milestone, 
marking  the  15th  m.  from  Borne, 
stands  a  little  lower  down.  The  road 
is  paved  with  Hne  ordinary  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava :  on  its  side  is  a  fountain 
with  an  inscription  recording  its  having 
been  built  by  the  Ediles  Q.  C.  Latinus 


and  Marcus  Decimus,  by  order  of  the 
Senate;    dose    to    it   is    a    singular 
subterranean    chamber,    the    roof   in 
the  shape  of  a  pointed  Gothic  arch, 
formed    like    the    gates    of    Arpino 
and  Mycense,  of  horizontal  courses, 
laid  so  as  to  converge  from  below, 
and    the   projectiDg    portions    after- 
wards cut  away  so  as  to  form  the 
ogive.     This  chamber,  which  served 
as  a  reservoir  for  water  collected  from 
sources  Bnder    the    hill  of  the  cita- 
del, has  been  considered  one  of  the 
oldest  constructions  of  Tusculum,  ante- 
riorto  the  use  otf  the  circular  arch,  and 
coeval  with  the  Mamertine  prisons  at 
Bome,  whilst  the  adjoining  walls  of  the 
city  are  supposed  to  belong-to  the  period 
when  the  lower  town  was  founded,  or 
when   its   peculation   increasing  de- 
scended from  the  citadel  above,  after 
the    destruction  of  Alba   Longa,  its 
rival,  by-  TuUus  Hostiliua.     The  in- 
trodnclion  of  the   arch,  properly  so 
cidled,  cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
period  than  the  times  of  Tarquinios 
Priscus.    The  water  was  brought  into 
this  chamber  by  a  conduit,  5^  ft  hi^ 
and  2  ft.  broad.  About  I  m.  from  Tus- 
culum the  tourist  can  visit  the  Corned 
dolt,  a  monastery  beautifully  situated. 
It  was  the  retreat  of  Card.  Passionei, 
who  built  for  himself  some  cells  on  the 
plan  of  those  occupied  by  the  monks, 
decorated  their  walls  with  engravings, 
and  converted  a  small  spot  of  ground 
adjoining  into  a  pretty  garden,  which 
he  cultivated  with  great  taste.    He  col- 
lected in  his  garden  no  less  than  800 
inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Tusculum,  and  indulged  his  clasacal 
tastes  by  the  addition  of  a  valuable 
library.    One  of  his  frequent  guests  in 
this  retreat  was  the  Pretender,  James 
in.  of  England. 


Grotta  F£bbata 

(no  Inn,  but  at  a  tavern  at  the  entry  of 
the  village  provisions  may  be  obtained), 
about  2  m.  from  Frascati,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Albano.  The  road  is  beautiful, 
passing  through  oHve  .grounds  and 
the  fine  old  wood  of  Grotta  Ferrata. 
The  village,  which  contains  891  Inhab., 
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-was,  until  1870,  a  mere  dependency  of 
the  immense  castellated  monastery  of  S. 
Basilic.  ■  [Grotta  Ferrata  may  also  be 
reached  by  the  road  that  branches  off 
from  that  between  Bome  and  Frascati 
near  the  Osteria  del  Curato,  following 
the  ancient  ViaLatina,  or  from  the  rly. 
Stat,  of  Ciampino.  At  the  9th  milestone 
the  ascent  commences  through  oUtc- 
grounds  and  yiueyards,  pas^n^  on  the  1. 
some  extensive  ruins  of  the  Julian  aque- 
duct, and,  2  m.  farther,  the  old  castle  of 
.Borghetto,animposingmedi»Yal  strong- 
hold of  the  10th  centy. ;  it  belonged 
to  the  Savellis  during  the  time  of  their 
power.]    Nearly  opposite  to  it,  in  the 
Yigna  Micara,  are  the  remains  of  an 
unknown  gigantic   tomb,    commonly 
called  the  Torrone  di  Micara,  equal  in 
size  to  the  mausoleum  of  Metella,on  the 
Appian  Way,  and  built  of  large  blocks 
of  peperirw. 

The  fnonastery  of  Basilian  monks 
of  Grotta  Ferrata  is  the  only  one  of 
the  order  in  the  Papal  States.  Tra- 
dition tells  us  that  the  place  derives  its 
name  from  an  ancient  grotto  closed  with 
an  iron  grating,  in  which  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the  church, 
was  formerly  preserved.  The  monastery 
was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
LOth  century  by  St  Nilus,  who  was 
invited  to  Bome  by  the  emperor  Otho 
III.,  at  the  time  when  the  shores  of 
Bou^ern  Italy  were  ravaged  by  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Sicilian  Saracens.  In 
the  15th  century  it  was  given  by  Sixtns 
IV.,  in  commendamy  to  a  cardinal ;  and 
the  first  cardinal-abbot  whom  he  ap- 
pointed was  his  celebrated  nephew 
Giuliano  della  Bovere,  afterwards  Ju- 
lius It.  This  warlike  prelate  converted 
it  into  a  fortress,  strengthening  it  with 
towers,  and  surrouncung  the  whole 
building  with  a  ditch.  His  armorial 
bearings  may  be  seen  on  various  parts 
of  the  castle,  and  in  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  in  the  palace  of  the  abbot. 
The  Church  was  in  part  rebuilt  in  1754 
by  Cardinal  Guadagni,  abbot  of  the  mo- 
nastery. The  vestibule,  which  is  much 
more  ancient,  is  remarkable  for  the  bas- 
relieft  on  the  outer  entrance,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  original  monas- 
2ai-y  of  St.  Nllns.  The  portion  which 
forms    the    architrave    appears  to   be 


part  of  an  (uacient  sarcophagus,  an 
imperial  work,  probably  of  the  time 
of  Septimitts  Severus.    The    door    of 
the  church  belonged  also  to  the  old 
building  erected  in  the  11th  century. 
The    Greek   inscription    over  it,  ex- 
horting all  who  enter  to  put  off  im- 
purity of  thought,  is   perhaps   of   an 
earlier  period.     In  the  interior,  on  the 
vault  over  the  high  altar,  are  mosaics 
of  the  1 2  Apostles.    In  the  right  aisle  is 
a  curious  Greek  inscription,  containing 
the  names  of  the  first  12  nypvftKWh  or 
abbots,  irom  the  foundation  of  St.  Nilus : 
the  dates  are  reckoned  in  the  Greek 
manner,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
6513  being  given  instead  of  a.d.  1005, 
the  year  in   which    St.    Nilus    died. 
Another  interesting  monument  of  the 
middle  ages  is  the  sepulchrid  slab  in 
the  1.  aisle,  with  an  eagle  in  mosaic, 
the  armorial    bearing  of  the  counts 
of  Tuscnlum.      It    is   said   to    have 
belonged    to    the    tomb    of  Benedict 
IX.,    who    was    a   member    of   that 
family.     The  Chapel  dedicated  to  St, 
Nilus   and   St,   Bartholomew^   both  ab- 
bots of  this  monastery,  is  celebrated 
for  its  frescoes   by  iJomenichino.     He 
was  employed  by  Odoardo  Farnese, 
while   abbot,  to    decorate  it,  at  the 
particular  recommendation  of  his  mas- 
ter Annibale  Caracci.     He  was  then 
in  his  29th  year,  as  we  learn  from 
the  date,  1610,  which  may  be  observed 
on  the  ceiling.    These  fine  works  have 
generally    been    classed    among    the 
mastei^ieces  of   Domenichino:    they 
represent  the  acts  and  ndracles  of  St. 
Nilus  and  St.  Bartholomew.     Begin- 
ning from  the  1.  of  the  altar,  the  sub- 
jects occur  in  the  following  order: — 

1.  The  demoniac  boy  cured  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Nilus  with  oil  taken  by 
St.  Bartholomew  from  the  lamp  of  the 
Virgin,  tn  the  lunette  is  the  death  of 
St.  Nilus,  surrounded  by  the  monks. 

2.  The  Virgin  in  glory,  surrounded  by 
angels,  giving  a  golden  apple  to  the  two 
saints.  3.  The  meeting  of  St.  Nilus 
and  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  one  of  the 
finest  compositions  and  most  powerful 
paintings  of  the  series :  the  trumpeters 
are.  justly  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of 
expression.  The  figure  in  green  hold- 
ing the  emperor's  horse  is  Domeni- 
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cfaino  himself,  the  person  leaning  on 
the  horse  is  Guido,  and  the  one  behind 
him  is  Guercino;    the  courtier  in  a 
green  dress  dismounting  from  his  horse 
is  Giambattista  Agucci,  one  of  Dome* 
nichino's  early  patrons;  the  youth  with 
a  blue  cap  and  white  plume,  retreat- 
ing before  the  prancing  horse,  is  the 
young  girl  of  Frascati  to  whom  Dome- 
nichino  was  attached,  but  was  unable 
to  obtain  from  her  parents.    4.  The 
miracle  of  the  saint  sustaining  the  fall- 
ing column  during  the  building  of  the 
monastery:    remarkable  for  its    per- 
spective and  for  the  great  number  of 
episodes  introduced.   6.  St.  Nilus  pray- 
ing for  the  cessation  of  a  storm  which 
threatens  the  harvest.     6.  The  saint 
praying  before  the  crucifix.     7.  The 
Annunciation.    These  frescoes,  which 
had  suffered  greatly  from  damp  and 
neglect,  were  cleaned  and  very  well 
restored  in  1819  by  Camuccini,  at  the 
cost  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was 
abbot  of  the  monastery.     This    en- 
lightened statesman  at  the  same  time 
placed  in   the   ch.  the  marble   bust 
of  Domenichino  executed  by  Signora 
Teresa  Benincampi,  a  favourite  pupil 
of  Canova.      The  altarpiece,  an  oil 
painting  representing  the  two  saints 
praying  to  the  Virgin,  is  by  Annihale 
Caracci,    The  service  of  this  ch.  is 
performed    in    the    Greek    language 
and  according  to  the  Greek  ritual. 
The  principal  MSS.  of  the  conventual 
library  are  removed    to  the   library 
of  the  Vatican.      The  Palace  of  the 
Abbot,  remarkable  for  its  fine  archi- 
tecture, contains  some  interesting  frag- 
ments of  ancient  sculpture  found  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  monastery 
and   among  the  ruins   of  a  Roman 
villa.    In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  died 
here,  Jan.  1824.    The  circumstances 
attending  his  death  are   involved  in 
mystery ;  the  popular  belief  was  that 
he  fell  a  victim  to  poison.    Travellers 
should  endeavour  to  attend  the  Fair 
held  here  on  the  25th  of  March,  and 
on  the   8th  of  September,  to  see  the 
varied  costumes  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  environs. 


Marino 

is  about  4  miles  from  Grotta  Ferrata 
(there  is  a  direct  road  to  Marino,  with- 
out passing  through  G.  Ferrata,  joinin|r 
that  here  described  at  the  Ponte  degli 
Squarciarelli),  prettily  situated  near 
the  extremity  of  one  of  the  offshoots 
descending  from  Monte  Cavo.  The 
roads,  either  from  Frascati  or  Grotta 
Ferrata,  descend  to  the  Ponte  degli 
Squareciarelli,  by  which  it  crosses  the 
stream  which  drains  the  Latin  Valley. 
The  hill  on  the  1.  is  formed  by  a 
current  of  lava,  resting  upon  a  bed  of 
red  tufa.  After  crossing  the  bridge  a 
road  (3}  m.)  on  the  1.  leads  to  Rocca  di 
Papa,  whilst  that  to  Marino  continues 
to  ascend  among  the  celebrated  vine- 
yards of  the  Latin  valley.  Close  to  and 
before  entering  the  town  is  the  Villa  di 
Belpoggio  on  the  rt,  from  which  there 
is  a  splendid  view  over  the  Campagna. 
[The  Railway  to  Albano  has  a  station 
about  3  m.  below  the  town.] 

Marino  (/nn,  Del  Fratie,  pop.  5848) 
has  been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
ancient  Castrimoenium.'*'  It  is  interest- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  as 
a  stronghold  of  the  Orsini  family,  who 
first  appear  in  the  13th  century  in  con- 
nexion with  their  castle  of  Marino. 
In  1347  it  was  attacked  by  Rienzi  and 
gallantly  defended  by  Giordano  Orsini, 
whom  the  tribune  had  just  expelled 
from  Rome.  In  the  following  century 
Marino  became  the  pro^ertj  of  the 
Colonnas,  who  still  retain  it  as  one 
of  their  principal  fiefs  in  the  Roman 
provinces,  although  of  course  with- 
out the  privileges  of  former  days.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Martin  V.  in 
1424.  During  the  contests  of  the 
Colonnas  with  Eugenius  IV.  it  was 
besieged  and  captured  by  Giuliano 
Ricci,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  com- 
mander of  the  papal  troops.  The 
Colonnas,  however,  recovered  the 
town,  and  again  fortified  it   against 

*  Ilesearches  of  Slg.  Rosa,  however,  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  Uie  Roman  town  was  more 
to  .the  north,  where  portions  of  the  city  wall 
have  been  laid  bare,  and  a  mutilated  InscrlpUoD 
discovered,  having  on  it  the  word  Caatrlme* 
nienscs. 
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SixtusIV.  in  1480,  by  erecting  the  walls 
and  towers  which  still  surround  it, 
and  add  so  much  to  its  picturesque 
beauty.  •      ♦ 

From  the  situation,  on  a  height, 
1330  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  climate  is 
healthy;  during  the  summer  it  is 
frequented  by  families  from  Rome,  at- 
tracted by  the  cool  pure  air  and  by  the 
shady  walks  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  long  street  called  the  Corso,  the 
piazza  of  the  Duomo,  and  the  fountain, 
would  do  credit  to  many  towns  of  more 
importance.  The  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Barnabas,  contains  a  picture  of 
St.  Bartholomew  by  GuercinOf  seriously 
injured  by  restorations.  The  ch,  of 
La  Trintta,  on  the  1.  of  the  Corso,  has  a 
picture  of  the  Trinity,  by  Guido,  In 
the  Madonna  delle  Grazie  is  a  St.  Hoch, 
attributed  to  Domenichtno, 

The  direct  road  from  Home  to  Ma- 
rino (14  m.)  is  the  same  as  that  to  Al- 
bano,  by  the  Via  Appia  Nova,  as  far  as 
the  9th  m.,  from  which  it  ascends, 
gradually  at  first,  bordered  by  cliffs  of 
volcanic  tufa  or  peperino,  which  has 
been  extensively  quarried,  this  district 
offering  the  best  qualities,  which  were 
most  extensively  used  in  ancient  times 
for  building  purposes  at  Rome.  The 
rise  to  the  town  is  precipitate,  very 
fatiguing  for  horses,  and  the  road  in 
indifferent  condition. 


At  the  foot  of  ihe  hill  of  Ma- 
rino, lying  between  it  and  the  ridge 
which  encloses  the  Lake  of  Albano, 
is  a  wooded  glen,  called  the  Farco  di 
Colonna;  the  entrance  to  it  is  on  1. 
of  the  viaduct,  over  which  the  new 
road  to  Castel  Gandolfo  is  carried. 
This  valley  will  interest  the  classical 
tourist  as  the  site  of  the  Aqua  Feren- 
tina,  memorable  as  the  locality  on 
which  -die  Latin  tribes  held  their  ge- 
neral assemblies,  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Alba  to  the  consulship  of  P. 
Decius  Mus,  B.C.  340.  Many  coun- 
cils of  the  confederation  which  took 
place  in  this  valley  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  and  Livy :  among  these  were 
the  assemblies  at  which  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus  compassed  the  death  of  Turnus 
Herdonius ;  that  at  which  the  deputies 


decided  on  war  with  Rome  to  restore 
the  Tarquins  to  the, throne;  that  held 
,  during  the  siege  of  Fidense ;  and  that 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus.  One  of  the  interesting  facts 
connected  with  these  meetings  is  that 
recorded  by  Livy,  in  describing  the 
death  of  Turnus  Herdonius,  the  chief- 
tain of  Aricia.  He  tells  us  that  Tar- 
quinius Superbus  had  convened  an 
assembly  of  the  chiefs  at  daybreak, 
but  did  not  arrive  himself  till  even- 
ing, when  Turnus,  who  had  openly 
expressed  his  anger  at  the  slight,  in- 
di^antly  quitted  the  meeting.  Tar- 
quin,  to  revenge  himself  for  this  pro- 
ceeding, hired  a  slave  to  conceal 
arms  in  the  tent  of  Turnus,  and 
then  accused  him  of  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  his  colleagues.  The  arms 
were  of  course  discovered,  and  Turnus 
was  thrown  into  the  fountain,  "  caput 
aqus  Ferentinaj,"  where  he  was  kept 
down  by  a  gating  and  large  stones 
heaped  upon  it,  until  he  was  drowned. 
The  traveller  may  trace  the  stream 
to  the  "caput  aquee,"  which  he  will 
find  rising  in  a  clear  volume  at  the 
base  of  a  mass  of  tufa. 

From  Marino  a  well-managed  road 
and  viaduct  obviate  the  former  danger- 
ous descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, here  extremely  picturesque  and 
deeply  excavated  between  precipices 
of  massive  peperino,  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  which  Marino  stands,  and  from 
this  point  appears  to  great  advantage. 
Crossing  the  Aqua  Ferentina,  an  ascent 
of  J  m.  through  a  lovely  wood  of 
oaks  and  ilexes  brings  us  to  a  little 
roadside  oratory,  where  the  whole  of 
the  J^ake  of  Albano  suddenly  bursts  upon 
us.  Here  is  the  lowest  point  of  the 
lip-crater  in  which  the  lake  lies,  and 
over  which  at  a  very  remote  period  the 
waters  flowed  into  the  Vallis  Ferentina, 
before  the  cutting  of  the  emissarium  by 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  now  emptied. 
From  here  a  path  on  the  I.  strikes  off 
to  Palazzola  and  Monte  Cavo  along 
the  ridge  of  Costa  Casella,  on  which 
Alba  Longa  is  supposed  by  some  topo- 
graphers to  have  stood.  A  little  farther 
we  cross  another  depression,  in  which 
Sir  W.  Gell  thought  he  could  discover 
traces  of  the  road  that  once  connected 
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Laarentam  and  Alba,  and  through 
which  he  considered  the  lake  emptied 
itself  into  the  Rivus  Albanus,  a  theory 
no  longer  tenable.'  The  view  from 
here  over  the  Campagna,  extending  to 
the  sea  on  one  side,  and  over  the  Alban 
Lake  with  the  Monte  Cavo  behind  on 
the  other,  is  particularly  fine.  Follow- 
ing the  ridge  of  Monte  Cucco  after 
passing  the  village  cemetery  and  the 
villa  del  Drago,  we  soon  reach  Castel 
Gandolfo.    The  views  over  the  Cam- 

SAgna  to  Rome  and  the  sea  are  very 
ne  from  this  part  of  our  route. 

Alba  Longa. 

For  many  years  most  of  the  Roman 
antiquaries  had  fixed  the  site  of  this 
celebrated  city  at  Palazzola,   on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  of  Albano, 
although  Uie  space  appeared  too  limited 
to  agree  with  the  descriptions  of  Livy 
and  Dionysius.  The  expression  of  the 
former  historian, "  svJb  Albano  Monte  .  .  . 
qiuB  ab  situ  porrectce  in  dorso  urbis  Longa 
Alba  appellata"  could  with  difficulty 
have  applied  to  the  knoll  of  Palaz- 
zuola  itself;  Sir  William  Gell,  believ- 
ing that  the  older  antiquaries  had  nbt 
examined  the  locality,  undertook  its 
survey  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  this 
doubtful  point  of  classical  topography. 
The  pointing  out  of  a  new  site  for  Alba 
Longa  is  due  to  our  learned  country- 
man.  He  supposes  that  it  was  situated 
on  the  ridge  stretching  along  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  lake.    He  also  thought 
he  had  discovered,  about  1  m.  N.  of 
Castel  Gandolfo,   some  traces  of  an 
ancient  road  which  ran  from  near  the 
ruins  of  BovillaB  on  the  high  post-road 
to  Albano,  marked  by  a  line  of  ruined 
tombs,  and  traces  of  cuttings  in  the 
rock  high  above  the  N.  shore  of  the 
lake,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  road. 
TPhe  whole  space  is  now  covered  with 
vegetation,  without  a  trace  of  wall  or 
edifice  older  than  the  Imperial  period, 
except  some  massive  blocks  of  peperino, 
which  may  be  fragments  of  the  walls 
and  temples  spared  by  the  Romans 
(see    Strabo).      This     ridge,    Costa 
Casella,   bounded    on    one    side  by 
the  precipices  towards  the  lake,  may 
explain  now  a   city  so  situated  was 


designated  by  the  term  Umga,  There 
would  be  room  only  for  a  single 
street,  whose  length  could  not  have 
been'  less  than  1  m.  According  to 
Geirs  views,  Palazzola  was  one  of  the 
citadels  which  defended  the  town  at 
its  south-eastern  extremity:  Nie- 
buhr's  idea  that  Rocca  di  Papa  was  the 
chief  citadel  of  Alba  is  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  distance  and  localities. 
The  road  leading  from  this  site  to  the 
plain  across  the  Kivus  Albanus  was  sup- 
posed by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  the  line  of 
communication  between  Alba  and  La- 
yinium.  The  place  where  the  latter 
stood  may  easily  be  recognised  by  the 
high  tower  of  Pratica,  the  modem 
representative  of  thai  famous  city. 
There  are  few  spot3  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome  which  the  poetry  of 
Virgil  has  made  so  familiar  to  the 
scholar  as  Alba  Longa : — 

'*  Signa  tlbl  dicam :  ttt  condita  mente  teneta 
Cum  tibi   soUicito   secret!  ad   fluminia  on- 

dam, 
Litorels  higens  inventa  sub  ilicftma  stn 
Tiie^ta  capitmn  foetus  enijca  jaoebit. 
AVokf  solo  rei^bans,  aibi  drcum  ubera  natl. 
Is  locus  urbIs  erit;  requies  ea  certa  labo- 

rum."  JBn,,  liL  388. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  exa- 
mine the  arguments  by  which  Niebuhr 
has  established  the  mythic  character 
of  the  early  history  of  Rome.  By 
separating  history  from  poetic  fable, 
the  Prussian  historian  by  no  means 
questions  the  existence  of  the  ancient 
cities  which  figure  so  conspicuously 
in  the  legends  of  the  poets.  No  one 
who  has  explored  the  country,  and 
has  examined  the  gigantic  tuins  sdll 
standing  on  the  spots  described  by 
the  Roman  writers,  can  regard  their 
existence  as  a  romance ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  poets  have  associated  them 
with  the  events  of  their  legendary 
historjr  must  at  least  be  received  as  an 
argument  in  favoul*  o^  their  high  anti- 

auity.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
dat  Alba  was  a  powerful  city  anterior 
to  the  foundation  of  IXorhe :  Niebuhr 
considers  that  it  was  the  centre  of  a 
confederation,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Latins,  but  in  alliance  with  it.  The 
Roman  writers  state  that  Alba  was 
destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius  (s.r. 
650),  after  the  famous  contest  ot  the 
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Hor^tii  and  Ouriatii ;  but  Niebuhr 
doabts  whether  its  destruction  took 
place  at  that  |)eriod,  and  believes;  that 
the  city  was  nrst  seized  by  the  Latin 
c<>nfederation.  All  the  autibiorities, 
however,  agree  that  after  the  ruin  of 
Alba  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Borne, 
and  Settled  on  the  Cselian  hill.  In 
-later  times  the  Julian  tod  other  il- 
lustrious families  traced  their  descent 
from  these  Alban  colonists. 

Returning  to  the  road  fix>Bi  Marino^ 
the  tourist  can  visit  Castel  Gandolfo 
and  descend  to  the  shore  <yt  the  lake, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
ancient  Emissarium;  or  he  may  proceed 
idottg  the  ridge  overlooking  the  lake  to 
Palazzola,  l^  a  bridle-path  of  about 
4  m.,  and  from  thence  by  the  road 
through  the  woods  of  the  Madonna 
del  Tufo  to  Kocca  dt  Papa  and  MoBte 
Cavo. 

Palazzola, 

a  Franciscan  monastery,  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cavo, 
overlooking  the  lake  of  Alba&o,  «nd 
commanding  a  splendid  panorama  over 
the  subjacent  lake,  ^ith  the  Oampagna 
And  Rome  itself,  even  including,  in  fine 
weather,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  garden  of  the  mcxkastery  is 
remarkable  for  a  consular  tomb.  It  is 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  as  old  as  the  2nd  Punic  war.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  1468  by  Pius  II. 
(^neas  Sylvius^,  who  had  it  cleared 
of  the  ivy  which  had  concealed  it  for 
ages.  It  was  not  completely  exca- 
vated until  1.576,  when  considerable 
treasure  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  interior.  The  style  of  the  monu- 
ment closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Etruscan  sepulchres  —  a  fact  which 
bespeaks  its  high  antiquity,  inde- 
pendently of  the  consular  fasces  and 
the  emblems  of  the'pontiff  sculptured 
on  the  rock.  Bicci  considers,  with 
some  probability,  that  it  may  be  the 
tomb  of  Gneius  Cornelius  Scipio  His- 
pallus,  the  only  person  who  died  in- 
vested with  the  double  dignity  of  consul 
and  Pontifex  Maximus,and  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Livy  as  having  been  seized 
with  paralysis  while  visiting  the  tempie 


on  the  Alban  mount  (B.a  176)  t  kb 
died  at  Cumse,  but  his  funeral  OD&equies 
were  celebrated  at  Rome,  where  his 
remains  were  brought  for  that  purpose : 
and  it  is  very  possible  they  were  deposited 
where  he  was  first  attacked  wi^  his 
fatal  malady.  This  tomb  must  have 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  road  that  led 
from  the  Via  Appia  to  the  Via  Numinis 
and  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Mons 
Latialis  above.  Near  the  monastery 
are  the  remains  of  extensive  artificial 
caverns,  supposed  to  hs^ve  been  used 
as  reservoirs  for  rain-water. 


RoccA  PI  Papa. 

From  its  elevation  above  the  sea^ 
Rocca  di  Papa  enjoys  a  cool  climate^ 
and  is  free  from  all  traces  of  malaria ; 
it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  varied 
and  pleasant  rides  and  walks  through 
the  adjoining  woods  and  over  tne 
highest  parts  of  the  Alban  hills.  There 
is  a  very  fair  earria^e-road  to  it  from 
Frascati,  now  repaired,  and  anotherv  • 
leading  to  Albano,  through  the  woods 
of  Palazzuola,  is  now  m  course  of 
construction* 

From  whatever  side  we  approach 
this  picturesque  mountain-village, 
whether  from  the  valley  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  and  Marino,  or  through  the 
magnificent  woods  behind  Palazzola,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  scenery  which  presents  itself  at 
each  turn  of  the  road.  Rocca  di  Papa 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Latin  city  of 
Fabia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  existing 
in  his  time,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
topographers  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
Arx  Albanaof  Livy,  to  which  the  Gauls 
were  repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Rome. 
Many  antiquaries  consider  the  modern 
name  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Fabia, 
whilst  others  derive  it  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  popes  as  early  as  the  12th 
century.  It  is  a  straggling  village 
of  2703  souls,  at  an  elevation  of  2648 
ft.  above  the  sea,  built  on  a  steep  de- 
clivity of  lava  thrown  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  crater  of  the  Alban  mount. 
It  is  first  mentioned  under  it^  mo- 
dern name  in  the  chronicle  of  Fos- 
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sannoTa,  where  it  is  stated  that 
pope  Lucius  III.  (1181)  sent  Count 
Bertoldo,  the  Imperiid  lieutenant,  to 
4efend  Tusculum  against  the  Romans, 
and  to  recapture  Rocca  di  Papa.  In 
the  13th  century  it  became,  like  Ma- 
rino, a  fief  of  the  Orsini  family, 
who  held  it  until  the  pontificate  of 
Martin  V.  in  1424,  when  it  passed 
to  the  Colonnas,  who  still  possess 
it.  During  the  2  following  centuries 
it  was  a  stronghold  of  that  celebrated 
family,  and  was  frequently  besieged 
and  captured  in  the  contests  between 
the  Roman  barons.  In  1482  it  was 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Calabria;  in 
1484  by  the  Orsinis;  and  in  1557, 
during  the  contests  between  the  Ca- 
raffeschi  and  the  duke  of  Alba,  it  was 
besieged  by  the  people  of  Velletri,  and 
compelled  by  »mine  to  surrender. 
On  the  extreme  point  of  the  rock 
some  ruins  of  the  ancient  citadel  may 
still  be  seen.  From  this  village  we 
ascend  for  about  2  miles  to  Monte 
Cavo,  through  chesnut  forests  of  great 
luxuriance. 


HoNTE  Cavo. 

Immediately  behind  the  village  of 
Rocca  di  Papa  conmiences  the  circular 
crater-like  depression,  the  plain  form- 
ing the  bottom  of  which  is  called  the 
Campo  di  Annibale,  from  a  tradition 
that  it  was  occupied  by  Hannibal  in 
his  march  against  Tusculum  and  Rome. 
It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  the 
position  of  the  Roman  garrison  which, 
Livy  tells  us,  was  placed  here  to  com- 
mand the  Appian  and  the  Latin  Ways 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians. The  outline  of  the  crater  may 
be  distinctly  traced  during  the  ascent : 
the  side  nearest  Rome  has  disappeared, 
but  Rocca  di  Papa,  situated  upon  one 
of  the  several  Java  eruptions  of  the 
volcano,  occupies  the  N.W.  portion 
of  its  margin.  In  dijfferent  parts  of 
the  plain  are  deep  roofed  pits,  in  which 
the  snow  collected  on  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  for  the  supply  of  Rome  is 
preserved.  Monte  Cavo,  the  highest 
point  of  the  Alban  group  of  hills  which 
bound  the  Campagna  on  the  ^.  and 


S.,  is  3130  English  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  [The  easiest  way  to  reach 
Monte  Cavo  will  be  by  Palazzola,  and 
from  thence  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  passing 
the  chapel  of  La  Madonna  del  Tufb 
(3  m.) ;  from  here  a  road  in  the  midst 
of  the  chesnut  forest  will  bring  the 
tourist  in  half  an  hour  to  Rocca  di  Papa ; 
or  he  will  find  a  path  a  short  way 
beyond  the  chapel,  which,  by  taking 
him  to  the  upper  part  of  the  village, 
will  much  abridge  his  walk,  and  bring 
him  at  once  into  the  road  leading  from 
it  to  the  Monte  Cavo.  There  are  some 
shorter  paths  through  the  woods,  suited 
only  for  pedestrians,  but  which  no 
one  urMccomparUed  by  a  gtude  ought  to 
attempt.  Monte  Cavo  is  about  7  m. 
from  Albano,  and  6  from  Nemi;  on 
horseback  it  can  be  reached  in  less  than 
2  hrs.  from  the  former.  The  best  season 
for  visiting  it  will  be  in  April  or  May, 
and  in  the  morning  or  evening,  the 
subjacent  country  bemg  often  enveloped 
in  fog  at  other  times.  In  a  spring  day 
the  excursionist  will  be  able  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  examine  the  Campo  di 
Annibale,  descend  to  Nemi,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  west  side  of  its  beautiful 
lake,  return  to  Albano  before  dark. 
By  means  of  the  railway  to  Albano, 
this  excursion  may  be  performed  in 
the  same  dav  from  Rome.]  On  the 
summit  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Latialis,  erected  by  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  as  the  common  place  of  meeting 
of  the  Romans,  Latins,  Volsci,  and 
Hemici,  and  memorable  in  Roman 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  Feriff 
Latinse,  the  solemn  assemblies  of 
the  47  cities  which  formed  the 
Latin  confederation.  In  the  last 
mile  of  the  ascent  from  the  Campo  di 
Annibale  we  join  the  ancient  Via 
TriumphaliSf  the  road  by  which  the 
genenils  to  whom  were  granted  the 
honours  of  the  lesser  triumph,  or 
ovation,  ascended  on  foot  to  the 
temple.  Amongst  those  who  enjoyed 
this  honour  were  Julius  Caesar,  as 
dictator ;  M.  Claudius  Marcellns,  after 
his  victory  at  Syracuse ;  and  Q.  Minn* 
tins  Rufus,  the  conqueror  of  Liguria. 
The  pavement  of  this  ancient  road  is 
perfect  during  the  upper  part  of 
the  ascent,  and,  by  pushing  through  the 
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underwood,  may  be  followed  for  a  von." 
siderable  distance ;  the  kerb-stones  are 
entire  in  many  parts  of  it»  and  about 
9  feet  apart.  Some  of  the  large  po- 
lygonal blocks  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed bear  the  letters  N.  V.,  sup- 
posed to  signify  "  Numinis  Via."  On 
the  summit  is  a  broad  platform,  on 
which  stood  the  celebrated  temple, 
commanding  the  extended  plains  of 
ancient  Latium.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  the  ruins  then  exist- 
ing were  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
temple  faced  the  S. ;  that  it  was  240 
ft.  long  and  120  ft.  broad ;  and  that  it 
had  been  decorated  with  columns  of 
white  marble  and  giallo  antico.  Many 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  were  also  found 
upon  the  spot,  which  proved  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  edifice  under  the  em- 
perors. In  1783  all  these  remains 
were  destroyed  by  Cardinal  York  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  ch.  of 
the  Passionist  convent.  The  Roman 
anti(|uaries  justly  denounced  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
as  an  act  of  Vandalism,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
ardent  an  admirer  of  ancient  art  as 
Pius  VI.  did  not  interpose  his  authority 
to  prevent  it.  The  temple  was  one 
of  the  national  monuments  of  Italy ; 
and  no  profaning  hand  should  have 
been  allowed  to  remove  a  stone  of 
an  edifice  so  sacred  in  the  early 
annals  of  Rome.  The  only  frag- 
ment now  visible  is  a  portion  of  the 
massive  wall,  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  side  of  the  garden  of  the 
convent,  composed  of  large  rect- 
angular blocks,  and  evidently  a  part 
of  the  ancient  substructions  of  the 
temple.  The  ch.,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  by  Cardinal  York,  con- 
tains nothing  worthy  of  notice.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  the 
lakes  of  Nemi  and  Albano,  with  the 
towns  of  Genzano,  Lariccia,  Albano, 
and  Castel  Gandolfo.  Beyond  this 
rich  foreground  are  the  wide-spread 
plains  of  Latium,  on  which,  as  upon 
a  map,  we  may  follow  the  principal 
events  of  the  last  6  books  of  the  ^neid, 
and  the  scenes  of  the  first  achieve- 
ments of  Rome.  Immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  hills  we  see  the 


vine-clad  hill  of  Monte  Giove,  the 
supposed  site  of  Corioli,  and  Civita 
Lavinia,  the  modern  representative 
of  Lanuvium.  On  the  S.E.  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  are  concealed  by  the 
ridge  of  Monte  Artemisio,  but  we  may 
trace  the  line  of  coast  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Porto  d'Anzio,  the  ancient 
Antium,  to  near  Civita  Vecchia;  and  as 
the  eye  moves  along  the  dark  band  of 
forests  which  spread  along  the  shore  for 
nearly  60  miles,  we  may  recognise  the 
position  of  ancient  Ardea;  of  Lavinium, 
the  modem  Torre  di  Pratica ;  of  Lau- 
rentum,  at  Tor  Patemo ;  of  Ostia,  near 
the  double  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  the 
Etruscan  Csere,  at  Cervetri ;  the  crater 
of  the  lake  of  Bracciano ;  and  the  hills 
of  La  Tolfa.  On  the  N.  and  E.  we 
recognise  the  Monte  Cimino,  the  in- 
sidated  mass  of  Soracte,Monte  Gennaro, 
with  the  group  of  the  Montes  Comicu- 
lani  at  its  base,  and  far  beyond  the  lofty 
outline  of  the  Apennines  which  en- 
circle the  valley  of  the  Velino.  Within 
the  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  Sabine 
hills  we  see  Tusculum,  the  site  of 
Gabii,  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli ;  the 
view  of  Palestrina  is  intercepted  by 
Monte  Pila,  which  rises  above  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Campo 
di  Annibale.  Behind  Monte  Pila,  to 
the  rt.,  is  the  "  gelidus  Algidus "  of 
Horace,  on  which  Lord  Beverley  dis- 
covered, some  years  since,  the  ruins 
of  a  circular  temple.  This  may  pos- 
sibly be  that  of  Diana  which  Horace 
celebrates : — 

*'  Qtueqae  Aventlnmn  tenet  Algfdmnque, 
Quindedm  Diana  preces  virorum 
Caret ;  et  votis  pueronnn  arnicas 
Aj^licet  aurea.'* 

Beyond  this,  at  the  opening  of  the  plain 
of  the  Sacco,  is  the  town  of  Valmon- 
tone.  The  last  and  greatest  feature 
of  the  landscape  is  Rome  itself,  which 
is  seen  from  this  point  in  all  its 
glory : — 

"  Qafiqne  iter  est  Latiis  ad  snmmam  fascibns 
Albam, 
Excelaft  de  rape   procul  Jam  conspicit  Ur- 
bem."  Lucan,  v. 

The  summit  of  this  hill  is  well  known 
to  the  classical  reader  as  the  spot  from 
which  Virgil  makes  Juno  survey  ^e 
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contending  armieB  preyidtis  to  the  lalt 
battle  described  in  the  ^neid : — 

"  At  Juno  e  summo,  qtii  nunc  Albanus  habe- 

tur, 
(Turn  neqOB  tioinea  erat,  iiechoii0s,aQfc]gloTia, 

moDtl,) 
Prospiciens  tiimulo,  campum  adspectabat,  et 

ambas 
Laurentdm  Troimqne  adeft,  urbemqne  La- 

tini."  ^n.  zii.  133. 

Lord  Byron  has  beautifully  described 
the  magnificent  panorama  from  the 
Alban  Mount : — 

"And  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast,  where  sprung  the  epic  war, 
'  AitxA  and  the  nuoi,'  whoee  reasoendtaig  star 
Rose  o'er  an  emphre^but  beneath  my  right 
Tully  reposed  from  Rome ;  and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight, 
The  Babine  form  was  tili'd,  the  weary  bard's 
delight."  CkOdAHaroldA'^'Vi^ 

LAkE  OF  Albako. 

The  ascent  from  Marino  to  Castel 
Gandolfo,  through  the  woods  which 
clothe  this  side  of  the  lake,  commands 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
Italy:  it  crosses  the  depression  of 
the  edge  of  the  crater,  over  which  ran 
the  primitive  watercourse  by  ^hich 
the  lake  emptied  itself  before  the  ex- 
cavation 01  the  present  emissarium, 
from  whence  it  ascends  gradually  along 
the  Monte  Cucco  to  Castel  Gandolfo. 

Another  road  leads  from  Rocca  di 
Papa  to  Castel  Gandolfo,  through  Pa- 
lazzuola,  and  along  the  southern 
margin  of  the  lake,  traversing  the 
lower  avenue  (gaileria)  below  the  con- 
vent of  the  Cappuccini  of  Albano, 
through  a  thick  wood,  and  from  thence 
through  the  magnificent  upper  gaileria 
of  ilexes,  passing  by  the  Franciscan 
convent  and  the  Villa  Barberini,  be- 
fore reaching  the  £.  gate  of  Castel 
Gandolfo.  From  whatever  side  the 
lake  is  aj^roached,  the  traveller  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  by  its  exceeding 
loveliness. 

Castel  Gandolfo, 

a  town  of  1580  Inhab.,  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  the  summer 
palace  of  the  popes,  which  forms  so 


conspicuottB  an  object  from  all  parta 
of  the  country  around.  In  the  12th 
century  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Gandolfi  family,  whose  Turris  or  Cos- 
trum  de  Gandulphis  is  mentioned  in 
many  documents  of  the  period.  Un- 
der Honorius  III.,  in  1218,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Savellis,  who 
held  it  as  their  stronghold  for  nearly 
400  years,  defying  alternately  the 
popes,  the  barons,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  although  they  were 
occasionally  driven  from  their  posi- 
tion by  superior  force.  In  1436  it  was 
sadced  and  burnt  by  the  troops  of 
Eugenius  lY.,  because  Cola  Savelll  had 
afforded  an  asylum  in  it  to  Antonio  da 
Pontedera,  who  had  rebelled  against 
the  pope.  On  this  occasion  the  castle 
was  confiscated ;  but  the  Savellis  again 
obtained  possiession  of  it  in  1447,  in 
the  time  of  Nicholas  Y.  Thijs  illus- 
trious family  continued  to  hold  it, 
with  occasional  interruptions,  nntil 
1 596,  about  which  time  Sixtus  V.  had 
erected  it  into  a  duchy  in  favour  o^ 
Berna|*dino  Savelli ;  but  the  fortunes  of 
his  noble  house  were  too  much  reduced 
to  support  the  dignity,  and  he  sold 
the  property  to  the  Government  for 
150,000  scudi,  an  immense  sum  for 
the  time.  In  1604  Clement  VIII.  in- 
corporated it  with  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Holy  See.  Urban  VflL, 
about  1630,  determined  to  convert  it 
into  a  summer  residence  for  the 
sovereign    pontifEs,-    and    began    the 

Salace,  from  the  desinis  of  Carlo 
laderno,  Bartolommeo  ^reccioli,  and 
Domenico  Castelli.  In  1660  the  plans 
were  enlarged  and  improved  by  Alex- 
ander YII.,  and  the  whole  building 
was  restored  and  reduced. to  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Clement  XIII.  in  the 
last  century.  Since  that  time  several 
Roman  families,  andparticularly  the 
Barberinis,  the  Del  Dragos,  and  Tor- 
Ionia,  have  erected  villas  in  the  vi- 
cinity. That  of  Torlonia  has  been 
purchased  by  the  King  of  Italy.  The 
situation  of  Castel  Gandolfo  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque:  it  occupies  an 
eminence  above  the  north-western 
margin  of  the  lake;  and  from  its 
lofty  position,  1450  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean  and  460  above  the  lake, 
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Us  climate  is  pure  and  its  air  bracing, 
whilst  it  is  free  from  malaria,  the  pest 
of  the  sabjacent  Campagna  ou  one  side, 
and  of  the  shores  of  the  lake  on  the  other. 
The  Papal  Palace  is  a  plain,  unorna- 
mented  building,  with  some  large  and 
convenient  apartments  not  worth  visit- 
ing :  the  view  from  it,  over  the  lake, 
is  extremely  fine.  The  ch.  adjoining, 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Yillanuova 
was  built  in  1661,  by  Alexander  YII., 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  in  the  fbrm 
of  a  Greek  cross.  In  the  interior  is  an 
altar-piece  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  an 
Assumption  by  Carlo  Maratia,  A  path 
leads  down-  from  the  town  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  which  swarm 
with  frogs  in  the  summer.  The  lake 
of  Albano,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  water  in  the  world,  and, 
in  respect  to  scenery,  beyond  compari- 
son the  finest  of  those  of  purelv  vol- 
canic origin  in  Italy,  is  88^5  yds.  (2^ 
m.)  in  length,  ^300  yds.  (1)  m.)  in 
width,  about  6  m.  in  circuit,  and  is 
probably  one  of  those  craters  of  eleva- 
tion well  known  to  geologists,  its  sides 
being  formed  of  beds  of  volcanic  tufb. 
dipping  away  from  the  centre. 


Thsi  Emisbariuji  . 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  the  Alban  lake  was  the 
formation  of  the  emissary,  by  which 
the  Romans,  while  engaged  in  their 
contest  with  the  Yeientes  (b.c.394),  suc- 
ceeded in  lowering  the  waters,  which 
by  tfaeix  accumulation  threatened  to 
inundate  the  snbjapent  country.  This 
emissary  is  a  subterranean  banal  or 
tunnel,  1.^09  yds.  in  length,  excavated 
in  the  tula;  it  varies  in  height  from 
5^  to  9  or  IQ  feet,  and  is  nev«r  less 
than  Sf  ^n  width.  The  upper  end  is 
of  course  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
qf  the  lake,  or  964^  £ng.  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  lower  954,  giving  a  fall  of 
1 0  ft.  or  of  1  in  452.  It  mnf  under  the 
hill  and  a  little  east  of  the  town  of 
Castel  Gandolib,  and  opens  at  La 
Mola,  1  m.  kom  Albano,  from  which  its 
waters  run  to  the  Tiber  by  the  stream 
which  piisfl^ft  by  Yallerano.   The  sum- 


mit of  MoBte  Cavo,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  rises  2166  feet  from 
its  waters.  Gertfiin  vertical  openings 
or  shafts,  by  the  Romans  called  Putei 
and  Spiracuia^  intended  to  give  air 
to  the  tunnel  below  during  its  ex- 
cavation, are  visible  in  various  parts 
of  the  hill  under  which  it  runs.  In 
summer  the  water  is  seldom  more 
that  2  feet  deep  in  the  emissarinm, 
and  does  not  run  with  rapidity,  as 
may  be  observed  by  means  of  a  candle 
placed  upon  a  float  and  allowed  to 
follow  the  current.  Over  the  opening 
towards  the  lake  is  a  low  flat  arch  of 
7  stones ;  the  blocks  with  which  it  is 
constructed  are  large,  and  of  the  pe- 
perino  of  the  country ;  they  form  what 
may  be  called  a  flat  arch :  the  blocks, 
being  wedge-8haped,support  each  other 
— a  style  we  see  employed  by  the 
£truscans,  and  even  during  the  Repub- 
lican period  at  Rome,  in  the  Tabula- 
rium  of  the  Gapitol.  It  is  now  indeed 
sustained  by  a  modern  round  arch,  and 
by  a  wall  of  masonry.  Within  the 
enclosure  formed  by  this  arch  and  wall 
are  some  ancient  stone  seats,  with  a 
moulding,  the  place  having  probably 
been  converted  at  a  subsequent  period 
into  a  Nymphsum,  which  existed  when 
Domitian  took  so  much  delight  in  thi« 
locality.  A  quadrilateral  court,  well 
walled  in  with  large  stones  in  parallel 
courses,  succeeds  to  the  flat  arch ;  oppo- 
site to  which  the  water  enters  a  narr 
rower  passage,  and  then  passes  into  the 
interior  of  the  mountain.  The  fine  old 
trees  which  overshadow  the  Alban  lake 
render  it  a  cool  and  delightful  retreat 
ip  the  hot  months ;  and  the  number 
of  blocks,  the  remains  of  terraces  and 
buildings,  i^t  the  water's  edge  all  round 
its  shores,  prove  ho^  ^uch  the  Ro- 
mans, during  the  period  of  the  first  em- 
perors, enjoyed  its  picturesque  beauties. 
A  large  grotto  or  cave,  pear  the  water's 
edge,  and  at  a  little  distance  to  the  N.  pf 
the  emissarium,  decorated  with  Doric 
triglyphs,  was  probably  used  as  the 
summer  triclinium  of  the  emperor 
DomitLaUf  whose  palace  was  situated 
on  the  hill  above.  These  retreats 
were  of  course  constructed  long  after 
the  emissary,  when  the  experience 
of  ages   had  shown  that   there  was 
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no  fiirther  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  rising  of  the  water.  To  these 
observations  we  may  add,  that,  from 
appearances  on  the  sides  of  the  lake, 
it  is  evident,  as  confirmed  by  his- 
tory, that  its  waters  were  considerably 
higher  than  the  present  surface :  the 
depression  between  Castel  Gandolfo 
and  Marino,  at  the  lowest  edge  of  the 
crater,  serving  to  carry  off  the  waters 
into  the  little  stream  which  now  flows 
below  the  hill  on  which  Marino  stands. 
The  terms  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
as  handed  down  by  livy,  however, 
cannot  refer  to  this  channel,  directing, 
as  it  did,  that  the  waters  should  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  by  their  own  river, 
in  mare  manare  (aquam)  stu>  fiumme,  as 
it  would  have  flowed  into  the  Tiber,  and 
not  into  the  sea.  The  connexion  of  the 
emissary  with  the  siege  of  Veil  is  easily 
explained:  the  oracle  directed  the 
construction  of  the  emissary,  in  re- 
ference to  the  hint  of  the  Etruscan 
soothsayer  that  they  would  enter  Veil 
by  means  of  a  mine,  the  art  of  form- 
ing which  was  then  unknown  to  the 
Romans.  By  the  exercise  of  their  skill 
in  the  operations  of  the  emissary  they 
obtained  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  sink  a  mine,  which  gave  them 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Yeii;* 

Travellers  who  visit  the  lake  from 
Albano  will  always  find  donkeys  in 
the  town  ready  for  hire  at  2  fr. 
each.  The  cicerone  will  expect  3  fr., 

*  The  lowest  part  of  the  rim  of  the  crater 
which  encloses  tne  Lake  of  Albano,  and  over 
which  only  its  waters  could  have  flowed  before 
the  excavation  of  the  emissarium.  Is  situated 
between  the  top  of  the  ascent  by  the  road 
firom  Marino  and  the  base  of  Monte  Cncco. 
Sir  W.  Gell  supposed  that  he  had  discovered 
traces  of  an  aruncial  cutting  at  the  base  of  the 
latter  hill,  and  hence  made  the  andent  waters 
to  flow  Into  the  drv'  bed  of  a  river  in  the  ravine 
below,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  the  Bivus 
Albanus.  More  recent  researches  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  locality  have  shown  that  the  lowest 
part  of  the  rim  is  nearer  the  small  oratory  men- 
tioned above,  rendering  it  probable  that  over 
this  point  once  ran  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
into  me  stream  rising  in  the  Parco  di  Colonna, 
and  flowing  under  Marino.  This  is  furtiier 
confirmed  1^  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  at 
Marino,  in  which  the  latter  stream  is  desig- 
nated as  the  Bivus  Albanus.  According  to  the 
French  surveyors,  Hhe  lowest  part  of  ^e  edge 
of  the  crater  is  246  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake.  


and  the  custode  at  the  emissary,  who 
finds  lights,  I  fr. 

A  very  beautiful  road  of  2  m., 
shaded  by  ilexes,  and  skirting  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini,  pass- 
ing before  the  Convent  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, leads  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to 
Albano.  *  It  is  called  the  Galleria  di 
Sopra,  and  is  well  known  as  a  de- 
lightful drive,  and  for  its  fine  views 
over  the  lake  and  of  Monte  Cave.  The 
Villa  Barberini,  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Albanum  of  Domitian,  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  and  well  deserves  a 
visit.  The  grounds  contain  magnificent 
plantations  of  stone  pines. 


Via  Appia  Nova— Albano. 

The  Railway  is  now  the  most  ex- 
peditious way  of  reaching  Albano, 
although  the  station — La  Cecchina — 
is  at  an  inconvenient  distance,  about 
3  m.  from  the  town;  and  ^e  drive 
tedious  from  its  continuous  ascent. 
Trains  leave  Kome  several  times  a 
day,  performing  the  journey  in  1  hr. 
A  very  rickety  omnibus,  fare  15  soldi 
on  ascending,  10  on  returning  from 
the  town;  carriages  from  3  to  4  frs. 
Travellers  will  do  well  to  order  before- 
hand from  the  inn  a  vehicle  to  wait 
their  arrival  at  La  Cecchina. 

The  rly.  from  Rome  to  Albano  is 
the  same  as  that  to  Frascati  as  far  as 
9  m.  Ciampino  Junct.  Stat,  Here 
the  Albano  branch,  which  continues 
to  Naples,  diverges  to  the  rt.,  en- 
circling the  base  of  the  Alban  hills, 
as  &r  as  Velletri,  passing  below  Ma- 
rino, where  there  is  a  small  station 
about  4  m.  from  the  town,  and  soon 
after  crossing  the  post-nmd  and  the 
ancient  Via  Appia,  at  the  1 1th  m.  below 
the  Osteria  delle  Frattocchie ;  beyond 
this  there  are  several  deep  cnttings 
through  the  lava-currents  descending 
from  the  Alban  craters.  The  stream 
which  empties  the  lidce  is  crossed  at 
a  short  distance  below  its  exit  from  the 
Emissarium.  Fine  views  of  Castel 
Grandolfo  and  Albano  are  had  from  this 
part  of  the  rly.,  which  runs  round  the 
base. of  Castel  Savelli,  until  it  reaches 
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La  Ceoohina  Stat,  situated  near  the 
edge  of  the  Val  Ariccia.  From  La 
Cecchina  the  pedestrian  can  take  the 
road  through  Ariccia  to  Albano,  about 
4  m. ;  the  carriage  road,  3  m.,  runs 
more  to  the  1. 

Some  travellers  may  prefer  the  old 
high  road :  hiring  a  carriage  in  Borne 
for  20  frs.,  and  thus  avoiding  the  delays 
the  extortion  of  the  owners  of  vehicles 
at  La  Cecchina  Stat. 

The  road  to  Albano  from  Borne  com- 
prises die  first  14  miles  on  theVia  Appia 
Nova.  Leaving  Bome  by  the  Porta  San 
Giovanni,  the  rd.  immediately  crosses 
the  Mariana  stream,  and  soon  after 
separates  from  that  leading  to  Frascati: 
at  the  second  milestone  we  cross  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  the  direction  of 
which  is  marked  by  a  line  of  ruined 
sepulchres;  two  of  which  in  brick, 
and  now  converted  into  temporary 
farm-buildings,  at  a  short  distance  on 
the  1.,  are  in  good  preservation.  At  this 
point,  and  beyond  where  the  modern 
road  intersects  the  Via  Latina,  and  in 
the  space  between  them  and  the  Clau- 
dian  Aqueduct,  upon  the  farm  of  the 
Arco  DravertiiiOf  or  del  Corvo,  excavations 
in  1858  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  in- 
teresting sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  and  of  the  Ba- 
silica of  St,  Stephen f  founded  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  St  Leo  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  cent^.  Several  marble  columns, 
with  ancient  Composite  and  Ionic  capi- 
tals, have  been  dug  out,  some  of  the  latter 
with  the  cross  sculptured  on  the  volutes, 
and  2  curious  inscriptions,  one  relative 
to  the  foundation  of  the  primitive  ch. 
by  Demetria,  a  member  of  the  Anician 
family ;  the  other  to  the  erection  of  the 
Bell  Tower  by  a  certain  Lupus  Gri- 
garius,  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. The  ground-plan  of  the  basilica 
shows  that  it  was  similar  to  the 
sacred  edifices  of  the  same  period. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen, 
as  restored  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  consisted 
of  a  vestibule  and  portico,  forming  the 
front  turned  towards  the  £.,  opening 
into  the  aisles  and  nave,  which  were 
separated  bv  a  range  of  marble  columns, 
most  of  which  are  unfortunately  now 
removed.   At  the  extremity  of  the  nave 


is  a  semicircular  tribune,  with  remains 
of  the  altar ;  and  on  the  rt.  or  N.  side 
of  the  latter  a  square  baptistery,  with  a 
sunk  font  in  the  centre,  evidently  for 
baptism  by  immersion.  One  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  this  basilica  is  the  edicola 
in  the  centre  of  the  nave  and  in  front 
of  the  tribune,  and  which,  placed  over 
the  relics  of  martyrs,  was  retained  and 
included  in  the  Leonine  edifice :  it  con- 
sists of  two  chambers,  entered  by  a  de- 
scending staircase ;  over  it  may  have 
stood  the  presbytery  or  choir.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  part  of  the  Via  Latina 
was  occupied  by  an  extensive  villa,  of 
which  the  ruins  opposite  the  2nd  mile 
on  the  1.  formed  a  part,  and  by  a  line 
of  tombs  like  those  on  the  Via  Appia, 
several  of  which  were  laid  open  in 
1860.  Not  far  from  these  ruins  are 
the  Catacombs  of  i  Santi  Quattro,  in 
the  Vigna  del  Ihcale,  Between  the 
3rd  and  4th  m.  is  the  Osteria  del  Tavo- 
lato,  and  the  picturesque  tower  del 
Fiscale,  now  a  trigonometrical  point  in 
the  survey  of  Latium.  Beyond  the 
tower,  and  the  line  of  aqueducts  on 
which  it  stands,  is  the  supposed  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris, 
where  Coriolanus  wab  dissuaded  by  his 
wife  and  mother  from  marching  on 
Bome.  The  distance  from  the  capital 
and  the  locality  both  agree  with  the 
accounts  of  Dionysius  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  who  place  it  at  the  fourth 
milestone  on  the  Via  Latina.  There 
are  no  ruins  of  any  consequence,  al- 
though the  walls  of  the  casale  are 
composed  of  fragments  of  marble,  and 
numerous  remains  of  columns,  &c., 
have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  There 
is  no  other  spot  to  which  the  site  of  the 
temple  can  with  so  much  probability 
be  assigned,  and  we  may  therefore  re- 
gard it  as  the  spot  where  Corialanns 
found  that  he  was  not  *'  of  stronger  earth 
than  others  :"— 

"  Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  yon :  all  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms. 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace." 

From  this  point  and  for  the  next 
7  m.  the  post-road  runs  parallel  to  the 
ancient  Via  Appia,  which  is  marked 
on  the  rt.  by  the  well-known  tomb 
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of  Csecilia  Metella,  fbllo'^ed  by  a 
long  line  of  others,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  noticed  in  our  ex- 
curgion  to  that  most  celebrated  of  the 

freat  highways  leading  out  of  Rome, 
'he  magnificent    line  of  arches  on 
the  1.  marks  the  coarse  of  the  united 
aqueducts  of  the    Aqua  Claudia   and 
Anio  Norms,  whilst  the  lower  arcades 
carried  the    3  other  streams  of  the 
Marcia,  Tepula,  and  Tulia.  The  plain 
modern  channel,  built  by  Sixtus  V., 
belongs  to  the  Aqua  Felice.    Opposite 
to  the  5th  milestone,    on  the  right, 
are  extensive    ruins  called  by  some 
Koma  Vecchia,  which  extend  to  the 
Via  Appia,  and  which  are  now  gene- 
rally supposed  to  belong  to  a  villa 
oi  the  Quintilii;  they  occupy  a  mile 
in    length,    and  stand  on  an  escarp- 
ment   of  the    lava    current,    which 
ends  at  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella. 
An  elegant  brick  tomb  of  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  near  the  Gasaie  delle  Co" 
paneUCf  between  the  5th  and  6th  mile- 
stones, has  been  confounded  with  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris.    The 
great  cii^ular  tomb  on  the  Appian  seen 
to  the  rt.,and  covered  with  farm-build- 
ings and' an  olive-garden,  is  Casal  Ro- 
iondo,  the  Sepulchre  of  Messalla  Cor- 
vinus.    Before  the  7th  m.  is  the  Torre 
di  Mezza  Via,  close  to  which  a  ruined 
aqueduct  crosses  the  road  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Villa  of  the  Quintilii,  to  con- 
vey water  to  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  exclusively  destined.    A  plain  is 
traversed  by  the  post-road  for  the  next 
S  miles,     ^yond  the  9th  milestone 
the  road  to  Marino  branches  off  on  the 
1.^  and  soon  after  a  small  stream  called 
the  Fossa  del   Ponticello  is  crossed. 
Between  this  and  the  foot  of  the  Al- 
ban    hills    at    the    10th  mile  where 
the  rly.  crosses,  some  emanations  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  are  seen 
and  smelt  in  the  space  lying  between 
the  modem  and  ancient  Appian  Ways, 
the  most  extensive  being  designated  by 
the  name  of  la  Solfqrata :  it  is  marked 
by  white  efflorescence  on  the  surface. 
Before  reaching  the    llth  milestone 
the  post-road  bends  to  the  rt.,  towards 
the  Osteria  delle  Frattocchie,  where  it 
joins  the  ancient  Via  Appia,  the  line 
of  which  it  follows  to  AJbano:  the 


Villa  on  the  1.  of  the  road  here  belongs 
to  the  Colonna  family :  from  le  Frat- 
tocchie the  high  road  to  Nettuno  and 
Porto  d' Anzio  strikes  off  to  the  rt.  Be- 
tween le  Frattocchie  and  the  next  m. 
(12),  several  ruined  sepulchres  bound 
the  ascent  on  either  side,  and  on  the  rt. 
are  the  ruins  of  Boviltce,  with  the  re- 
mains of  a  circus  and  a  theatre.  Higher 
up  is  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  Bo- 
villsB,  founded  by  Latinus  Sylvius,  well 
known  for  its  conquest  by  Coriolanus, 
and  as  the  Sacrarium  of  the  Julian 
family.  Frattocchie  is  supposed  to  be 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  fatal  quarrel 
between  Milo  and  Clodius,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Cicero's  cele- 
brated oration  *  Pro  Milone.'  The 
ascent  fi'om  le  Frattocchie  to  Albano 
is  gradual,  although  considerable,  the 
difference  of  level  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  to  the  gate  of  the  town  being 
nearly  650  feet. 

A  little  beyond  the  12tfa  mile- 
stone the  road  crosses  the  di^  bed  of 
the  river  by  which  Sir  William  GJell 
supposes  th6  Alban  lake  to  haVe  dis- 
charged its  waters  anterior  to  the  exca- 
vation of  the  emissary.  A  modem 
road  leads  on  the  1.  from  near  this 
to  the  Villa  Torlonia  at  Gastel  Gan- 
dolfo:  a  short  distance  beyond  this 
traces  of  an  ancient  one  have  been 
discovered,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
led  from  Laurentum  to  Alba  Longa. 
Numerous  tombs,  many  of  which  are 
shown  by  inscriptions  to  have  be- 
longed to  eminent  families  of  an- 
cient Rome,  border  the  road  on  each 
side  during  the  ascent  to  Albano. 
Between  the  1 2th  and  13^  milestone 
the  road  is  lined  on  tlie  rt.  by  mas- 
sive substructions  of  tufa  blocks  for 
some  distance.  About  1  mile  befbre 
reaching  the  town  a  massive  square 
tomb,  a'bout  80  feet  high,  with  3 
niches  within  and  places  for  urns 
or  sarcophagi,  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  tomb  of  Clodius,  in  'spite  of 
the  express  statement  of  Cicero  that 
his  body  was  burnt  in  the  Boman 
Forum  and  cast  out  half  consumed 
to  be  preyed  upon  by  dogs,  **  spolidium 
imagmibus,  exequiis,  pcmpa,  laudatione^ 
infeliciseimis.  OgniSf  semiustidatumf  mot' 
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tumis  canibus  dihniandbitn,**  The  view 
looking  back  daring  the  ascent  presents 
one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  in 
Italy.  It  commands  the  whole  Cam- 
pagna  as  far  as  Soracte :  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  Bome  is  seen  with  its 
domes  and  towers  in  solitary  gran- 
deur, like  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  desolate  plain. 
Beyond,  on  the  L,  the  long  line  of  the 
Mediterranean  completes  this  striking 
picture.  Close  to  the  gate  of  Albano, 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  high  tower-shaped  sepulchre, 
with  binding-blocks  in  white  marble, 
and  with  which  the  entire  structure  of 
4  stories  appears  to  have  been  origin- 
ally covered.  It  contains  a  sepulchral 
chamber  12  ft.  by  8,  and  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  whose  ashes  were  brougnt  from 
Egypt  and  deposited  here  by  his  wife 
Cornelia.  The  statement  of  Plutarch, 
who  tells  us  that  the  tomb  of  Pompey 
was  close  to  his  villa  at  Albanum, 
corresponds  with  this  locality.  On 
the  rt.  of  the  gate  is  the  Villa  Al- 
tieri,  and  on  the  1.  the  road  leading 
to  Castel  Gandolfo.  After  entering 
the  town,  we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  Villa 
Doria,  in  the  finest  situation  of  the 
modem  city. 

Albano,  14  m.  from  Rome.  {Inns  : 
Hotel  de  Paris  is  the  best  situated, 
commanding  a  magnificent  panorama, 
and  offers  good  accommodation,  but 
with  prices  much  on  a  par  with  those  of 
first-dass  hotels  in  Home.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Hotel  de  Bome,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  nearer 
the  Viaduct,  which  has  been  lately 
complained  of  as  still  dearer.  The 
Hotel  de  la  Poste,  an  old-estab- 
lished house,  is  comfortable,  with  less 
pretension,  and  lower  prices.  At  the 
Poste,  and  the  Russie,  near  the  Villa 
Doria,  parties  can  arrange  by  the  day 
for  7  or  8  fr.  a-head.  AH  Uie  hotels 
are  much  improved,  Albano  being 
much  resorted  to  by  strangers  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer.)  Carriages 
and  donkeys  can  be  procured  at  these 
inns,  but  tourists  will  do  well  before- 
hand to  come  to  an  understanding 
about  the  charges ;  if  not,  they  must 
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make  up  their  minds  to  be  imposed 
upon.  Donkeys  are  charged  4  fr.  a 
day,  driver  4  fr.    A  guide  7  fr.  a  day. 

[/itinerary. — For  persons  whose  time 
is  limited  the  following  itinerary  in« 
eludes  most  of  what  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhx)od. 
In  a  carriage  this  may  be  gone  through 
in  5  hours.  Leaving  Albano — ^Tomb 
of  Aruns,  Viaduct  of  Lariccia,  town 
of  Ariccia,  and,  leaving  there  the 
carriage,  examine  the  ancient  walls  and 
the  substructions  on  the  line  of  the 
Via  Appia  below  the  town  ;  a  drive  of 
half  an  hour  to  the  Villa  Cesarini  at 
Genzano,  to  see  which  and  the  gardens 
overlooking  the  Lake  of  Nemi  a  per- 
mission had  better  be  obtained  before 
leaving  Rome.  Drive  to  the  Capuchin 
Convent  at  Genzano,  from  which  a  walk 
of  an  hour  to  Nemi ;  visit  the  Monte 
Parco  on  returning,  for  the  fine  view ; 
drive  from  Ariccia  through  the  woods 
to  the  Capuchin  Convent  of  Albano, 
and  from  there  by  the  Upper  Gallery 
to  Castel  Gandolfo,  returning  to  AJbano 
by  the  Lower  Gallery,  visiting  on  the 
way  the  ruins  in  the  Villa  l^rberini. 
The  principal  sights  at  Albano  will  be 
the  Villa  Doria;  the  Cathedral;  the 
Church  of  San  Paolo;  the  Roman 
Amphitheatre ;  and  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Rotonda.  An  excursion  to 
Palazzola,  Rocca  di  Papa,  and  Monte 
Cavo  will  require  5  hours ;  the  return 
journey  to  Rome  in  a  carriage,  along 
the  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  3}  hours,  on 
foot  5  or  6.] 

Albano  is  a  commonplace  episcopal 
town  (Pop.  5726),  1250  Eng.  ft.  above 
the  sea,  celebrated  for  &e  beauty 
of  its  scenery  and  the  purity  of  its 
air.  Albano  and  Lariccia  have  been 
called  the  Hampstead  and  Highgate 
of  Rome,  and  during  the  summer 
months  they  are  much  frequented  by 
visitors.  Albano,  particularly,  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  Roman  no- 
bility during  the  villeggiatura  season 
from  June  to  October.  Although 
the  situation  is  generally  healthy^ 
its  close  vicinity  to  the  Campagna  be- 
low, and  to  the  re^on  of  malaria^ 
cannot  be  regarded  without  suspicion } 
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during  the  ex.treme  heats  of  summer . 
intermittent    fevers    sometimes  show 
themselves,  even  at  this  considerable 
elevation.     The  present  town   occu- 
pies part  of  the  grounds  of  the  villas 
of  Pompey  and  Domitian :   traces  of 
the   former    exist  in  the   masses  of 
reticulated  masonry   in  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Doria,  and  in  still  more 
extensive  ruins  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Villa  Barberini  on  the  roadtoGastel 
Gandolfo;  but  as  Domitian  included 
both  the  villas  of  Pompey  and  of  Clo- 
dius  in  his  immense  range  of  buildings, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  more  ancient 
structures.    The  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  was  covered  with  villas  of  the  Ro- 
man patricians,  many  of  which  are  still 
traceable.     The  most  remarkable  re- 
mains at  Albano  are  those  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre erected  by  Domitian  (between 
the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo  and  the  Cappuccini), 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  and  by  Juve- 
nal as  the  scene  of  the  most  revolting 
cruelties  of  the  last  and  worst  of  the 
12  Ceesars;  it  was  nearly  perfect  in 
the  time  of  Pius  II.,  with  its  seats  partly 
excavated  in  the  rock.    Near  the  ch.  of 
S.  Paolo  are  the  ruins  of  the  Prsetorian 
camp :  a  great  portion  of  the  walls  and 
one  of  the  gates  still  exist.    The  walla 
are  built  of  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
peperino,  many  of  which  are  12  ft.  long. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  a  cir- 
cular building,  now  the  Ch,  of  S.  Maria 
della  JRotonda,  in  the  jambs  of  the  door 
of  which  are  some  beautiful  acanthus- 
leaves  in  marble,  portions  of  an  elegant 
frieze  of  some  ancient  edifice,  probably 
from  the  villa  of  Domitian :  the  build- 
ing itself  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva. 
In  the  Strada  di  Gesu  e  Maria  are 
remains  of  baths. 

The  ch.  and  convent  of  the  Cap- 
puccini,  between  the  town  and  the 
lake,  celebrated  for  its  lovely  position 
and  its  magnificent  views  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  garden,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  raised  terrace,  over 
the  highest  station  of  the  Via  Cnicis, 
occupies  a  part  of  the  villa  of  Do- 
mitian. More  extensive  remains  are 
found  among  the  pine  -  groves  of  the 
Villa  Barberini.   The  principal  modem 


villas  at  Albano  are  those  of  Prince 
Doria,  near  the  Roman  gate,  and  of 
Prince  Piombino,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  both  commanding 
fine  views  over  ancient  Latium  and  tbe 
Mediterranean ;  of  the  Massimo,  Ros- 
pigliosi,  Feoli,  and  Sacchetti  fiBimilies. 
The  wine  of  Albano,  from  the  vine- 
yards on  the  slopes  below  the  town, 
still  keeps  up  the  reputation  it  enjoyed 
in  the  days  of  Horace : — 

"  Ut  Attica  Virgo 
Gum  sacris  Cereris,  procedit  fnscos  Hjdaspea. 
Caecuba  vina  ferens :  Alcon  Chium  maris  ex- 

pers. 
Hlc  hems:  Albonnm,  MsBoenas,  sive  Faler- 

num 
Temagis  appoeitis  delectat ;  babemus  utram* 


que. 


Sat,  II.  viiL  13. 


Albano  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  since  a.d.  460.  Adrian  IV. 
(Nicholas  Brcakspeare\  the  only 
Englishman  who  ever  sat  on  the  papal 
throne,  was  bishop  of  Albano  for  some 
years  prior  to  his  being  raised  to  the 
Pontificate;  it  forms  one  of  the  six 
suburban  sees  always  filled  by  a  car- 
dinal bishop. 

The  Via  Appia  Nova  passes  in  a 
straight  line  through  Albano,  until 
reaching  the  gigantic  viadnct  that 
connects  it  with  Ariccia ;  and  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  last  houses 
of  the  town,  before  arriving  at  the 
viaduct,  the  sepulchral  Monument  so 
often  described  as  that  of  the  Horatn 
arid  Curiatii  is  seen  on  the  rt.  The 
older  Italian  antiquaries  who  sug- 
gested this  idea  had  taken  no  pains 
to  examine  how  far  such  a  suppo- 
sition was  borne  out  by  history ;  bat 
in  recent  years  a  diligent  search 
into  authorities,  and  above  all  a  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  Etruscan 
remains,  has  not  only  entirely  dis- 

E roved  the  assertion,  but  has  established 
eyond  a  doubt  the  Etruscan  origin  of 
the  tomb,  and  the  probable  occasioD 
of  its  erection.  The  base  is  49  ft  long 
on  each  side,  and  24  high :  upon  this 
rise  at  the  angles  4  cones,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  round  pedestal 
26  feet  in  diameter,  containing  a  small 
chamber,  in  which  an  urn  with  ashes  J 
was  discovered  in  the  last  centoiy.  f 
The  traveller  who  will  take  the  paint  , 
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to  compare  this  with  the  descrip- 
tion oi  the  tomb  of  Porsenna  at 
Chiusiy  as  given  in  the  36th  book  of 
Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  will 
hardly  require  a  stronger  argument  in 
favour  of  the  conclusions  of  Piranesi, 
D*Hancaryille,  and  Nibby,  that  it  is 
the  Tmnb  of  ^rurw, the  son  of  Porsenna, 
who  was  killed  by  Aristodemus  in  his 
attack  upon  Aricia.  The  tomb  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  stood  near  the 
spot  where  these  heroes  fell,  which 
was  distant  only  5  miles  from  Home, 
and  on  the  Via  Appia.  Until  1853  a 
steep  descent,  and  a  proportionately 
dangerous  ascent,  led  from  Albano  to 
Ariccia,  to  obviate  which  a  gigantic 
Viaduct  was  undertaken  by  Pius  IX., 
to  connect  these  towns,  and  by  it 
travellers  now  pass  on  a  level  from  one 
to  the  other.  This  celebrated  work, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
its  kind  in  modem  times,  spans  the 
deep  ravine  which  separates  Albano 
from  Ariccia:  it  was  commenced  in 
1846,  and  completed  in  1853,  the  archi- 
tect being  the  late  GavsJiere  Ber- 
tolini,  under  the  direction  of  the  en- 
lightened Minister  Jacobini,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  department  of  public 
works.  The  viaduct  consists  of  3  supe r- 
posed  ranges  of  arches,  6  on  the  lower 
tier,  12  on  the  central,  and  18  on  the 
upper  one,  the  height  of  each  being 
60,  and  the  width  49  feet  between  the 
piers.  The  length  of  the  way  is  1020 
feet,  including  the  approaches,  and 
of  the  lipper  line  of  the  arches  alone, 
or  of  the  viaduct  properly  speaking, 
890  feet,  and  the  greatest  height 
above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  192 J 
feet.  The  whole  is  constructed  of 
square  blocks  [of  peperino  quarried 
near  the  spot,  the  quantity  employed 
being  8,000,000  cubic  feet,  and,  what 
is  not  the  least  surprising  circumstance 
connected  with  this  extraordinary 
work,  at  a  cost  of  only  ,140,000  scudi 
(30,000/.  sterling).  The  viaduct  opens 
immediately  on  the  Piazza  of  Ariccia, 
before  the  ch.  and  the  Chigi  palace. 
The  view  from  the  pathway  and  to- 
wards the  sea  is  very  fine. 

Abiccia, 
about  1   m.  from  Albano,  separated 


ft-om  it  by  a  deep  hollow.  The  old  post- 
road  left  the  Appian  near  the  tomb 
of  Aruns,  and  proceeded  by  a  steep 
but  picturesque  ascent  to  Ariccia, 
through  which  the  interest  of  the 
Chigi  family  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  modern  one,  although  the  old  line 
of  the  Via  Appia  afforded  a  straight  ' 
and  more  direct  course.  The  deep 
ravine  which  separates  Ariccia  from 
Albano  abounds  in  beautifiil  scenery. 
The  modern  town,  with  a  population  ' 
of  2061  Inhab.,  is  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  Ariccia,  one  of  the  con- 
federate cities  of  Latium,  whose  his- 
tory and  connection  with  the  nymph 
Egeria  are  so  often  alluded  to  by  the 
Latin  poets.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Hippolytus,  who  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Virbius, 
in  conjunction  with  Diana,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring grove.  We  gather  from  Virgil 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
towns  of  Latium  at  the  arrival  of 
-^neas : — 

At  Trivia  Hippolytmn  secretis  alma  recondit 
Sedibus,  et  NymphsB  Egeriae  nemorique  rele* 

gat; 
Solus  ubi  In  sylvis  Italis  ignobiHs  sevmn 
Exigeret,  versoque  ubi  nomine  Virbius  esset." 

JEn,  vU.  774. 

It  was  the  first  day's  resting-place  out 
of  Rome  in  Horace's  journey  to  Brun- 
dusium : — 

'*  Egressum  magn&  me  acceplt  Aricia  Bomft 
Hospitio  medico."  I.  Sat,  y.  1. 

Its  importance  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
is  shown  by  his  eloquent  description 
in  the  third  Philippic,  when  he  replies 
to  the  attack  of  Antony  on  the  mother 
of  Augustus,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
town.  During  the  retreat  of  Porsenna's 
army  from  Rome  it  was  attacked  by  a 
detachment  under  his  son  Aruns,  who 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Aristodemus 
of  Cumse:  the  Etruscan  prince  was 
buried  near  the  battle-field  m  the  tomb 
above  described.  The  ancient  city 
lay  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill, 
extending  to  the  plain  traversed  by 
the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous  ruins 
still  exist.  Among  these  are  the  city 
walls,  and  a  highly  curious  fragment 
with  a  perpendicular  aperture,  through 
which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is 
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discharged  to  give  rise  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  the  emissary  of  the  lake 
of  Nemi  or  the  fountain  of  Diana. 
The  most  important  ruin  is  that  dis- 
covered by  Nibby,  who  considered 
it  to  be  the  Temple  of  Diana,  whose 
site  had  been  preyiously  sought  for 
on  the  side  of  the  laKe  of  Nemi. 
There  are  several  circumstances 
in  favour  of  this  opinion :  the  account 
of  Strabo,  who  says  that  the  temple 
overlooked  a  sea,  does  not  cor- 
respond so  well  with  the  lake  of 
Nemi  as  with  the  extensive  hollow 
below  these  ruins  called  the  Valla- 
ricGiay  a  crater  4  m.  in  circumference, 
which  was  probably  filled  with  water 
in  his  time,  like  the  other  volcanic 
lakes  of  Albano,  Nemi,  &c.  A  still 
more  conclusive  argument  is  the  bas- 
relief  found  here  in  1791  by  Cardinal 
Despui^,  who  unfortunately  sent  it  to 
Palma  m  the  island  of  Majorca,  repre- 
senting the  priest  of  the  temple  in 
the  act  of  slaying  his  predecessor,  con- 
firming the  account  of  Strabo,  who 
tells  us  that  the  barbarous  ordinances 
of  the  temple  required  that  the  hi^h 
priest,  called  the  Rex  Nemorensis, 
should  have  killed  his  predecessor  in 
single  combat.  The  founder  of  this 
temple,  according  to  Pausanias,  was 
Hippolytus ;  but  other  writers  ascribe 
it  to  Orestes,  after  he  had  taken  refuge 
at  Ariccia  with  Iphigenia. 

The  modern  town  of  Ariccia  has 
a  large  Palace  belon^ng  to  the  Chigi 
family  built  by  Bernini,  and  the  ch. 
of  the  Assumption,  raised  by  Alex- 
ander VII.  in  1664,  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  same  architect.  Its 
imposing  cupola  is  decorated  with 
stuccoes  by  Antonio  Raggi.  The  fresco 
of  the  Assumption,  and  the  picture  of 
S.  Francesco  de  Sales,  are  by  Borgo- 
gnone;  the  St.  Thomas  of  ViUanova 
by  Vanni;  and  the  S.  Joseph  and  S. 
Antony  by  the  brothers  Oimignam. 
About  10  minutes*  walk  from  the  vil- 
lage, descending  into  the  valley,  is 
the  magnificent  causeway,  700  feet  in 
lenffth,  and  about  40  m  width,  by 
which  the  Via  Appia  was  carried 
across  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Vallariccia :  it  is  built  of  quadrilateral 
blocks  of  peperino,  and  is  pierced  by 


3  arched  apertures  for  the  passage  of 
water,  and  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
valley  its  height  is  not  less  than  40 
feet;  a  short  distance  from  its  S.E. 
extremity  is  the  opening  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  emissarium  of  the  LAke 
of  Nemi,  from  which  flows  an  abundant 
and  pellucid  stream,  which  carries  with 
it  fertility  into  the  subjacent  plain  of 
Vallariccia.  The  pedestrian  may  from 
this  point  follow  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Via  Appia  to  below  Genzano. 

MOMTE  GlOVE  (COMOLI),  AND  CrVITA 

Lavimia  (Lanuvium). 

From  Ariccia  and  from  the  road  to 
Genzano,  looking  over  the  wide  crater 
of  the  Vallariccia,  is  seen  the  hill 
of  Monte  Giove,  a  low  eminence  of 
the  range  which  descends  from  Monte 
Cavo  towards  the  plain.  It  is  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  is  situated  on  the 
left  of  the  road  leading  to  Porto 
d'Anzio.  Monte  Giove  is  interesting 
as  the  spot  where  many  antiquaries 
agree  in  fixing  the  site  of  Conoli,  so 
famous  in  the  history  of  Coriolanns  :— 

**  Gut  me  to  pieces,  Yolsces,  men  and  lads, 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me.  Boy !  false  boand  1 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true, 'tis  there 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Flntter'd  your  volsces  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  it." 

There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  to  be  discovered;  indeed,  Pliny 
states  that  it  was  deserted  in  his  day, 
and  that  its  site  was  without  a  trace  of 
its  existence  (periere  sine  vestigio)»  On 
a  projecting  hill  to  the  £.  is  the 
picturesque  town  of  Ctvita  Xarmtla, 
with  1116  Inhabitants,  occupying  the 
site  of  Lanuvium,  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  confederate  cides  of 
Latium  founded  by  Diomede.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Livy  for  its  worship  of 
Juno  Sospita,  or  Lanuviana.  It  is  also  j 
memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  Mile 
and  of  Mursena,  well  Imown  by  the 
able  advocacy  of  Cicero,  of  Roscius  the 
comedian,  and  of  the  2  Antonines  and 
Commodus.  From  the  ruins  of  the 
magnificent  villas  belonging  to  the 
latter  emperors  have  been  from  time 
to  time  extracted  valuable  works  of 
art,  such  as  the  busts  of  .^ius  Csesv, 
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Annins  Verus,  Commodus  when  young, 
the  statue  known  as  Zeno,  and  the 
group  of  Cupid  and  Ps^^che,  found 
last  century  and  now  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum.  In  the  year  1865,  Signor 
Anconi,  while  rebuilding  his  house, 
situated  in  proximity  to  the  northern 
angle  of  the  town  walls,  discovered  ex- 
tensive remains  of  the  ancient  walls, 
with  massive  peperino  pilasters  and 
arches,  togetiier  with  mosaic  pa-^e- 
ments,  and  constructions  of  different 
styles  and  periods,  and  fragments  of 
bronze  and  marble  statues,  and  bassi 
rilievi.  But  his  most  precious  discovery 
was  that  of  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  2^  meters  high 
without  the  base,  represented  with  the 
attributes  of  Jupiter,  an  oak-leaf 
crown  on  his  head,  and  an  eagle  at  his 
feet.  This  statue  was  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, with  the  exception  of  the 
arms,  which  were  not  found.  As  a 
portrait  of  that  Emperor,  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  finest  and  most  faith- 
ful in  Rome ;  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
back  parts  of  the  figure  being  very  un- 
finished, it  is  presumed  that  this  statue 
was  made  to  occupy  a  niche.  It  is  now 
in  the  Vatican  Museum. 

Civita  Lamnia  may  be  reached  by 
rly.  in  1  h.  and  5  min.  from  Home,  two 
trains  going  and  returning  daily.  It  is 
a  \  hour's  walk  fh>m  the  station  up  to 
the  town,{along  a  path  most  of  which 
is  still  paved  with  huge  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava.  But  the  excursion  may 
be  made  in  a  more  independent  manner 
by  driving  to  Civita  Lavinia  from 
Genzano,  a  distance  of  2}  m.,  of  which 
the  last  i  m.  is  by  a  cross-road,  turning 
off  from  the  Appian  on  the  rt.  Shortly 
before  reaching  the  town  on  the  1.  is 
the  CasinOf  formerly  of  the  Bonelli, 
now  of  the  Dionigi  family ^  which  is 
entirely  founded  on  ancient  substruc- 
tions. The  court  is  full  of  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture  and  inscriptions. 
On  the  facade  of  the  casino,  a  marble 
slab  records  that  in  1723  Carlo  Bonelli 
received  a  visit  there  from  James  III. 
and  Maria  Clementina,  his  wife.  In 
the  olive  plantation  imder  the  casino, 
excavations  made  in  1826  revealed  a 
quantity  of  spears,  swords,  and  weapons 
and  utensils  of  an  sorts,  with  inscrip- 


tions, of  which  the  most  interesting 
was  one  in  Lesbian  marble,  to  Aulus 
Castricius  Myrio,  military  tribune^ 
general  of  cavalry,  admiral,  and  master 
of  many  colleges  or  guilds  in  Eome. 
The  view  from  this  casino  is  magnifi- 
cent. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
are  the  substructions,  in  three  succes- 
sive tiers,  which  supported  the  platform, 
on  which  was  built  the  Temple  of 
Juno  Lanuvina,  which,  like  most  other 
ancient  temples,  had  its  front  towards 
the  S.W.  The  style  of  these  substruc- 
tions, partiy  of  opera  incerta  and  partly 
of  reticulated  work,  refers  their  date 
to  two  periods,  the  7th  centy.  of  Rome 
and  the  1st  centy.  of  the  Christian  era. 
Continuing  to  descend,  we  soon  reach 
a  lar^e  piazza  before  the  town  gate,  in 
themidst  of  which  is  a  fiintastically-con- 
structed  fountain,  attributed  to  Bernini. 
The  mediaeval  walls  of  the  town 
were  rebvult  by  the  Colonnas  in  the 
15th  centy.,  and  their  arms  are  still 
sculptured  on  some  of  the  stones.  Four 
circular  towers  defended  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  walls,  of  which  that  at  the 
eastern  angle  is  the  largest,  and  was 
called  the  Rocca,  when  the  Duke  of 
Calabria  occupied  Civita  Lavinia,  in 
1482.  On  entering  the  gate,  an  ancient 
sarcophagus  of  the  drd  centy.  is  seen 
on  the  left,  doing  duty  as  a  fountain ; 
and  on  the  rt.  a  pedestal  with  an  in- 
scription to  C.  Mevius  Donatus,  Pro- 
Consul  of  Sicily.  The  main  street 
opens  to  the  1.  on  a  piazza  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  a  parapet  wall,  from  which  a 
splendid  view  is  enjoyed  over  the  slopes 
of  Velletri,  the  Yolscian  and  Lepine 
mountains,  with  Con,  Sermoneta,  and 
other  towns,  extending  to-  Terracina, 
the  vast  plain  of  the  Pontine  marshes 
bounded  by  the  sea,  over  which  rise 
gracefully  the  Circean  promontory  and 
the  group  of  Pontian  islands.  Opposite 
the  cathedral,  on  this  piazza,  is  a  pe- 
destal, with  an  interesting  inscription 
to  Titus  Aurelius  Aphrodisius,  a  libertw 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  another  sarco- 
phagus of  the  3rd  centy.,  serving  also  as 
a  fountain.  On  the  wall  of  the  ch.  to  the 
1.  hand  continuing  down  the  main  street, 
is  the  fractured  pedestal  of  an  honorary 
statue  erected  by  the  Senate  and  peo- 
ple of  Lanuvium  to  Marcus  Aurelioa 
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Agilins  Septentrio,  a  freedman  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus,  who  is  eulogized 
as  the  first  pantomimist  of  his  time, 
besides  being  a  priest  of  the  Synod  of 
Apollo,  a  doable  attribute  difficult  to 
appreciate  in  our  days.  From  a  similar 
monument  to  the  same  personage  found 
at  Palestrina,  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Prseneste.  The  main  street 
soon  terminates  at  the  W.  gate,  to  the 
1.  of  which  are  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  volcanic  stone,  resembling  in 
construction  those  of  Ardea.  On  these 
are  based  the  mediaeval  walls  and  the 
S.  tower  of  the  I5th  centy.,  near  the 
base  of  which  the  townsfolk  point  out 
proudly  an  iron  ring,  as  being  that  to 
which  iEneas  moored  his  ship  when  he 
disembarked,  a  singular  geological  as 
well  as  historical  anachronism.  Oppo- 
site to  this  tower  an  ancient  road,  with 
massive  substructions  on  the  rt,  de- 
scends in  the  direction  of  the  sea  to- 
wards Nettuno.  We  still  see  the  poly- 
gonal pavement  over  which  Cicero 
travelled  to  and  from  his  residence  at 
Astura,  between  which  and  Tusculum, 
Lanuvium  offered  him  a  convenient 
halting-place,  as  he  says  in  his  letters 
to  Atticus  (lib.  xii.)  :  **  Sgo  Ainc,  ut 
scripsi  antea^  postridie  idus  Lanuvium, 
deinde  postridie  in  Tusculam  :*'  and  "uls- 
turam  veniam  VIII.  Kal.  Julias,  vitandi 
enim  caloris  caussa  Lanuvii  tres  floras 
acquieveram,**  At  the  Ch.  delle  Grazie, 
i  m.  from  the  modern  town  down  this 
road,  is  evidently  the  situation  of  one 
of  the  ancient  city  gates.  At  this 
point  .another  ancient  road  to  the  1. 
may  be  taken  to  re-ascend  to  the  town, 
following  the  outer  circuit  of  the 
ancient  walls  to  the  S.,  consisting  of 
blocks  of  peperino,  frequently  8  ft.  by 
4  ft.  which  continue  until  near  the  so- 
called  tower  of  iEneas,  where  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ascent  is  crowned  by  the 
remains  of  an  important  edifice,  pro- 
bably erected  about  the  time  of  Sylla, 
as  the  regnlaritv  of  its  construction 
resembles  that  of  the  Capitoline  Tabu- 
larium  in  Rome. 

The  whole  territory  of  Civita  La- 
vinia  is  intersected  with  ancient  roads, 
frequently  retaining  their  Roman  pave- 
ment, and  the  ruins  of  ancient  villas 
recur  on  every  favourable  eminence. 


One  of  these  is  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
A.  Strutt.  The  estate  is  denominated 
the  CoUe  delle  Crocette,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  rlv.,  about  half  an  hoar*s  walk 
from  the  station.  The  modern  casak 
is  built  upon  the  quadrilateral  masses 
of  the  ancient  villa  walls,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Roman,  or  pre-Romaa 
residence  may  still  be  clearly  traced. 
Fragments  of  pottery  and  scarabei 
found  on  the  land  indicate  a  period  of 
Etrusco-Latin  civilization  preceding 
the  subsequent  period  of  Roman  luxury 
displayed  in  these  villas;  but  the 
remnants  of  huge  amphorae,  also  found 
on  the  spot,  as  well  as  the  massive  base 
of  an  ancient  wine-press,  show  that  for- 
merly, as  now,  this  was  a  wine-pro- 
ducing district.  At  present  the  wine 
produced  in  the  territory  of  Civita 
Lavinia,  on  the  S.W.  slopes  of  the 
volcdnic  group  of  Latian  hills,  is  by 
far  the  best  of  all  the  wines  grown  in 
the  province  of  Rome. 

With  regard  to  accommodation, 
visitors  will  do  well  not  to  trust  to  the 
resources  of  the  town,  which  are  very 
meagre ;  but  parties  without  provisions 
will  be  able  to  get  a  modest  dinner  at 
the  Osteria,  on  the  little  piaasza  inade 
the  E.  gate. 


Genzano, 

about  4  m.  from  Albano.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  objects  presented 
by  the  modern  high-road  is  the  via- 
duct of  eight  arches  on  leaving 
Ariccia,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  co&- 
tinuation  of  that  of  Albano,  a  second  of 
8  arches  beyond  Galloro,  and  a  third 
over  the  ravine  before  reaching  Gen- 
zano,  by  which  the  former  tedious 
route  from  Ariccia  to  Genzano  is 
avoided,  which  was  so  beset  with  beg- 
gars, who  seemed  to  be  the  true  re- 
presentatives of  those  who  infested 
this  hill  in  the  time  of  Juvenal : — 

"  Dignus  Aricinos  qui  mendlcaret  ad  axes, 
Blandaque  devexie  Jactaret  basia  ihede." 

Sat,  iv. 

A  fine  triple  avenue  of  elms  called 
the  Olmata,  planted  by  duke  Ginliano 
Cesarini  in  1643,  forms  the  entrance 
to  Genzano.     The  point  where  th9 
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3  planted  avenues  branch  off  is  called 
the  Piazza  delta  Catena.  The  avenue 
to  the  K  leads  to  the  Cappuccini  and 
to  Nemi,  the  central  one  to  the  palace 
of  the  dukes  of  Cesarini,  and  that  to 
the  rt.  to  the  town.  Travellers  who 
wish  to  visit  the  lake  will  do  well  to 
quit  their  carriage  at  this  piazza^  and 
proceed  to  the  Cappuccini,  from  which 
the  descent  to  its  shores  will  occupy 
half  an  hour,  and  a  road  leads  direct 
from  the  lake  to  Genzano,  where  the 
carriage  can  wait  their  return ;  but 
visitors  not  wishing  for  such  a  long 
walk  can  drive  at  once  to  the  Cesariui 
Palace,  either  through  the  town,  or 
along  the  central  avenue,  if  the  chain  is 
not  drawn  across  it 

Qenzano,  a  picturesque  town  of  5057 
Inhab.,  celebrated  for  its  annual  fes- 
tival on  the  Sunday  of  the  Corpus 
Domini,  called  the  Tnfiorata  di  Genzano^ 
from  the  custom  of  strewing  flqwers 
along  the  streets,  so  as  to  represent 
arabesques,  heraldic  devices,  figures, 
and  other  ornaments.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  kind  of  mosaic  of  flowers 
is  extremely  pretty  and  tasteful;  during 
the  festa  the  town  is  filled  with  visitors 
from  Borne  and  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages. On  one  of  the  hills  above  the 
town  is  the  mansion  of  the  dukes  of 
Cesariui,  in  a  beautiful  position,  on 
the  lip  of  the  crater,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  lake  of  Nemi.  Higher 
up  is  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini^ 
from  the  gardens  of  which  the  pros- 
pect is  of  even  greater  beautv.  The 
villa  and  gardens  adjoining  the  Cesa- 
rini  Palace f  and  sloping  down  to- 
wards the  shores  of  the  lake,  afford 
charming  shady  walks  and  a  series  of 
exquisite  views.  Strangers  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  on 
application  to  the  porter  at  the  palace 
gate. 

Before  leaving  Genzano  we  would 
advise  the  traveller  to  visit  the  prettily 
situated  Cdsina  Jacobini,  on  the  Monte 
Farco,  outside  the  town  (the  gate 
leading  up  to  it  opens  on  the  Piazza 
of  the  Olmata),  from  which  the  view 
is  most  extensive  over  the  sea-coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to 
Cape  Circello,  embracing  the  Pontine 


Marshes,  the  Yolscian  Mountains,  and 
the  Ponza  Islands  on  the  far  distant 
horizon.  A  great  deal  of  wine  is  made 
about  Genzano  and  Nemi,  in  which  a 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with 
the  capital,  and  in  no  part  of  the 
Boman  Province  does  the  peasantry 
appear  more  healthy,  comfortable,  and 
prosperous. 

There  are  plenty  of  taverns  in  the 
town,  but  no  inn  at  which  visitors 
could  sleep  with  comfort. 


Lake  of  Nemi. 

From  Genzano  a  short  walk  will 
bring  us  to  the  lake  of  Nemi,  the 
Lacus  Nemorensis  of  the  ancients. 
This  beautiful  little  basin  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  volcanic  crater.  It  is 
of  an  oval  form,  like  that  of  Albano, 
though  smaller,  being  only  3  m.  in 
circumference,  the  level  of  its  surface 
102  ft.  higher,  or  1066  above  the  sea. 
The  road  leads  to  Nemi  from  Gen- 
zano, passing  by  the  Cappuccini,  and 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  Fountain  of 
Egeria,  one  of  the  streams  which 
Strabo  mentions  as  supplying  the 
lake.  This  fountain,  which  so  many 
poets  have  celebrated  in  conjunction 
with  the  lake  and  temple,  is  beau- 
tifully described  by  Ovid,  who  repre- 
sents the  nvmph  as  so  inconsolable  at 
the  death  of  Numa,  that  Diana  changed 
her  into  a  fountain  : — 

'*  XoD  tamen  EgerisB  luctus  aliena  levare 
Damna  valent;  montique  Jacens  radiclbui 

imis 
Liquitur  fn  lacrymas :  donee  pietate  dolentis 
Mota  soror  Phoebl  gelidum  de  corpore  fontem 
Fecit,  et  eteroas  artns  lentavlt  in  undas." 

Metam.  xt. 

•*  Lo,  Nemi !  navell'd  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  form  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 
And  calm  as  cherish'd  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake. 

All  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the 
snake. 

*'  And  near.  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley." 

Childe  Ifarpld,  iv,  173,  lt4, 
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Like  the  Alban  Lake,  that  of  Nemi 
appears  to  have  stood  in  former  times 
at  a  higher  level  than  now  attained  hj 
its  waters,  and  to  have  been  also  drained 
in  the  same  way  by  an  Fmissartum, 
which  opens  into  the  Valle  Ariccia, 
on  the  line  of  the  Via  Appia.  As  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  work  by  any 
ancient  author,  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
its  date;  it  is  1649  yards  long,  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  lake  of  Albano. 

The  village  of  Nemi,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  912  souls,  is  beautifidly 
placed  on  a  height  above  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  (There  is  a  small  inn 
near  the  castle  with  tolerable  accom- 
modation.) It  belongs,  together  with 
a  large  extent  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  to  Prince  Orsini,  after  having 
belonged  successively  to  the  houses  of 
Colonna,  Borgia,  Piccolomini,  Cenci, 
Frangipani,  and  Braschi.  The  old 
feudal  CasUe,  built  by  the  Colonnas, 
has  been  repaired  and  refurnished 
by  Prince  Orsini.  In  the  garden  an- 
nexed to  the  castle  were  lately  dis- 
covered some  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  Nemorensis,  with  a  number  of 
votive  inscriptions,  one  of  them  contain- 
ing the  list  of  the  treasury  of  the 
temple.  From  the  hills  above,  the  eye 
wanders  over  the  vast  plains  of  the 
Campagna  from  the  CircsBan  pro- 
montory to  Porto  d'Anzio,  and  from 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  com- 
prehending within  this  range  the 
scene  of  half  the  JBneid.  The  lake  of 
Nemi  acquired  considerable  notoriety 
in  the  16th  century  from  the  disco- 
very of  a  quantity  of  timbers,  which 
Leon  B.  Alberti  and  Marchi  described 
as  the  remains  of  an  ancient  ship, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  500  ft.  in 
length,  and  was  attributed  either  to 
Tiberius  or  Trajan.  The  existence  of 
a  vessel  of  this  size  on  the  lake  of 
Nemi  carried  with  it  an  air  of  impro- 
bability ;  and  it  is  now  explained  by 
the  researches  of  Professor  ISibby,  who 
carefully  examined  the  locality.  He 
found  that  the  beams  recovered  from 
the  lake  were  parts  of  the  frame- 
work of  an  ancient  building,  of  larch 
and  pine,  from  which  numerous  metal 
nails  and  other  fragments  were  ob- 
tained.   The  pavemQQty  consisting  of 


large  tiles,  was  laid  upon  an  iron 
grating,  marked  in  many  places  with 
the  name  Caisar.  The  tiles,  grating, 
nails,  and  some  of  the  beams,  are  now 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  and  ia 
the  Kircherian  Museum  at  the  CoUegio 
Romano.  From  the  account  of  Sueto- 
nius, who  says  that  Csesar  began  a  villa 
at  agreat  cost  upon  this  lake,  and  in  a  fit 
of  caprice  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down 
before  it  was  completed,  Nibby  infers 
that  these  fragments  were  the  founda- 
tions of  the  villa,  which  escaped  de- 
struction by  being  under  water.  On 
the  sides  of  the  IfSce  are  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings.  We  have  already 
stated  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Temple  of  Diana  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  below  Nemi»  where 
some  inscriptions  near  the  border  of 
the  lake,  discovered  during  last  autumn, 
appear  to  bear  out  this  view.  The 
ciceroni,  however,  point  out  its  ruins 
near  the  lake ;  but  travellers  who  are 
practised  in  the  examination  of  ancient 
buildings  will  see  at  once  that  they 
consist  of  opus  reticuhtum,  which  of 
course  belongs  to  a  much  later  period 
than  the  date  of  the  temple.  The 
grove  of  Diana  extended,  as  it  still 
does,  over  the  surrounding  country 
and  hills  for  many  miles. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Genzano 
we  leave  the  province  of  the  Comarcs 
to  enter  into  that  of  Velletri.  At 
the  castle  and  bridge  of  San  Gennaro 
(the  Roman  station  of  Sub-Lcmuohan) 
the  posf-road  quits  the  Appian,  whidi 
it  has  followed  from  Grenzano,  and 
makes  a  detour  of  some  miles  in  order 
to  pass  through  Velletri  before  again 
joining  the  ancient  line  of  road  near 
Cisterna.  The  Via  Appia  may  be  seen 
from  this  spot  traversing  the  plain  in 
a  straight  line,  marked  by  a  line  of 
ruined  tombs.  From  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  road  Ci  vita  Lavinia,  noticed 
in  a  preceding  page,  to  which  a  road 
branches  off  on  tne  rt.,  is  a  conspicuous 
object.  Velletri  and  the  remainder  of 
the  road  to  Terracina  and  Naples,  in- 
cluding the  excursions  to  Coii  and 
Norba,  are  described  in  the  Handbook 
for  Southern  /ifa/y  (Rtes.  140,  141). 
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COLONNA. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Frascati  to  Colonna,  and 
from  Colonna  to  Palestrina  and  Genaz- 
zano,  visiting  the  site  of  the  lake  of 
Gabii  on  the  return  to  Rome.  The  dis- 
tance from  Frascati  to  Colonna  is  5  m., 
and  to  Palestrina  about  15,  requiring 
4)  hours;  ponies  may  be  hired  at  Fras- 
cati for  these  excursions.  The  road 
traverses  the  ancient  line  of  com- 
munication between  Tusculum,  Labi- 
cum,  and  Gabii.  About  a  mile  from 
Frascati  it  passes  near  the  dried  up 
lake  of  the  Comufelle,  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries  to  be  the  site  of  the 
lake  Regillus,  the  scene  of  the  me- 
morable battle  in  which  the  Romans, 
under  the  dictator  Posthumius,  assisted 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  defeated  the 
most  powerful  confederation  of  the 
Latin  tribes,  under  the  Tarqidns  and 
M amilius  the  chief  of  Tusculum.  The 
position  of  the  lake  immediately  under 
the  hills  of  Tusculum  is  some  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  locality,  which, 
as  Livy  tells  us,  was  in  the  Tus- 
culan  territory,  but  there  are  few 
points  in  the  ancient  topography  of 
the  environs  of  Rome  more  difficult 
to  establish,  some  placing  it  at  the 
Lago  delle  Cave,  near  the  Monte  di 
Fiore,  between  the  20th  and  21  st  m. 
on  the  Via  Latina,  and  others  in  the 
great  level  space  occupied  by  Pantano 
below  Colonna.  The  lake  of  Cornufelle 
was  drained  in  the  1 7th  century  b^ 
the  Borghese  family,  before  which  it 
could  not  have  been  much  smaller  than 
that  of  Gabii.  It  is  a  curious  basin, 
and  its  artificial  emissary  may  still  be 
seen.  Beyond  this  the  road  skirts  the 
base  of  Mcmte  Forzio,  a  village  of  1390 
Inhab.,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  a  villa  of  Cato  of  Utica,  the  site 
of  which  is  placed  between  Monte 
Porzio  and  Colonna,  at  a  spot  called  Le 
Capp^lettCt  where  there  are  some  ruins. 
The  modem  village  was  built  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.,  whose  armorial  bearings, 
the  Buoncompa^i  dragons,  may  be 
seen  over  the  principal  gateway.  The 
only  object  of  interest  is  the  en.,  con- 
secrated by  Cardinal  York  in  1766. 


Beyond  this  the  road  passes,  at  the 
base  of  Monte  Compatri,  another  town 
perched  upon  a  height  belonging  to 
Prince  Borghese,  with  a  population  of 
2540,  and  a  baronial  mansion.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  risen  after  the  ruin  of 
Tusculum  in  the  12th  century ;  it  con- 
tains nothing  of  any  interest.  Colonna 
is  built  not  &r  from  the  site  of  Labi- 
cum,'.which  stood  at «  Quadroni^  between 
Colonna  and  Valmontone: — 

"  Insequitor  nimbus  pecQtuxn,  clipeataque  totis 
Ag^ina  densantur  campis,  Ai^vaque  pubes, 
Aumncaeqne  manus,  Rutuli.  veteresqne  Sicani, 
£t  SacrauA  acies,  et  picti  scuta  •Labici." 

JSy».  vii.  193. 

9 

The  history  of  the  ancient  city  pre- 
sents few  facts  which  require  notice 
except  its  capture  and  sack  by  Corio- 
lanus,  and  the  mention  made  of  it 
by  Cicero,  who  describes  Labicum, 
Bovills,  and  Gabii  as  so  much  de- 
populated in  his  time  that  they  could 
scarcely  find  anyone  to  represent  them 
at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ferise  Latinse. 
The  modem  village  of  Colonna  holds 
a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  towns 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  place  from 
which  the  princely  house  of  Colonna 
derives  its  name,  ii  not  its  origin.  The 
first  mention  of  the  family  occurs  in 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century  (1043), 
when  a  countess  Emilia  of  Palestrina, 
the  heiress  of  a  branch  of  the  counts 
of  Tusculum,  married  a  baron  described 
as  de  Columna,*  The  history  of  this 
place  during  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies is  a  continuous  record  of  the 
contests  of  the  Colonnas  with  the  popes 
and  with  the  other  Roman  barons.  It 
was  seized  in  1297  by  Boniface  VIII., 
and  again  by  Cola  di  Rienzo  in  1354, 
on  his  expedition  against  PaJestrina. 
In  the  17th  centy.,  on  the  extinction 
of  the  branch  of  the  Colonna  family  to 
whom  it  belonged,  it,  together  with 
Gallicano  and  Zagarolo,  passed  to  the 
Rospi^liosis,  their  present  possessors. 
The  village  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay, 
the  number  of  Inhab.  amounting  only 
to  582.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Colonna  runs  the  Via  Labicana,  now 
the  high  road  to  Naples  by  Frosinone 

*  For  a  different  aooount  of  the  origin  of  tiiis 
great  baronial  family,  see  *  Qnarterly^Beview, 
No.  239,  p.  218. 
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and  San  Germano.  On  the  rt.  of  the 
road  to  Rome,  and  about  1}  m.  below 
the  Osteria  della  Colonna,  and  in  a  line 
between  Colonna  and  the  lake  of  Gabii, 
is  a  small  pool,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  circumference,  also  regarded  by  the 
Roman  antiquaries  as  the  lake  Re^us. 
An  excellent  road  of  10  m.  leads  from 
the  Osteria  di  Colonna  to  Palestrina, 
which  as  well  as  the  direct  road  from 
Rome  to  Colonna  will  be  described  in 
the  following  paragraph. 


Pajlestbina,  etc. 

Distance  27  m.*;  coach  daily  from 
Rome,  by  Zagarolo.  Travellers  may 
take  first  train  to  Velletri,  thence 
coach  to  Palestrina,  7  m. 

Two  roads  lead  from  the  capital  to 
Palestrina:  the  best,  although  some 
miles  longer,  is  by  the  Via  Labicana, 
the  second  by  the  Via  Prsenestina.  In 
making  this  excursion  the  tourist  can 
go  by  the  one  and  return  by  the  other, 
thus  embracing  some  of  the  very  inter- 
esting localities  of  the  Campagna; 
the  best  plan  will  be  for  a  party  to 
hire  a  carriage  for  the  whole  time  they 
may  be  absent.  The  excursion  to  Pales- 
trina, and  the  places  to  be  visited  from 
it,  will  occupy,  with  the  journey  there 
and  back,  3  or  4  days.  We  shall  de- 
scribe here  the  route  by  the  Via  Labi- 
cana, reserving  that  by  the  Via  Gabina, 
only  a  part  of  which  is  practicable  for 
carriages  (from  Rome  to  the  Osteria  dell' 
Osa,  and  from  Gallicano  to  Palestrina), 
until  our  notice  on  Gabii,  &c. 

Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  we  enter  immediatelv  on  the 
Via  Labicana  (on  the  rt) ,  which  runs 
for  the  first  mile  parallel  to  the  Clau- 
dian  Aqueduct  and  the  railway  to 
Frascati  and  Albano.  2  m.  from  the 
gate  is  the  Torre  Pignattara,  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  Empress  Helena  (see  p.  82). 
Here  was  the  cemetery  of  the  Eiquites 
Singulares,  or  horse-guards  of  the 
emperors,  whose  barracks  in  Rome 
were  discovered  in  October,  1874,  op- 
posite the  ch.  of  St  Pietro  e  Marcel- 
lino  :  and  here,  too,  are  the  catacombs 
named  after  the  same  saints,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  in  the  Vigna  del 


Grande.  Four  m.  farther  is  the  pic- 
turesque Torre  Nuova,  an  extensive 
farming  establishment  belonging  to 
Prince  Borghese,  surrounded  by  those 
gigantic  pine-trees  which  produce  so 
fine  an  effect  in  the  landscape  of  this 
part  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  said  ex- 
tensive plantations  of  mulberry-trees, 
the  cultivation  of  which  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  here  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  and 
with  great  success. 

3  m.  beyond  Torre  Nuova  is  the  soli- 
tary Osteria  di  Finocchio,  from  which  a 
bridle-road  on  the  1.,  of  2  m.,  leads 
to  the  Osteria  delP  Osa  and  CastiglioM, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Gabii ;  and  an- 
other on  the  rt.  leads  to  Frascati,  cross- 
ing the  dry  bottom  of  the  lake  of 
Cornufelle,  A  gradual  ascent  of  1  m. 
brings  us  to  a  high  ground,  from  which 
there  is  an  extensive  view  over  Gabii, 
and  the  subjacent  plain  of  Pantano  with 
its  extensive  farm-buildings;  a  road 
from  the  Ponte  di  Celsi  over  the  Osa  at 
the  bottom  of  the  descent  leads  to  the 
latter — ^near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
Crossing  the  plain  of  Pantano,  the 
ruins  of  the  aqueduct  of  Alexander 
Severus  are  seen  on  the  1.  From  here  to 
the  Osteria  di  Colonna  the  ascent  is  long 
and  gradual,  passing  (on  the  1.)  the  ex- 
tensive quarries  of  il  Laghetto,  sur- 
rounding a  small  circular  basin,  now 
dried  up,  and  by  some  considered  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  Lake  Regillos. 
In  an  inscription  recently  discovered 
by  Sig.  Lanciani  this  lake  is  called 
Speculum  Diancs,  The  whole  of  our  road 
for  the  next  2  m.,  as  well  as  the  hill  of 
Monte  Falcone,  overlooking  the  plain  of 
Pantano  on  our  1.,  is  situated  upon  a 
current  of  lava,  extending  to  beyond 
the. Osteria  della  Colonna,  the  latter 
about  1  m.  below  the  representative 
of  Labicum,  perched  upon  the  volcanic 
height  above.  The  distance  from  this 
osteria  to  Palestrina  is  about  10  m.,  the 
road  good,  and  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  beautifhl.  3  m.  beyond 
r  Osteria  is  S.  Cesareo,  from  which  the 
road  descends  into  a  rich  valley,  where 
that  to  Palestrina  branches  off  on  the 
1.;  the  Via  Labicana  continuing  by 
Valmontone  to  Anagni,  Frosinone,  &c 
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2  m.  farther  still  we  cross  another 
valley ;  here  a  road  on  the  1.  leads  to 
Zagarolo.  Some  Boman  tombs  exca- 
vated in  the  tufa  rock  are  seen  on  the 
road-side.  From  the  bimum  to  Zagarolo 
an  ascent  of  2  m.  brings  us  to  the 
Parco  dei  Barberini,  a  large  villa  and 
farmstead,  approached  by  two  hand- 
some alleys  of  elm-trees.  Daring  the 
greater  part  of  these  2  m.the  pavement 
of  the  Koman  road  which  connected 
Tusculum  with  I^abicum  and  Prseneste, 
with  its  kerb-stones  on  either  side,  is 
well  preserved  parallel  to  the  modem 
highway.  1  m.  from  the  Parco  dei  Bar- 
bcrini,  or  the  Villa  del  Triangolo,  as  it 
is  more  generally  called,  the  road  to 
Cavi  and  Genazzano  branches  off  on 
the  rt.,  whilst  a  gradual  ascent  brings 
us  to  the  lower  part  of 

Falestrina,  which  is  entered  by  the 
Forta  del  Sole,  (There  is  an  Inn  in  the 
CiksOf  tolerable  beds,  but  make  a  bar- 
gain beforehand.  It  is  not  to  be  re- 
commended. A  lodging  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  town.)  Palestrina  is  the 
modern  representative  of  Prsneste, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  cities 
^  of  Italy,  and  the  residence  of  a 
king  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Home.  Few  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome  afford  the  traveller  so 
many  examples  of  the  different  styles 
of  building  which  prevailed  in  Italy 
in  the  early  periods  of  her  history. 
The  ruins  of  the  walls,  and  of  the 
other  edifices  for  which  the  ancient 
city  was  remarkable,  present  us  with 
four  distinct  epochs :  in  the  enormous 
polygonal  masses  of  the  city  walls 
we  have  a  fine  example  of  relasgic 
architecture ;  in  the  smaller  polygonal 
constructions  we  recognise  a  later 
period,  when  the  Pelasgic  style  was 
generally  imitated  in  those  districts 
where  the  local  materials  were  of 
limestone;  in  the  quadrilateral  massive 
substructions  we  see  the  style  of  the 
age  of  Sylla  and  of  the  latter  times  of 
the  republic;  and  in  the  brickwork, 
known  as  the  ''opera  laterizia/'  we 
have  some  good  specimens  of  Impe- 
rial times  when  Prseneste  became  a 
Roman  municipium.  The  contests  of 
Prseneste  with  Rome,  and  its  conquest 
by  Cincinnatus  and  Camillus,  are  well 


known  to  every  reader  of  history; 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  reconnoitred 
Rome  from  its  citadel ;  and  the  young 
Caius  Marius,  after  his  defeat  by 
Sylla,  killed  himself  within  its  walls. 
On  his  return  from  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  Sylla  revenged  himself 
on  Prseneste  for  the  support  given  to 
his  rival  by  destroying  the  town  and 
patting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword ; 
but  he  afterwards  rebuilt  the  walls, 
and  to  atone  for  his  cruelties  embel- 
lished the  Temple  of  Fortune,  the 
magnificence  of  which  made  the  Athe- 
nian philosopher  Cameades  declare 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  Fortune 
so  fortunate  as  that  of  Prseneste. 
Under  the  emperors,  the  city  was  the 
fre(][uent  residence  of  Augustus,  Ti- 
berius, Nero,  and  Domitian;  Hadrian 
built  a  magnificent  villa  in  its  vicinitv, 
of  which  considerable  remains  are  still 
visible.  The  partiality  of  Horace  for 
Prseneste  is  well  known :  in  his  epistle 
to  LoUius  he  tells  him  that  he  read 
the  Iliad  during  his  residence  in  the 
city  (Ep.  ii.  1) ;  and  in  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  odes  he  mentions  it  among 
his  favourite  retreats,  classing  it  with 
Tibur,  Baise,  and  his  Sabine  farm : — 

•*  Vester,  Camoenas,  vester  In  ardnos 
ToUor  Sabinos ;  sen  mihi  fiigidum 
Pneneste,  seu  Tibur  supinum, 
Seu  liquidaB  placuere  Baue." 

Od,  Hi.  4. 

The  modem  name  of  Palestrina  oc- 
curs in  ecclesiastical  documents  as  early 
as  A.D.  873.  Its  whole  history  during 
the  middle  ages  is  associated  with 
that  of  the  great  family  of  Colonna, 
who  obtained  it  in  1043  by  marriage 
with  the  countess  Emilia,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Contis,  or  Counts  of  Tus- 
culum, as  mentioned  in  our  notice  of 
Colonna,  to  whom  it  had  been  infeu- 
dated  by  Innocent  IV.  The  ancient 
citadel  and  its  Pelasgic  fortifications 
were  probably  perfect  at  that  period, 
and  contributed  to  render  it  celebrated 
as  the  mountain  fastness  of  the  Co- 
lonnas,  and  as  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Ghibelines.  It  would  carry 
us  too  deeply  into  the  history  of 
Rome  at  this  disturbed  period  to 
trace  the  records  of  the  Colonnas 
daring  their  memorable  struggles  with 
the    popes ;    but  the   des traction  of 
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the  city  is  so  much  associated  with 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  events  which  marked  the  turbu- 
lent career  of  that  Pontiff.    The  elec- 
tion of  Cardinal  Caetani  as  Boniface 
VIII.  was  opposed   by  the  two  car- 
dinals Giacomo  and  rietro  Colonna/ 
who  retired  to  Palestrina  with  their 
kinsmen    Sciarra    and    Agapito,   and 
refused  to  admit  a  papal  garrison  into 
any  of  their  patrimonial  strongholds. 
The  pope  instantly  excommunicated 
them,  and  issued    a  bull    breathing 
most  violent  anathemas  against  their 
family,  offering  plenary  indulgence  to 
all  who  would  take  up  arms  against 
them.      He    obtained  reinforcements 
from  Florence,  Orvieto,  and  Matelica, 
and  in  1298  sent  troops  against  all  the 
fiefs  and  castles  of  the  nimily.    The 
cardinals  for  some  time  gallantly  de- 
fended Palestrina,  but  were  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  with  their 
two  kinsmen  proceeded  to  Rieti,  where 
the  pope  was  then  residing,  and  made 
their  submission    in    full  consistory. 
Boniface  summoned  to  his  councils  on 
this  occasion  the  celebrated  Guido  da 
Montefeltro,  who  had  entered  the  mo- 
nastery at  Assisi  as  a  Franciscan  friar, 
His  pei^dious  advice,    to    "promise 
much  and  perform  little,"  has  been 
noticed  in  our  account  of  Assisi,  and 
has  been  stamped  with  imperishable 
infamy  by  Dante.    The  pope,  acting- 
on  this  treacherous  counsel,  absolved 
the  Colonnas  from  their  excommunica- 
tion, and  granted  them  his  pardon,  at 
the  same  time  holding  out  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  restored  to  the 
possession   of  Palestrina,    whilst   he 
secretly  ordered  Teodorico  Kanieri, 
bishop  of  Pisa,  to  take  possession  of 
the  city,    to  dismantle  the  fortifica- 
tions- and  raze  all  the  buildings  to  the 
ground,   with  the    exception  of  the 
cathedral.     So   rigorously   was    this 
order  fulfilled,  that  the  ancient  custom 
of  driving  the  ploughshare  over  the 
ruins  and  sprinkling  salt  upon  the  fur- 
rows was  observed.    The  property  of 
the  inhabitants  was  confiscated ;  they 
were  all  driven  into  the  plain  below, 
the  site  of  the  Roman  municipium  of 
the  Imperisd  period,  and  there  com- 


pelled to  build  a  new  town  near  the  ch. 

of  the  Madonna  dell'  Aquila.  After 
these  disasters  the  Colonna  family 
were  hunted  out  of  Italy,  and  the 
narratives  of  their  wanderings  given 
by  the  contemporary  chroniclers  sup- 

I  ply  a  curious  parallel  with  the  history 
of  our  own  noble  house  of  Conrtenay. 
Stefano  Colonna,  who  is  described  by 
Petrarch  as  "  a  phoenix  sprang  from 
the  ashes  of  the  ancient  Romans,"  as 
he  fled  from  Rome  after  the  loss 
of  all  his  possessions,  was  asked  by 
one  of  his  attendants,  "What  for- 
tress have  you  now  ?"  He  placed  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  repUed,  with 
a  smile,  **  Eccola!'*  The  cardinals 
escaped  to  France ;  Sciarra  Colonna 
fled  by  sea,  was  captured  b^  pirates, 
and  alter  a  series  of  romantic  adven- 
tures returned  to  Rome  at  the  time 
when  the  pope  was  involved  in  his 
quarrels  with  Philip  le  Bel.  Sciarra 
instantly  joined  the  French  party,  and 
avenged  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his 
house,  by  the  memorable  capture  of 
Boniface  at  Anagni,  which  Dante  has 
also  handed  down  to  posterity.  On  the 
death  of  Boniface  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  barbarous  treatment  to 
which  he  was  thus  subjected,  his  succes- 
sor, Benedict  XI.,  absolved  the  Colonat 
family  from  their  excommunication, 
but  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  Pales- 
trina. This  restriction  was  removed 
by  Clement  V.,  and  in  1307  the  dtj 
began  to  rise  from  its  ruins  under 
Stefano  Colonna.  This  proceeded  so 
rapidly,  that  when  the  emperor,  Henry 
of  Luxembourg,  came  to  Rome  to  be 
crowned  in  1311,  Palestrina  was  ins 
fit  state  to  receive  him  and  the  other 
Ghibeline  chiefs,  if  the  Guelph  party, 
headed  by  the  Orsinis,  had  offered 
any  opposition.  It  was  also  re- 
garded as  the  head-quarters  of  Lonis 
of  Bavaria,  at  his  coronation  in  1328. 
Stefano  Colonna  completed  the  castle 
in  1332,  as  we  see  by  the  inscription, 
still  legible  over  the  gate.  In  1350  this 
illustrious  captain  successfully  de- 
fended Palestrina  against  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  who  made  a  second  attempt  to 
seize  it  in  1354.  The  fortress  remained 
for  nearly  a  century  stronff  enough  to 
resist  all  aggression,  but,  the  Colonnas 
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having  allied  themselves  with  Braccio 
Fortebraccio  and  Piccinino  in  1434, 
the  unscrupulous  Cardinal  Vitelleschi, 
legate  of  Eugenlus  IV.,  besieged  and 
captured  it  in  1436.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  razed  it  nearly  to  the 
ground^  and  for  40  continuous  days 
laid  the  town  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  sparing  neither  the  churches 
nor  the  convents.  In  1438  the  Romans 
completed  the  work  of  destruction 
by  destroying  the  citadel.  After  this 
time  the  inhabitants  began  to  collect 
their  families  round  the  old  baronial 
palace,  and  in  1448  the  Colonnas  re- 
built the  city,  and  surrounded  it  with 
the  walls  and  towers  which  we  still 
see.  The  last  historical  event  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  sale  of  the  city  b^ 
Francesco  Colonna  to  Carlo  Barberini, 
brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630,  for 
the  sum  of  775,000  scudi,  to  which 
family  it  still  belongs,  giving  to  the 
head  of  the  Barberini  family  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Palestrina. 

At  the  present  time  Palestrina  is 
an  episcopal  town  of  5750  souls ;  its 
people  are  rough,  savage,  and  greedy : 
beggars  abound.  It  is  built  chiefly 
on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune, and  upon  the  declivity  of  the 
commanding  hill  on  which  the  citadel 
stood,  but  containing  no  modem 
buildings  of  any  interest,  except  the 
Barberini  Palace  of  the  17th  century, 
now  almost  deserted,  the  Ch.  of  S, 
Boaalia,  close  to  the  latter,  containing  an 
unfinished  group  of  the  Pietik  attributed 
to  M.  Angelo(?),  and  some  tombs  of  the 
Colonna  and  Barberini  families.  The 
temple  of  Fortune  must  have  been  of 
immense  extent,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  ruins  still  visible,  and  from  terraces 
on  which  it  stood.  One  of  these  latter, 
the  Ripiano  della  Cortina,  is  occupied 
by  the  Barberini  palace,  which  is  built 
on  the  foundations  of  the  hemicycle 
that  stood  before  the  Sacrarium  of  the 
Divinity,  not  a  fragment  of  which  now 
remains.  The  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects  preservied  in  this  palace  are  some 
fragments  of  inscriptions  and  statues 
discovered  among  the  ruins;  a  large 
hall  covered  with  frescoes  attributed  to 
the  Zticcherie,  representing  on  the  vault 
Jupiter  and  Venus  in  a  chariot  drawn 


by  doves  and  peacocks,  and  Apollo  in 
the  centre,  with  a  view  of  Palestrina 
on  one  of  the  walls ;  and  particularly  the 
celebrated  mosaic  pavement  found  in 
one  of  the  semicircular  niches  of  the 
approaches  to  the  temple,  well  known 
as  the  "  Mosaic  of  Palestrina."    It  was 
so  highly  prized  when  first  discovered, 
that  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini  in 
1640  employed  Pietro  da  Cortona  to 
remove  it  to  its  present  site.    There 
is  scarcely  any  relic  of  ancient  art 
which  has  been  so  much  the  subject  of 
antiquarian  controversv.    Father  Kir- 
cher  considered  its  subject  to  express 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  Cardinal 
de  Polignac  thought    it   represented 
the  voyage  of  Alexander  to  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  Cecconi  and  Volpi 
that  it  illustrated  the  history  of  Sylla ; 
Montfau^on  regarded  it  as  a  represen- 
tation   of  the   course    of  the  Nile; 
Winckelmann  as*  the  meeting  of  Helen 
and  Menelaus  in  Egypt;  Chapuy  as 
the  embarkation  of  Egyptian  grain  for 
Rome;   the  Abb^  Barth^emy  as  the 
voyage  of  Hadrian  to  Elephantina;  and 
the  Abb^  Fea  as  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Augustus.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  subject  is  Egyptian,  and  it  is 
now  generally  considered  to  represent 
a  popular  f§te  at  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile.    The  names  of  the  animals  are 
given   in   Greek   characters:    among 
these  we  recognise  the  rhinoceros,  the 
sphinx,  the  crocodile,  the  giraffe,  the 
lioness,  the  lizard,  the  lynx,  the  bear, 
the  tiger,  &c.    The  mosaic  has  been 
recently  restored  and  placed  by  Prince 
Barberini  in  the  great  hall  on  the  first 
floor,  where  it  can  be  well  seen.  From 
the  windows  of  this  hall  there  is  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  Italy. 

The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune, restored  by  Sylla,  are  very  in- 
teresting; the  best  preserved  portion 
is  in  the  Piazza  Tonda,  near  the  Cathe- 
dral, consisting  on  the  outside  of  4 
Corinthian  half-columns,  and  within  of 
a  large  hall,  converted  at  one  time  into 
the  wine-cellar  and  kitchen  of  the  Semi- 
nary; it  is  flanked  with  Corinthian 
pilasters  and  terminated  by  a  tribune, 
the  floor  of  which  was  formed  of  the 
celebrated  mosaic  above  described. 
Canlna  considers  this  building  as  the 
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eastern  one  of  2  aisles,  which  stood  upon 
the    second   terrace    leading    to    the 
Temple.      The    semicircular    portico 
which  formed  the  uppermost  terrace, 
and  which  preceded  the  Sacrarium  of 
the  Praenestine  Fortune,  can  be  easily 
traced  on  the  front  of  the  baronial 
palace  of  the  Barberinis,  above  which 
rose   the   temple,    and   at   a   higher 
point  still  the  scene  of  the  Sortes  Pray 
nestiruB,    The  fame  of  this  shrine  is 
well  known  from  the  description  of 
Cicero,  who  gives  a  curious  account 
of  the    institution  of  the  ''Sortes.*' 
(De  Divin.  ii.)    A  visit  to  the  ancient 
citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  will 
interest  the  traveller  more  than  the 
examination  of  these  ruins.    A  bridle- 
road  has  been  made,  for  which  travel- 
lers may  procure  donkeys  at  the  inn ; 
but  persons  wishing  to  examine  the 
polygonal  walls  will  do  better  to  ascend 
on  foot,  through  the  suburb  of  tV  Schi' 
acciato,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  which 
they  will  come  u^n  a  portion  which 
extends   without  interruption  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  it  joins  the  wall 
of  the  citadel,  and  from  which  another 
equally  massive  descends  to  the  Porta 
de'  Cappuccini,  the   two  enclosing   a 
triangular  space,  of  which  the  fortress 
forms  the  summit  and  the  town  the 
base,  as  we  see  in  the  Scaligerian  for- 
tresses of  Northern  Italy.    The  view 
commanded  during  the  ascent  is  alone 
sufficient  to  repay  tlie  fatigue.    As  we 
advance  we  pass  enormous  masses  of 
the  polygonal  walls  which  united  the 
ancient  citadel  or  Arx  with  the  town 
below.     These  walls  afford    a   good 
example    of  this  style  of  construc- 
tion, and  may  be  traced  on  both  sides 
of  the  ascent,  nearly  throughout  their 
entire   course.     The  citadel   is  now 
called  the  Castel  di  San  I*ietro,  from  a 
tradition  that  it  was  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  the  apostle :  it  contains  a 
few  poor  houses  which  have  arisen 
from  the  ruins  of  the  town  erected 
by  the  Colonnas.    The  old  fortress  of 
the  family,  although  dilapidated,  still 
preserves  many  memorials  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.    Over  the  principal  gateway 
is   the  well-known  armorial   columna 
with  the  initials  (S.  C.)  of  Stefano, 
who    rebuilt    the    town    and    castle, 


as  we  learn  by  the  inscription,    in 
Gothic  characters:— HAGNincus  .  dKs. 

8TEFAI7. — DE    OOLUMKA   KEDIFICJLVIT — 
CIVITATEM    PRENE8TE    CU.     MONTE    ET 

ARCE  .  ANNO  1382.  The  ch.,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  was  erected  in  the  17th 
century,  on  the  site  of  a  pre-existing 
one  of  tiie  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  restored  in  1730.    It  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour  delivering  the 
keys  to  St,  Peter,  by  Fietro  da  CorUma; 
a  statue  of  the  apostle,  by  the  school 
of  Bernini ;  and  a  cippus,  now  used  for 
a  holy-water  basin,  on  which  is  an  in- 
scription to  Publius  ^lius  Tiro,  a  com- 
mander of  the  German  cavalry  in  the 
time  of  Commodus.    The  view  from 
this  commanding  eminence   (2512  ft 
above  the  sea)   can   hardly  be  sur- 
passed in   this  district   of  beautiful 
panoramas,  and  the  traveller  who  en- 
joys it  cannot  be  surprised  that  Pyr- 
rhus  and  Hannibal  ascended  the  hill  to 
reconnoitre  the  localities  about  Rome. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  is  the 
capital,  with  the  dome  or  St.  Peter's 
rising  prominenUy  above  all  the  other 
buildings ;  in  the  middle  distance  we 
see  the  site  of  the  lake  of  Gabii,  and  the 
Anio  winding  through  the  Campagna 
from  the  hills  of  Tivoli  to  its  junction 
with  the  Tiber  below  the  heights  of  an- 
cient Antemnse.    Immediately  in  £ront 
are  the  villages  and  towns  clustered  on 
the  outer  craterof  the  Albanmount,  pro- 
minent among  which  are  Rocca  Pnora, 
Monte  Compatri,  and  Monte  Porzio :  at 
the  foot  of  this  range  are  Colonna  and 
Frascati,  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
crater,  towering  above  all  the  rest,  is 
seen  the  summit  of  Monte  Pila,  con- 
cealing Monte  Cavo  from  our  view. 
On  the  1.  is  the  valley  of  the  Saoco, 
in  which  we  recognise  Valmontone, 
Ana^i,  Paliano,  and  Cavi;  and  on  the 
dechvity  of  the  Volscian  Mountains, 
Colle  Ferro,    Monte   Fortino,   Rocca 
Massimi,  and  Segni :  on  the  rt.,  among 
the  hills  of  which  Palestrina  forms  a 
part,  are  Poll,  Monte  Affliano  (the  site 
of  ^sula),  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli. 
Immediate^  behind   the  citadel  are 
Rocca  di  Cavi  and  Capranica,  most 
picturesquely  perched  on  the  top  of  3 
pointed  peaks.    Among  the  antiquities 
discovered  at  Palestrina  may  be  men- 
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tioned  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  mentioned  by  Sue- 
tonius, found  here  in  1773  by  Car- 
dinal Stoppani,  and  well  known  to 
scholars  by  the  learned  dissertation  of 
Nibby.  They  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Vidoni  palace  at  Rome. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  town, 
near  the  ch.  of  the  Madonna  dell' 
Aquila,  antiquaries  place  the  site  of  the 
Forum  erected  by  Tiberius  and  the 
Roman  municipium;  about  a  mile 
farther  off  are  the  ruins  of  the  extensive 
villa  built  by  Hadrian,  and  enlarged 
by  Antoninus  Pius :  they  give  name  to 
the  ch.  of  8,  Maria  della  Villa,  and 
CQver  the  surface  for  nearly  J  m.  The 
style  of  their  construction  presents  a 
great  similarity  to  that  of  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli:  the  colossal  statue 
of  the  Braschi  Antinous,  now  in 
the  Lateran  Museum,  was  discovered 
here.  On  the  road  to  Cavi  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  del  Sole,  we  cross  the 
Fosso  di  Palestrina  by  the  Ponte  dello 
Spedaletto,  near  which  is  an  octagonal 
ruin  bearing  a  remarkable  analogy  to 
that  of  the  so-called  Tempio  della 
Tosse  at  Tivoli.  The  older  antiqua- 
ries described  it  as  a  Serapeon,  as  a 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  as  the  Schola 
Faustiniana ;  it  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Christian  church  of 
the  4th  or  5th  century.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  around  the  lower  town 
are  numerous  ruins  and  traces  of 
foundations,  the  remains  probably  of 
patrician  villas;  but  the  description 
of  their  imperfect  fragments  would 
have  little  interest,  and  would  in- 
Tolve  many  antiquarian  theories 
which  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
attempt  to  reconcile.  The  traveller 
will  be  more  gratified  with  the  exami- 
nation of  the  fine  fragment  of  the 
ancient  road  which  connected  the  Via 
Proenestina  with  the  Via  Labicana : 
it  is  paved  with  massive  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava,  and  is  stiU  perfect  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

From  Palestrina  pleasant  excursions 
may  be  made  to  Cave,  Genazzano, 
Olevano,  and  Paliano.  At  Genazzano, 
Olevano,  and  Paliano  the  traveller 
has  before  him  the  choice  of  3:  the 
first,  from  Genazzano  to  Subiaco,  by 


S.  Vito  and  Civitellaj  through  a  very 
picturesque  country ;  by  the  second  he 
may  proceed  from  Olevano  to  Subiaco, 
by  an  excellent  carriage-road,  crossing 
Affile,  and  from  Subiaco  return  to 
Rome  by  Tivoli,  visiting  on  his  way 
the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine  farm,  and 
ascending  Monte  Gennaro ;  and  in  the 
third,  from  Paliano  he  may  visit 
Anagni,  Ferentino,  Segni,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco,  described  in  the 
Handbook  for  Southern  Italy ^  and  either 
extend  his  tour  to  the  Pelasgic  for- 
tress of  Alatri,  the  most  convenient 
point  from  which  the  Grotto  of  CoUe- 
pardo  can  be  reached,  and  proceed 
from  Veroli  by  the  monastery  of  Ca- 
samari  and  Castelluccio  to  Isola  and 
Sora,  to  Arpino  beyond  the  Italian 
frontier,  or  return  to  Rome  by  Cori, 
Norba,  Velletri,  and  Albano. 

A  new  and  excellent  road,  the  Via 
Pedimontana,  of  about  15  m.,  leads  from 
Palestrina  to  Tivoli,  passing  through 
Zagarolo  and  Passerano. 


Cate, 

3  miles  from  Palestrina,  a  town  of 
3394  Inhab.,  built  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Monte  di  Mentorella,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  places  in  this 
beautiful  district.  The  road  is  ancient, 
and  was  probably  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  Palestrina  and 
the  Via  Latina  near  Anagni :  in  many 
parts  the  polygonal  pavement  is  per- 
fect. In  following  this  road  we  tra- 
verse the  battle-field  on  which  C. 
Aquilius  Tuscus  defeated  the  Her- 
nici,  B.C.  487.  We  cross  the  Ponte 
dello  Spedaletto,  before  mentioned ; 
and  near  Cave  pass  the  fine  modem 
bridge  of  7  arches,  built  in  1827 
over  the  deep  torrent  of  Santa  Cristina, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacco. 
The  town  was  built  by  the  Colon- 
nas,  who  hield  it  as  early  as  the 
11th  century:  it  was  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies of  Palestrina,  and  shared 
in  its  fortunes  and  reverses.  It  is 
memorable  for  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  in  1557  between  tiie<iuke  of  Alba 
and  the  Caraffeschi.  Above  the  town 
is  Jiocca  di  Cave,  with  788  Inhab.,  3  m. 
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distant,  upon  the  summit  of  a  com- 
manding hill. 

The  road  from  Caye  to  Paliano  is 
good,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  this  district.  A  steep  descent  on 
leaving  Cave  brings  us  into  the  yalley, 
whence  the  road  again  ascends  to  the 
ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  and  S.  Anna,  finely 
situated  on  a  hill  OTerlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco.  Beyond  it  a  road 
on  the  1.  hand,  through  the  Olmata, 
leads  to 


Genazzano, 

a  highly  picturesque  town  of  84G9 
Inhab.,  on  the  slopes  of  a  steep  hill 
above  the  Oapranica  torrent,  sur- 
mounted hj  a  baronial  castle,  which 
is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
hill,  and  protected  by  a  drawbridge. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  an- 
cient Roman  family  of  Genucia, 
the  ruins  of  whose  villa  are  still 
visible.  It  passed  to  the  Colonnas 
at  the  same  time  as  Palestrina  and 
Colonna,  and  was  for  many  cen- 
turies the  stronghold  of  a  branch  of 
their  family.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  Martin  V.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  treacherous 
murder  of  his  kinsman  Stefano  Co- 
lonna in  1433.  In  the  following  year  it 
was  occupied  by  Fortebraccio,  during 
his  attack  on  Home.  In  1461  Pius  II. 
resided  here  for  some  time,  and  in 
1557  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
duke  of  Alba  prior  to  the  treaty  of 
Cave, 

It  is  now  remarkable  only  for  the 
beauty  of  its  position,  for  the  perfection 
of  its  wine,  and  for  the  rich  Chapel  of 
the  Madowna  di  Bwm  GonsigliOj  one  of 
the  celebrated  shrines  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  At  the  festa  of  the  Madonna 
April  25)  the  peasantry  assemble  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  from  beyond  the  Neapolitan 
frontier ;  there  is  probably  no  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  in  which 
the  artist  will  find  so  many  subjects 
for  Ms  pencil  as  at  the  Festa  of  Ge- 
nazzano.  There  are  some  pretty  pieces 
of  pointed  architecture  here,  especially 
an  upper  floor  in  the  principal  street: 


the  only  Inn  in  the  place  is  very  in- 
different. There  is  a  fair  road  through 
the  mountains,  the  Via  Em^litana,  very 
picturesque  in  many  parts,  passing  by 
San  Vito,  Pisciano,  and  Ciciliano,  from 
which  it  descends  the  valley  of  the 
Ampiglione,  the  ancient  Bmpulum,  to 
debouch  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio 
nearTivoli,  a  very  interesting  excor- 
sion  for  the  pedestrian  jurist. 


Olevano, 

6  m.  fi*om  Genazzano,  and  12  from 
Subiaco,  a  very  picturesque  town  of 
3301  souls,  built  on  a  rock^  hill  at  the 
foot  of  Monte  del  Corso,  m  the  midst 
of  the  most  romantic  scenery,  which 
has  been  for  ages  the  study  of  the  land- 
scape-painters of  Rome,  who  resort 
to  it  in  summer  for  weeks  together. 
(The  Casa  Baldi,  formerly  described  as 
the  '*  little  inn  above  the  town»  the 
perfection  of  rustic  comfort,"  is  much 
out  of  repair;  still  the  quarters  are 
as  good  as  can  be  expected,  and  are 
tolerable  in  fine  weather. — E.  JT.  C, 
«7tf06,  1874.)  It  is  entirely  a  town 
of  the  middle  ages;  and  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  firom  the 
appropriation  of  its  revenues  to  pro- 
vide certain  churches  of  its  territwy 
with  the  incense  called  Olibaman.  In 
the  1 2th  century  it  was  a  baronial  castle 
of  the  Frangipanis,  who  subsequently 
exchanged  it  for  that  of  Tivera,  near 
Velletri,  when  Olevano  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Benedictine  monastexy 
of  Subiaco.  In  the  13th  century  it 
passed  to  the  Colonnas,  who  held  it 
till  the  17th,  when  they  sold  it  to  the 
Borgheses,  who  still  possess  it.  The 
approach  to  Olevano  from  the  side 
of  Subiaco  is  extremely  fine :  the 
old  castle  of  the  13th  century,  built 
by  the  Colonnas  on  a  massive  rock, 
is  seen  to  great  advantage;  and  the 
insulated  mil  of  Paliano  combines 
with  the  distant  chain  of  the  Volscian 
mountains  to  form  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  in  Italy.  In  the  Piaz- 
za is  a  fountain  with  an  inscription 
recording  the  creation  of  an  aque- 
duct by  Pius  VI.,  and  its  restoration 
in  1820  by  Benedetto  Greco,  "for  the 
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love  of  his  country;"  an  example 
of  local  patriotism  which  might  be 
advantageously  followed  in  many  of 
the  large  capitals.  The  ch.,  dedicated 
to  Sta.  Margherita,  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  town.  On  the  £. 
of  Olevano  are  the  ruins  of  an  impe- 
rial villa,  in  which  numerous  ancient 
fragments  and  a  marble  urn  with  bas- 
reliefs,  now  preserved  in  the  castle 
of  the  Colonnas  atOenazzano,  were 
discovered. 

An  excellent  carriage-road  leads 
from  Olevano  to  Subiaco,  passing  Ro- 
jate,  a  mountain  village  of  855  Inhab., 
which  appears,  from  some  remains  of 
walls  built  of  large  rectangular  blocks, 
to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  city. 
Jffile  is  mentioned  bv  Pliny,  and  its  an- 
tiquity is  confirmed  by  -Numerous  in- 
scriptions and  marble  fhigments  dis- 
covered in  its  neighbourhood,  which 
we  see  in  the  wa&s  of  the  chnrohes 
and  other  buildings.  The  distance 
from  Olevano  to  Rojate  is  4  m.,  from 
Boiate  to  Affile  5  m.,  from  Affile  to 
Subiaco  5^  m. 


Pauamo, 

8  m.  from  Cave  by  the  direct  road, 
and  5  m.  from  Genazzano,  finely 
situated  on  a  rocky  hill,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Hemici,  and  one  of  the 
«  strongest  positions  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  Indeed 
it  is  rather  a  fortress  than  a  town, 
for  it  is  strongly  defended  by  towers 
and  bastions  of  the  16th  century,  and 
it  has  only  one  approach,  by  means 
of  a  drawbridge.  The  population 
amounts  to  4229.  Paliano  appears  to 
have  risen  in  the  10th  century,  from 
which  time  its  natural  strength  made 
it  an  important  post  in  the  contests  of 
the  Roman  barons.  It  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  counts  of  Segni 
until  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.,  who 
conferred  it  on  his  nephews  Antonio 
and  Odoardo  Colonna..  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  defence  by  Prospero  Co- 
lonna against  Sixtus  iV.,  when  Pros- 
pero, fearing  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  seized  the  children  of 
the  principal  citizens  and  sent  them  to 


Genazzano  as  hostages.  It  remained 
in  the  Colonna  family  until  1556, 
when  Paul  IV.,  in  his  quarrel  with 
Marc  Antonio,  deprived  him  of  his 
feudal  possessions,  and  conferred  Pa- 
liano on  his  own  nephew  Giovanni 
Caraffa,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded 
by  Pius  IV.  With  this  donation  Paul 
Iv.  raised  Paliano  to  the  rank  of  a 
duchy.  The  fortifications,  which  now 
form  the  chief  feature  of  the  town, 
were  built  by  the  Caraffieis,  and  were 
so  perfectly  impregnable  by  the  war- 
fare of  that  time,  that  Paliano  be- 
came a  position  of  some  consequence 
as  a  frontier  fortress  against  Naples : 
of  late  years  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  prison  for  criminals  condemned 
to  perpetual  or  lengthened  imprison- 
ment. After  the  victory  of  Marc  An- 
tonio Colonna  II.  over  the  Turks  at 
Lepanto,  his  family  were  reinstated  in 
their  baronial  possessions,  and  have 
ever  since  held  Paliano:  it  gives  a 
ducal  title  to  the  present  head  of  the 
Colonna  family.  A  tolerable  road 
leads  from  Paliano  to  Anagni,  below 
which  we  fall  into  the  road  and  rail- 
way to  Naples,  by  Ferentino,  Frosi- 
none,  and  Ceprano, 


Zaoabolo, 

Travellers  who  have  visited  Colonna 
on  their  way  id  Palestrina  will  do  well 
in  returning  to  Rome  to  take  the  road 
by  Zagarolo  and  the  ruins  of  Gabii. 
Zagarohy  the  ancient  Scaptia,  is  6  m. 
from  Palestrina,  about  21  m.  from  Rome 
by  the  Via  Prtenestina,  and  about  3  m. 
from  the  modern  road  to  Naples,  at 
San  Cesareo,  which  follows  the  Via 
Labicana.  It  is  a  town  of  5197  Inhab., 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  long  ridge 
of  land,  almost  insulated  by  two 
streams  that  join  below  the  town, 
which  consists  of  one  narrow  street 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  firom  the 
numerous  antiquities  discovered  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  an  imperial 
villa.  One  of  these  antiquities,  a  sittiuff 
statue  of  Jupiter  with  the  eagle  and 
thunderbolts,  is  placed  over  the  gate 
towards  Rome.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
as  old  as  the  13th  century :  the  churchei 
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and  piazze  are  decorated  with  marble 
colamns  and  inscriptions  found  upon 
the  spot.  Zagarolo  was  a  place  of  some 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  12th  century  it  belonged 
to  the  Colonnas:  in  the  contest  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  with  that  family  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  papal  part^,  and  re- 
built by  the  Colonnas  on  their  recovery 
of  Palestrina.  It  was  besieged  and 
captured  by  Cardinal  Yitelleschi  in  the 
pontificate  of  Engenius  IV.,  after  a 
siege  of  three  months,  and  partly  de- 
stroyed. It  became  memorable  under 
Gregory  XIV.  as  the  scene  of  the  con- 
ference of  theologians  commissioned  by 
that  pontiff  to  revise  the  edition  of 
the  Bible  known  as  the  Vulgate.  An 
inscription  in  the  palace,  records  this 
event,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  pre- 
lates who  took  part  in  it.  In  the  17th 
century  it  became  the  property  of  Prince 
Kospigliosi,  to  whose  eldest  son  it  gives 
a  ducal  title.  The  palace,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  Campagna. 


Gallicano, 

8  m.  from  Zagarolo,  and  5  from 
Palestrina,  on  the  more  direct  road 
leading  from  the  latter  to  Rome ;  it  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Pedum, 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Latin  confede- 
ration; it  has  a  Pop.  of  1102  Inhab., 
and  is  built  on  an  eminence  of  volcanic 
tufa  between  two  torrents,  which  so 
completely  encircle  it  as  to  leave  only 
a  narrow  neck  by  which  it  is  entered, 
as  we  see  in  several  ancient  towns, 
Veil,  Cervetri,  &c.  The  two  bridges 
which  cross  the  torrents  are  but  arcades 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  the  specus  being 
still  lined  with  opus  signinuin.  There 
are  large  remains  of  the  polygonal  pave- 
ment of  the  road  which  connected  this 
place  with  the  Via  Labicana.  Although 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  Romans,  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  ancient  monuments  is  to  be 
met  in  it.  Cicero,  Tibullus,  and  many 
other  eminent  personages  had  villas  at 
Pedum.  The  present  name  is  attri- 
buted to  Ovinius  Gallicanus,  Prefect 
of  Rome  a.d.  330,  who  had  the  honour 
of  being  declared  a  s^int  in  th?  Ro- 


man calendar.  In  the  middle  ages 
Gallicano  was  an  important  fief  of  the 
Colonnas,  who  sold  it  to  the  Pallavi- 
cinis,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Rospigliosi, 
to  whom  it  gives  the  title  of  Prince. 


Pou. 

About  1}  m.  from  Gallicano,  towards 
Poli,  the  road  crosses  a  deep  ravine, 
which  is  spanned  by  the  so-called 
Fonte  dell*  Acqua  Bossa,  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  4  aqueducts  of  ancient 
Rome,  which  derived  their  waters  from 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  viz.  the 
Anio  Vetus,  Aqua  Marcia,  Anio  Novus, 
and  Aqua  Claudia.  Farther  on  a  ride 
of  4  m.,  ascending  by  the  Fosso  della 
Mola,  will  bring  the  tourist  to  Poli, 
formerly  a  dependency  of  Palestrina, 
from  which  it  is  8  m.  distant :  it  is  near 
the  opening  of  a  valley  from  the 
Apennines,  through  which  descends  the 
Mola  torrent;  and  contains  a  Pop.  of 
1840  Inhab.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  stands  is  the  handsome  villa 
Catena,  once  the  property  of  the  Conti 
family,  one  of  whom,  Innocent  XIII,, 
enlarged  and  decorated  it :  some  fres- 
coes by  Giulio  Romano  may  still  be 
seen:  it  now  belongs  to  Duke  Tor- 
Ionia.  Roads  lead  from  Poll  to  Tivoli 
(12  m.)  through  Casape  and  San  Gre- 
gorio,  across  the  mountains ;  to  Pales- 
trina, also  through  the  hills,  and  a 
picturesque  country  (8  m.),  descend- 
ing to  the  latter  by  the  Castel  di  San 
Pietro ;  across  the  Monte  Scalandrona 
to  Capranica  and  Genazzano;  and  a 
fourth  by  S.  Vittorino,  the  Osteria  di 
CorcoUe,  passing  1  m.  N.  of  Gabii. 


Gabii. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  visiting 
the  site  of  this  once  celebrated  city  wiU 
be  fr^  Rome,  as,  the  distance  being 
little  more  than  12  m.,  it  will  form  the 
object  of  an  excursion  of  4  or  5  h.  only. 
We  have  the  choice  of  2  roads — ^the  one 
by  the  Via  Labicana,  as  &r  as  the 
Osteria  di  Finocchio,  which  is  described 
in  the  excursiQn  to  P«kleg(rina,  «|id 
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the  second  by  the  Yia  Gabina  or 
Praenestina,  which,  although  the  most 
hilly»  is  shorter,  and  passes  over  a  more 
interesting  part  of  the  Campa^a. 
Emerging  from  the  Porta  Maggiore 
andfollowing  the  road  (Via  Prsenestina), 
at  the  distance  of  f  m.  we  pass  on  the 
1.,  in  a  vineyard  belonging  to  the  Irish 
Dominican  friars  of  S.  Clemente,  and 
close  to  the  road,  a  large  circular  sepul- 
chre 50  yds.  in  diameter,  having  a  vine- 
yard on  the  summit,  and  one-fifth 
larger  than  that  of  Messalla  Corvinus 
on  the  Via  Appia:  it  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  T.  Quintus  Atta, 
of  the  Claudian  family,  a  writer  of  fables 
in  verse,  who  died  about  A.n.c.  678. 
The  outer  covering,  in  Alban  stone,  has 
been  removed.  On  the  N.  side  is  an 
opening  to  the  gallery  leading  to  the 
mortuary  cell,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross.  I^m.  from  the  Porta  Maggiore 
we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  farm  of  VAcqua 
BoUicante,  the  supposed  limits  of  the 
territory  of  ancient  Rome,  where  the 
Arvales  sang  their  well-known  hymn ; 
and  farther  on,  but  to  the  1.,  several 
masses  of  ruins,  on  the  Tenuta,  or 
Farm  of  the  Tor  dei  Schiavi ;  those  on 
the  1.  are  supposed  to  form  part  of  the 
villa  of  the  G<>rdian  Emperors,  described 
by  J.  Capitolinus :  they  consist  of  the 
remains  of  a  large  reservoir;  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  a  circular  building 
which  formed  a  hall  of  the  therms;  of 
a  round  temple  having  still  a  part  of 
its  dome-shaped  roof,  and  some  of  the 
circular  openings  by  which  it  was 
lighted.  This  edifice,  a  fine  specimen 
of  brickwork,  is  circular  both  without 
and  within,  and  43  ft.  in  diameter.  In 
front  is  a  pediment,  on  which  stood 
an  hexastvle  portico,  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  The  inside  has  7 
niches,  alternately  round  and  square. 
Beneath  is  a  fine  crypt,  supported  by  a 
huge  central  pier.  It  had  two  entrances, 
on  the  N.  and  S.  sides,  and  the  same 
form  as  the  temple  above,  with  a 
similar  number  of  niches.  This  very 
curious  crypt  was  covered  with  slabs 
of  marble,  and  may  have  probably 
served  as  a  sepulchral  chamber.  Ac- 
cording to  Julius  Capitolinus  the 
temple  was  surrounded  by  an  exten- 
sive portico,  tiiQ  entrance  &cbg  the 


road.  The  ruins  of  arches  close  to  it 
on  the  £.  are  supposed  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  TetrastyUm  mentioned  by 
the  same  author  as  being  annexed  to 
the  villa  of  the  Gordians,  and  which  had 
opening  out  of  it  3  basilicas.  Plans  of 
all  these  edifices  restored  may  be  seen 
in  Canina's  work  on  the  Environs  of 
Rome.  The  most  important  discovery  is 
3  rooms,  at  the  base  of  a  circular  edi- 
fice, between  the  Temple  and  the  Tor 
dei  Schiavi,  with  good  floors  in  black 
and  white  arabesque  mosaic.  The 
ruins  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
belong  to  some  Roman  villas,  and  to 
tombs  whichl  lined  the  road.  In  the 
spring  of  1874,  during  some  reparations 
in  the  road  opposite  the  Torre  de 
Schiavi,  an  ancient  columbarium  was 
discovered,  with  several  inscriptions  of 
liberti;  and  a  small  catacomb,  which 
seems  to  have  been  visited  in  former 
times,  and  called  Grotta  dc  Greoi, 
from  the  number  of  Greek  inscrip- 
tions affixed  to  its  loculi.  The  Yia 
Collatina,  which  leads  to  Lunghezza, 
a  short  way  beyond  this  strikes  off 
on  the  1.,  and  2  m.  farther  we  pass 
Tor  Tre  Teste,  a  mediaeval  tower  so 
called  from  3  mutilated  busts  in  relief 
built  into  its  walls.  Beyond  this  the 
road,  which  crosses  several  streams 
descending  from  the  Tusculan  hills, 
offers  little  interest  until  the  9th  m. 
from  Rome,  when  it  passes  over  a  deep 
ravine  by  the  fine  viaduct  called  the 
Fonte  di  Nona,  a  remarkable  Roman 
work,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  Via  Prsnestina  in  a 
straight  line,  and  on  a  level.  The  period 
of  its  construction  is  not  known,  but 
from  its  massive  nature,  consisting  of 
huge  rectangular  blocks  of  lapis  ga- 
binus,  and  the  similarity  of  its  style  of 
masonry  to  that  of  the  Tabularium  of 
the  Capitol,  it  is  considered  to  belong 
to  the  same  period  (the  7th  centy.  of 
Rome).  It  is  certainly  the  finest  con- 
struction of  the  kind  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital.  By  descending  into  the  ra- 
vine, it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  7  lofty 
arches  of  masonry  in  horizontal  courses, 
almost  Etruscaii  in  their  style.  The 
ancient  pavement  is  also  still  preserved. 
2  m.  beyond  this  we  arrive  at  the 
Osteria  dell'  Osa,  on  the  bank  of  thQ 
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stream  of  that  name.  Following  the 
road  to  Gallicano  for  less  than  a 
mile,  we  arrive  at  the  S,  extre- 
mity of  the  ridge  which  extends  in 
a  N.  direction  to  the  tower  of  Castig- 
lione :  we  soon  reach  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Juno  and  of  the  Roman 
municipium.  From  here  following 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  plain 
of  Pantano  on  the  S.  from  that  of 
Gabii  on  the  W.,  a  walk  of  less  than 
1  m.  will  bring  us  to  the  fieurm-buildings 
of  Castiglione,  the  supposed  site  of  the 
most  ancient  Gabii.  In  proceeding 
from  the  osteria  to  the  ruins  we  traverse 
the  spot  where  the  subterranean  noises 
on  the  passage  of  horses  over  the  hol- 
low ground  are  still  heard  as  de- 
scribed by  Pliny:  **qucedam  vero  terra 
ad  gressus  iremunt,  sicut  in  Oabinensi 
agro  rum  procui  whe  Boma  j«gera  ferme 
ducenta  equitcmtium  cursu"  The  site 
of  this  ancient  city  was  fully  ascer- 
tained by  prince  Marcantonio  fiorghese 
in  1792,  when  many  of  the  valuable 
sculptures  now  in  the  Louvre  were  dis- 
covered. It  is  supposed  that  Casti^lione 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel, 
and  that  the  city  extended  from  Pan- 
tano along  the  ridge  above  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  the  highest  portion  of 
the  lip  of  the  crater.  The  history  of 
Gabii  is  too  well  known  to  require  our 
entering  into  details  on  the  subject:  it 
will  suffice  to  state  that  it  was  of  Alban 
origin,  having  been  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius ;  that  it  was  celebrated  by  the 
Boman  historians  as  the  place  to  which 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  sent  by  Nu- 
mitor  to  learn  the  Greek  language ;  and 
that  it  remained  independent  until  it 
was  seized  upon  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  his 
son  Sextius,  and  fell  under  the  power 
of  Rome  without  a  struggle.  It  was 
subsequently  ruined  in  the  wars  of 
Sylla,  and  Horace  describes  it  as  de- 
serted in  his  time : — 

'*  Scis  Lebedos  qcdd  dt?    Gabiis  deserttor 
atque 
Fidenig  Ticoa."  Ejp»  i.  11. 

From  this  state  of  decadence  Gabii 
recovered  in  some  degree  during  the 
imperial  period:  it  acquired  a  certain 
celebrity  for  its  baths,  which  had  proved 


beneficial  to  Augustus,  and  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  became  of  some  importance ; 
to  this  period  probably  belong  the 
ruins  of  the  municipium  and  of  the 
temple  of  Juno.  In  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  it  had  fallen  totally  into  de- 
cay, and  is  merely  alluded  to  in  some 
ecclesiastical  documents  as  a  &nn  given 
to  the  Lateran  Baptistery  by  that  Em- 
peror. The  principal  mm,  the  Temple 
of  Juno  Gabina,  is  celebrated  by  Virgil : 

*'  quique  arva  Gablns 
JuDonis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  etxoadda  Tivis 
Heroica  iaxa  colimt.''  JEntid  viL 

The  walls  of  the  oella  are  still  perfect, 
composed  of  rectangular  masses  of 
stone  without  cement,  in  the  eaiiy  Ro- 
man style:  many  of  these  blocks  are 
4  feet  long  and  2  feet  high.  The  interior 
of  the  cella,  nearly  50  feet  in  length, 
still  retains  its  ancient  pavementof  white 
mosaic,  with  the  sacrariwn  6  feet  deep. 
Close  to  this  are  some  fragments  of 
fluted  columns  of  the  Ionic  ordo',  on 
which  the  stucco  coating  is  still  visible, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  theatre^ 
with  remains  of  a  few  of  the  seats. 
On  the  right  of  the  neck  of  the  ridge 
leading  from  the  ruins  of  the  tem^e 
to'  Castiglione  is  a  continued  series  of 
excavations,  from  which  ancient  Borne 
derived  its  supply  of  the  volcanic  stone 
called  lapis  gdtknus,  and  of  which  many 
of  the  earliest  monuments  of  Rome  haTe 
been  constructed.  Castiglione  retains 
some  of  its  mediseval  walls  and  its  ruined 
tower  of  the  13th  century,  built  on  the 
walls  of  ancient  Gabii,  a  fine  fragment 
of  which,  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  5  or  6  courses  deep,  may  be 
seen  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  tower. 

The  Lake  of  Gabii. — ^It  ma^  appear 
singular  that,  though  the  city  is  noticed 
by  many  of  the  classical  writers,  no 
mention  of  the  lake  occurs  until  the  5tk 
century,  when  it  is  found  in  some  doca- 
ments  relating  to  the  martyrdom  of  S. 
Primitivus,  who  was  beheaded  at  Gabii, 
and  his  bodv  thrown  into  the  lake, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  ancient  emissarium,  by  which  it 
was  drained ;  the  latter  bemg  ehoki-d 
up  at  an  early  period,  the  low  land  was 
reduced  to  a  swamp,  until  the  drsiii 
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into  the  Osa  vas  repaired.  In  the 
8th  century  it  was  called  the  Lago  di 
Burrano;  and  in  the  14th,  after  the 
building  of  Castiglione,  it  took  the 
name  of  that  hamlet.  The  whole  pro- 
perty belonged  to  the  Colonnafl)  who 
sold  it  in  1614  to  Cardinal  Scipio  Bor- 
ghesC)  in  whose  family  it  has  since 
remained.  The  lake  was  drained  a  few 
years  ago  by  Piince  Borghese,  under 
the  direction  of  Canina,  who  constructed 
a  new  emissarinm,  which  has  converted 
it  from  the  state  of  a  pestilential  marsh 
into  a  district  of  fertility. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Osteria,  on  the 
1.,  followii^  the  valley  of  the  Osa,  is 
Castello  deltOsa,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Alban  city  of  Collatia,  cde- 
brated  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Lucretia.  The  walk  through  this  pretty 
valley  is  very  agreeable,  and  the  tra- 
veller should  extend  it  to  lAmghezza^ 
3  m.  lower  down,  near  the  junction  of 
the^  Osa  with  the  Anio,  where  he  may 
visit  its  large  farm-buildings  belong- 
ing to  Duke  StrozzL 

The  TQiaA  from  Gabii  to  Palestrina  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  Via  Prsnestina; 
the  ancient  pavement  is  still  visible 
through  a  considerable  portioi)  of  its 
extent;  it  becomes  impracticable  for 
carriages  after  quitting  the  ruins  of 
Gabii,  and  is  earned  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  ridges  of  hill  and  vallej 
by  which  this  part  of  the  Campagna  is 
traversed  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  About  7 
m.  beyond  the  Osteria  dell*  Osa  the  road 
crosses  that  from  Tivoli  to  Zagarolo, 
and  immediately  beyond  this  it  is  car- 
ried through  a  deep  and  picturesque 
cutting  in  the  tufa  rock,  evidently  a 
Roman  work,  as  the  road  here  retains 
throughout  its  ancient  pavement.  A 
little  chapel  at  the  entrance  of  this 
cutting  is  called  Santa  Maria  di  Cava- 
monte ;  here  is  also  a  small  osteria. 
The  town  of  Zagarolo  is  seen  on  a  hill 
to  the  rt.  Remains  of  the  Claudian, 
Harcian,.  and  Anio  Novus  aqueducts 
are  seen  in  several  places  on  the  rt. 
before  reaching  Cavamonte;  in  this 
part  of  its  course  it  is  repeatedly  carried 
D^  tunnels  through  the  narrow  ridge  of 
hills,  as  well  as  upon  arches  across  the 
ravines  that  separate  them.  Upon  the 
hill  above  Cavamonte  are  numerous 


remains  of  a  Roman  town,  probably 
Pedum,  one  bf  the  Latin  Confedera- 
tion :  amongst  others,  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  145  ft.  in  its  longest 
diameter.  About  i  m.  after  passing 
through  the  cutting  the  road  to  Pales- 
trina turns  abruptly  to  the  rt.,  leaving 
that  to  Gallicano  on  the  L,  and  ascends 
the  hill  towards  the  large  convent 
of  San  Pastore,  which  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object  from  all  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Roman  pavement 
has  here  disappeared,  but  the  line 
is  still  retained.  Shortly  beyond  the 
convent  remains  of  tombs  show  that  we 
are  still  on  the  line  of  the  Via  Prseues- 
tina.  From  San  Pastore  to  Palestrina 
the  road  is  again  practicable  for  car- 
riages ;  it  follows  tne  line  of  a  narrow 
ridge  between  two  deep  ravines  of  the 
Molella  and  Cavarello  torrents,  leaving 
Zagarolo  on  the  rt.,  and  joins  the 
carriage-road  from  Rome  to  Palestrina, 
the  Via  Labicana,  at  the  Madonna  dell' 
Aquila,  just  before  entering  the  town. 


LUNGHEZZA,  COLLATIA,  &C. 

^  Amongst  the  many  agreeable  excur- 
sions over  the  Campagna,  there  is 
perhaps  none  which  will  offer  more 
beautiful  scenery,  and  occupation  to  the 
artist  and  sketcher,  than  a  visit  to  Lun- 
ghezza  and  a  roam  through  the  woods 
in  its  vicinity :  it  may  be  easily  made 
in  a  day,  the  distance  from  Rome  being 
about  10  m.  The  road  to  Lunghezza 
is  the  same  as  that  to  Gabii  as  ^eir  as 
the  Tor  dei  Schiavi,  and  in  the  rest 
is  good  and  adapted  for  carriages :  be- 
yond Lunghezza  the  tourist  must  take 
to  foot,  or  to  a  light  vehicle  to  be  pro- 
cured there.  After  branching  off  ^m 
the  Via  Pnenestina,  the  Via  Collatina 
soon  gains  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  of 
the  Aqua  Virgo,  which  it  follows  for  the 
next  3  m.,  leavingon  the  Lthefarms  of  S. 
Anastasia,  of  Bocca  di  Leone,  and  Cer-* 
varetto,  and  on  the  rt.  Tor  di  Sapienza, 
a  mediftval  tower,  with  a  square  battle^ 
mented  curtain  round  the  base.  Before 
reaching  the  latter  the  road  to  Cervara, 
a  very  picturesque  locality,  much  fre- 
quented by  artists,  branches  off  on  the 
1.,  the  distance  being  about  1  m.,  pass- 
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log  near  Cervaretto ;  farther  on,  to  the 
I.  is  the  Casale  di  Bttstica,  once  the  pro- 
perty of  Lucullas  and  of  Elius  the 
lather  of  Lucius  Verus.  8  m.  from 
Rome  a  steep  descent  brings  us  to  the 
farm  of  Salone,  in  a  marshy  valley, 
where  are  the  sources  of  the  Acqua 
Vergine.  2}  m.  beyond  Salone  we 
arrive  at  Lunghezza,  a  collection  of 
fkrm-buildings,  on  the  site  of  a  baronial 
castle,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Medicis,  from  whom  it  has  descended 
by  inheritance  to  the  Florentine  Duke 
Strozzi:  it  is  situated  on  a  high  pro- 
montory, in  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
Teverone,  commanding  a  good  view 
of  the  river,  and  of  the  farm  of  Casa 
Rossaf  on  the -opposite  bank.  A  short 
way  beyond,  the  road  crosses  the  river 
Osa,  from  which  a  bridle-path  of  2  m. 
leads  to  Castiglione  ;  during  which 
the  tourist  will  enjoy  a  lovely  view  of 
the  Sabine  and  Alban  mountains ;  or 
following  the  1.  bank  of  the  Osa  through 
the  woods  that  clothe  its  sides,  after  1^ 
m.  he  will  reach  Castello  d*  Osa,  better 
known  among  the  peasantry  as  Castel- 
laccio,  the  probable  site  of  Collatia, 
which  is  marked  by  a  high  tower,  and 
an  abrupt  precipice  of  lava  rising  from 
the  bauK  of  the  river,  corresponding 
with  the  description  in  the  *  ^neid '— 
"  Ne  Collatinas  imponent  montibus  Arces." 

Some  remains  of  an  ancient  road  are 
met  with  between  Castellaccio  and  the 
Osteria  dell'  Osa,  which  connected  the 
Via  Collatina  with  that  to  Prffineste, 
and  a  tumulus  with  some  traces  of  tombs 
excavated  in  the  tufa  rock.  It  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our  reader 
that  Collatia  was  one  of  the  early 
colonies  of  Alba,  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius  ;  that  after  the  destruction  of 
Alba  Longa  it  was  held  successively 
by  the  Sabines  and  Romans ;  that  here 
dwelt  Lucretia  when  she  was  the 
victim  of  the  brutality  of  Sextus,  the 
son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  which  con- 
tributed to  the  fall  of  the  kingly  power 
at  Rome ;  and  that  the  first  Brutus  was 
probably  brought  up  here — 

"  Altrlx  GasU  Collatia  Brut)." 

The  tourist,  if  a  good  walker,  will 
be  able  to  visit  Collatia,  Gabii,  Ponte 
di  Nona  in  the  same  day,  and  more 


easily  still  on  horseback ;  leaving  Rome 
by  the  Via  Collatina,  and  returning  by 
Osteria  deir  Osa,  Ponte  di  Nona,  &c. 
The  geologist  will  observe  in  the  valley 
of  Castellaccio  a  fine  current  of  lava,  on 
which  numerous  quarries  were  opened 
in  ancient  times. 

Cervaro. — This  picturesque  locality  is 
about  4  m.  from  Rome,  and  is  most 
easily  reached  from  the  Via  Collatina. 
By  taking  a  field-gate  on  1.  after 
passing  the  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua 
Vergine,  descending  beyond  the  fann 
of  Cervaretto,  we  reach  Cervaro,  a 
farm-house  on  a  table-land  which 
forms  very  picturesque  escarpments. 
Here  are  several  grottoes,  from  which 
building-stone,  a  compact  variety  of  vol- 
canic tufa,  was  formerly  extracted  in 
large  quantities.  One  of  these,  called 
the  Grotta  dei  Tedeschi,  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  the  German  artists  during 
their  May  festival.  The  environs  of 
Cervaro  are  often  made  during  the  fine 
days  of  April  and  Mav  the  rendezvous 
of  picnic  parties.  This,  as  well  as  the 
neighbounng  castellated  farm  of  Cer- 
varetto, or  Oervaletto,  upon  an  emi- 
nence of  tufa,  belong  to  Prince  Bor- 
ghese. 

The  Via  Nohentama,  Monte  Sacro, 
Catacombs  of  S.  Alessandro,  Men- 
tana,  Monte  Rotondo,  &c. 

This  interesting  excursion  can  be 
made  in  a  day  with  a  carriage,  em- 
bracing the  several  sites  on  the  Via 
Nomentana,  and  returning  by  the  Via 
Salara.  Mentana  is  14  m.  from  Rome, 
and  returning  by  Monte  Rotondo  17. 

Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  Pia, 
we  pass  a  series  of  villas  on  the  rt.  be- 
longing to  the  Roman  nobility  :  that 
near  the  gate,  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  Patrizi,  has  been  rebuilt, 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  siege 
in  1849.  On  the  1.,  at  some  distance, 
is  the  Villa  Albani,  which  forms  a  re- 
markable contrast,  in  its  architectural 
taste,  with  its  more  modem  neighbour, 
the  V.  Patrizi.  Farther  on  are  the 
Villas  of  Duke  Massimo  and  Prince 
Torlonia,  the  latter  containing  some 
pigmy  copies  of  ancient  edifices,  alto- 
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gether  oat  of  taste ;  the  Villa  Hoz^  or 
Malatesta,  recently  purchased  by  the 
King  of  Italy;    the  Villa  Lucemart, 
Natalettif  8cc,    A  slight  ascent  brings 
us  to  the  ch.  of  Sant'  Agnese  fuori 
le  Mura,  from  which  a  gradual  de- 
scent^ daring  which  the  line  of  rly.  is 
crossed,  leads  to  the  Anio,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  P(mte  Nomentcmo.    This 
part  of  the  road  deviates  slightly  from 
the  ancient  line,  the  coarse  of  which, 
farther  to  the  1.,  is  marked  by  a  large 
brick  tomb,  called  the  Sedtaccia,  or  Za 
Sedia  del  Diavoh,  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  seat  as  seen  from  the  road,  the  wall  on 
that  side  being  broken  down.     The 
Ponte  N.  (Pons  Nomentanus)  was  built 
by  Narses  after  the  destruction  of  a 
more  ancient  one  by  Totila :  the  upper 
part  and  its  tower  are  of  the  8th  cent., 
the  more  recent  defences  were  added 
in    the  15th  by  Nicholas  V,     Soon 
after  crossing  the  river  we  pass  on 
each  side  of  the  road  two  large  ruined 
tombs,  from  which  an  ascent  carries 
the  road  over  a  low  hill,  the  cele- 
brated Mons  SaceTj  where  the  Roman 
Plebeians     retired,    b.c.  494,    under 
Menenius    Agrippa,  to    assert    their 
liberties.     It    is    supposed   that    this 
gathering  took  place  upon  the  rising 
ground  overlooking  the  Anio  to  the  rt., 
where  a  temple  to  Jupiter  was  erected 
to  commemorate  it.    1  m.  farther  are 
the  castellated  farm-buildings  and  villa 
of  Casal  dei  Pazzi,  before  reaching 
which  a  road  branches  off  to  the  1. 
leading  to  the  fitrms  of  le  Vigna  Nuove 
(1  m.),  of  the  Ccaale  delle  Belle  Donne 
(4  m.),  and  the  valley  of  the  Allia,  a  very 
agreeable  drive  of  4  m.  over  the  Cam- 
pagna.  Beyond  Casal  de'  Pazzi  the  road 
skirts    the    valley  of   the    CecchiDa, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  beyond 
passes  a  ruined  brick  tomb  called  la 
Spunta  Fietra,  an  elegant  little  edifice 
in  the  style  of  that  of  the  Divus  Redi- 
culusy  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower 
chamber,  with   traces  of  ornamental 
stucco-work    in   the   former.     Some 
fragments  of  the   ancient   pavement 
are  seen  near  here  on  the  side  of  the 
modem  road.    Near  the  6th  m.,  and 
on  our  ].,  are  the  farm-buildings  of 
Coazzo  and  Pietra  AitreOf  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of,  and  close  to,  the  road, 


the  Oratory  and  Catacombs  of  St. 
Alexander.  In  speaking  of  the  cata- 
combs in  the  more  immediate  vicinity 
of  Rome,  we  have  alluded  to  the  dis- 
covery made  here,  in  1853,  of  an  early 
Christian  ch. ;  it  was  well  known  from 
the  History  of  the  Martyrs,  that  Pope 
Alexander  I.,  who  suffered  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  a.d.  117,  had  been  buried 
in  this  catacomb,  with  the  Presbyter 
Eventius  and  the  Deacon  Theodulus,  in 
a  cemetery  upon  the  estate  of  a  Roman 
lady  named  Severina,  recently  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  On  the  site, 
indeed  in  the  Catacomb  itself  was 
erected  in  the  2nd  cent,  an  Oratory  to 
St.  Alexander,  but  after  the  Peace  of 
the  Church,  when  larger  space  was 
required,  ihe  oratory,  originally  under- 
ground, was  laid  open,  and  a  ch.  built 
over,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  re- 
cently disinterred,  and  into  which  the 
bodies  of  the  martyr  pope  and  his 
companions  had  been  removed.  This 
ch.,  now  below  the  general  level  of 
the  Campagna,  consists  of  4  por- 
tions :  descending  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
we  arrive  in  a  kind  of  vestibulef  out 
of  which  opens  on  the  rt.  the  prin- 
cipal oratory,  the  floor  of  which  is 
payed  with  fragments  of  marble,  with 
some  early  sepulchral  inscriptions ;  in 
the  centre  stands  the  altar,  the  table  con- 
sisting of  a  slab  of  porphyry,  supported 
by  4  rude  Corinthian  pillars ;  beneath 
is  a  sarcophagus  composed  of  slabs, 
in  which  lay  the  body  of  St.  Alexander, 
enclosed  within  a  marble  screen,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  words  **  et 

ALEXANDRO    DELICATE8    VOT    POSVIT." 

The  name  that  preceded  the  first  word 
was  probably  that  of  £ventius.  Behind 
this  altar  is  a  kind  of  apse  containing  a 
rude  bishop's  seat,  for  we  hre  told  that 
this  ch.  was  served  by  an  Episcopus 
by  the  inscription  also  on  the  screen 
round  the  altar,  dedicante  aefis, 
VRS.  (Ursino),  and  by  another,  to  an 
Episcopus  Diodatus,  in  the  Oratory  of 
S.  Theodulus.  Opening  out  of  the 
church  on  the  1.  is  a  chamber  paved  in 
marble,  which  is  called,  without  any 
authority,  the  Oratory  of  S,  Theodulus, 
near  which  a  door  leads  into  the  cata- 
combs or  cemeterf  of  S.  Alexander, 
which  resemble  those  we  have  seen 
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abont  Borne:  the  graves,  however,  have 
been  less  disturbed,  some  with  their 
inscripUons  remaining  being  still  closed. 
One  has  been  opened,  and  all  the 
objects  found  in  it  placed  within  a 
grating;  on  another  is  an  inscription 
in  large  letters  on  the  tiles  which  close 
it ;  and  on  a  third,  one  of  those  glass 
cups  so  frequently  seen  in  the  collec- 
tions of  early  Christian  objects.  The 
most  important,  however,  of  all  the 
inscriptions  in  this  catacomb  marks  the 
grave  of  a  certain  Sophia ;  another  is 
a  singular  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  but  written  entirely  in  Greek 
letters.  These  catacombs  are  of  con* 
siderable  extent,  and  as  yet  have  been 
but  partially  examined.  Returning  to 
the  vestibuief  which  contains  the  remains 
of  a  marble  vase  found  in  the  vicinity, 
but  without  authority  called  a  baptis- 
mfd  font,  and  2  Corinthian  columns  in 
granite,  we  enter  on  the  1.  a  second 
ch.  with  a  semicircular  apscy  payed 
with  sepulchral  inscriptions :  this  build- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  been  destined 
for  catechumens  or  females.  The 
foundations  of  a  large  ch.  were  laid  in 
1857  by  Pius  IX.,  and  considerable 
progress  in  its  erection  made.  It  will 
enclose  as  a  crypt  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
terranean churches,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  annex  to  it  a  confraternity  of  Trap- 
pists,  wiUi  an  Agricultural  establish- 
ment under  their  guidance,  an  idea 
which  now  appears  to  be  abandoned. 
[To  visit  the  catacombs  of  S.  Alessandro 
a  permi88%on  i»  necessary^  which  can  be 
obtained  without  difficulty  at  the  office 
of  the  Cardinal  Vicar.] 

Beyond  S.  Alessandro  we  follow  the 
line  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  portions  of 
the  ancient  pavement  of  which  are 
here  and  th^re  seen  for  the  next  2  m., 
until  we  reach  the  Casale  di  Capo 
Bianco.  Here  the  road  bifurcates,  Uie 
branch  on  the  rt.  leading  to  Palombara, 
the  other  to  Mentana.  Following  the 
latter,  we  pass  over  for  more  than  i  m. 
an  ancient  pavement,  perhaps  the  best 
preserved  specimen  of  a  Boman  road 
near  the  capital,  before  reaching  the 
farm-buildings  of  le  Case  Nuove,  From 
here  commence  a  series  of  ascents 
and  descents,  following  the  top  of  the 
lidge  that  separates  the  waters  flow- 


ing into  the  Allia  on  the  L,  and  to 
the  Anio  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
road  being  generally  bad.  About  11m. 
from  Bome  we  leave  on  the  1.  the 
Torre  Lupara^  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
medijBval  defences  of  this  description, 
consistinff  of  a  base  of  black  lava,  the 
centre  of  red  and  yellow  brick,  and 
the  upper  portion  similar  to  the  base. 
A  short  way  farther  are  the  rains  of 
the  Casale  di  Monte  GentHe^  the  pro- 
bable site  of  Ficvlea.  Beyond  this  2 
ruined  tombs  mark  the  direction  of  the 
Via  Nomentana.  [The  geologist  will 
here  observe  that  the  volcanic  rocks  dis- 
appear, the  hills  around  being  composed 
of  marine  tertiary  marls  (pliocene), 
abounding  in  fossu  shells ;  upon  these 
strata  grow  the  picturesque  oak  woods, 
which  form  such  a  contrast  with  the 
bare  Campagna.]  From  this  part  of  the 
road  the  views  down  the  valleys  of  the 
Allia  and  the  T\ys90  di  Quarto^  towards 
the  Tiber,  are  very  beautifiil,  whilst 
those  towards  the  Monte  Grennaro  and 
the  Comiculan  hills  at  its  base  are 
extremely  grand.  The  highest  part  of 
the  road  (702  ft.)  is  attained  about 
}  m.  before  reaching  Mentana,  to  which 
a  well-managed  descent  leads. 


Mentana, 

the  andentNomentom,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  colonies  of  Alba  in  the  &ibine 
territory,  and  founded  by  Latinus  Syl- 
vius, contemporaneously  witii  Fidens, 
Gkibii,  and  Crnstumerium.  It  is  conse- 
quently the  only  one  of  these  celebrated 
sites  of  the  Prisci  Latini  which  still 
continues  to  be  inhabited,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  more  healthy  and  elevated 
position  (700  ft.).  Nomentum  was  a 
place  of  some  importance  during  the 
Roman  Empire :  its  territory  was  then, 
as  it  still  is,  celebrated  for  its  wines : 
Ovid,  Martial,  and  Seneca  had  villas  in 
the  neighbourhood :  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  as  early  as  a.d.  415:  daring 
the  middle  ages  we  find  it  designated 
as  Civitas  Nomentana.  As  Mentana,  it 
acquired  some  celebrity  f]*om  the  meet- 
ing between  Pope  Leo  III.  and  Charle- 
magne, when  the  latter  came  to  Bome 
in  A.D.  800  to  receive  the  Imperial 
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Crown ;  and  in  the  following  centy.  as 
the  birthplace  of  Crescentius,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy  in  the  10th  centy.,  and  who 
was  so  barbarously  put  to  death  by 
-Otho  II.  in  996  after  his  gallant  defence 
of  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  against  that 
tyrant.  After  Tarious  vicissitudes  Men- 
tana  passed  by  gift  of  their  kinsman 
Nicholas  III.  into  the  hands  of  the 
Orsinis,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
for  the  enormous  sum,  in  those  days,  of 
250,000  scudi  by  the  Ferettis:  it,  as 
well  as  its  territory,  now  belongs  to 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Borghese 
family.  The  modern  town  is  a  miserable 
place  .with  818  Inhab.,  consisting  of  one 
street,  the  continuation  of  the  high 
road,  and  of  the  baronial  castle,  sur- 
rounded by  an  agglomeration  of  hovels, 
a  sad  picture  of  misery  and  squalidity. 
The  Castle^  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,*  is 
founded  upon  massive  substructions 
towards  the  valley,  which  date  from  the 
1 3th  cent. ;  the  feudal  castle  itself  dates 
from  the  1 5th,  and  bears  the  arms  of  the 
Ferettis ;  there  is  a  ^od  pointed  gate 
in  white  marble  opening  into  the  upper 
court,  with  an  ancient  bas-relief  of  a 
horse  over  it ;  and  the  palace  contains  a 
large  baronial  hall,  but  has  been  much 
neglected.  In  the  street  near  the  ch. 
are  some  masses  of  marble,  used  as 
seats  by  the  inhabitants,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  fiEimilies  of  Herennius 
and  Brutius.  The  Via  Nomentana, 
heavy  after  rain  for  wheeled  vehi- 
cles, continues  in  a  northerly  direction, 
passing  by  the  ch.  of  la  Pieta  to  Grotta 
MarozzOf  3  m.,  the  probable  site  of  the 
ancient  Eretum;  from  where  it  con- 
tinned  until  it  joined  the  Via  Salaria, 
between  Correse  (Cures)  and  Nerola, 
Mentana  has  acquired  some  celebrity 
on  account  of  a  victory  by  the  combined 
Fapal  forei^  troops  and  their  French 
auxiliaries,  in  October  1867,  over  the 
insurgents  under  Garibaldi ;  the  action 
took  place  on  the  S.E.  of  the  village,  the 
centre  being  occupied  by  the  Vigna  San- 
tucci.  A  handsome  monument  has 
been  erected  on  this  spot  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  fell  on  that  occasion.' 
A  bridle-road  leads  from  Mentana 
to  near  the  Osteria  Nuova,  4  m.,  from 
which  excursions  can  be  most  easily 


made  to  Santangelo  in  Gapoccia  and 
Monticelli,  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Medullia  and  Gomiculum.  A 
fair  road  of  less  than  2  m.  in  dry  weather 
(the  soil  being  a  stiff  clayey  marl  covered 
with  volcanic  tufa)  connects  Mentana 
with 

Monte  Rotondo, 

a  town  of  modem  origin,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  province  of 
la  Sabina,  having  a  Pop.  of  3721  Inhab. 
The  territory  around  is  fertile,  planted 
chiefly  in  vines,  the  wine  made  from 
which  enjoys  a  high  reputation  at 
Rome.  P'rom  its  elevated  position  its 
climate  is  tolerably  healthy,  and  is  less 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria  than 
the  subjacent  district  along  the  Tiber. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  town  is 
its  baronial  castle,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  one  of  the  mediseval  strongholds 
of  the  Orsinis,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  the  Barberinis :  it  now  belongs,  with 
a  considerable  part  of  the^  surround- 
ing territory,  to  the  Prince  of  Piom- 
bino.  The  interior,  nearly  unfurnished, 
contains  a  fine  carved  ceiling,  and  some 
frescoes  and  decorations  of  the  time  of 
the  Barberinis  ;  its  principal  attraction, 
however,  is  the  high  tower  which  rises 
on  it,  from  which  the  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  N.  Gampagna, 
embracing  Rome  Itself,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Sabine  mountains,  encircling  the 
low  region  occupied  by  that  jpeople,  is 
extensive  and  magnificent  beyond  ex- 
ample. There  are  few  points  from  which 
the  topography  of  the  ancient  territory 
of  the  Sabines,  and  of  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Etruria  and  Latium,  can  be 
better  surveyed.  In  tlie  principal 
church,  la  Collegiata,  there  is  a  picture 
of  the  patron,  S.  Magdalene,  attributed 
to  C,  Maratta, 

From  Monte  Rotondo  a  good  road  of 
2  m.  descends  to  the  Via  Salara,  at 
the  Railway  Stat.,  1 J  m.  beyond  which 
is  Fonte  dv  Papa,  on  the  edge  of  fine 
meadows  extending  to  the  Tiber ;  and  1 
m.  farther  the  Osteria  di  Fomo  Nuovo, 
on  the  hill  above  which  is  the  Gasale 
pf  Sta.  Golomba;  3  m.  beyond  this 
the  Gasale  di  Marcigliana  stands  on  an 
eminence  on  thel. ;  and  1  m.  farther  still 
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the  bridge  of  Mdlpasao  over  the  Allia, 
close  to  irhere  that  stream  enters  the 
Tiber  ;'*'  the  farm-buildings  on  the  1.  are 
those  of  LeSette  Bagni;  a  slight  ascent 
follows  over  the  low  neck  of  land 
which  joins  Gastel  Giubileo,  the  citadel 
of  Fidens,  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
from  which  a  drive  of  2  m.  over  the 
plain  brings  us  to  the  Ponte  Salaro: 
the  rest  of  this  route  having  been 
previously  described.  The  traveller 
arriving  at  Bome  by  this  route  from 
Ancona  and  Foligno,  will  have  the 
first  view  of  St.  Peter's  and  of  the  W. 
part  of  the  capital  on  descending  into 
the  plain.  (See  also  Handbook  for  Central 
Italy,  Rte.  98.)  The  railway  from  An- 
cona  to  Rome  runs  parallel  to  the  Via 
Salara,  until  about  i  m.  before  reaching 
the  bridge,  where  it  deviates  to  the  1.  to 
cross  the  Anio  by  an  iron  bridge,  and 
to  follow  afterwards  the  1.  bank  of  that 
river,  to  near  the  Ponte  Nomentano. 

Veii, 

about  12  m.  from  Rome,  and  2  m. 
from  the  old  post  station  of  La  Storta, 
on  the  high-road  to  Florence,  via  Cassia. 
A  carriage  for  4  persons,  to  go  and 
return  in  the  same  day,  may  be  hired 
for  25  frs.  It  is  a  1}  hr.'s  drive.  No 
beds  can  be  obtained  at  any  place  nearer 
to  the  ruins  than  La  Storta,  so  that  the 
traveller  who  desires  to  explore  them 
in  detail  must  take  up  his  quarters 
there.  At  Isola  Famese  a  guide  will 
be  found  (his  services  are  quite  neces- 
sary), and  the  kev  of  the  Painted  Tomb 
must  be  obtained.  The  guide  can  pro- 
vide donkeys.  To  see  the  Mill,  the 
Ponte  Sodo,  the  ^te  of  the  Colum- 
barium, and  the* Painted  Tomb  will 
not  require  more  than  2  hrs.  The  Arx 
will  require  another  hour.  To  visit  all 
these,  and  make  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  city,  will  occupy  altogether  4  hrs. 
The  traveller  who  soes  to  Veil  in  a  car- 
riage must  proceed  a  short  mile  from 
La  Storta,  just  beyond  the  10th  modem 

*  Com.  P.  Bosa,  the' best  authority  on  the 
nlaasical  topography  of  the  enyirons  of  Borne, 
sapposes  that  the  Allia  is  rroresented  by  the 
stream  called  La  Scannabecchi,  11  m.  from  the 
tity,  and  that  the  site  of  the  victory  of  the  Gauls 
was  in  the  plain  that  extends  lh)m  below  Santa 
Cktlomba  to  La  Mardigliana. 


milestone  from  Rome,  whcire  he  i^ill  find 
a  road  on  the  right  leading  to  Isola 
Famese,  and  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  Those  who  proceed  on  horseback 
or  on  foot  will  turn  off  fr'om  the  high 
road  at  the  5th  m.  .'near  the  Tomb  of 
Vibius  Marianus,  a  sarcophagus  with 
griffins  on  it,  where  an  ancient  road 
branches  off  on  the  rt  hand,  which 
appears,  from  the  vestiges  of  pavement 
and  foundations  of  tombs  still  visible, 
to  be  the  Via  Veimtina.^  One  of  the 
latter,  near  the  farm-buildings  called 
Ospedaletto,  is  remarl^ble  for  its  sixe. 
After  crossing  the  torrent  called  th< 
Turia,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of 
another  tomb,  the  road  turns  to  the  L 
or  N.W.,  and  from  this  point  along 
the  table-land  between  the  -valleys  of 
the  Turia  and  of  the  Yalca  or  Cre- 
mera.  Ascending  the  valley  above 
the  junction  of  the  Cremera  with  the 
Fosso  de'  due  Fossi  (the  2  streams  which 
surround  the  site  of  Veii),  we  see  on 
the  height  on  the  L  the  Arco  di  Pino, 
an  arch  in  the  tufa,  by  which  the  reed 
in  ancient  times  is  supposed  to  have 
descended  to  the  river.  The  elevated 
ridge  on  the  side  of  this  valley  is  sup- 
posed by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  that  occiq»ied 
by  the  Roman  camp  during  the  sie^e. 

The  easiest  and  most  expeditions 
mode  of  seeing  the  different  object! 
about  Veii,  will  be,  starting  from  Isolst 
descend  to  the  ifo/tno,  follow  the  1.  bask 
of  the  torrent  as  far  as  P<mte  deff 
Isola,  crossing  which,  continue  along 
the  bank  of  Sie  Cremera,  having  the 
escarpment  which  supported  the  walls 
on  the  right,  and  the  Necropolis  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Visit  the 
piers  of  an  Etruscan  bridge,  the  F<mU 
Sodo,  and  the  Porta  Spezzeria ;  from  the 
latter  Campana's  painted  tomb  is  aboot 
J  m.  distant.  Tourists  having  time  at 
their  disposal  can  follow  the  Cremen 
in  its  downward  course  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Fosso  de'  Due  F^ssi ;  bot 
as  there  is  little  to  see,  except  Uie  fine 
scenery,  it  may  be  better,  aner  seeing 
the  gate  of  the  Coluwhariumf  inside  the 
Porta  Spezeria,  and  the  Bomanpavemad^ 
to  strike  across  the  table-land  to  the 
Piazza  d^Armi,  about  1^  m.  off:  from 
the  highest  part  of  this  path  there  it 
a  splendid  view  over  the  Campagna. 
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From  the  Piazssa  d'Armi  a  -walk  of 
less  than  an  hour  along  the  torrent, 
during  which  the  Arco  di  Pino  can  be 
seen,  will  bring  us  back  to  Isola :  the 
whole  of  this  tour  will  occupy  between 
3  and  4  hours.  In  the  interior  of  the 
plateau  of  Veil  there  is  little  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  scramble  through  its  brush- 
wood and  briers. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  site  of  Veii 
is  one  of  those  interesting  results  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  study  of 
Etruscan  antiquities,  which  has  made 
such  rapid  progress  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  recent  researches  among 
the  buried  cities  of  Etruria  have  done 
more  to  elucidate  the  early  history  of 
Italy  than  the  speculations  of  the  anti- 
quaries, or  the  uncertain  records  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
As  early  as  the  15th  century  the  Italian 
antiquaries  began  to  discuss  the  locality 
of  this  celebrated  city ;  and  from  that 
period  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  no  spot  has  been  more  the  sub- 
ject of  speculation  and  dispute.  Recent 
discoveries  have  added  Veii  to  the 
number  of  those  ancient  cities  whose 
existence  is  proved  to  be  no  fable,  and 
have  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
was  situated  between  the  two  streams 
above  mentioned,  below  the  rocky  citadel 
of  Isola  Famese.  Independentiy  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  ruins,  inscrip- 
tions bearing  the  names  of  well-known 
Etruscan  families  have  been  discovered. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the 
Tarquitii  celebrated  by  Virgil,  and 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  families 
which  embraced  the  cause  of  Rome 
during  the  siege :  they  gave  name  to 
the  Libri  Tarquitiani  used  by  the  am- 
spices,  and  consulted  as  late  as  the  4th 
century  by  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians.  Before 
we  proceed  to  examine  the  antiquities, 
we  may  remind  our  readers  of  the  de- 
scription of  Dionysius,  who  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  tiiird  war  in  which 
Bomulus  was  engaged  against  Veii,  that 
it  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  League,  distant 
from  Rome  100  stadia,  situated  on  a 
lofty  and  insulated  rock,  and  as  large 
as  Athens.  The  distance  of  100  stadia 
is  exactly  12J  m.  from  the  capital,  cal- 


culating &  stadia  to  the  Roman  mile; 
the  other  points  of  the  description  will 
be  adverted  to  hereafter.  We  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  facts  of  the  early  history 
of  Veii:  every  traveller  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  acquainted  with  the  long 
wars  it  sustained  against  Rome,  and  with 
its  celebrated  siege  and  capture  by  Ca- 
millus,  who  entered  the  citadel  by  means 
of  a  mine,  b.c.  393,  after  a  10  years' sie^e. 
On  the  ffldl  of  the  Etruscan  city  the  site 
was  lone  deserted  and  apparently  forgot- 
ten until  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  when 
an  Imperiid  municipium  arose  in  the 
centre  of  it,  far  within  the  circuit  of  the 
ancient  walls.  Propertius  tells  us  that 
the  Etruscan  area  was  converted  into 
pastures  in  his  day : — 

•"  Nunc  intra  mnros  paatoris  bnccina  lenti 
Gantat,  et  in  vestris  ossibus  arva  metiint." 

£leg,  4, 11. 

In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Florus  says, 
"Who  now  knows  the  site  of  Veii? 
What  ruins,  what  vestiges  of  it  are 
visible  ?  It  is  difficult  to  put  faith  in 
our  annals  when  they  would  make  us 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Veii;"  a 
remarkable  passage,  as  the  Roman  mu- 
nicipium was  then  flourishing  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Etruscan  walls 
which  we  shall  presently  notice.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  situation  of  the  ruins, 
so  near  the  high  road,  was  not  likely 
to  escape  the  attention  of  the  barons 
in  their  system  of  predatory  warfare. 
Certain  ecclesiastical  documents  inform 
us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century  a  castle  existed  on  the  isolated 
rock  which  is  now  considered  to  have 
formed  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city. 
It  derived  from  its  position  the  name  of 
Isola,  being  called  the  Isola  di  Ponte 
Veueno,  and  in  more  recent  times  the 
Isola  Famese.  This  tower  was  a  posi- 
tion of  some  strength,  as  the  hostages 
sent  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.  to  pope 
Paschal  II.  were  placed  in  it  for  security. 
In  the  14th  century  it  was  held  by  the 
Orsinis,  and  in  1485  was  captured  by 
Prospero  Colonna.  In  the  contests  of 
Alexander  VI.  with  the  Orsinis,  Isola 
was  besieged  by  Csesar  Borgia,  and  cap- 
tured  after  a  12  days'  siege,  when  the 
greater  portion  of  the  castle  was  de- 
stroyed. It  appears  at  a  later  period  to 
have  been  incorporated  w^h  the  duchies 
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of  Castro  and  Ronciglione,  and  to  have 
derived  from  their  possessors  the  name  of 
Famese.  In  the  1 7th  centy.  it  passed  to 
the  Government,  and  was  sold  in  1820 
to  the  duchess  of  Chablais,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  the  queen  of  Sardinia,  and 
from  her  to  the  late  empress  of  Brazil. 
Although  Nardini  and  Holstenius  had 
both  fixed  the  site  of  Yeii  at  Isola 
Famese,  Sir  William  Gell  was  the  first 
antiquary  who  produced  a  satisfactory 
plan  of  the  city.  He  examined  and 
traced  the  ancient  walls  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  circuit ;  and  was 
convinced  that  the  account  of  Diony- 
.sius,  describing  the  city  as  being  as 
large  as  Athens,  was  not  exaggerated. 
The  few  fragments  of  wall  thus  disco- 
vered, concealed  among  tufts  of  brush- 
wood and  by  accumulations  of  soil,  are 
composed  of  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
tufa,  some  of  which,  particularly  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides,  are  from 
9  to  1 1  feet  in  length.  Sir  W.  Gell  con- 
sidered that  the  table-land  at  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  ancient  city,  called 
by  the  peasants  the  Piazza  d'  Armif 
was  the  Etruscan  citadel,  and  that  Isola 
stood  outside  the  walls.  Mr.  Dennis 
considers,  from  the  sepulchral  caves 
and  niches,  "  most  of  them  apparently 
Etruscan,  which  are  hollowed  in  the 
rock  in  every  direction,  that  Isola  was 
nothing  more  than  part  of  the  Necro- 
polis of  Veii."  Nibby  thought  that  Isola 
was  too  commanding  and  too  important 
an  elevation  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
without  the  walls  by  a  people  so  warlike 
as  the  Etruscans,  and  consequently  re- 
garded it  as  the  ancient  Arx,  on  which 
stood  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Juno, 
into  which  the  mine  of  Camillus  pene- 
trated. He  considers  that  the  Piazza  d' 
Armi  may  have  been  a  second  Arx,  and 
that  the  modem  name  has  perhaps  pre- 
served a  record  of  the  fact  In  the  flanks 
of  Isola  are  numerous  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, but  no  trace  of  the  cuniculus  of 
Camillus  has  been  discovered.  The  site 
of  Veii,  as  we  have  stated  above,  lies 
between  two  streams.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Fosso  di  Formello,  the  ancient 
Cremera,  well  known  in  the  history  of 
the  wars  of  Veii  with  the  Fabii :  it 
rises  under  the  Monte  del  Sorbo,  to  the 
W.  of  Baccano,  and  encircles  the  site 


of  Veii  on  its  ^.  and  E.  sides.  The 
second  stream  rises  near  Torretta,  on 
the  1.  of  the  Via  Cassia,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  modern  road  near  the 
Osteria  del  Fosso,  12  m.  from  Rome : 
near  Veii  it  precipitates  itself  in  a  fine 
cascade  over  a  rock  80  feet  high,  and 
then  proceeds  along  a  deep  channel, 
separating  Isola  from  the  rest  of  Veii; 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity-  of  Isola 
it  receives  two  small  torrents,  called 
the  Storta  and  the  Pino,  and  is  thence 
called  the  Fosso  de'  due  Fossi :  it  joins 
the  Cremera  below  the  Piazza  d'  Armi. 
These  two  streams  very  clearly  define 
the  triangular  space  occupied  by  the 
Etruscan  city. 

The  ruins  are  undergoing  such  con- 
stant changes  that  no  description  can 
hold  good  even  from  year  to  year. 
Mr.  Dennis  says,  **  Every  time  I  visit 
Veii  I  am  struck  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  destmction.  Nibby  and  Gell  men- 
tion many  remains  which  are  no  longer 
visible.  The  site  has  less  to  show 
on  each  succeeding  ^ear.  Even  ma- 
sonry, such  as  the  pier  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Fosso  di  Formello,  that  from 
its  massiveuess  might  defy  the  pilfer- 
ing of  the  peasantry,  is  tom  to  pieces, 
and  the  blocks  removed  to  form  walls 
or  houses  elsewhere,  so  that,  ere  long, 
I  fear  it  will  be  said  of  Veii,  •  her 
very  ruins  have  perished.* " 

Beginning  with  the  road  from  Isola  to 
Formello,  we  descend  into  the  valley  of 
the  Molino,  or  Mill,  in  a  very  pictu- 
resque situation,  where  the  torrent  pre- 
cipitates itself  by  a  handsome  cascade 
over  a  vertical  precipice  of  volcanic 
tufa ;  there  was  a  gate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream  here.  Proceeding 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  we  soon 
reach  the  Ponte  dell'  Isola,  an  ancient 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  22  feet  in 
span :  the  gate,  which  opened  from  it,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  entrance  of 
the  road  from  the  Septem  Pagi,  and 
has  been  called  from  that  circumstance 
the  Porta  de^  Sette  Pagi,  through  which 
passed  the  road  from  Veii  to  Sutri.  Ke- 
tuming,  and  following  the  stream 
downwards,  opposite  Isola  is  a  gate 
which  appears  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  walls  which  united  the  town 
with    the    citadel    on    the    rock    of 
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Isola,     and    called    the    Porta    delV 
Arce,    £.  of  Isola  on  the  plain  below 
the  rock,  near  the  junction  of  the  Fosso 
del  Pino  with  that  of  Isola,  are  some 
mineral  springs,  and  another  gate  called 
the  Porta  Campana,     Beyond,  on  the 
S.E.,    and   in    the    ravine   separating 
the    plateau    of   Veil   from    its    Arx 
or  Piazza   d'Anni,  are  the  ruins   of 
a    gate  in   the   direction  of  Fidense, 
called  the  Porta  Fidenate,    Near  this  a 
carious  postern  and  a  flight  of  steps  of 
a  cemented  Etruscan  masonry,  called 
•*La    Scaletta,"    were   discovered    in 
1840,  by  Mr.  Dennis,  but  of  which  not 
a  trace  now  remains.  Descending  along 
the  base  of  the  Piazza  d'Armi,  and 
afterwards  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Cremera,  we  may  trace  the  ^tes  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  circuit  of  the 
city:  the  first  is  the  Porta  di  Pietra 
Pertusa,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pietra 
Pertusa,  a  remarkable  cutting  by  which 
the  road  from  Veii  joined  the  Fla- 
minian  Way.    On  the  road»  which  is 
supposed  to  have  opened  beyond  this 
gate,  is  a  large  tumulus,   called  La 
Vaccareccia,   with    a  crest   of  trees, 
forming  a  conspicuous  object  in   the 
Campagna.    It  was  excavated  by  the 
queen  of  Sardinia;   but  nothing  was 
discovered  to  confirm  GelPs  suggestion, 
that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Propertius  king 
of  Veii,  or  of  Morrius,  the  Veientine 
king  who  instituted  the  Salian  rites. 
Higher  up  the  stream  is  the  gate  called 
the  Porta  Spezieria  by  Canina:  some  of 
the  internal  fortifications  of  this  gate, 
forming  a  kind  of  piazza,  have  been 
preserved,  together  with  the  remains 
of    a    massive    bridge   composed    of 
quadrangular    blocks     of  tufa ;    two 
roads  led  out  of  it,  one  to  La  Pietra 
Pertusa,  the  other  to  Monte  Musino, 
a    remarkable    conical    volcanic    hill 
eastward  of  Baccano,  surrounded  by 
broad  artificial  terraces,   whose  sum- 
mit, clothed  with  fine  groves  of  oaks, 
and  commanding  a  noble  view,  is  still 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  circular 
building  supposed  to  be  the  Ara  Mutise, 
the  Temple  of  the  Etruscan  Venus. 
Inside  the  Poi*ta  Spezieria  are  some 
remains  of  an  Etruscan  Columbarium, 
in  the  form  of  pigeonholes  irregularly 
pierced  in  the  yerticftl  "W?ilU  of  the  tuf£^ 


rock ;  and  higher  up  a  well-preserved 
fragment'Of  a  Koman  road.  Between  this 
and  the  next  gate  Sir  W.  Gell  describes 
some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls, 
composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  tufa, 
many  of  which  were  10  ft.  long  and  5 
ft.  high,  but  they  no  longer  exist*  the 
walls  rested  on  a  triple  coarse  of  bricks 
each  about  a  yard  in  length,  a  pecu- 
liarity of  construction  which  has  not 
been  observed  in  any  other  Etruscan 
city.    The  next   gate  was  the  Porta 
Capenate,  beneath  which  is  the  Ponte 
Sodo,  a  bridge  excavated,  like  a  tunnel, 
in  the  tufa,  240  ft.  lone,  15  ft.  broad, 
^nd  20  ft.  high,  to  afford  a  passage  for 
the  river:  it  is  so  covered  with  treei 
and  brushwood  that  it  may  easily  be 
passed  without  notice,  although  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  dur- 
ing the  excursion.    This  gate  was  pro- 
bably the  principal  entrance  to  Veii 
from  the  N.,  and  that  by  which  the 
roads  from  Capena,  Falerii,  Nepetum, 
&c.,  entered  the  city.    The  hills  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  stream  here  formed  the 
principal   necropolis  of  the  Etruscan 
city.    The  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ponte  Sodo  were  explored  by 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  discovered  in 
them  some  beautiful  gold   ornaments. 
Beyond  this  is  the  Porta  del  CohmbariOf 
which    derives    its    name    from    the 
ruined  Columbarium  near  it.    Some  of 
the  polygonal  pavement  of  the    road 
which  led  from  this  gate  to  Formello 
may  still  be  traced,  with    its   kerb- 
stones   and    ruts    worn    by    ancient 
chariot-wheels ;  remains  of  the  pier  of 
the  bridge  are  also  visible  in  the  bed 
of  the  Formello.    Farther  on  are  some 
fragments  of  the  city  walls,  resting  on 
bricks  like   the   portion   already    de- 
scribed.   The  last    gate  is  the  Porta 
Sutrina,  a  short  distance  from  the  Ponte 
di  Formello,  a  bridge  of  Roman  brick- 
work built  upon  Etruscan  piers.    The 
ancient  road  which  entered  Veii  by  the 
gate  of  Fidense  passed  out  of  it  here, 
after  traversing  the  whole  length  of 
the  city,  and  fell  into  the  Via  Cassia 
near  the  1 2th  milestone  on  the  modem 
road  from  Rome,    ^he  gate  faces  Sutri, 
and  is  supposed  to   have    led  to  it. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  Ponte  dell' 
Ispldi  from  which  we  commenced  our 
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survey.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  we 
have  now  described  is  supposed  to  be 
about  6  m.  In  the  plain  on  the  N. 
side,  which  they  enclose,  are  several 
traces  of  a  Boman  road  and  some 
vestiges  of  tombs  and  a  columbarium 
marking  the  site  of  the  Boman  muni- 
cipium,  founded  by  the  emperors  on 
the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city.  It  was 
about  2  miles  in  circumference.  The 
columbarium  is  now  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  Boman  settlement: 
it  was  found  entire,  and  the  interior 
was  ornamented  with  stucco  and  paint- 
ings, but  all  of  these  are  now  destroyed, 
and  the  3  chambers  of  which  the  build- 
ing was  composed  are  in  a  state  of  ruin. 
Near  it  were  found  the  2  colossal  heads  of 
Tiberius  and  Augustus,  the  sitting  co- 
lossal statue  of  Tiberius  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  a  mutilated  statue  of 
Germanicus,  and  some  other  interesting 
fragments  of  the  imperial  period. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Formello,  half-way  up  the  slope  of  the 
mound  called  the  Poggio  Beale,  is  the 
very  interesting  Painted  Tomb,  disco- 
vered by  Marcnese  Campana  in  the 
winter  of  1842,  the  key  of  which  is  kept 
at  Isola  by  the  farmer,  who  will  re- 
quire a  fee  for  attending.  It  is  the 
onlv  tomb  which  is  now  open  at  Veil, 
and,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
which  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
any  Etruscan  city,  it  will  not  fail  to 
interest  the  traveller  and  antiquary, 
to  whom  the  discoverer  has  ren- 
dered an  important  service,  by  leav- 
ing it  with  Its  furniture  in  the  exact 
condition  in  which  it  was  when  opened. 
The  passage  cut  in  the  tufa  rock  leading 
to  the  tomb  was  guarded  by  2  crouch- 
ing lions,  and  the  entrance  itself  is  still 
similarly  guarded.  On  either  side  of 
this  passage  are  traces  of  two  small 
chambers,  which  probably  served  as 
places  of  sepulture  for  dependents. 
The  sepulchral  vault  consists  of  two 
low,  gloomy  chambers  excavated  in 
the  volcanic  rock,  with  a  door  formed 
of  converging  blocks  of  the  earliest 
polygonal  construction,  and  best  seen 
from  the  inside.  The  walls  of  the 
outer  one  are  covered  with  grotesque 
paintings  of  men,  boys,  horses,  leopards, 
cats,  win^d  sphinxes,  and  do^,  remark- 


able for  their  rude  execution,  strange 
colouring,  and  disproportionate  forms. 
These  paintings  are  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, and  are  remarkable  as  being 
much  ruder  and  less  Egyptian  in  their 
character  than  those  discovered  in  the 

Sunted  tombs  of  Tar^uinii  and  other 
truscan  sites.  On  either  side  of  the 
tomb  is  a  bench  of  rock,  on  each  of 
which,  when  it  was  opened,  lay  a  skele- 
ton, but  exposure  to  the  tar  soon  caused 
both  to  crumble  into  dust.  One  of 
these  had  been  a  warrior,  and  on  the 
rt.-hand  bench  are  still  preserved  por- 
tions of  the  breastplate,  the  spear-head, 
and  the  helmet,  perforated  by  the  wea- 
pon which  probably  deprived  the  war- 
rior of  life.  The  other  skeleton,  from 
the  absence  of  armour,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  a  female.  Micali 
remarks  that  the  style  and  decorations 
of  this  tomb  show  no  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian,  and  that  ''all  is  genuinely 
national,  and  characteristic  of  the  pn- 
mitive  Etruscan  school."  The  Ufge 
earthen  jars,  which  were  foimd  to  con- 
tain human  ashes,  are  in  the  earliest 
style  of  Etruscan  art.  The  inner  or 
smaller  chamber  has  two  beams  carved 
in  relief  on  the  ceiling,  with  a  low 
ledge  cut  in  the  rock  round  3  of  its  sides, 
on  which  stand  square  cinerary  urns  or 
chests,  that  contained  human  ashes, 
with  several  jars  and  vases.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  low  bronze  brazier  about  2  ft. 
in  diameter,  which  probably  served  for 
burning  perfumes.  On  the  wall  op- 
posite the  doorway  are  painted  6  small 
many-coloured  discs  or  paters,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  hitherto  inconclusive  discus- 
sion. Above  them  are  many  stumps  of 
nails  in  the  walls,  which  have  rusted 
away  with  all  trace  of  the  articles  which 
were  suspended  from  them.  It  is  a  peca- 
liarity  of  this  sepulchre  that,  unlike 
many  other  Etruscan  tombs,  it  has  no 
epitaph  or  inscription,  on  sarcophagus, 
urn,  cippus,  or  tile,  to  record  the  name 
of  the  persons  who  were  interred  in 
it. 

The  antiquarian  traveller  will  finds 
detailed  descriptionofVeii,  accompanied 
by  numerous  plans,  maps  and  views, 
in  Canina's  'TAntica  Citta  di  Yeii,' 
printed  at  Borne  in  1947f  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  queen  dowager  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  in  his  great  work  on  the  Etmria 
Maritima;  and  in  the  first  vol.  of  Mr. 
Dennis's  work  on  the  *  Cities  and  Ce- 
meteries of  Etmria.' 

The  modem  hamlet  of  Isola  is  in  a 
state   of  decay.     The   buildings   are 
chiefly  of  the  15th  century;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  population,  which  seldom 
exceeds  100  souls,  bears  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  prevalence  of  malaria.  The 
Church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to 
St.  Pancrazio,  was  built  in  the  1 5th  cent., 
after  the  siege  by  Caesar  Borgia ;  it  con- 
tains a  fresco  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  a  work  probably  of  that  period. 
The  tourist,  instead  of  returning  to 
Home  by  the  same  road,  can  descend  the 
valley  of  theCremera  to  where  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Tiber,  about  6  m.,  between 
the  6th  and  7th  m.  on  the  Via  Flaminia; 
the  valley  is  picturesque,  but  the  trip 
must  be  performed  on  foot  or  horseback : 
passing  by  the  Casale  di  S.  Giovanni 
on  the  1.,  where  there  are  some  Roman 
remains,  and  afterwards  the  Casale  della 
Yalchetta,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  one  of  the  supposed  sites  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Fabii ;  or  by  another,  but 
more  circuitous,  path  by  the  tumulus  of 
the  Vaccareccia,  and  la  Pietra  Fertusa, 
to  the  Via  Flaminia  beyond  the  Osteria, 
of  Prima  Porta,  wMch  is  about  8  m. 
from  Rome,  near  the  Roman  station  of 
8axa  Rubra,    Here  he  can  examine  the 
ruins  of  the  Villa  Veientina  of  Livia, 
afterwards  the  Villa  Caesarum  ad  Gal- 
Unas  Albas,  in  a  lovely  situation  on  the 
height  above  the  osteria,  where  some 
interesting  excavations  were  made  in 
1863,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
fine  statue  of  Augustus,  now  m  the 
Vatican,  and  of  some  curious  mural 
paintings  of  plants  and  birds  that  de- 
corated one  of  the  apartments  of  this 
favourite  villeggiatura  of  the  Roman 
empress.    The  drive  firom  P.  Porta  to 
Rome  is  agreeable,  the  road  crossing 
the   opening   into  the    plain    of  the 
Tiber,  of  the  valleys  of  the  Cremera 
or  la  Valchetta,  of  the  Crescenza,  and 
.    of  the  Aqua  Traversa,  and  passing  i  m. 
before  reaching  the  latter  the  Sepulchre 
of  the  Nasos. 

In  the  ravines  around  Veii  the  geo- 
Jojfist  mU  ind  i»atter  for  pbg^rv^tiop  j 


in  the  vicinity  of  Isola,  the  principal 
rock  is  a  volcanic  conglomerate,  con- 
taining huge  fragments  of  black  pumice 
reposing  on  strata  of  ashes  deposited 
underwater,  whereas  the  black  pumice 
breccia  is  amongst  the  most  recent  of 
the  subaerial  deposits  of  the  Campagna, 
contemporaneous  with  the  lava-cur- 
rents of  Sette  Vene,  Capo  di  Bove,  &c, 
&c. 


FiDENJE  AND  AnTEMN^S. 

The  traveller  who  desires  to  visit 
the  sites  of  these  ancient  cities  from 
Rome  will  have  the  choice  of  two  roads : 
the  one  which  follows  the  line  of  the 
Via  Salara  runs  direct  from  the  Porta 
Salara;  the  other  quits  Rome  by  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  and,  leaving  the 
road  to  Florence  at  the  Casino  di  Papa 
Qiulio,  takes  that  on  the  rt.  to  the  Acqua- 
cetosa,  from  which  a  path  across  the 
meadows,  of  less  than  a  mile,  leads  'to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  site  of  ancient 
Antemnffi,  the  **  Turrigerae  Antenmse  " 
of  the  ^neid,  one  of  the  8  cities  whose 
daughters  became  the  mothers  of  the 
Roman  race. 

**  It  seems  that  the  high  point  nearest 
the  road  was  the  citadel  of  Antem- 
nse;  and  the  descent  of  2  roads  now 
scarcely  perceptible,  pne  towards  Fide- 
nsd  and  the  bridge,  and  the  other  to- 
wards Rome,  marks  the  site  of  a  gate. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  knoll  of  the 
citadel  is  a  cave,  with  signs  of  artificial 
cutting  in  the  rock,  being  a  sepulchre 
under  the  walls.  There  was  evidently 
a  gate  also  in  the  hollow  which  runs 
from  the  platform  of  the  city  to  the 
junction  of  the  Aniene  and  the  Tiber, 
where  there  is  now  a  little  islet.  Pro- 
bably there  was  another  gate  towards 
the  meadows,  on  the  side  of  the  Acqua- 
cetosa,  and  another  opposite:  and 
from  these  2  gates,  which  tiie  nature  of 
the  soil  points  out,  one  road  must  have 
mn  up  a  valley  tending  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  original  Palatium  of  Rome  ; 
and  the  other  must  have  passed  by  a 
ferry  towards  Veii,  up  the  valley  near 
the  present  Tor  di  Quinto.  It  is  not 
uninteresting  to  observe  how  a  city, 
destroyed  ^t  a  peripd  previous  tP  what 
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is  now  called  that  of  authentic  history, 
should,  without  even  one  stone  remain- 
ing, preserve  indications  of  its  former 
existence.  From  the  height  of  An- 
temnsQ  is  a  fine  view  of  the  field  of 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Fidenates,  whence  TuUus  Hostilius 
despatched  M.  Horatius  to  destroy  the 
city  of  Alba  Longa.  The  isthmus 
where  the  2  roads  from  Palatium  and 
Veii  met  unites  with  the  city  a  higher 
eminence,  which  may  have  been  another 
citadel.  The  beauty  of  the  situation  is 
such  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  not 
have  been  selected  as  the  site  of  a  villa  in 
the  flourishing  times  of  Rome." — GelL 
A  steep  descent  by  the  modern  road, 
which  passes  near  the  E.  side  of  the 
hill  of  Antemnse,  brings  us  to  the  Ponte 
Salaro,  a  bridge  of  3  arches  crossing 
the  Anio,  the  piers  of  which,  built  of 
square  blocks  of  red  tufa,  may  be  of 
the  oldest  Roman  period,  subsequently 
cased  with  travertine  in  the  6th  centy. 
by  Narses,  who  rebuilt  it.  The  Ponte 
Sfdaro  was  partially  destroyed  during 
the  military  operations  before  Rome  in 
1849,  when  aJl  the  bridges  or  their  ap- 
proaches on  this  side  of  the  city  were 
blown  up  to  prevent  the  advances  of 
the  French  besieging  army,  and  more 
ruinously  in  Oct.  1867,  by  the  Pope's 
troops,  in  dread  of  the  Garibalaian 
inroad.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1874,  from 
the  designs  of  Glori.  Beyond  the  Ponte 
Salaro  we  pass  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
sepulchre  sarmounted  by  a  medieeval 
tower  on  the  1.,  from  which  the  road 
for  the  next  2  m.  runs  across  the  plain 
of  Prato  RotondOy  having  the  Tiber  at  a 
short  distance  on  the  1.,  and  the  low 
range  of  hills  that  extend  from  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Anio  to  Fidense.  It  was 
in  this  plain,  rich  in  meadows  and  pas- 
turage, that  many  bloody  encounters 
took  place  between  the  Romans  and 
Etruscans  daring  the  kingly  period, 
and  especially  the  memorable  one  with 
the  Fidenates  and  Veientes,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Mettus  Fufietius,  the  leader  of  the 
auxiliaries  from  Alba  Longa,  led  to 
the  destruction  of  that  town  by  Tullus 
Hostilius.  It  is  also  in  this  plain 
that  antiquaries  place  Hannibal's  en- 
campn^ent  before  Rpme  after  his  re- 


treat from  Capua.    2  m.  beyond  the 
bridge  the  road  runs  along  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  are  situated  the  Casale 
of  La  Serpentara,  and,  farther  on,  the 
Villa  Spada,  where  some  topographers 
place  the  Villa  of  Phaon,  where  Nero 
put  an  end  to  his  existence.     It  is 
more    likely,  however,    that    it  was 
about    half   way    between    the    Via 
Salara  and  Via  Nomentana,  the  whole 
of  which  space  was  occupied  by  the 
grounds  of  that  freedman  of  the  em- 
peror.   From  the  Villa  Spada  a  gradual 
ascent  of  about  a  mile  brings  us  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  road,  passing 
over  a  depression  on  the  hill  that  sepa- 
rates the  table-land  on  the  rt.,  upon 
which  the  city  of  Fidense  is  supposed 
to  have  stood,  from  that  of  its  Arx 
or  Citadel,  which  is  now  marked  by 
the  farm-buildings  of  Castel  Giubileo, 
on  a  precipitate  elevation,  overlooking 
from  about  half  a  mile  the  Tiber.    No 
ruins  are  visible,  either  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  or  of  its   citadel,  if 
we  except  the  artificial    excavations 
on  the    face  of  the  cliffs,    some  of 
which  were  evidently  made  for  sepul- 
chral purposes ;  indeed,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  should  remain,  Fi- 
dense having  been  destroyed  more  than 
four  centuries  before  our  era.      The 
modern  buildings  of  Castel  Giubileo 
date  from  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII. ; 
the  farms  around  belonged  until  lately 
to  the  Chapter  of  St.  Peter's. 

"  Making  the  circuit  of  Castel  Giu- 
bileo, you  are  led  round  till  you  meet 
the  road,  where  it  issues  from  the 
hollow  at  the  northern  angle  of  the 
city.  Besides  the  tombs  which  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  southern 
promontory  of  the  city,  there  is  a  cave, 
runninff  far  into  the  rock,  and  branch- 
ing on  into  several  chambers  and 
passages.  Fidense,  like  Veii,  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  by  a  mine;  and 
this  cave  might  be  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  spot,  being  subsequently  en- 
larged into  its  present  form,  had  not 
Livy  stated  that  the  ctmiculus  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Fidense,  where  the 
cli£fs  were  lofdest,  and  that  it  wai 
carried  into  the  Arx.  The  chief  necro- 
polis of  Fidenae  was  probably  on  the 
heights  to  the  ^.E.^  called  Foggio  dV 
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Sette  Bagni,  where  are  a  nomber  of 
caves;  and  here,  also,  are  traces  of 
quarries,  probably  those  of  the  soft 
rock  for  which  Fidense  was  famed  in 
ancient  times.  The  walls  of  FidensB 
have  utterly  disappeared ;  not  one 
stone  remains  on  another,  and  the 
broken  pottery  and  the  tombs  around 
are  the  sole  evidences  of  its  eidstence. 
Yet,  as  Nibby  observes,  *  few  ancient 
cities,  of  which  few  or  no  yestiges  re- 
main, have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  their  sites  so  well  determined  as 
Fidense/  Its  distance  of  40  stadia,  or 
5  m.,  from  Rome,  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius,  and  its  position  relative  to  Veii, 
to  the  Tiber,  and  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Anio  with  that  stream,  as  set  forth 
bj  Liyy,  leave  not  a  doubt  of  its  true 
site." — Dennis* 

An  excursion,  including  Antemnse, 
Fidense,  and  Veil,  may  be  made  in 
the  same  day,  by  a  good  walker, 
and  leaving  Rome  at  an  early  hour. 
Passing  through  the  Porta  Salara,  An- 
temnse can  be  reached  in  less  than  an 
hour;  a  couple  of  hours  will  suffice  to 
examine  Castel  Giubileo  and  the  site 
of  Fidense;  atlter  which,  crossing  the 
Tiber  in  a  boat,  which  may  be  some- 
times met  with  below  Castel  Giubileo, 
a  path  of  about  5  m.  will  bring  him 
from  the  Casale  delle  due  Case,  where 
the  valley  of  the  Cremera  opens  into 
the  plain,  and  near  to  where  that  stream 
empties  itself  into  the  Tiber,  along  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Cremera  to  Veii,  passing 
by  on  the  1.  and  upon  a  projecting  pro- 
montory the  Casale  della  Valchetta, 
and  on  the  rt.  that  of  S.  Giovanni 
where  there  are  some  Roman  ruins, 
and  which  may  be  the  spot  that  wit- 
nessed the  defeat  of  the  300  Fabii.  Or, 
instead  of  returning  by  Veii,  a  very 
agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  up 
the  valley  of  the  Sette  Ba^i,  which 
opens  on  the  rt.  half  a  mile  beyond 
Castel  Giubileo,  passing  by  Redi- 
cioUi,  Bafalotta,  and  the  Casale  di 
Bella  Donna:  from  the  latter  a  good 
road  of  4  m.,  by  Le  Vigne  Nuove,  and  the 
3fona  Sacer,  celebrated  in  Roman  his- 

•  Sig.  Rosa  places  the  Arx  of  Fidenn  at  the 
E.  extremity  of  the  plateau,  on  the  rt  of  the 
road;  a  position  more  in  aooordance  with  the 
distance  from  Rome  than  Castel  Giubileo. 


tory  for  the  retreat  of  the  Plebeians 
in  A.U.C.  260,  will  bring  the  tourist  to 
the  Fonte  Nomentano,  and  from  thence  in 
I  hr.  to  Rome  by  the  Porta  Pia. 


Prima  Porta,  by  the  Via  Flaminia, 
THE  Villa  OF  Livia,  and  to  Fiano, 
BT  THE  Via  Tibebina. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  easiest  made 
excursions  from  Rome,  and  a  very 
agreeable  drive*  the  road  being  excel- 
lent. The  country  through  which  it 
passes  has  been  described  in  the  Hand- 
book for  Central  Italy  (Rte.  98). 

On  leaving  the  city  by  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  we  follow  a  long  >uburb,  and 
between  high  walls,  for  nearly  2  m., 
as  far  as  the  Ponte  MoUe.  Of  the 
villas  that  line  the  road,  the  only 
ones  that  merit  notice  axe  the  Villa 
Pouiatowsky,  on  the  rt.,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Moore  Esmeade,  and  the 
Villa  Massani,  on  the  1.,  now  turned 
into  a  Roman  Tattersall.  }  m.  from 
the  gate  a  road  on  the  rt.'  leads  to  the 
Villa  of  Papa  Giulio,  built  by  Vignola, 
and  from  there  to  the  mineral  spring  of 
Acquacetosa,  to  which  there  is  another 
carriage  road  farther  on  to  the  rt. 

The  Ponte  Molle,  which  crosses  the 
Tiber  2  m.  from  the  city,  was  first 
erected  (b.c.  108)  by  the  Censor  Mar- 
cus ^milius  Scaurus,  and  is  memorable 
in  history.  It  was  on  it  that  the  en- 
voys of  the  AUobroges,  implicated  in 
the  Catiline  conspiracy,  were  arrested 
by  order  of  Cicero  (b.c.  63),  and  it 
was  from  its  parapets  that  the  body  of 
Maxentius  was  hurled  into  the  river, 
with  his  spoils,*  after  his  defeat  by 
Constantine  5  m.  higher  up  on  the  Via 
Flaminia.  The  present  bridge  was 
nearly  rebuilt  by  Pius  VII. ;  its  foun- 
dations, however,  are  ancient.  A  tower 
formerly  stood  at  its  N.  extremity  to 
defend  the  passage,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  kind  of  triumphal 

*  The  story  of  the  7-branched  candelabrum 
having  been  thrown  into  the  Tiber  after  the 
defeat  of  Maxentius  is  a  mere  legend,  founded 
on  no  written  authority;  indeed  Prooopius  states 
positively  that  the  treasures  from  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  were  carried  from  Rome  to  dax» 
thage  by  Qenseric  in  aj>.  455. 
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arch.  At  each  end  of  the  parapets  are 
colossal  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  St. 
John  Nepomncene,  of  the  Saviour  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  Mocchi. 
In  recent  times  tiie  Ponte  MoUe  has 
been  the  scene  of  military  operations, 
— the  last  on  the  14th  May,  1849, 
when  the  French  invading  army  under 
General  Oudinot,  attempted  to  carry  it, 
but  failed,  the  insurgents  who  held 
Bome  having  blown  up  its  northern 
arch. 

After  crossing  the  Tiber,  the  mili- 
tary exercising  ground  is  on  the  1.,  the 
modem  Campus  Martius  of  Rome,  and 
on  the  rt.  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via 
Flaminia,  marked  by  a  ruined  sepul- 
chre,— it  ran  close  to  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river ;  and  fartlier  on  the  Osteria 
del  Ponte,  where  the  high  road  to 
Florence  and  Ancona  (the  Via  Cassia), 
and  the  modern  one  to  Rignano  (the 
Via  Flaminia  Nova),  separate.  Fol- 
lowing the  latter  over  a  gentle  rising 
ground  for  1}  m.,  we  pass  on  the  rt. 
the  mediaeval  Tor  di  Quinto,  which 
derives  its  name  from  being  near  the 
5th  m.,  reckoning  from  the  Capitol; 
and  a  short  way  beyond  we  cross  the 
openings  into  the  plain  of  the  Tiber, 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Acqua  Traversa 
or  Crescenza  and  Inviolatella,  up 
which  there  are  good  rides  to  the 
Via  Cassia  and  Veil  (p.  513).  Soon 
after  the  plain  is  bordered  on  the  W. 
by  a  ridge  of  hills,  with  precipitate 
escarpments,  composed  of  volcanic  con- 
glomerate, which  extends  all  the  rest 
of  our  way  to  Prima  Porta.  Between 
the  5th  and  6th  m.,  an  artificial  cavern 
may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
which  once  served  as  a  sepulchre,  in 
which  were  found  numerous  inscrip- 
tions relative  to  the  Nasos,  the  family 
of  Ovid.  All  traces  of  the  paint- 
ings upon  its  walls  which  existed 
in  the  17th  ceuty.  have  disappeared, 
and  the  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
persed. The  excavation,  which  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  Etruscan  character, 
offers  now  little  interest.  From  here 
on  the  rt  of  the  road  extends  a  meadow 
plain  to  the  Tiber,  in  which  are  seve- 
ral ruined  sepulchres  that  mark  the 
line  of  the  Via  Flaminia.  It  was  on 
this  flat  that  took  place  the  battle  be- 


tween Constantino  and  Maxentios 
(a.d.  312),  already  referred  to,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  and 
his  flight  towards  Rome,  a  victory  so 
important  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
Before  reaching  Prima  Porta  the  road 
crosses  the  Cremera  torrent,  descending 
from  Veil,  and  soon  after  that  of  Prima 
Porta  fi*om  Scrofano.  Here  the  Via 
Tiberina  to  Procojo  and  Fiano  branches 
off  on  the  rt.,  and  a  slight  ascent  brings 
us  to 

Prima  Porta,  the  stat.  of  ad  8axa 
Rvbray  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  names 
derived  from  its  being  situated  in  a 
defile  through  the  hills  that  enclose 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  this  side, 
and  from  the  red  volcanic  tafa  of 
which  they  are  formed.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  the  first  halting-place  oat 
of  Rome,  and  9  m.  distant  f^om  the 
Milliarium  Aureum  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol.  On  the  heights  above  the 
Osteria  on  the  rt.  stood  the  Villa 
Veientina  of  Livia,  in  later  times 
known  as  the  Villa  Ccesarum  ad  Gal- 
liruis  Albas,  having  descended  to  the 
successors  of  Augustus.  Although  no 
doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  site  of  an 
edifice  so  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors,  it  is  extraordinary  that  ex- 
cavations on  it  were  not  attempted 
until  1863,  when  amongst  the  first 
discoveries  was  the  fine  statue  of  Au- 
gustus, now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Vatican.  Subsequent  researches  led 
to  the  opening  of  a  suite  of  cham- 
bers, richly  decorated,  which  probably 
formed  the  lower  floor  of  the  imperiid 
villa,  one  of  which  was  covered  with 
paintings  in  excellent  preservation, 
representing  a  garden,  in  which  the 
plants,  flowers,  and  birds  are  dengned 
with  great  accuracy.  Amongst  the 
latter  a  number  of  white  pigeons  of 
the  same  race  as  seen  living  at  the  pre- 
sent day  about  Rome. 

The  history  of  this  villa,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  circumstance  Anom  which 
it  derived  its  name,  ad  Oallinas  Albas, 
is  curious.  Founded  by  Livia  on  one 
of  her  paternal  estates,  it  was  at  first 
designated  as  her  Villa  Yeientinay 
from  being  in  the  territory  of  VeiL 
At  a  later  period  it  was  called  the 
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Villa  Csesaram  ad  Gallinas  Albas,  ftom 
a  legend  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius, 
Suetonius,*  Pliny )t  &c.,  that  an]  eagle 
flying  over  it  let  fall  a  white  fowl 
(gallina  alba),  which,  lighting  on  the 
lap  of  Livia,  holding  a  laurel-branch 
in  its  beak,  was  the  progenitrix  of 
the  race  of  birds  for  which  it  became 
so  celebrated,  as  the  laurel-berries  did 
of  the  plantations  from  which  the  im- 
perial triumphators  were  tjrowned.  In 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Nero,  Sue- 
tonius states  that,  on  the  approaching 
extinction  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ju- 
lian line,  the  white  fowls  began  to  pine 
away,  and  the  laurels  to  wither,  the 
race  of  both  disappearing  with  the  last 
of  the  imperial  line  of  the  descendants 
of  Augustus.  The  villa  occupied  the 
table-land  above  the  Osteria  of  Prima 
Porta,  which  is  of  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent, but  in  a  lovely  position,  command- 
ing a  magnificent  panorama  up  and 
down  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  over  a 
great  extent  of  the  territories  of  Yeii 
and  Fidenffi,  with  the  Sabina  and  its  lofty 
Apennines  beyond,  and  of  the  Albsua 
and  Yolscian  mountains  to  the  south. 

From  Prima  Porta  the  Via  Tiberina 
runs  parallel  to  the  river,  but  along 
the  base  of  the  hills,  at  some  distance 
from  the  Tiber,  as  &r  as  Fiano,  a  poor 
village  which  gives  a  ducal  title  to  the 
head  of  the  Papal  fleimily  of  Ottobuoni. 
Before  reaching  Fiano,  the  tourist  in- 
terested in  agricultural  pursuits  can 
visit  some  of  the  large  breeding-farms 
for  horses  and  homed  cattle — on  the 
1.  the  two  Procoios,  the  property  of 
Prince  Chigi ;  and  Riano,  belonging  to 
Prince  dl  Piombino,  once  celebrated 
for  its  pure  Roman  breed  of  horses. 
Fiano,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Flaoinia,  has  a  large  dilapi- 
dated mansion  belonging  to  its  feudal 
lord.  From  Fiano  there  is  an  excel- 
lent carriage-road  which  follows  the  rt 

*  '^Idvie  ollm,  i>08t  Angostl  staUm  nnptias. 
VelentamuD  snum  revlBens  pretervolans  Aqulla 
gaUinam  albom  ramulom  lauri  rostro  tenentem, 
Itaatn^uerat  demisit  In  gremiuioi  .  .  .  tanta 
pullorom  Boboles  provenit  at  bodie  quoque  ea 
villa  ad  QalllDas  vocatur."  — Sueton.  in  Yit 
Galbffi. 

f  In  villa  GaBsamm  fluvio  Tiber!  impoBita. 
Jnxta  nonam  lapidem  FlaminiA  Via,  qua  ob  id 
(the  same  fact  as  mentioned  by  Suetonius)  voca- 
tw  ad  OaUlnos.— Lib.  zv^  40. 


bank  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  Ponte 
Felice,  passing  by  Nazzano  and  Pon* 
zano,  at  the  E.  base  of  Sorate, 


Bbacciano  and  its  Laks. 

26  m.  from  Rome.  A  very  agreeable 
excursion  may  be  made  to  Bracciano 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Although  less 
often  visited  than  many  other  places 
in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  it  will  well 
repay  the  journey.  It  may  be  made 
in  3  hours  with  a  carriage  and  pair. 
Bracciano,  including  Vicarello,  may  be 
visited  in  the  same  day.  A  public 
conveyance  leaves  Home  daily,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  .5  hrs.  There 
is  a  very  tidy  Inn  at  Bracciano,  the 
Osteria  Piva,  kept  by  an  obliging  land- 
lady, where  the  ^not ,  over-fasti(Uous 
tourist  will  find  fair  quarters,  and 
where  the  artist  may  spend  economic- 
ally several  days  in  the  midst  of  scenery 
of  a  very  picturesque  character. 

Leaving  Rome,  we  follow  the  high 
road  to  Florence  as  fisir  as  La  Storta, 
a    short    distance   beyond  which  we 
turn  off  to  the  1.  to  follow  the  Via 
Claudia,    which    led    from    the    Via 
Cassia    to   Cosa.    After  leaving    La 
Storta,  the  road, which  continues  good, 
passes   for   the  next    5    m.  through 
an    uninteresting    country   consisting 
of  large    pasturage  farms.      At   the 
14th  m.    from  !£>me    the  Aquasona 
stream,  descending  from  the  hills  of 
Cesano,  is  crossed,  and   a  mile  far- 
ther on  we  reach  the  Osteria  Nuova, 
very  nearly  on  the  site  of  Careise,  a 
Roman  station  of  the  Antonine  Itine- 
rary.  Near  here  a  road  branches  off  on 
the  1.  to  the  large  dairy-farms  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Celsano  and  Casal  di  Galera. 
Soon  after  passing  the  Osteria  Nuova, 
the  Arrone,  the  outlet  of  tiie  lake  of 
Bracciano,  is  crossed,  near  to  where 
it  falls  by  a  cascade  over  a  lava  cur- 
rent, into  the  picturesque  valley  below. 
From  this  place  a  path  of  about  a  mile 
leads  to  the  [deserted  village  of  Galera, 
and  which  will  be  well  worth  a  visit.. 
The  ravine  through  which  the  Arrone 
runs  is    beautiful,   enclosed    between 
precipices  of  tufa  and  basaltic  lava,  on 
one  of  which  is  perched  the  mediaeval 
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town.  Althougli  it  is  very  probable  that 
there  was  an  Etruscan  or  Roman  town 
there,  no  traces  of  ancient  i^mains 
have  hi^erto  been  discovered.  The 
modern  Galera  has  existed  from  the 
11th  centy.,  and  its  counts  in  the  12th 
and  1 3th  exercised  considerable  influence 
in  this  part  of  La  Campagna  as  lords 
of  the  district  situated  between  the 
lake  of  Bracciano,  the  range  of  hills  of 
Baccano,  and  the  Via  Claudia.  In  1226 
Galera  became  possessed  by  the  Orsini 
family,  who  held  it  until  1670 ;  it  now 
belongs,  with  a  part  of  the  neighbour- 
ing valley,  to  the  College  of  the  Hun- 
garian Jesuits  at  Rome.  The  town 
has  for  half  a  century  been  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  malaria,  and 
presents  a  strange  aspect  of  deso- 
lation  in  its  unroofed  and  abandoned 
churches  and  houses  go  lately  inhabited, 
overgrown  with  a  rank  vegetation  and 
tenanted  only  by  reptiles.  The  rock  on 
which  it  stands  is  a  fine  mass  of  black 
lava,  rising  through  the  volcanic  tufa, 
surrounded  on  3  of  its  nearly  vertical 
sides  by  the  deep  ravine  at  the  bottom 
of  which  runs  the  Arrone.  The  town  is 
entered  by  a  double  gate  towards  the 
N.,  over  which  are  the  Orsini  arms ; 
many  of  the  houses  and  2  steeples  of 
churches  are  still  erect,  forming  pic- 
turesque objects  of  abandonment  and 
desolation.  The  older  walls  of  the  11th 
centy.  may  be  seen  at  the  N.W.  angle 
of  the  town :  on  these  rises  the  castle 
of  the  Orsinis,  a  fine  brick  edifice. 
The  position  is  exceedingly  romantic, 
and  its  complete  solitude  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  examples  of  the 
influence  of  malaria  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  The  valley  of  the 
Arrone,  which  extends  from  Galera  to 
below  Castel  di  Guido,  on  the  road 
from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia,  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque  in  its  upper  por- 
tion :  watered  by  the  perennial  stream 
flowing  from  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  it  is 
fertile,  and  contains  numerous  large 
meadows  and  pasturage-fisirms,  upon 
which  great  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  reared,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  butter  produced  for  the  Roman  mar- 
ket. The  bottom  of  the  valley  consists 
of  rich  meadows,  the  hills  on  the  sides 
of  grazing  land,  over  which  rise  woods 


of  ilex,  the  cork,  and  ordinary  oaks. 
The  farms  of  Santa  Maria  in  Celsano 
and  of  Casal  di  Galera,  belonging  to 
the  Marchese  di  Rocca  Giovane,  and 
lower  down  of  Testa  di  Lepra,  the  pro- 
perty of  Prince  Doria,  would  well  repay 
a  visit  for  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna; but  in  this  beautiful  valley 
malaria  is  the  great  evil,  few  of  its  in- 
habitants being  able  to  remain  beyond 
the  end  of  June. 

Beyond  the  Arrone  a  carriage-road 
branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Angnil- 
lara,  by  which  Trevignano  may  also  be 
reached.  The  plain  of  the  Arrone  ex- 
tends in  this  direction  to  where  the  river 
issues  from  the  lake,  and  is  more  fertile 
than  the  surrounding  Campagna.  About 
3 m.  before reachingBracciano we entor 
on  a  portion  of  the  Roman  pavement  of 
the  Via  Claudia,  well  preserved  for 
more  than  a  mile ;  soon  afterwards  the 
town  and  its  castle  come  into  view, 
and  from  no  point,  perhaps,  is  the  latter 
seen  to  greater  advantage.  A  flat  marshy 
tract,  called  Lago  Morto,  from  the  small 
pestilential  pool  that  sometimes  exists 
m  it,  is  passed  on  the  1.  From  here  the 
lake  is  first  seen,  with  the  village  of 
Trevignano  on  its  opposite  shore,  backed 
by  the  conical  peak  of  Rocca  Romans. 
About  a  mile  before  reaching  Bracciano 
the  road  turns  to  the  rt.,  the  Via 
Claudia  continuing  in  a  straight  line 
by  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini  S.  of 
the  town. 

Bracciano  (Inns:  Albergo  Piva  and 
another)  contains  a  Pop.  of  2107  Inhab. 
From  its  elevation  and  distance  of 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  lake,  its  climate  is 
less  unhealthy  than  most  places  aromid ; 
it  enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity 
from  Its  iron-works,  where  biurs  are 
manufactured  from  cast  iron  brought 
chiefly  from  Tuscany,  fuel  being  abun- 
dant from  the  wooded  country  in  the 
vicinity,  as  well  as  good  water-power 
from  the  surrounding  hills  for  the 
mills.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  hill 
of  Bracciano,  and  overlooking  the  lake, 
is  the  baronial  Castle,  built  in  the  1 5th 
century  by  the  Orsinis;  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  ^od,  although  not' 
very  ancient  specimens  of  the  feudal 
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^sastlcs  of  Italy,  and  presents  a  noble 
and  imposing  aspect.    Its  gtouud  plan 
is  a   pentagon  of  unequal  sides,   the 
longest  being  towards  the  town,  having 
2  lofty  toweiB  connected  by  a  machi- 
colated  wall ;  3  other  towers  stand  on 
the  opposite  side  towards  the  lake :  the 
"windows  are  square  and  small,  the  walls 
built  of  blaok  lava,  taken,  it  is  said,  in 
part,  from  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Cas- 
sia.  On  the  N.  side  is  the  entrance  by  a 
doable  gate  and  covered  way,  partly 
excavatS  in  the  volcanic  breccia  of 
which  the  hill  is  formed,  and  flanked 
by  2  round  towers.    The  central  court 
is  an  irreguLeir  square,  surrounded  by  a 
portico  now  built  up,  the  pilasters  bear- 
ing the  shields  of  the  Orsinis ;  a  deco- 
rated outdoor  staircase,  with  some  re- 
mains of  frescoes,  leads  to  the  upper 
story  from  this  court    The  interior  of 
the  castle  offers  little  to  interest  the  vi- 
sitor.   In  the  great  hall  are  some  traces 
of  frescoes,  it  is  said  b;^  F.  Zucchero, 
forming  a  kind   of  frieze  of  family 
portraits;    beyond   this  are   2    large 
rooms,  with  roofs  decorated  in  the  worst 
style  of  the  17th  centy.;  followed  by 
2  small   apartments  with  fresco  and 
stucco   Arabesque   decorations.     The 
apartments  occupied  by  the  owner  are 
small,  but   tastefully  furnished  in   a 
style  suitable  to  the  character  of  the 
castle.      Other    suites    of  halls  have 
undergone  a  thorough  restoration.    No 
visitor  to  the  castle  should  omit  to 
ascend  to  the  summit,  from  which  the 
view  over  tiie  lake  and    surrounding 
country  is  interesting;    looking  S.W. 
and  beneath  is  the  town  of  Bracciano ; 
beyond  it  the  Capuchin  convent  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  ilexes ;  on  the  rt.  the 
valley  of  Manziana,  with  the  hill  of 
Monte  Virginio  crowned  by  a  convent 
behind  it ;  turning  towards  the  lake  a 
rich  plain,  covered  with  plantations  of 
olive-trees  and  vines,  extends  along  its 
shores,  above  which  rises  a  thick  forest 
reaching  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  that 
encircle  this  picturesque  basin;  in  front 
is  seen  the  mass  of  buildings  surround- 
ing the  baths  of  Vicarello,  and  £irther 
to  the  rt.    the   town    of  Trevignano 
upon   a  promontory  jutting  into   the 
lake;  behind  Trevigxiano  rises  a  re- 
markable group  of  nills;  the  pointed 


peak  in  the  centre  is  Monte  di  Rocca 
Romano  (2026  ft.  above  the  sea),  fa- 
miliar to  the  traveller  from  Florence  to 
Rome  as  seen  rising  behind  the  post- 
station   of   Monterosi.    To   the  rt.  of 
Trevignano  a  white  house  marks  the 
site  of  Polline,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
y  al  d'  Inferno ;  and  farther  Still  a  white 
line  near  the  lake  shows  the  course  of 
the  Pauline  aqueduct.  The  plain  throush 
which  the  Arrone  flows  from  the  lake 
intervenes  between  this  point  and  the 
high  promontory  on  ^hich  stands  the 
town  of  Anguillara;  the  flne  woods  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Bracciano  are  those 
of  Mondragone.  Beyond  Monte  di  Rocca 
Romana  may  be  discovered  the  peaks  of 
the  Ciminian  range,  Soriano,  and  the 
Monte  di  Vico,  farther  £.  the  ridge  of 
Soracte,  and  more  in  the  foreground, 
and  extending  towards  the  Tiber  and 
the  Sabine  Apennines,  the  low  volcanic 
group  surrounding  Baccano,  with  the 
pointed  hill  of  Monte  Mnsino,  the  Ara 
Mutiie,  at  its  eastern  extremity.  The  Or- 
sinis appear  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
property  prior  to  the  accession  of  Martin 
v., but  they  were  reinstated  in  their  pos- 
sessions by  that  pontiff  with  the  title  of 
counts.    In  the  contests  of  the  Colonnas 
with  Sixtus  lY.  and  Innocent  YIII. 
in  1485,  Bracciano  was  captured  and 
sacked  by  the  former.    The  castle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  about  this  time, 
and  Paul  IV.  in   1564  confirmed  the 
Orsinis  in  their  fief,  and  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  duchy.   They  retained  posses- 
sion of  it  until  the  close  of  the  last 
centunr,  when  they  sold  it  to  the  Ode- 
scalchi  family,  from  whom  it  passed 
into  the    possession    of   Don  Marino 
Torlonia,  but  after  some  years  was  re- 
purchased  by  the  Odescalchi.     The 
feudal  privileges  of  the  castle  were  not 
surrendered  to  the  Government  at  the 
French  invasion,  and  were  consequently 
in  force  until  1870.  It  would  be  difBcult 
to  find  in  an^  part  of  Europe  a  more  per- 
fect realization  of  baronial  times  than 
the  castle  of  Bracciano :  it  seems  made 
to  be  the  scene  of  some  story  of  romance, 
and  it  is  stated  tiiat  it  was  Hie  first 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  expressed  an 
anxiety  to  visit  on  his  arrival  ,'there. 
The  town  of  Bracciano  is  divided  into 
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2  portions,  the  Borgo  Vecchio  and  the 
Borgo  NuoYO :  the  former  includes  the 
castle  and  its  dependencies,  but,  although 
situated  high  above  the  Is^e,  it  shares 
with  the  lower  quarter  the  suspicion  of 
malaria. 

The  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
20  m.  in  circumference,  upwards  of  7  m. 
across,  and  its  surface  540  ft.  above  the 
sea,  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
great  volcanic  depression ;  it  is  the  Lacns 
Sabatinus  of  the  ancients,  and  derived 
its  name  from  an  Etruscan  city  of  &i- 
bate,  which  was  believed  by  the  Roman 
historians  to  have  been  submerged  under 
its  waters. 

A  road  of  7  m.  leads  firom  Bracciano 
to  the  village  of  Orioh,  containing 
a  villa  of  the  Altieri  fiimily  :  it  passes 
through  a  pretty  country  on  the 
skirts  of  the  great  forest  in  which 
the  Acqua  Paola  has  its  sources, 
llie  ch.  is  beautifully  placed  on  a 
hill  commanding  the  whole  of  the 
lake :  it  dates  from  the  Sth  or  9th 
century,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a 
Roman  villa  called  Pausilypou,  built 
by  Metia  the  wife  of  Titus  Metius  He- 
donius,  as  we  may  see  on  the  inscrip- 
tion preserved  under  the  portico.  The 
pavement  is  composed  of  ancient  frag- 
ments, among  which  is  one  with  the 
name  of  Germanicus.  A  good  road  re- 
cently constructed  leads  from  Bracciano 
to  the  baths  of  Vicarello  and  Trevi- 
gnano.  On  this  road  is  the  ch.  of  San 
Liberato,  distant  about  2  m.  from  Brac- 
ciano. 

Vtcarello  derives  its  name  probably 
from  Vicus  Aurelii:  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  ruins  of  a  villa,  ^probably  of 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and  for  its  mineral 
waters,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Aquse  Aurelise,  and  which  some  anti- 
quaries have  identified  with  the  Aquie 
ApoUinariffi  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 
These  waters  of  late  years  have  become 
more  frequented :  they  are  sulphureous, 
and  efficacious  in  cutaneous  and  rheu- 
matic affections;  their  temperature  is 
about  113°  Fahr.;  they  are  slightly 
acidulous,  and  contain  a  proportion  of 
salts  of  soda  and  lime.  Being  situated 
in  an  'insalubrious  region,  they  can 
only  be  resorted  to  in  May  and  June.  In 


1 737  these  baths  were  given  by  Clement 
XII.  to  the  College  of  German  Jesuits, 
the  present  owners,   who    have   done 
much  to  render  them  available.      Seve- 
ral very  interesting   antiquities   were 
discovered  here  in  clearing  out  the  an- 
cient reservoir,  which  are  noticed  in  our 
description  of  the  Kircherian  Museum, 
where  they  are  now  depodted,  <x>ii6ist- 
ing  chiefly  of  offerings  or  aiipce.      The 
most  interesting  of  these  objects  were  4 
silver  vases,  with  the  itineraries  from 
Cadiz  to  Riome  engraved  upon  them ; 
several  other  vases,  of  which  some  of 
gold  now  in  'the  library  at  the  Vatican ; 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  copper 
coins,  weighing  upwards  of  a  ton  of 
metal,  and  embracing  from  the  remotest 
Etruscan  period,  when  the  ^s  Rude 
was  the  only  coin,   to   the    time  of 
the  Cffisars.    We  may  add  that  under 
the  most  ancient  stratum  of  ^s  Bude, 
were  found    still    more  early  votive 
offerings  in  the  form  of  flint   imple- 
ments.   In  the  middle  ages  Vicarello 
was  a  fortified  village  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  S.  Gregorio  on  Uie  Cselian. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  ruined  in 
the  contests  of  the  Roman  barons  with 
Cola  di    Rienzo.    About    3  m.  fix>m 
Vicarello  is 

Trevignano^  a  picturesque  village  of 
618   Inhab.,  situated   on  a  projecting 
rock  of  lava,  and  crowned  by  the  ruins  of 
a  castle  of  the  13th  centy.    It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Trebonia- 
num,  of  which  some  remains  of  walls 
are  still  visible.    Trevignano  is  one  of 
the    feudal  possessions  of  the   Orsini 
family,  to  whom  it  gave  the  title  of 
count  in  the  14th  centy.    The  Orsinis 
were  besieged  here  in   the   15th   by 
the  Colonnas  and  by  Ctesar  Borgia,  who 
took  the  castle  and  sacked  the  town, 
from   which  it  never  afterwards  re- 
covered. From  Trevignano  a  road  leads 
through  the   deep   ravine   called  the 
Val  d^  Inferno  to  the  Ccaale  di  Pottme, 
on  the  ridge  which  separates  the  lake  of 
Bracciano  trom  the  smaller  craters  of 
Martignano  and  Stracciacappa,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  more  extensive  one 
of  Baccano.    There  is  also  a  very  &ir 
road  from  Trevignano  to  the  stat  of 
Sette  Vene,  10  m.  on  the  Via  Cassia. 
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About  5   miles  beyond  Polline  we 
cross  the   Arrone,  the    outlet  of  the 
lake  of  Bracciano;   beyond  which  is 
AnguiUara,  probably  a    corruption  of 
Angularia,  n>om  its  situation  on  a  lofty 
insulated  rock  above  the  S.£.  augle  of 
the  lake.     In  the  14th  centy.  it  gave 
its  name  to  the  lake,  and  conferred  a 
title  on  that  branch  of  the  Orsini  family 
which  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the 
history  of  the  period  as  the  counts  of 
Anguillara.     Their    baronial    castle, 
crowned  and  defended  by  towers  of  the 
15th  century,  still  retains  their  armorial 
bearings,  two  eels,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  successful  resistance  to  the  army 
of  the    duke    of  Calabria    in    1486, 
who  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  ch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Maria  Assunta, 
occupies  the  highest  point  of  the  rock,  and 
is  remarkable  only  for  the  fine  view  from 
it  over  the  lake.  The  Villa  Mondragone 
with  its  cypress  plantations  is  prettily 
situated,  and  adds  considerably  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  town.     Near 
it  and  in  various  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  vestiges  of  ancient  founda- 
tionsand  numerous  fragments  of  marbles 
and    inscriptions,    supposed   to   mark 
the  sites  or  Roman  villas.    The  most 
important    ruin    in    this    neighbour- 
hood was  discovered  at  the  deserted 
ch.  of  San  Stefano,  about  2  m.  S.  of 
Anguillara :  it  is  of  great  extent,  and 
is  considered  to  belong  to  a  villa  of 
the  1st  century  of  our  era.     Anguil- 
lara is  20  m.  from  Rome :  liie  road  is 
practicable  for  carriages,  and  falls  into 
the  Via  Claudia,  the  high  road  from 
Rome    to   Bracciano,   at   the  Osteria 
Nuova.    A  road  is  now  open  from  Brac- 
ciano to  Cometo,  passing  by  Rota,  La 
Tolfa,  &c.  (20  m.),  indifferent  for  car- 
riages as  &r  as  Manziana,  but  afterwards 
good  though  hilly.    At  the  latter  place 
the  mines   and  alum-works  may  be 
visited,  and-  will  prove  interesting  to 
the  geological  tourist.    From  La  Tolfa 
there  is  no  direct  road  to  Cometo — 
only  a  path  through  the  woods  scarcelv 
practicable  even  for  horses,  and  which 
must  not   be   undertaken  without  a 
guide:  the  journey  will   occupy   at 
least  4  hrs.    Following  this  path,  we 
descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Mig- 
noue,  which  it  crosses,  from  which, 


rising  through  a  hilly  country,  it  runs 
parallel  to  the  Etruscan  necropolis  of 
Tarquinii  before  entering  Cometo. 
The  only  way  of  reaching  Cometo 
from  La  Tolfa  in  a  carriage  will  be  by 
the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  which  falls 
into  the  high  road  from  that  port  to 
Cometo  near  the  former.  The  road 
from  Bracciano  to  Cervetri  by  Castel 
Giuliano  (10  m.)  is  barely  practicable 
for  the  carrettini  of  the  country;  it 
will  probably  be  now  improved,  as  by 
means  of  the  railway  to  Palo  it  would 
afford  the  quickest  mode  of  reaching 
Bracciano  from  Rome. 

Stigliomo,  On  the  way  from  Bracciano 
to  La  Tolfa,  about  half-way  between 
Manziana  and  Rota,  and  1  m.  on  the  1. 
of  the  road,  is  Stigliano,  a  place  now 
much  frequented  by  the  Romans  for 
its  mineral  waters  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  The  modem  name  is  derived 
from  Stygianum  VumSf  a  place  on  the 
Via  Claudia  which  had  reference  to 
its  hot  springs.  The  waters  are  very 
efficacious  in  emptive  diseases,  in 
nervous  and  scrofu.ous  affections, 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  &c.  There  are 
five  sources — two  for  bathing  and 
three  for  drinking.  The  temperature 
of  one,  the  Bagno  Grande,  varies  from 
95°  to  1040  Fahr.,  of  the  Bagnarello 
from  140°  to  158°  The  waters  contain 
sulphates,  carbonates,  and  muriates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  iron,  smaller 
proportions  of  salts  of  ammonia  and 
iodine,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Decent  lodging  accommodation,  with 
a  good  table-d'hdte,  can  be  obtained 
here  during  the  bathing  season;  and 
Br.  Fedeli,  an  eminent  medical  man 
from  the  capital,  attends  at  intervals. 
The  distance  from  Rome  is  33  m.,  from 
Bracciano  9,  and  a  public  conveyance 
starts  every  morning.  After  the  middle 
of  July  it  would  be  dangerous  to  remain 
at  Sti^liano,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
malana,  although  the  place  is  upwards 
of  700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

EXCUBSION  TO  POBTO  AND  FlUMICINO. 

This  excursion  can  be  easily  made 
in  a  day  by  starting  from  Rome  at  an 
early  hour :  the  journey  to  Porto  and 
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Fiumicino  will  take  2j  lirs. ;  one  hour  j 
will  suffice  for  visiting  the  ruins  at  the 
former;  carriages  may  be  hired  for 
the  excursion  for  40  fr.  A  steamer 
leaves  the  Ripa  Grande  every  mominff. 
arriving  at  Fiumicino  in  2  hrs.,  and, ' 
returning  at  3,  reaches  Home  in  the 
evening :  by  tins  conveyance  the  tourist, 
after  visiting  Fiumicino  and  Porto, 
could  proceed  to  Ostia,  and  return 
to  the  former  in  time  for  the  starting 
of  the  boat  in  the  afternoon.  The  pas- 
sage up  tiie  Tiber  is  tedious,  the  steamer 
generally  having  coasting-vessels  in 
tow.  Or  persons  who  do  not  object  to 
a  walk  of  6  m.  will  be  able,  by 
crossing  the  river  at  S.  Hippolito, 
where  a  boat  will  generally  be  found, 
to  reach  the  rly.  stat.  at  Ponte 
Galera  for  the  last  train  between 
Civita  Vecchia  and  Rome.  The  com- 
pletion of  a  rly.  from  Ponte  Galera  to 
Fiumicino  has  been  sanctioned  by 
Government,  and  is  expected  to  be 
ready  in  1876. 

The  road  from  the  capital  to  Porto 
leaves  it  by  the  Porta  Portese,  and 
follows  the  ancient  Via  Portuensis  for 
about  Ij  m.  to  Pozzo  Pantaleo,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Monte  Verde,  when  it 
branches  off  to  the  rt.,  the  Via  Campana 
or  Vitellia,&udtlie CivitaVecchia railway 
following  the  plain  along  the  N.  bank 
of  the  river.  Near  this  road,  5  m. 
from  Rome,  on  the  Monte  delle  Piche, 
in  the  Vigna  Ceccarelli,  have  been 
discovered  some  interesting  fragments 
of  inscriptions  relative  to  the  Fratres 
Arvales,*  whose  sacred  wood  appears  to 

•  The  Fraintz  ArvaUt  were  a  congregation  of 
priests,  said  to  have  dated  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Rome,  having  been  formed  by  the 
twelve  sons  of  Acca  Lucretia^  the  nurse  of 
Romulus,  the  corporation  continuing  to  meet 
until  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Gordians  about 
A.D.  258.  It  consisted  during  the  Republic  and 
Empire  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  of 
the  day ;  their  object  being  connected  with  ^ri- 
cultural  occupations  of  the  environs— /cm  aroo*, 
as  stated  by  varro.  The  ruins  discovered  in  the 
Vigna  Ceccarelli  consist  of  numerous  inscrip- 
tions, of  the  remains  of  a  small  temple,  over 
which  Is  built  the  modem  Casino  of  the  vine- 
yard. On  the  hill  above  was  the  sacred  wood, 
in  which  was  subsequently  excavated  a  small 
Christian  cemetery,  where  were  deposited  the 
bodies  of  Saints  Simplicius,  Fondanus,  and  Bea- 
trix, who  being  hurled  into  the  Tiber  firom  the 
P<mt  Lapideiu,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the 
small  circular  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  Dea 


have  been  hereabouts.     The  modem 
road,  which  follows  the  line  of  the  Via 
Campana  as  far  as  Ponte   Galera,  is 
hilly,  crossing  several  parallel    ridges 
and  valleys  for  7  m.,  running  at  first 
through  a  well-cultivated  region  chiefly 
of  vineyards,  which  furnish   the  best 
wine  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  city.    3  m.  from  Rome  we  pass 
on  the  rt.  the  Villa  Santucci,  General 
Oudinot's    head  -  quarters    during    the 
siege  of  Borne  in   1849;    and   4    m. 
farmer  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Mag- 
liana,  near  where  it  opens  into  the  plain 
bordering  on  the  Tiber :  the  extensive 
^m-buildings  of  Magliana,  seen  on  our 
1.,  on  the  site  of  a  Prsedium  Manlianum, 
enclose  the   remains    of  a    Pontifical 
residence  founded  towards  the  end  of 
the   14th  centy.  by  Sixtus   IV.,    and 
afterwturds   enlarged  and  adorned  by 
Innocent  VIII.  and  Julius  II.     It  be- 
came one  of  the  favourite  villa  resi- 
dences of  several  Popes,  and  especially 
of  Leo  X.,  who  held  a  consistory  in  the 
palace,  and  there  caught  his  last  illness 
m  1521.    After  his  death,  Pius   IV. 
occasionally  resided  at  the  Magliana,  as 
we  find  from  his  name  and  arms  in 
various  parts,  and    especially  on  the 
magnificent  fountain  in  the  court  re- 
stored by  him.     Sixtus  V.  was  the  last 
Pope  recorded  as  having  lived  in  this 
suburban  palace,  which,  after  the  1 6th 
centy.,  was  abandoned  to  farmers,  who 
soon  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
fine  works  of  art  it  once  contained. 
The  remaining  frescoes,  attributed  to 
Raphael,  and  certainly  of  the  Penigine 
school,  but  greatly  injured,  have  been 
recently  removed  to  the  Louvre,  having 
been  purchased  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment by  M.  Thiers,  in  1872. 

In  the  autumn  of  1874  the  frescoes 
by  Lo  Spagna,  which  adorned  the  Con- 
sistorial  Hall,  consisting  of  10  compart- 
ments representing  Apollo  and  the  nine 

Dia^  the  divinity  worshipped  and  sacrificed  to 
by  the  Arvales.  A  memoir  on  the  discover- 
ies made  here,  at  the  expense  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Prussia,  has  been  published  bj 
Professor  Henzen  (Soavi  neL  Boko  Sacro  dei 
FraUlU  ArvaU,  fol.  Bx>ma,  1868).  with  a  Topo- 
graphic  Appendix,  by  Sig.  Landani.  The 
marbles  discovered  in  the  Vigna  Ceccarelli. 
bought  by  the  Government  in  1873.  are>  tem- 
porarily plaoedinone  of  therooms  of  the  Palatine. 
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Muses,  irere  removed  and  brought  to 
Borne  to  be  repaired  for  the  Muni- 
cipality, to  whom  they  were  presented 
by  the  Junta  for  the  liquidation  of 
ecclesiastical  property.  These  frescoes 
-were  for  many  years  covered  with 
-whitewash ;  but  the  buildings  Having 
"been  let  to  the  Civita  Vecchia  Rly.  Com- 
pany some  years  ago  to  lodge  their 
labourers  in,  the  Consistorial  Hall  be- 
came a  sort  of  barrack,  and  the  men 
stuck  pegs  in  the  walls  to  hang  their 
clothes  on,  and  did  their  cooking  on  the 
floor,  so  that  the  hall  became  black 
-with  smoke.  On  their  departure  the 
-walls  were  scraped,  and  then  the  frescoes 
came  to  light  again,  but  the  legs  of  all 
the  figures  were  injured  by  the  pegs. 

The  situation  of  Magliana  is  beau- 
tiful, in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country, 
abounding  in  ^me,  but  in  summer  the 
air  is  pestilential  from  malaria. 

[An  agreeable  drive  may  be  taken 
to  La  Magliana  from  the  Porta  Por- 
tese,  branching  off  from  the  road  to 
Fiumiciuo  at  rozzo  Pantaleo,  and  foU 
lowing  the  bottom  of  the  tertiary  hills 
of  Santa  Passera,  parallel  to  the  line  of 
railway  to  Civita  Vecchia.  The  geo- 
logist will  be  able  to  study  here  the 
relations  of  the  pliocene  deposits  to  the 
more  modern  diluvial  ones  (containing 
bones  of  the  fossil  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
&c.,  at  the  Monte  delle  Piche)  in  the 
extensive  cuttings  made  for  the  rail- 
way. In  carrying  a  new  embank- 
ment along  the  river  some  curious 
Boman  constructions  to  prevent  the 
Tiber's  encroachments  on  its  1.  bank 
were  discovered.  Persons  in  their 
carriage  can  proceed  about  2  m.  be- 
yond La  Magliana,  and  on  horseback 
the  whole  way  to  Ponte  Galera,  to 
which  place  the  new  road  will  not  be 
completed  before  1876.] 

Beyond  the  valley  of  Magliana  the 
road  runs  over  an  undulating  pasture 
region,  in  every  respect  similar  to  the 
ordinary  Campagna,  the  valleys  by 
which  it  is  intersected  being  laid  out  in 
meadows;  scarcely  an  habitation  is  to  be 
seen  :  in  spring  the  fields  are  covered 
with  plants  of  the  Asphodelus^  here  called 
porazzi,  from  the  disagreeable  smell 


which  their  flowers  exhale.  At  10  m. 
from  Bome  the  road  reaches  the  top  of 
the  last  eminence  towards  the  sea,  at 
the  Casale  del  Ftsciarello,  from  which 
the  view  over  the  Mediterranean,  em- 
bracing the  whole  line  of  coast  to  near 
Civita  Vecchia  on  one  side  (the  rt.),  and 
over  the  Laurentine  forest  on  the  other, 
with  Porto  Fiumicino  and  Ostia,  and 
the  windings  of  the  Tiber  below,  is 
particularly  fine.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
descent  we  cross  the  railway  before 
arriving  at  the  Osteria  of  Ponte  di 
Galera  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  from  which  a  level  causeway, 
G  m.  long,  and  in  a  straight  line,  leads 
to  Porto, 

Porto. — There  is  no  inn  here,  the 
whole  place  consisting  of  the  villa  Pal- 
lavicini,  now  the  property  of  Prince 
Torlonia,  to  whom  the  country  around 
belongs,  of  his  extensive  farm-buildings, 
of  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  the  cathedral 
of  Santa  Runna, 

Before  reaching  the  fitrm-buildings, 
a  large  circular  brick  ruin  on  the  left 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Portumnus,  the  divinity  of 
ports  and  harbours ;  and  from  the  style 
of  its  masonry  appears  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Antonines;  beneath  it  are 
vaulted  chambers  of  good  masonry. 
From  this  point  diverge  on  either  hand 
two  lines  of  wall,  which  formed  the 
defences  of  the  town  towards  Rome: 
they  extend  to  the  ancient  port,  which 
they  enclosed  as  well  as  the  buildings 
that  surrounded  it.  After  passing  the 
farm-buildings,  and  opposite  the  Villa 
Pallavicini,  now  Torlonia,  on  1.  and 
close  to  the  road,  has  been  placed  the 
very  interesting  inscription  discovered 
on  the])  spot,  which  has  thrown  much 
light  on  the  history  of  the  construction 
of  the  ancient  port ;  it  states  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inundations  with  which 
Rome  had  been  threatened  bv  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  reach- 
ing the  sea,  the  Emperor  Claudius  had 
cut  new  channels  Arom  the  then  exist- 
ing branch  into  it  in  a.d.  46.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  this  curious  record  :— 

TI .  CLAVDIYS .  DRV8I .  I* .  CAE8AB — AVO  . 
GERMANICVS  •  PONTIF  .  MAX  .  —  TRIB  • 
POTEST.   VI  •   008  .   DESIG.   IXU  •   IHP, 
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XII  .  PP-^POS8I8  .  DVCTIS  .  A.  TIBERI 
OPEftIS  .  PORTVS  —  CAYSSA  .  EMISSISQYE 
IN   .   HAKE  .  VRBEM  . —  INVNDATIONIS  . 

PEBicvLO  .  LiBEBAviT.  A  short  way 
beyond  this  viq  pass  under  a  gate,  now 
called  the  Arco  di  Nostra  Donna,  from 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  beneath,  open- 
ing on  the  Port  of  Trajan,  or  what  in 
modem  language  might  be  called  Tra- 
jan's Dock.  A  part  of  its  extensive  area 
is  now  reduced  to  a  marshy  state,  although 
preserving  its  hexagonal  form,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  ruins  of  build- 
ings which  formed  the  warehouses,  the 
emporium  of  the  maritime  commerce  of 
Rome  in  the  2nd  and  drd  centuries,  repre- 
sented on  the  medals  of  that  emperor. 
Further  on  and  between  the  Portus 
Trajani  and  the  river  is  the  medisBval 
Castle  of  Porto,  now  the  Bishop's  palace, 
in  the  court  of  which  are  numerous 
ancient  inscriptions  and  fragments  of 
sculpture  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  ch.  of  Santa  Rufina  close  by, 
with  Porto,  gives  an  episcopal  title  to 
the  sub-dean  of  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals ;  the  edifice  has  been  modernized, 
and  offers  nothing  of  interest,  except  its 
bell-tower  of  the  9th  or  10th  centy. 

The  situation  of  Porto,  and  the  great 
hydraulic  works  of  which  it  was  the 
centre,  will  well  repay  a  more  detailed 
examination  from  those  interested  in 
the  engineering  works  of  Imperial 
Rome.*  For  the  ordinary  visitor  it  may 
suffice  to  know  that  Ostia  had  been  the 
port  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  period 
— ^which  stood,  not  where  the  modern 
Ostia  does,  but  where  the  ruins  are  seen 
i  m.  lower  down  the  river ;  and  that 
the  Tiber  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  by  a 
single  branch,  which,  from  the  increas- 
ing alluvial  deposits,  had  diminished  so 
much  in  depth  as  to  be  difficult  of  navi- 
gation, whilst  its  current  became  so 
impeded  by  the  extension  of  its  delta 
as  to  threaten  Rome  with  inanda- 
tion.  To  remedy  these  inconveniences 
it  became  necessary  to  form  another 
port,  and  to  procure  for  the  waters  of 
the  river  a  more  rapid  fall,  by  diminish- 
ing the  length  of  its  course  towards 

*  We  mast  refer  such  persons  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  Fea,  Canina,  and  Lanciani,  who  super- 
intended the  excavations  made  by  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia  In  1864-1870. 


the  sea.  Projected  by  Augostus,  these 
works  were  not  executed  until  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  in  the  middle  of  the 
1st  centy.  The  Portus  Claudii  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  undertaken,  and 
consisted  of  a  vast  harbour  opening  di- 
rectly on  the  sea  and  to  the  N.W.,  en- 
circled by  2  piers,  with  a  third  insu- 
lated one  or  breakwater,  to  protect  the 
entrance,  surmounted  by  a  Ughthouse. 
In  the  course  of  time  this  port,  owing 
to  the  enormous  increase  of  trade,  be- 
came too  small,  in  consequence  of 
which  that  which  we  now  see  was 
commenced  by  Trajan,  and  completed 
about  A.D.  1 03.  The  circuit  of  the  Claa- 
dian  Port  may  still  be  traced  in  die 
meadows  to  the  N.  of  the  hexagonal  dock 
of  Trajan.  The  second  object,  to  afford 
an  increasedfall  to  the  Tiber,  was  effected 
by  cutting  a  canal  by  which  its  waters 
reached  the  sea  in  a  direct  instead  of  by 
the  sinuous  line  of  the  old  channel ;  and 
it  is  to  the  latter  great  work  that  the 
above  inscription  particularly  refers. 
A  second  canal  was  subsequently  added, 
by  which  the  basin  of  Trajan  communi- 
cated with  the  Tiber,  and  by  which  the 
vessels  arriving  in  it  were  enabled  to 
proceed  to  Rome  without  unloading,  and 
to  carry  their  cargoes  to  the  capital 
without  re-enteiing  the  sea. 

The  silting  up  of  the  Port  of  Claa- 
dius  and  the  increasing  wants  of  impe- 
rial Rome,  so  much  dependent  on  its 
maritime  icommerce  for  supplies  of  food, 
rendered  a  new  harbour  necessary ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  this  was 
undertaken  and  completed  by  Trajan. 
It  communicated  with  the  Port  of 
Claudius  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  was 
surrounded  with  warehouses.  Its  cir^ 
cuit,  still  nearly  entire,  measnres  2400 
yds.;  the  greatest  depth  of  the  water 
in  it  now  scarcely  reaches  10  ft. 

A  new  canal  fix>m  the  Tiber  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  double  Fossa 
Claudtance;  this  forms  the  N.  arm  of 
the  river,  or  the  Fiumicino,  which 
extends  from  beyond  Porto  to  the 
sea,  and  is  now  the  only  navigable 
one — the  space  between  the  Fossa 
Trajani,  as  this  canal  was  called,  and  the 
old  channel  of  the  Tiber,  the  Fiuman 
Grande,  constitutes  the  alluvial  tract 
called  the  Isola  Sacra,  i^  name  po- 
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bably  derived  from  its  having  been  | 
granted  by  Constantine  to  the  ch.  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Ostia.  Opposite 
to  Porto,  from  which  it  is  reached 
by  a  ferry-boat,  is  S.  Hippolito,  with 
a  good  mediseval  bell-tower ;  scarcelv 
anything  remains  of  the  ch.  to  which 
it  belonged,  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
first  bishops  of  the  see.  The  &rm- 
buildings,  as  well  as  those  at  the  Villa 
Torlonia,  will  be  worth  seeing  for 
those  interested  in  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  horned  cattle.  From  here  a 

fath  of  about  1}  m.  leads  across  the 
sola  Sacra  to  Ostia,  passing  the  larger 
branch  of  the  Tiber  at  the  Torre 
Bovacciana:  but  pedestrians  must  be 
careful  to  follow  the^Staccionata,  or  en- 
closure of  the  fields,  as  the  cattle  on  the 
island  are  extremely  savage,  and  seldom 
fail  to  attack  solitary  pedestrians. 

A  road  of  2  m.  leads  from  Porto 
to  Fiumicino.  The  ruins  on  the  rt. 
belonged  probably  to  the  warehouses, 
or  fforrea,  of  the  Port  of  Claudius: 
some  massive  constructions  are  seen  on 
the  1.  bordering  the  Fossa  Trajani;  the 
point  to  which  they  extend  towards  the 
W.,  about  1000  yds.  from  Porto,  marks 
the  limit  of  the  sea-shore  at  the  time 
they  were  constructed,  in  the  3rd  centy. 
Fiumicino,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  smaller  river  on  which  it 
stands,  is  of  recent  origin,  and  con- 
tains in  winter  nearly  300  Inhab.  It 
consists  of  a  range  of  nouses  facing  the 
river,  on  which  may  be  always  seen 
moored  numerous  coasting-vessels  on 
their  way  to  and  from  Rome.  There 
is  a  fair  Inn  at  Fiumicino,  and  the 
place  is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  in  the 
spring  by  the  Romans,  and  particularly 
in  May,  during  the  quail-shooting  sea- 
son, these  birds  arriving  in  immense 
numbers  during  their  northern  migra- 
tion on  this  part  of  the  coast.  In 
summer  and  autumn  it  would  be 
highly  dangerous  to  sleep  here,  from 
the  prevalence  of  malaria — the  Govern- 
ment officers  being  even  obliged  to  re- 
move to  Rome  during  the  night.  At 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  village  is  a 
massive  castle,  built  in  1773  by  Cle- 
ment XIV.  It  was  then  on  the  borders 
of  the  B^  bat  was,  in  March,  1858, 


319  yds.  from  it:*  it  is  garrisoned  by 
a  few  Custom  officers.  On  its  sunmiit 
is  an  excuse  for  a  lighthouse.  The  en- 
trance to  the  river  is  narrow,  between 
2  piers  erected  on  piles,  recently  ex- 
tended to  increase  the  current  and  its 
scouring  effect  on  the  bar,  on  which 
there  is  seldom  above  6  ft.  of  water. 
The  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
castle  is  very  fine,  extending  from  Cape 
Linaro,  S.  of  Civita  Vecchia,  to  Cape 
Circello,  and  in  clear  weather  to  the 
Ponza  Islands ;  whilst  inland  the  pano- 
rama of  the  Volscian,  Alban,  and  Sa- 
bine Mountains,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  Campagna  in  the,  fore- 
ground, is  unequalled.  On  the  opposite 
or  S.  bank  of  the  river  are  a  large  di- 
lapidated palace  of  the  Popes,  now  the 
property  of  Count  Bennicelli,  a  church, 
and  a  cUsmantled  medisDval  tower,  < 
which  in  former  days  stood  also  on  the 
sea-shore.  At  this  part  of  the  coast  the 
land  gains  on  the  sea  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  10  ft.  a  year. 

On  leaving  Fiumicino,  crossing  by  the 
bridge  of  boats,  Hie  tourist  may  proceed 
to  Ostia,  traversing  the  Isola  Sacra,  3  m., 
to  the  Torre  Boacciano,  at  which  he 
will  find  a  ferry-boat  to  cross  the  Tiber. 
Torre  Boacciano  is  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  ruins  of  Roman  Ostia.  The  road 
is  practicable  for  a  light  carriage  across 
the  fields,  running  lor  17  m.  parallel 
to  the  Fiumicino  as  far  as  S.  Ippolito, 
and  then  across  the  island  to  the  ferry. 
The  pedestrian  will  do  well  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  cattle,"  which 
are  dangerous,  especially  during  the 
calving  season  (April  and  May).  The 
Torre  diS,  Michele,loYrer  down  the  river, 
is  a  large  square  fort,  and  an  interesting 
landmark,  as  it  shows  the  extent  of  the 
increase  of  the  delta  in  modem  times, 
having  been  'erected  in  1569  at  the 
then  mouth  of  the  river :  it  is  now 
about  1840  yds.  distant  from  the  sea.t 
It  has  been  converted  into  a  lighthouse. 

*  Or  more  aocnrately  291i  metres  (318  -fn  yds.) 
from  the  centre  of  the  tower  to  low- water  mark 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrancejrom  a  survey  exe- 
cuted by  the  Captain  of  the  Port,  April  1, 1857. 

f  It  has  been  ascertained  from  accurate  data 
that  the  delta  of  the  Tiber  Is  extending  at  pre- 
sent at  the  rate  of  I2i  feet  annually  between 
the  months  of  its  two  branches  and  along  the 
W.  side  of  the  Isola  Sacra. 
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Excursion  to  Ostia,  Castel  Fusano* 
Tor  Paterno,  Pratica,  and  the 
Coast  of  Latium. 

There  are  do  public  carriages  to 
Ostia :  the  best  plan  will  be  to  hire  a 
light  vehicle,  as  the  roads  beyond  Castel 
Fusano  are  very  heavy.  Ostia  may 
be  made  the  first  night's  resting-place, 
Ardeathe  second,  and  Porto  d'Anzio  the 
third,  from  which  Astura  can  be  visited ; 
beyond  the  latter  there  is  nothing  to 
repay  the  fatigue  and  risk  of  a  jour- 
ney through  the  marshy  district  which 
extends  to  Monte  Circello. 

As  regards  classical  associations 
and  some  fine  scenery,  the  excursions 
to  Ostia,  Castel  Fusano,  and  Porto 
d' Anzio  will  alone  repay  the  discomfort 
and  fatigue.  As  the  inn  at  Ostia  is  a 
miserable  concern,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  take  one's  dinner  in  the  carriage — 
or,  for  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  night, 
to  obtain  permission  from  Prince  Chigi 
to  mtike  Castel  Fusano  the  resting- 
place,  which  is  generally  granted,  ex- 
cept during  the  villeggiatitra  of  the 
family  there  in  May  and  June. 

To  Ostia  by  Water, 

The  trip  by  Steamer  down  the 
Tiber  to  Ostia  is  very  interesting. 
The  banks  of  the  river  abound  with 
ancient  Koman  quay  constructions, 
paved  roads,  and  tombs,  probably  those 
of  maritime  men,  of  which  there  are 
good  specimens  on  the  rt.  bank,  near 
the  Capo  dei  due  Rami.  Opposite 
the  Casale  di  Dragone  are  fine  remains 
of  Boman  jetties,  in  stone  and  reticu- 
lated work ;  and  ^  m.  before  the  Fiu- 
micino  canal  the  ancient  buttress  piers 
on  the  rt.  bank  indicate  the  mouth  of 
Trajan's  canal.  The  run  down  takes 
2h  h.,  and  the  return  3},  when  the 
steamer  tows  no  vessels,  but  only 
makes  a  passenger-trip. 

'  Ostia  is  1 5  m.  distant  from  Rome.  A 
carriage  for  4  persons  to  ^o  and  return 
in  the  same  day  may  be  hired  for  30  fr. 
The  journey  from  Rome  will  occupy 
2}  h.  The  road  leaves  Rome  by  the 
Porta  dl  San  Paolo,  passing  under  the 


railway  viaduct  about  500  ^ds.  beyond 
the  gate,  and  follows  the  Via  Ostiensis, 
running  near  to  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber 
for  a  great  part  of  the  distance.    Oppo- 
site the  basilica  of  St  Paul,   a  cross- 
road, or  diverticulum^  to  the  Via  Latina 
strikes  off  to  the  1.,  and  soon  after- 
wards that  leading  to  the  Tre  Fcm- 
tane,  in  the  angle  between  which  and  the 
road  to  Ostia  ruins  of  the  Vicus  A(ex- 
andri  have  been  discovered,  the  place 
alluded  to  by  A.  Marcellinus,  in  his 
account  of  the  landing  of  the  great 
obelisk  of  Thothmes  lY.,  brought  to 
Rome  by  Constantius.     At  the  spot 
where    our  road    approaches    nearest 
to  the  river,  is  a  pier,  called  the  Porta 
di  Fozzolana,  from  which  is  shipped  the 
pozzolana   found    in  great   quantities 
in    this   neighbourhood.      From   here 
for  the  next  2  m.  the  road  runs  close 
to  the  Tiber.  At  Tor  di  Valle  the  Rivos 
Albanns,  which  has  its  source  from  the 
emissarium  of  the  lake  of  Albano,  is 
crossed  near  where  it  empties  itself  into 
the  Tiber.    Near  this  the  ancient  Via 
Laurentina,  still  used  as  the  carriage- 
road  to  Castel  Porziano,  Decimo,  and 
Pratica,  branches  off  on  the  1.    A  very 
extensive  plain  of  pasturage-land  ex- 
tends on  the  rt.   to  the  Tiber.    At 
the    distance    of   9    m.   from    Borne, 
before  reaching  the  osteria  of  Mah' 
fede,  we  cross  tiie  river  of  Decimo, 
a  considerable  stream ;  and  1 }  m.  fiir- 
ther  a  valley,  traversed  by  the  Ponte 
della  BifoHa,  an  ancient  viaduct  built 
of  blocks  of  lapis  albanus,  in  the  same 
style,  but  on  a  lesser  scale,  as  the 
Ponte  di  Nono,  on  the  Via  Prseneis- 
tina.    It  dates  probably  from  the  7th 
century  of  Rome,  and  has  a  portion 
of  the   ancient   pavement   preserved. 
From  here  the  road  gradually  ascends, 
first  through  pasturage  and  corn-fields, 
then  through  low  woods,  passing  oc- 
casionally over  fragments  of   Roman 
pavement,  until  it  gains  the  summit 
of  the  pliocenic  line  of  hills,  marking 
the  contemporary  line  of  the  coast,  now 
called  Monti  di  S.  Paolo,  from  which 
a  beautiful  view  is  commanded  over 
the  delta  of  the  Tiber  and  the  set. 
The  pine  forest  on  the  1.  belongs  to  the 
estate  of  Castel  Fusano  ;   then  foUows 
modem  Ostia,  with  its  fine  medieval 
oasUe;   the  1.  branch  of  the   Tibo*, 
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called  the  Fiaihafa  Grande ;  the  Isola 
Sacra,  with  the  ruins  of  the  ch.  of 
St.  Ippolito.  Fiumicino  is  seen  near 
the  mouth  of  the  north  channel,  on  the 
banks  of  which  is  Porto  and  the  remains 
of  Trajan's  harbour.  As  we  draw 
nearer  to  Ostia  we  discover  the  salt- 
marshes  which  Livy  mentions  as  having 
existed  in  the  time  of  Ancus  Martins. 
The  modern  causeway,  built  on  the 
line  of  the  old  aqueduct,  crosses  the 
plain  between  the  salt-works  and  the 
marshes  extending  beyond  the  woods 
of  Castel  Fusano.  Considerable  works 
have  been  carried  on  since  1860 
to  drain  these  pestilential  ponds, 
under  the  direction  of  Sig.  Moro, 
from  Arona;  but  his  attempts  have 
proved  to  be  unsuccessful,  and  the 
level  of  the  stagnant  waters  is  increas- 
ing more  and  more.  At  the  end  of  tbe 
causeway  stands  the  modern  village  of 
Ostia,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
although  melancholy  sites  near  Kome. 
The  population  scarcely  numbers  even 
in  winter  500  Inhab. ;  and  during  the 
summer,  when  the  neighbouring  coast  is 
afflicted  with  malaria,  this  small  amount 
is  still  more  reduced.  The  destruction 
of  ancient  Ostia  by  the  Saracens  in 
the  5th  century  was  so  complete 
that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
restore  it,  and  the  neighbourhood  ap- 
pears to  have  been  deserted  until  a.d. 
830,  when  the  present  town  was  founded 
by  Gregory  IV.  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  original  city.  This 
pope  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  it  is 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  documents 
of  the  period  under  the  name  of  Grego- 
riopolis.  In  the  pontificate  of  Leo  Iv . 
(a.d.  847-856)  it  became  memorable 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  which 
Baphael  has  represented  in  the  Stanze 
of  the  Vatican.  For  many  centuries  it 
was  a  position  of  some  importance  in 
the  warfare  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
population  appears  to  have  been  con- 
siderable as  late  as  1408,  when  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Ladislaus  king 
of  Naples,  by  whom  it  was  retained 
until  1413.  The  fortifications  were  sub- 
sequently repaired  by  Martin  V.,  who; e 
arms  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  walls. 
About  the  same  time  Cardinal  d'Es- 
touteville,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  restored 
the  town,  and  probably  laid  the  founda- 


tion of  the  present  Castle^  which  was 
built  and  fortified  by  his  successor, 
Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  after- 
wards Julius  II.,  from  the  designs  of 
Sangallo,  who  lived  at  Ostia  for  two 
years  in  the  service  of  the  cardinal. 
This  castle,  the  picturesque  fortress  of 
modern  Ostia,  consists  of  a  massive  cir- 
cular tower  in  the  style  of  the  15th 
century,  surrounded  by  bastions,  which 
are  connected  by  a  curtain  and  defiended 
by  a  ditch.  The  arms  of  the  della 
Rovere  family  (an  ilex,  Bobur),  with  an 
inscription  in  honour  of  the  founder,  are 
still  seen  over  the  gate,  fialdassare  Pe- 
ruzzi  was  employed  to  decorate  the  in- 
terior with  frescoes;  but  all  traces  of 
his  works  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
damp  and  neglect  of  upwards  of  3  cen- 
turies. It  became  memorable  for  the 
cardinal's  gallant  defence  of  it  from 
1492  to  1494,  and  for  his  defeat  of  the 
French  troops,  who  had  landed  and 
occupied  it  in  the  previous  year.  He 
also  built  as  an  additional  defence  the 
Torre  Boacciana,  lower  down  the  river, 
and  continued  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  town  after  his  accession  to  the  pon- 
tificate. The  appearance  of  the  for- 
tress of  Ostia  is  still  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque, although  the  grand  stone- 
pine,  which  for  centuries  threw  its 
shadow  over  the  castle  moat,  and  was 
so  well  known  to  painters,  no  longer 
completes  the  composition.  The  castle 
is  now  garrisoned  by  a  few  Custom 
officers,  who  will  allow  visitors  to 
ascend  the  lofty  tower,  the  fatigue  of 
which  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
beautiful  view  obtained  from  the  sum- 
mit. Modern  Ostia,  after  the  death 
of  Julius  II.,  gradually  declined, 
and  was  finally  ruined  in  1612,  when 
Paul  V.  reopened  the  rt.  branch  of  the 
Tiber,  precisely  as  the  ancient  city  had 
been  by  the  construction  of  the  port  of 
Claudius.  It  now  contains  nothing  to 
detain  the  traveller  except  the  castle 
and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Aurea,  rebuilt 
by  Cardinal  della  Rovere  from  the  de* 
signs  of  Baccio  Pintelli :  some  of  the 
trophies  of  his  victory  over  the  French 
are  preserved  in  it  The  bishopric  of 
Ostia  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
Catholic  World :  according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Church,  it  was  founded  in 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  while  other  ac-* 
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oounts  refer  itsestablisliment  to  the  pon- 
tificate of  S.  Urban  I.,  a.i>.  229,  and  re- 
gard S.  Ciriacns  as  its  first  bishop.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  pope,  when  not 
in  priest's  orders  at  his  election,  was 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  is 
always  the  dean  of  the  Sacred  College. 
The  see  was  united  to  that  of  Velletri  by 
Eugenius  III.  in  1150,  and  is  still  held 
in  conjunction  with  that  diocese-  In 
the  hall  and  on  the  stairs  of  the 
Bishop's  palace  are  ^me  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  and  numerous  in- 
scriptions, both  pagan  and  early  Chris- 
tian, discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  port. 

The  chief  interest  of  Ostia  at  the 
present  time  is  derived  from  the  exca- 
vations begun  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  at  the  close  of  the'  last 
century.  The  site  of  ancient  Ostia  is 
about  i  m.  from  the  modem  village, 
near  the  farm-buildings  of  S.  Sebastiano. 
This  celebrated  city,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Latin  historians,  was 
founded  by  Ancus  Martins  as  the  port  of 
Kome,  and  for  many  centuries  was  the 
place  of  embarkation  of  the  several  im- 
portant expeditions  to  the  distant  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  world.  Of  these  the 
most  remarkable  were  those  of  Scipio 
Africanus  to  Spain,  and  of  Claudius  to 
Britain.  The  port,  however,  had,  during 
the  republican  period  and  the  beginning 
of  the  empire,  become  seriously  affected 
by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  river ;  and 
in^the  time  of  Strabo  the  channel  was 
almost  entirely  choked  up.  But  in  spite 
of  the  removal  of  the  harbour  to  Porto, 
the  fame  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  numerous  villas  of  the 
Roman  patricians  abundantly  scattered 
along  the  coast,  and  the  crowds  of 
people  who  frequented  its  shores  for 
the  benefit  of  sea-bathing,  sustained 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  for  some 
time  after  the  destruction  of  its  har- 
bour; but  the  growing  importance  of 
the  new  town  of  Portus  gradually 
led  to  its  ultimate  decay,  and  in  the 
time  of  Procopius  it  had  lost  its  walls 
and  was  all  but  deserted.  From  the 
incursions  of  the  Saracens  in  the  fifth 
century  Ostia,  which  once  contained 
80,000  Inhab.,  fell  into  a  state  of  com- 1 
plete  ruin.     Its  magnificent  buildings 


supplied  ("marbles  for  nninerons  lime- 
kilns   during  four  or  five   centuries. 
When  Poggio  Bracciolini,  the  historian, 
visited  Ostia,  with  Cosimo  de  Medici, 
they  found  the  villagers  occupied  with 
burning  an  entire  temple  into  lime,  and 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate 
the    immense    number    of  autiquities 
which  must  have  been  consumed  since 
the  period  of  their  visit.     Regular  ex- 
cavations were  only  begun  at  the  end 
of  last  centy.    Among  the  earliest  ex- 
plorers were  our  countrymen,  Gavio 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Fagan,  the  British 
consul  at  Rome,  by  whose  res«ux:hes 
the  well-known   bust   of    the  young 
Augustus,  the  Ganymede  of  Phsedimus, 
and  other  beautiful  sculptures  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  were  brought  to  light 
In  1803  excavations  on  a  large  soile 
were  recommenced  under  Pins   VIT., 
and  continued  for  3  successive  years  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results:    indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  our  accooBt 
of  the  Vatican  collection  which  does  not 
bear  record  of  the  works  which  were 
thus  recovered.    Cardinal  Pacca,  then 
bishop  of  the  see,  and  Signor  Cartoni, 
in  1824,  undertook  a  series  of  excava- 
tions on  the  W.  side  of  modem  Ostia, 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  result  of  his  researches  was  the 
discovery  of  numerous  inscriptions  and 
some  sarcophagi,  one  of  which,  in  white 
marble,  covered  with  good  bas-relieft 
representing  Diana  and  Endymion,  is 
now  at  Felix  Hall,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of 
Sir  T.  S.  Western.    The  other  marbles 
and  inscriptions  were  removed  and  pre- 
served in   the  Vigna    Pacca,  outside 
Porta  Cavallegieri,  and  in  the  staircase 
of  the  episcopal  palace  in  modem  Ostia. 
The  regular  excavations  of  the  ruins, 
directed  on  a  scientific  plan,  were  in- 
augurated in  1854  by  Pius  IX.,  under 
the  direction  of  Visconti.    The  Italian 
Government  bought  the  land  from  the 
bishopric  in  1871,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  discovering  the  entire  extent  of  the 
city,    under    the  direction  of   Signor 
Rosa. 

Beginning  our  survey  at  St.  Seba^ 
tiano,  i  m.  from  the  Castle  of  Sangallo, 
we  meet  with  the  pavement  of  the  Via 
Ostiensis,  leading  to  Rome,  Uned  with  i 
tombs  on  each  side.    One  of  them  if 
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particularly  iTonh  notice,  a  huge  marble 
sarcophagus  with  its  cover,  which  be- 
longed to  a  certain  Sextos  Carminius,  a 
Decorion  of  Ostia :  it  is  very  similar  in 
form  to  that  of  Vibius  Marianus  on 
the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  90),  and  probably 
of  the  drd  centy.  In  front  of  the  gate, 
of  which  only  the  threshold  and  the 
base  of  the  jambs  remain,  is  a  square, 
ornamented  with  a  semicircular  foun- 
tain. Another  fountain  is  seen  84  yards 
within  the  gate.  At  the  comer  of  the 
street  leading  from  this  square,  in  the 
direction  of  Laurentum  (or  Castel 
Fusano),  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  build- 
ing, with  rows  of  cells  and  coarse 
mosaic  pavement,  once  occupied,  by  a 
corps  de  garde,  as  shown  by  some  talyulce 
lusorice,  dug  up  on  the  spot  Following' 
our  route  in  a  western  direction,  the 
pavement  of  the  main  street  leading  to 
the  Forum  is  well  preserved:  under  it 
runs  a  large  leaden  pipe,  for  water,  im- 
pressed with  the  mark  Colonorum  coknice 
Oatiensis,  On  the  rt.  are  shops  and 
private  dwellmgs,  not  yet  excavated. 
On  the  1.  runs  the  mediieval  wall  of 
Gregoriopolis,  built  with  fragments  of 
every  description,  filling  up  the  open- 
ings of  doors  and  shops  of  the  old  Ro- 
man houses.  At  a  distance  of  275  yds. 
from  the  gate  the  main  thoroughikre 
turns  to  the  rt.,  and  the  modem  path 
leading  to  the.  Forum  crosses  the  ruins 
of  a  large  private  house,  with  a  peri- 
sty  Hum  of  columns  of  tufa,  once  covered 
-with  painted  stucco.  The  square  room 
opening  on  the  S.  side  of  the  portico  is 
considered  to  be  a  summer  triclinium. 

The  semicircular  ruins  between  our 
path  and  the  river  mark  the  site  of  the 
Theatre,  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  SS. 
Quiriacus  and  Maximus  as  the  spot  on 
-which  many  early  Christians  suffered 
martyrdom.  The  walls  supporting  the 
cavea  are  of  brick  and  reticulated  work, 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

300  yds.  beyond  the  house  above- 
mentioned,  the  path  reaches  the  S.  end 
of  the  ^orum,  the  architectural  dispo- 
sition of  which  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  Forum  Palladium  of 
Kome.  It  was  excavated  in  the  begin- 
.  ning  of  the  present  centy.,  and  subse- 
quentiy  filled  up  again.  It  was  sur- 
rounded on  3  sides  by  a  portico   of 


carystian  and  cipollino  columns,  3  ft. 
in  diameter ;  the  length  of  the  parallelo- 
gram being  220  ft.,  the  width  about 
120.    The  south  side  was  bounded  by 
the  high  road  leading  from  tiie  Porta 
Komana  and  the  theatre,  to  the  imperial 
house  and  docks.    The  great  Temple, 
dedicated  to  Vulcan,  occupies  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the   Forum.    It  is  a  fine 
structure  of  red  bricks,  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian,    raised   on   a  platform    ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  19  steps.    The 
threshold  of  the  cella  is  formed  by  a 
single  mass  of  African  marble,,  of  en- 
ormous size,  but  unfortunately  injured 
by  fire.    The  cella  itself,  once  cased  in 
slabs  of  coloured  marbles,  is  ornamented 
with  6  niches,  3  on  each  side,  for  the 
reception  of  statues.    The  altar  is  al- 
most entire.   In  fh>nt  of  the  cella  stood 
an  hexastyle  pronaos  of  fluted  columns 
of  white  marble,  about  3  ft.  in  diameter ; 
and  the   pavement   was  composed  of 
slabs,  6  ft.  long  and  3  wide.    The  huge 
fragments  of  entablature  lying  scattered 
around  seem  to  belong  to  a  restoration 
of  the  temple  by  Septimius  Sevems. 
Beneath  the  cella  are  extensive  vaulted 
chambers^  entered  fh>m  the  rear  of  the 
temple,  and    deriving    light  from    8 
loopholes,  the  lintels  of  which  are  made 
with  blocks  bearing  earlier  inscriptions. 
The  pavement  is  of  fine  opw  spicatum, 
^  Between  this  noble  building  and  the 
river  runs  a  wide    street,  120  yards 
long,  with    porticos  of  brickwork  on 
each  side,  and  on  which  open  several 
shops,  built  on  an  uniform  scale  and 
size,  and  ornamented  with  cornices  of 
terra-cotta.   The  buildings  on  each  side 
are  supposed  to  be   warefiotises,  Ostia 
beinff  famous  for  its  immense  granaries, 
in  which  the  yearly  supply  of  com  for 
the  population  of  Rome  was    stored. 
The  white  building  on  the  rt.  of  this 
street)  called  Caaone  del  Sale,  from  hav- 
ing been  a  magazine  for  salt,  has  been 
recently  adapted  as  a  temporary  mu- 
seum for  the  preservation  of  the  works 
of  art  discovered  in  the  excavations. 
Besides  many  inscriptions,  it  contains 
some  interesting  fragments  of  sculpture, 
the  most  remarkable  being  a  painted 
statuette  of  Venus,  and  a  torso  of  an 
imperial  statue,  with  a  finely-worked 
cuirass. 
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Resuming  our  survey  to  the  west,  we 
cross  another  narrow  street  parallel  to 
the  street  of  Vulcanus,  and  oonsisting 
of  warehouses  2  stories  high.   Nothing 
can  surpass  the  picturesque  effect  of 
these  beautiful  ruins,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  details.    On  a  wall,  be- 
tween two  doors,  there  is  a  tablet  in 
terra-cotta  mosaic,  a  sort  of  advertise- 
ment allusive  to  the  trade  of  the  place. 
The  ancient  road  following  the  embank- 
ment of  the  river  has  been    carried 
away  by  successive  floods  and  the  en- 
croaching action  of  the  stream.    The 
modern  path  runs  for  a  length  of  some 
200  yds.  across  the  fields,  until  it  falls 
again  into  the  old  line,  which  may  be 
called  the  street  of  wharfs.     On    the 
river-side  are  warehouses,  the  floors  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  thresholds  of  the 
doors,  are  raised  3  ft.  above  the  pave- 
ment of  the  street,    to   facilitate  the 
loading  of  carts.    On  the  opposite  side 
the  rums    seem  to  belong  to  private 
houses  of  tradesmen,  as  their  ground- 
floors  and  cellars  are  generally  adapted 
for  the  reception  of  merchandize.   One 
of  these  is  particularly  interesting,  for 
its  excellent  preservation.  It  is  a  square 
room,  36  ft.  long  and  28  wide,  with  6 
rows  of  large  earthen  oil-jars,  4  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  each  bearing  the  mark  of 
its  capacity;  they  are  all  sunk  deep 
into  the  sand.    Another  store,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  house,  is  vaulted  over 
with  two  circular  openings  for  elevators. 
About  300  yds.  farther  down  the 
street  bends  on  the  1.,  increasing  in  size 
BO  as  to  leave  a  spacious  side  walk. 
Here  we  meet  with  a  well-preserved 
puteal  of  marble,  the  lip  of  which  is 
deeply  marked  by  the  friction  of  bucket- 
ropes.    The  water  of  the  well  is  excel- 
lent, notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  the 
sandy  river. 

A  few  steps  farther  is  the  postern 
entrance  to  the  Imperial  Palace,  orna- 
mented with  Corinthian  columns  of 
grey  ^anite.  This  fine  building,  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  monuments 
discovered  up  to  the  present  day,  was 
long  supposed  to  be  the  Thermce,  which 
Antoninus  Pius  is  known  to  have  con- 
structed at  Ostia.  But  an  inscription, 
discovered  by  Comm.  de  Rossi,  m  the 
manuscripts  of  Ennio  QuirinoVisconti, 


preserved  in  the  Bibliothbque  Na- 
tionale,  in  Paris  describing  the  grant 
made  by  Commodus  of  a  ground-room 
of  the  imperial  residence  at  Ostia,  for 
the  worship  of  Mithras,  followed  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Mithrseum  itself, 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  and 
the  destination  of  this  building. 

The  state  entrance  opens  on  the  main 
street,  which  led  from  the  Porta  Ro- 
mana  to  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  and 
thence  to  the  sea,  running  parallel  to 
the  river  at  a  distance  of  some  150  yds. 
from  its  left  bank.     But  the  present 
state  of  the  excavations  obliges   us  to 
make  our  survey,  beginning    at    the 
opposite  end.  The  plan  of  the  building 
resembles  exactly  that  of  the   larger 
dwellings  at  Pompei.      The  vestibule 
Ostium,  ornamented,  as  stated  above, 
with  granite  pillars,  opens  on  a  little 
atrium,  having  on  eacn  side  bathing- 
rooms  of  great  magnificence.    The  one 
on  the  left  is  evidently  a  piscina  j  or  cold 
swimming-bath,  with    steps   leading 
down  to  it.     The  walls  are   pierced 
with  9  niches,  in  one  of  which  was 
discovered  the  finely-draped    female 
statue.  No.  83  in  the  Braccio  Nvovo,  at 
the  Vatican,  restored  as  Ceres.    The 
apodytherium,  between  the  piscina  and 
the  atrium,   supported  by  columns  of 
giallo  antico,  had  a  polichrome  mosaic 
pavement  of  great  beauty,  some  speci- 
mens of  which  are  now  preserved  in 
the    Lateran    Museum.      Other,    but 
smaller  rooms  open  on  the  rt.  of  the 
apodytherium,  which  were    evidently 
hot  or  vapour  baths,  from  the  numer- 
ous earthen  pipes  built  into  the  walls 
communicating  with  the  hypocatistum, 
or  heating  apparatus,  beneath.     On  the 
floor  of  these  hot-air  chambers  are  good 
mosaics  of  genii  riding  upon  dolphins, 
sea  monsters,  gladiators,  &c. 

The  bathing  apartments  open  on  a 
large  peristylium,  surrounded  with 
columns  of  brickwork,  coated  with 
stucco.  The  mosaic  in  the  centre  re- 
presents the  plan  of  a  labyrinth,  en- 
closed by  battlemented  walls,  with  4 
towers  at  the  comers,  and  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  gates.  The  centre  of 
the  labyrinth  is  marked  by  the  well- 
known  representation  of  the  lighthouse 
of  Porto.    On  the  S.  side  is  a  small 
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foontain,  and  near  it  tihe  entrance  to  the 
fauces,  leading  from  the  peristylium  to 
the  atrium,  which  was  decorated  with 
granite  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  a  semicircular  fountain.    Near  the 
doorway  of  the  principal  Testibule  is  a 
terra-cotta  relief,  built  into  the  wall, 
representing   Silvauus   Dendrophorus, 
the    protecting    divinity    of  Koman 
houses.    In  the  body  of  the  building, 
between  the  atrium  and  the  peristy- 
lium, and  on  the  1.  of  the  fauces^   a 
Mithrseum  was  discovered  in  tiie  spring 
of  18G0,  supposed  to  be  the  same  for 
which  Commodus  granted  room  in  his 
palace.    It  consists  of  an  oblong  room 
with  a  niche  at  the  extremity,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  sacrificial  altar, 
bearing  the  name  of  Gaius  Ccelius 
Herharos  Amtistes  hujus  Loci,  who 
erected  it  de  sua  Pecunia  :  this  niche 
is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
On  each  side  of  the  altar  were  found 
statues  of  priests  of   Mythras,  with 
My  thraic  reliefs ;  in  front  is  the  circular 
depression  which  received  the  blood  of 
the  sacrificed  victims.    On  the  mosaic 
floor  is  a  double  inscription  to  the  di- 
vinity by  a  certaih  L.  Agrius  Calemdio, 
who  lived  in  a.d.  162,  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.   Several 
painted  chambers  have  been  opened  in 
the  vicinity  of  ^e  Mythrseum,  and  on 
a  stair  leading  from  it  to  an  upper 
story  a  niche  wi  tha  coloured  mosaic  of 
Silenus,  now  in  the  Lateran  Museum. 
West  of  the  palace,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  lane,  are  some 
huge  vaults,  with    an  arcade  in  the 
front,  of  good   opus   quadratum,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Navalia,  or  arsenal,  con- 
structed or  restored  hj  C.  Marcius 
Censorinus,    prsetor   oi    Ostia,  A.u.c. 
417,  and  represented    on  one  of  his 
coins.    The  foundations  are  built  at  a 
depth  of  some  6' ft.  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.     Between  the  navalia  and  the 
Torre    Boacciano    are  extensive    but 
shapeless  ruins,  of  the  time  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  who  also  opened  the 
Via  Severiana,  leading  from  Ostia  to 
Lauretam,  Ardea,  Antium,  and  Terra- 
cina.    This  district  was  excavated  by 
Mr.  Fagan,  in  1797.    The  discovery 
of  the   fine  statues  of  Fortune  and 
Antinous   in   the   Braccio  Nuovo   of 


the  Vatican,  the  three  Hermes  of  Mer- 
cury, the  colossal  busts  of  Claudius  and 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  busts  of  Lucius 
Verus,  Tiberius,  and  Commodus,  the 
Hygeia,  and  the  semi-colossal  statue 
of  Minerva  in  the  same  museum,  were 
the  fruits  of  these  researches.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  Torre 
Boacdano  commands  the  course  of 
the  branch  of  the  Tiber  by  which 
^neas  is  made  to  enter  Latium.  The 
view  is  so  remarkable  that  the  clas* 
sical  tourist  will  not  fail  to  ascend 
(now,  however,  scarcely  possible,  from 
the  steps  having  been  broken  down, 
and  the  ferryman,  its  tenant,  not  having 
a  ladder)  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
it  with  the  well-known  description  of 
Virgil,  which  still  applies  to  the  locality 
in  all  respects. 

**  Jamque  rubescebat  radiis  mare,  et  gethere  ab 

alto 
Aurora  in  roeeis  fiilgebat  lutea  bigia  : 
Cum  venti  posuere,  omnia  que  repente  re- 

sedit 
Flatua,  et  in  lento  luctantur  marmore  tonsae. 
Atque  bic  JSneaa  ingentem  ex  aequore  lucum 
Prospicit.  Hunc  inter  fluvioTiberinus  ameno, 
Vorticibua  rapidis,  et  mult£  flavus  arenfi 
In  mare  prorumpit:   variee  drcumque  sn- 

praque 
Aasuetn  ripis  volucrea  et  flumlnia  alveo 
iEthera  mulcebant  cantu,  lucoque  volabant, 
Flectere  iter  sociia,  tenwque  advertere  prorai 
Imperat,  e(  lastus  fluvio  auccedit  opaoo." 

JE<n.  vil.  26. 

The  woods,extending  towards  Maccarese 
on  the  N.,  and  the  pine-forest  ^f  Castel 
Fusano  on  the  S.W.,  visible  from  this 
tower,  which  could  have  been  seen  by 
^neas  from  his  ships  when  he  made  the 
land,  add  greatly  to  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  shores  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

About  a  mile  below  Torre  Boacciano, 
and  mid-way  between  it  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  is  another  tower,  called 
the  Torre  di  San  Michele,  an  octagonal 
edifice  built  in  1569  by  Pius  V.,  now  a 
lighthouse. 

Near  the  Torre  Boacciano  is  a  ferry 
to  the  Isola  Sacra,  a  sandy  tract  9  m. 
in  circumference,  lying  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Tiber.  It  was  con- 
verted into  an  island  when  Claudius 
excavated  the  canal  of  Porto.  It  is 
noticed  for  the  first  time  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  of  the  5th  centy.  under  the 
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name  of  ''Libanas  AlmsB  Veneris/'  and 
is  described  as  abounding  in  summer 
with  fresh  pastures  and  covered  in  the 
spring  with  roses  and  flowers.  Pro- 
copius  is  the  first  writer  who  calls  it 
Sacra;  it  is  supposed  that  this  name 
was  given  to  it  from  the  donation  of 
the  district  to  the  church  of  Ostia  by 
Constantine.  From  the  Torre  di  Boac- 
ciano  there  is  a  good  path  across  the 
meadows  of  1|  m.  to  S.  Ippolito  op- 
posite to  Porto,  and  of  3  m.  to  Fiu* 
micino  at  the  mouth  of  the  smaller 
branch  of  the  Tiber. 

The  description  of  the  ruins  already 
given  comprehends  the  most  interest- 
ing quarters  of  the  city,  and  will  suf- 
fice for  visitors  who  have  but  little 
time  to  spare,  and  wish  to  see  Castel 
Fusano  before  coming  back  to  town. 
But  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  ex- 
cavations, we  describe  also  the  monu- 
ments existing  along  the  Via  Severiana, 
and  the  public  baths  discovered  near 
the  so-called  Porta  Marina. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  Forum, 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  a 
path  branches  off  on  the  1.  of  the  main 
road,  leading  to  the  area  and  Temple 
of  Gybele.  This  area,  or  campus  sacer, 
has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  a 
portico  of  brick  columns  on  the  S,  side. 
Near  the  well  of  reticulated  work,  at 
the  £.  extremity  of  the  portico,  there 
is  a  small  recess,  with  a  raised  step 
in  the  centre,  on  which  the  beautiful 
statue  of  Atys,  now  in  the  Lateran,  and 
the  bronze  statuette  of  Venus  Clotho, 
were  discovered  in  1869.  The  sub- 
structions of  the  temple  are  seen  at  the 
opposite  end,  behind  which  is  theSchola, 
a  triangular  open  space,  with  seats 
round  the  walls,  and  an  altar  in  the 
centre  painted  red.  The  Metroon,  or 
meeting-place  of  the  Cannophori  Ostien- 
seSf  was  aiscovered  in  the  same  year, 
1869,  on  the  side  of  the  campus  sacer, 
facing  the  portico.  Its  mosaic  pave- 
ment was  ornamented  with  emblems 
and  mystic  representations  allusive  to 
the  worship  of  the  Phrygian  goddess ; 
the  inscriptions,  commemorating  many 
offers  of  silver  statuettes,  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  Museum  at  the  Casone 
del  Sale.  Coming  back  to  the  rd.,  which 
is  lined  with  taberncB,  we  see  the  foun- 


dations of  the  Porta  lAurenUna,  oot 
&r  from  the  entrance  to  the  Campus 
Sacer.  Beyond  the  gate  are  several 
tombs  and  columbaria,  which,  although 
discovered  in  a  perfect  state'of  preserva- 
tion, are  now  much  dilapidated. 

The  Therms  are  reached  by  a  path 
leaving  the  street  of  warehouses  a  little 
beyond  the  Museum.  Four  halls  only 
have  been  excavated  np  to  the  present 
day,  which  were  used  as  piscina,  or 
cold  baths.  Marble  steps  line  the  base 
of  the  walls,  and  the  floors  of  the  baslDs 
are  of  black  and  white  mosaic,  repre- 
senting sea  monsters,  nereids,  and  the 
protone  of  the  ocean. 

Modem  Ostia,  although  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Tiber,  is  situated  at  the 
bend  of  a  channel  through  which  the 
river  ran  at  a  remoter  period,  and  about 
i  m.  £.  of  the  present  one:  this 
channel  is  now  converted  into  dry  land. 
From  here  the  river  in  former  times  ran 
W.,  as  it  does  at  present,  to  its  month ; 
it  was  in  the  curve  formed  by  this 
bend  that  many  antiquaries  place  the 
ancient  roadstead,  while  others  with 
more  probability  have  recognised  it  in 
the  semicircular  bank  of  sand  near  to 
Torre  Boacciano.  This  latter  locality 
agrees  more  accurately  with  the  ac- 
count of  ancient  writers  respecting  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  which  is  now 
2J  m.  distant  from  the  modem  castle. 
It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  suppositioD 
that  Cilician  corsairs,  who  surprised 
and  destroyed  the  Roman  fleet  com- 
manded by  a  consul  while  it  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  harbour,  would  not  have 
ventured  to  attack  it  if  the  harbour  had 
been  so  near  the  city  as  the  other  lo- 
cality would  assume.  This  exploit  of 
the  corsairs,  which  led  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Pompey  against  Cilicia,  is 
well  known  by  the  indicant  de- 
nunciation of  Cicero  in  his  oration 
**pro  Lege  Manilla:" — Namquid  tgo 
Ostiense  incommodum  atque  illam  labem 
atque  ignominiam  reipublicts  qucrar, 
quum  prope  inspectantibus  voins  classis  ea, 
cut  c<msul  populi  Romani  praposUuaessetf 
a  pradonibus  capta  atque  oppresaa  cs^. 
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Castel  Fusano. 

A  carriage-road  of  2  m.  leads  from 
Ostia  to  Castel  Fusano,  a  castel- 
lated casino  of  the  Chigi  family.  It  is 
prettily  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  pine 

?lantation,  not  so  venerable  as  the 
ineta  of  Ravenna,  but  having  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  celebrated  forest. 
The  casino  was  built  in  the  17th  centy. 
by  the  Marquis  Sacchetti,  then  pro- 
prietor of  the  district,  and  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  fortified  country 
seats  of  that  period.  In  order  to 
protect  it  from  the  incursions  of 
the  pirates  it  has  low  towers  at  the 
angles  pierced  with  loopholes,  ^  and 
the  staircase  in  the  interior  is  so 
narrow  that  only  one  person  can  as- 
cend at  a  time.  On  the  summit  are 
remains  of  stone  figures  of  sentinels, 
placed  there  originally  to  deceive  the 
pirates  by  an  appearance  of  protec- 
tion. The  apartments,  fitted  up  in 
the  usual  style  of  the  Roman  villas, 
are  tenanted  only  during  a  few  weeks 
in  the  spring.  In  the  last  century  the 
property  was  sold  b^  the  Sacchetti 
family  to  Prince  Chigi.  A  fine  avenue 
leads  from  the  casino,  through  the 
forest,  to  the  shore,  paved  with  large 
polygonal  blocks  of  lava  taken  from 
the  Via  Severiana,  and  resembling 
an  ancient  road,  except  by  the  absence 
of  the  kerbstones.  It  is  exactly  a 
mile  long,  with  eight  termini;  each 
space  between  them  representing  a 
Roman  stadium.  The  woods  on  each 
side,  consisting  chiefly  of  stone  pines 
and  ilexes,  abound  in  game.  Unfor- 
tunately a  high  sandbank  at  its  ex- 
tremity intercepts  the  view  of  the 
sea.  The  casino  is  interesting  as 
being  not  very  far  from  Pliny's 
Laurentinum,  which  he  describes 
with  so  much  enthusiasm.  Some  re- 
mains of  foundations  are  still  visible, 
and  two  inscriptions  relating  to  the 
limits  of  Laurentum  and  Ostia,  which 
stood  on  the  bridge  separating  these 
territories,  are  built  into  the  wall  of 
the  farmhouse.    The  name  of  the  em- 


peror in  whose  reign  they  were  set 
up  is  carefully  effaced;  but  from  his 
dignities,  left  intact,  they  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  reign  of  Cams  or  Cari- 
nus  (a.d.  284).  The  rosemary,  for 
which  it  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  still  grows  abundantly  in  the 
forest.  The  proper  season  for  enjoy- 
ing a  visit  to  Castel  Fusano  is  the 
spring;  in  summer  and  autumn  it 
swarms  with  mosquitoes,  and  is  not 
free  from  malaria.  Castel  Fusano  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  rising,  formed  by 
the  ancient  sand-downs  thrown  up  by 
the  sea,  having  behind  it  the  Stagno, 
or  pestilential  Lake  of  Ostia,  which 
here  represents,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
Pontine  marshes  farther  south ;  a  vast 
area,  from  which  the  outfall  towards 
the  Mediterranean  is  barred  by  a  simi- 
lar sandy  barrier.  It  is  upon  this  sandy 
range  that  are  situated  the  fine  woods 
Ma&^ie  or  Selve,  that  border  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
to  the  Circeean  promontory.  A  second 
line  of  sand-downs  is  now  in  progress 
of  being  thrown  up,  as  we  may  see  in 
our  walk  from  Castel  Fusano  to  the 
shore,  and  along  the  sea-line  of  the 
Pontine  marshes  farther  south,  where 
they  enclose  the  chain  of  salt-water 
lakes  of  Fogliano,  Caprolace,  and  S. 
Paolo. 

Proceeding  from  Ostia  towards  Porto 
d'Anzio,  we  enter  the  Laurentine 
forest,  that  skirts  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted line  for  nearly  60  m.  It  spreads 
inland  to  the  distance  of  3  m.  from 
the  coast,  and  abounds  with  buffaloes, 
wild  boars,  &c.  (The  horseman  may 
make  his  way  through  the  most  pic- 
turesque part  of  the  forest  from  Castel 
Fusano  to  Tor  Patemo,  but  a  guide  is 
almost  needful,  as  there  is  no  clearly 
marked  track.  If,  however,  he  at- 
tempt the  journey  and  lose  his  way,  he 
will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  getting 
down  to  the  sea,  and  may  ride  along 
the  sands  to  Tor  Paterno. — U,  B,  C„ 
June,  1874.)  As  we  approach  Tor  Pa- 
temo it  contains  plantations  of  gigantic 
stone-pines,  the  ilex,  the  wild  olive, 
&c.,  and  is  utterly  deserted,  except 
by  the  sportsman  or  charcoal-burner, 
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Borne, 


whose  fires  are  seen  among  the  dense 
thickets  of  the  forest : 

*'  Bis  senoB  pepigere  dies,  et»  pace  seqnestra, 
Per  sylvas  Teucri  mixtique  iinpmie  Latini, 
Erravere  jugis.    Ferro  sonat  icta  bipenni 
Fraxinus ;  evertunt  actas  ad  sidera  pinus ; 
Robora,   nee    cimels  et  olentem  scindere 

cednun, 
Nee  plaustris  oessant  Tectare  gementibiis 

^>i.xi,  133. 


oroog. 


»» 


ToB  Paterno  (Laubjbntum), 

about  7  m.  from  Castel  Fusaiio,  is 
a  solitary  tower,  distant  about  i  m. 
from  the  shore,  inhabited  by  a  few 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  coast-guard. 
The  Italian  antiquaries  had  identified 
this  spot  with  the  site  of  Laurentum, 
the  most  ancient  capital  of  Latium, 
founded  70  years  before  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  celebrated  by  Virgil  as  the 
residence    of   Latinus    when   iBneas 
landed  on  his  arrival  in  Italy.     More 
recent   investigation    of  the    locality 
has  led  topographers  to    reject   that 
opinion,  and  to   fix  the  site  of  Lau- 
rentum at  the  farm  of  La  Capocotta, 
8  miles   farther  inland,  which  corre- 
sponds better  with  the  description  of 
Virgil,  "the  Ardua  Moenia"   and  the 
**  Vasta  Palus"  beneath,  in  the  12th  book 
of  the  -ffineid.     There  are  numerous 
ruins  about  Capocotta,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  water  will  easily  explain  the 
possibility  of  a  large  tract  of  marsh 
having  intervened  between  it  and  the 
sea  at  that  distant  period.  Tor  Paterno 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa ; 
which  there  is  some  reason  for  regard- 
ing as  that  to  which  Commodns  was  sent 
by  his  physicians.  The  old  brick  tower, 
which  still  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
from  all  parts  of  the  Alban  hills,  was 
a  place  of  some  strength  even  in  recent 
times,  and  was  dismantled  by  the  Eng- 
lish cruisers  in   1809.  "  The  marshy 
ground  round  Capocotta  is  still  remark- 
able for  its  frogs,  whose  ancestors  were 
celebrated  by  Martial  as  the  sole  in- 
habitants of  the  coast : — 

•*  An  Laurentino  tnrpes  in  littore  ranas, 
Et  satitis  tenues  ducere,  credis,  avos?" 

Fp,  X.  37. 

A  road  through  the  forest,  now  in  ex- 


cellent order  for  carriages,  leads  from 
Tor  Paterno  to  Home  by  the  ancient 
Via  Laurentina,  passing  through  Por- 
cigliano,  or  Castel  Porciano,  where 
there  is  a  handsome  villa  lately 
purchased  for  a  large  sum  by  the 
King  of  Italy  from  the  Duke  di 
Magliano,  and  thence  to  the  Osteria  di 
Malpasso.  The  ancient  pavement  is 
perfect  for  severid  miles,  but  the  trees 
have  so  encroached  upon  it  in  many 
places  that  the  large  polygonal  blocks 
have  been  displaced  by  their  roots. 
The  views  in  different  parts  of  this 
forest  are  of  the  grandest  character; 
the  distance  to  Rome  by  it  is  about  16 
m. :  there  is  another  but  longer  route 
through  Decima  (both  these  roads  unite 
at  the  Osteria  di  Malpasso) ;  and  a  third 
from  Porcigliano  to  the  Osteria  di  Ma- 
lafede,  on  the  high  road  from  Home  to 
Ostia.  Before  we  proceed  southwards 
it  will  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  guide 
at  Tor  Paterno,  who  will  pilot  as 
through  the  forest  to  Pratica,  5  m.,  as 
the  tracks  of  the  charcoal-burners  are 
not  always  a  sufl&cient  guide  through 
the  wilderness  between  the  two  places. 


Pbatica  (Lavinium). 

(There  is  a  small  locanda  here, 
where  a  bed  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is 
very  miserable,  and  the  traveller  must 
be  prepared  to  put  up  with  its  discom- 
fort, which  is  certainly  not  greater  than 
he  might  expect  to  e&perience  in  such 
a  place.)  Pratica  is  distant  about  13 
m.  from  Rome,  3  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  7  from  Ardea.  It  is  the  modern 
representative  of  the  city  of  Lavinium, 
founded  by  JGneas  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Lavinia,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  Latin  confederation  after  the 
decay  of  Laurentum ;  as  Alba  Longa 
afterwards  became  when  Lavinium 
was  too  small  for  the  increasing  po- 
pulation. It  is  situated  on  a  strip 
of  table-land,  about  650  yards  long  bj 
130  broad,  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  plain  by  deep  glens,  except  at  the 
point  where  it  is  connected  with  it  by 
a  natural  bridge  of  rock.    The  modem 
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name  is  a  comiption  of  civitas  Pairica, 
or  Patrccs,  the  names  by  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  documents 
as  early  as  the  4th  century.  We 
may  recognise  in  this  name  the  re- 
cord of  the  Fatris  Dei  IndigetiSy  the 
title  by  .which  the  Heroum  was.  dedi- 
cated to  ^neas  after  he  disappeared 
in  the  Numicus.  Some  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  city  walls  may  be  traced,  but 
the  antiquities  now  visible  are  very 
few  and  unimportant.  Pratica  con- 
tains about  60  Inhab.,  of  whom  more 
than  two-thirds  are  peasants  who 
come  from  distant  parts  to  seek  oc- 
cupation in  the  fields.  The  place 
is  heavily  afflicted  with '  malaria,  of 
whose  fatal  influence  the  sallow  coun- 
tenances of  the  inhabitants  bear  a  me- 
lancholy proof.  The  large  baronial 
mansion  of  the  Borghese  family,  built 
in  the  1 7  th  century,  contains  a  few 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot, 
which  are  valuable  as  placing  beyond 
a  doubt  the  site  of  the  Trojan  city.  Its 
lofty  tower,  rising  from  the  centre  of 
the  building,  commands  one  of  the 
most  imposing  panoramas  which  the 
scholar  or  the  artist  can  enjoy  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  It  embraces  the  whole 
coast  from  Ostia  to  Porto  d'Anzio, 
the  Circsean  promontory,  the  Vol- 
scian  mountains,  the  group  of  the 
Alban  mount,  the  Sabine  range,  and 
the  ridge  of  Monte  Cimino,  the  cupolas 
of  Rome,  and  the  whole  plain  of  the 
Campagna.  There  is  a  direct  road 
from  Pratica  to  Rome,  practicable  for 
carriages :  it  joins  the  ancient  Via  Ar- 
deatina  near  la  Solfatara,  and  from 
thence,  passing  near  Vallerano,  the 
churches  of  the  Tre  Fontane,  and  the 
basilica  of  S.  Paolo.  Another  road, 
of  about  8  m.,  leads  across  the  country 
firom  the  Solfatara  to  Albano. 

About  midway  between  Pratica  and 
Ardea  is  the  torrent  called  the  Pio 
TortOy  identified  by  the  best  modern 
authorities  with  the  classical  Numicus 
in  which  ^neas  was  drowned.  If 
we  follow  this  torrent  to  its  mouth, 
we  shall  find  that  it  forms  a  large 
marshy  tract  well  known  by  the  en- 
graving in  the  Duchess   of  Devon- 


shire's edition  of  Annibale  Carols 
translation  of  the  Mneid,  Virgil  com- 
memorates the  "  fontis  stagna  Numi- 
ci ;"  and  Ovid,  describing  the  fate  of 
Anna  Perenna,  mentions  the  same 
marshes : — 

'  Comiger  banc  cnpidis  rapaisse  Ntnnicias  nndis 
Creditor  et  stagnis  occulnisse  snis." 

FatUy  iU.  647. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  this  stream  is  the 
plain  called  the  Campo  Jemini,  in 
which  antiquaries  place  the  site  of 
the  great  sanctuaries  of  ancient  Latium, 
the  Iticus  Patris  Indigetis,  the  temple 
of  Anna  Perenna,  the  Aphrodisium, 
and  the  great  temple  of  Venus  which 
was  common  to  all  the  Latin  tribes. 
About  3  m.  from  here,  and  on  the  sea- 
shore, is  the  Torre  Vajanica,  where  ex- 
cavations were  made  in  1794  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Sussez,when  several  specimens 
of  sculpture  were  found,  among  which 
a  statue  of  Venus.  The  Roman  emperors 
kept  an  establishment  for  breeding  ele- 
phants in  the  territory  between  Ardea 
and  Laurentum.  The  classical  tourist 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  peasantry  which  he  will 
pass  throughout  this  district,  are  con- 
structed in  the  tent-like  shape  described 
by  Virgil.  (From  Pratica  to  Ardea 
and  Porto  d'Anzio  the  road  is  fairly 
well  defined,  and  it  follows  the  line 
indicated.  A  guide  is  not  essential, 
although  it  is  usual  to  take  one,  and 
cautious  people  sometimes  take  a  guard 
also.— ^.  H,  C.) 


Abdea, 

7  or  8  m.  from  Pratica,  still  retains  the 
"  mighty  name  "  of  the  Argive  capital 
of  Tumus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  though 
its  population  has  dwindled  down  to 
less  than  100  souls : — 

••  Locns  Ardea  qnondam'" 
IHctns  avis;  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea 


nomen. 


jEn.  vii.  411. 


(There  is  a  small  wine-shop  at  Ardea 
where  travellers  may  obtain  refresh- 
ment ;  but  the  best  plan  will  be  to  ob- 
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tain  an  order  from  the  Cesarini  family 
at  Rome,  which  will  procure  accommo- 
dation in  their  castle.  In  this  case  it 
will  he  interesting  to  visit  the  Duke  of 
Cesarini*s  marsh  grazing-farm,  where 
two  or  three  thousand  hufiialoes  may  be 
seen  in  a  semi-savage  state  on  the  low- 
lands adjoining  the  sea.  Of  course  it 
will  be  necessary  to  be  mounted,  and 
accompanied  by  the  herdsmen,  to  ven- 
ture among  these  animals.  The  morn- 
ing milking  is  a  unique  sight  to  wit- 
ness, as  several  hundreds  of  buffalo 
cows  come  forward  successively  to  be 
milked  as  they  are  called  by  name.) 
Ardea  occupies  the  crest  of  a  lofty 
rock,  distant  4  m.  from  the  sea, 
and  insulated  by  deep  natural  ra- 
vines except  at  one  point,  where 
it  is  united  to  the  table-land  by 
an  isthmus,  in  which  3  deep  ditches 
have  been  cut.  The  rock  on  which 
the  village  is  built  was  the  ancient 
citadel,  the  city  having  extended  over 
a  large  tract  of  the  plain  below,  where 
some  lofty  mounds  resembling  the  agger 
of  Servius  Tullius  at  Rome  remain  to 
show  how  strongly  it  was  fortified.  The 
entrance-gate  is  under  the  N.  extre- 
mity of  the  mansion  of  the  dukes  of  Ce- 
sarini, to  whom  the  country  around 
belongs.  The  approach  to  the  gate 
and  the  appearance  of  the  rock  from 
all  parts  of  the  plain  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  but  malaria  is  so  severe 
in  summer  that  the  village  is  almost 
deserted.  On  the  edge  of  the  rock 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  modern 
village  we  may  trace  some  fragments 
of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  citadel ; 
they  are  composed  of  parallelograms 
of  tufa,  put  together  without  cement, 
and  are  among  the  earliest  examples  of 
this  kind  of  construction.  About  ^  m. 
beyond  the  village,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Porto  d'Anzio,  on  the  S.  side  of 
a  ravine,  are  several  sepulchral  cham- 
bers excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  and 
quite  in  the  Etruscan  style  and  form ; 
all  have  been  rifled  of  their  contents  : 
here  were  found  most  of  the  curious 
Ardean  terra-cotta  sculptures  in  the 
Campana  collection  at  Paris.  Ardea,  as 
the  capital  of  Turnus,  was  conspicuous 
in  the  wars  of  the  ^neid :  it  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  siege  by  Tarquinius 


Superbus,  and  for  the  asylum  it  afforded 
to  Camillus  durine  his  exile ;  he  de- 
feated Brennus  and  the  Gauls  benea^ 
its  walls,  and  was  residing  there  when 
he  was  elected  dictator  and  summoned 
to  return  to  Rome  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Veii.  It  is  about  .22  m. 
from  Rome:  the  road  follows  the 
Via  Ardeatina,  which  is  still  perfect 
in  many  parts.  It  passes  the  Rio 
Torto,  and  is  joined  by  the  cross-road 
from  Pralica,  at  S.  Procula,  near  the 
Solfarata,  whence  it  proceeds  to  Rome 
by  Vallerano,  the  churches  of  the  Tr« 
Fontane,  and  S.  Paolo. 

Leaving  Ardea,  we  descend  along 
the  1.  bank  by  the  Fosso  degli  Incastri, 
and,  after  crossing  the  stream  called 
the  Fosso  della  Moletta,  arrive  at  the 
Torre  di  S.  Lorenzo.  From  this  point 
we  continue  our  excursion  in  a  line  with 
the  coast,  and  enter  the  country  of  the 
Yolsci.  The  road  lies,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  through  dense  forests 
of  oaks  and  ilexes,  ericas  and  arbutuses, 
here  and  there  interspersed  with  cork- 
trees and  myrtles.  3  m.  beyond  Torre 
di  S.  Lorenzo  is  the  Torre  di  S.  Anas- 
tasia,  about  ^  m.  from  the  sea,  and  at 
an  equal  distance  towards  Porto  d'Anzio 
the  Torre  Caldana,  near  which  there 
are  extensive  sulphureous  emanations. 
4  m.  farther,  after  crossing  an  open 
country  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  reach 


PoRTo  d'Anzio, 

the  representative  of  Antinm,  the 
capital  of  the  Volsci,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  naval  stations  of  Im- 
perial Rome,  37  m.  from  the  coital  and 
16  from  Ardea.  (The  easiest  mode 
of  reaching  it  will  be  by  the  railway 
to  La  Cecchina  stat.,  from  which  a 
diligence  starts  every  morning  in  sum- 
mer and  3  times  a  week  in  the  winter* 
performing  the  journey  in  3  hours.) 
The  traveller  will  be  able  to  obtain 
good  quarters  at  Casa  Pollastrini,where, 
by  arranging  beforehand,  a  good  bed- 
room, breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper 
may  be  had  for  8  lire  a  day.  Tftic 
house  of  Ambrogio  Pollastrini  is  very 
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well  kept,  with  two  very  fair  cafis 
and  a  restaurateur  close  by.  From  La 
Cecchina  the  distance  to  Porto  d'Anzio 
is  18  m.,  at  first  through  a  countnr  well 
caltiyated  in  Tines  and  olives,  and  then, 
for  about  7  m.,  over  a  desolate  cam- 
pagna,  where  commences  the  belt  of 
woods  or  La  Macchia,  2  m.  before  reach- 
ing Anzio  we  enter  a  more  open  space 
of  pasture-land  with  some  cork  ilexes. 
The  descent  to  Porto  d' Anzio,  over- 
looking the  sea,  with  the  Circsan  pro- 
montory and  Astura,  is  beautiful.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  town  the  Villa  Albani, 
and  the  Villa  Sarsina,  formerly  Men- 
cacci,  are  passed.  The  Marina  and  Pi- 
azza before  the^new  ch.  of  S.  Antonio  and 
S.  Giulio  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Antium,  in  the  early  history  of  Italy, 
was  the  most  flourishing  city  on  this 
coast,  and  is  distinguished  by  Diony- 
sius  with  the  epithet  **  most  splencUd." 
It  is  more  interesting  to  the  traveller 
as  the  spot  where  Conolanus,  "  a  name 
unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears," 
stood  in  the  palace  of  his  enemy,  and 
vowed  vengeance  against  his  ungrate- 
ful countrymen : — 

"  A  goodly  dty  is  this  Antimn:  City, 
'Tis  I  that  made  thy  widows ;  numy  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan  and  drop :  then  know  me 

not, 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with 

stones. 
In  puny  battle  slay  me." 

The  piratical  expeditions  of  the  inha- 
bitants led  to  frequent  contests  with 
Rome ;  the  city  was  captured  by  Ca- 
millus  and  C.  Msnius  Nepos,  b.c.  337, 
and  the  rostra  of  their  ships  were 
suspended  in  the  Forum.  After  this 
penodit  remained  comparatively  de- 
populated for  4  centuries,  although  the 
climate  and  scenery  still  attracted  the 
Romans  to  its  neighbourhood.  Cicero 
had  a  villa  at  Antium,  and  another  at 
Astura,  fiirther  down  the  coast,  which 
he  describes  in  his  letters  to  Atticus. 
The  city  was  the  birthplace  of  Nero, 
who  restored  it  on  a  scale  far  surpass- 
ing its  ancient  grandeur :  he  adorned 
it  with  magnificent  temples,  and  in- 
duced many  of  the  rich  patricians  to 
build  villas  on  its  shores.  The  piers 
constructed  by  Nero  still   remain,  a 


fine  example  of  hydraulic  architecture. 
They  are  about  30  feet  in  thickness, 
built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  united  by 
pozzolana  cement;  and,  like  all  the 
ancient  Roman  moles,  consisted  of  a 
series  of  colossal  piers,  separated  by 
open  spaces,  and  spanned  by  arches. 
One  of  them  is  2700  ft.  in  length, 
the  otiier  1600 :  they  enclosed  an  ex- 
tensive basin,  nearly  as  broad  as  the 
length  of  the  longest  mole.  A  light- 
house or  pharos  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  insulated  rock  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  facing  the 
south.  About  the  close  of  the  17th 
century  Innocent  XII.  formed  a  new 
port  from  the  designs  of  Zinaghi, 
who  added  a  short  pier  to  the 
eastern  mole  of  the  ancient  harbour, 
and  filled  up  tlie  open  arches  of  the 
Roman  construction.  The  result  was 
the  rapid  deposit  of  sand,  which  has 
accumulated  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
it  is  now  useless  except  for  vessels  of 
small  burthen;^  but  works  for  the 
dredging  and  improvement  of  this 
charming  little  harbour  have  been  in- 
augurate by  the  Italian  Government, 
and  the  port  has  been  made  accessible 
to  ships  of  200  tons  burthen.  Beyond 
this  we  see,  below  the  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini,  the  remains  of  the  Pamfilian 
mole,  constructed  some  years  after- 
wards in  the  belief  that  it  would 
arrest  this  silting  up.  At  the  extremity 
of  Zinaghi's  pier  is  a  lighthouse,  mark- 
ing only  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  ; 
but  the  great  lighthouse,  furnished 
with  a  2nd-clas8  Fresnel  apparatus,  the 
radius  of  which  extends  to  over  25  m., 
stands  on  the  summit  of  Capo  d' Anzio, 
above  the  Grotte,  or  foundations  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo.  The  old  tower 
and  fortifications  were  dismantled 
by  the  English  cruizers  during  their 
operations  on  the  coast  in  1813. 
Sundry  projects  have  been  proposed 
for  enlarging  the  port  of  Anzio,  and 
converting  it  into  a  refuge  harbour, 
much  required  on  this  part  of  the  coast ; 
it  has  also  been  proposed  to  connect  it 
with  Rome  by  a  branch  railway,  from 
the  Albano  and  Velletri  line.  As  a  place 
of  trade,  Porto  d' Anzio  has  little  im- 
portance ;  it  is  principally  resorted  to 
by  fishermen,  mostly  Neapolitans,  and 
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by  feluccas  employed  in  transporting,  i 
chiefly  to  Naples,  the  charcoal  pro*  | 
duced  in  large  quantities  in  the  neigh- 
bouring forests.  The  discovery  of  coral 
in  the  deep  water  off  the  Astura  and 
Foce  Verde  towers  gives  employment 
to  a  few  boats :  but  the  chief  interest 
of  the  place  is  as  a  resort  for  the  Ro- 
mans during  the  quail-shooting  season 
(May)  and  the  sea-bathing  (July  to 
Sept),  for  which  it  offers  advantages 
in  its  fine  sandy  beaches  on  either  side 
of  the  town,  the  facilities  of  procuring 
lodgines,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
and  the  Increased  convenience  of 
reaching  it  in  4  or  5  hours  by  means 
of  the  rl^.  as  far  as  Albano. 

The  little  town  is  almost  entirely 
new;  it  contains  1541  inhabitants; 
its  streets  are  wide  and  level;  its 
houses  substantial  and  clean;  the 
climate  in  winter  and  spring  is  de- 
licious, and  exceptionally  healthy  in 
the  hot  season,  when  every  other 
place  on  the  coast  is  rendered  unin- 
habitable by  malaria.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and 
the  scenery  commanded  from  its  pier. 
The  blue  waters  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea  are  enriched  by  clifb  of  red  marl, 
crowned  by  evergreens  and  pine-forests. 
The  casinos  of  Yilla  Albani,  Sarsina, 
Aldobrandini,  Borghese,  Masella,  line 
the  coast  between  Anzio  and  Nettuno, 
and  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Boman 
palaces  extend  as  far  as  Astura.  The 
Volscian  Mountains  and  Cape  Circseum, 
and  the  islands  of  Ponza  and  Ventotene, 
are  seen  on  the  horizon.  The  square 
in  froipt  of  the  new  ch.  is  decorated 
with  a  fountain  and  surrounded  by 
handsome  buildings.  As  a  place  of 
resort  it  is  increasing  in  importance, 
and  new  houses  are  rising  every  year. 
Ancient  Antium  has  not  been 
thoroughly  explored.  The  only  ruins  of 
the  Volscian  city  now  visible  are  some 
remains  of  the  walls  in  the  quarter 
called  the  Vignaccie:  they  are  built 
of  quadrilateral  masses  irregularly  put 
together,  but  not  of  very  large  size. 
They  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  ancient  town  stood  on  the  rocky 
eminence  above  the  shore,  extending 
as  far  as  the  Villa  Borghese  in  the  di- 
rection of  Nettuoo,  while  that  which 


rose  under  the  Roman  emperors  was 
situated  on  the  sea-side.    The  rising 
ground  N,  of  the  modem  town  is  co- 
vered with  ruins.    Here,  in  very  an- 
cient times,  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
the  Volscian  city,  and  subsequently  the 
villa  of  Nero,  extending  along  the  sea- 
line  between  the  port  of  that  emperor 
and  the  present  Capo  d' Anzio ;  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  round  the  latter,  and  the 
underground  passages  in  the  tafaceons 
rock,  evidently  belonged  to  it ;  whereas 
the  Roman  town  extended  more  inland, 
and  the  numerous  villas  of  the  Roman 
patricians  along  the  cliffs  towards  Net- 
tuno  as  far  as  the  Villa  Borghese.    The 
large  Villa  Mengacci,  behind  the  town, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Temple    of   Fortuna    Antias,    which 
it  is  known  was  partly  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  Nero's  villa.     E.  of  this 
the  villa  of  the  Pope  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  Hippodrome  mentioned  by  Tacitos 
in  speaking  of  the  games  ordered  hj 
the  Senate  to  celebrate  Poppsea's  de- 
livery of  a  son,  and  in  honour  of  the 
Claudian  and  Domitian  families.    The 
whole  space,  now  dry  land,  before  the 
Villa  Mengacci  was  included  in  Nero's 
port,  and  has  resulted  from  the  gradual 
silting  up  of  the  latter.     The  Nero- 
nian  villa  appears  to  have   been  of 
great  extent,  but  its  chief  interest  is 
derived  from  the  number  of  works 
of  art  which    have  been   discovered 
among  its  ruins.    The  Apollo  Belve- 
dere was  found  here  in  the  time  of 
Julius  II. ;  and  the  Borghese  Gladia- 
tor, now  in  the  Louvre,  about  a  cen- 
tury later.    There  are  no  remains  of 
the  temples  of  Apollo  and  iBscnlapins, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Serpent  of  Epidaums  to  Rome; 
nor  of  the  more  famous    shrine  of 
Equestrian  Fortune,  which  Horace  has 
commemorated  when  he  invokes  the 
favour  of  the    goddess  for  the  pro- 
jected expedition  of  Augustus  to  Bri- 
tain:— 

"  0  Diva  gratrnn  quae  regis  Antlntn, 
Pnesens  vel  Imo  toll«re  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superboa 
Vertere  faneribos  triumphos." 

Oa.  I.  XXXV, 

The  view  from  the  tower  of  the  Villt 
Borghese  is  extremely  fine :  on  the  L  it 
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commands  the  line  of  coast  towards 
Nettuno  and  the  Circeean  promontory ; 
farther  inland  the  eye  ranges  along  the 
Volscian  mountains,  studded  with  pic- 
turesque Tillages,  among  which  may 
be  recognised  Norba,  Sermoneta,  and 
Sezze.  On  the  N.E.  we  see  the  well- 
known  localities  of  the  Alban  hills : 
Velletri,  with  the  heights  above  Pales- 
trina  and  Bocca  di  Cavi  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  then  Cirita  Lainnia,  nearly  in 
a  line  with  Nemi  and  Monte  Cavo; 
and  farther  on  Genzano,  Albano,  Castel 
Gandolfo,  Rocca  di  Papa,  &c.  &c.  The 
old  tower  or  castle  of  Porto  d'  Anzio 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Frangipanis,  who  were  lords  of  Astura 
in  the  ISth  century:  it  bears  the  arms 
of  Innocent  X.,  who  repaired  its  out- 
works about  the  middle  of  the  17th. 
The  fortress  was  partially  restored  in 
the  time  of  Pius  Vll.  as  a  prison. 


Nettuno, 

about  2  m.  £.  of  Porto  d' Anzio, 
with  a  population  of  1788  Inhab., 
has  by  some  been  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Cceno,  the  port  of 
Antium,  mentioned  by  Dionysius ; 
but  on  examining  the  locality  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  necessity  which 
could  have  induced  the  Volscians  to 
form  a  harbour  here,  when  their  own 
promontory  at  Antium  must  have  af- 
forded more  effectual  shelter  for  their 
vessels  long  before  the  Roman  mole 
or  the  Roman  fleet  had  an  existence. 
In  fact,  there  appear  no  good  grounds 
for  assigning  to  the  Cceno  of  Diony- 
sius any  other  locality  than  that  of 
the  modem  harbour  of  Porto  d* Anzio. 
We  have  already  stated  that  Antium 
was  situated  on  the  high  ground  above 
the  present  village,  and  hence  the  city 
and  the  port  would  naturally  be  men- 
tioned as  2  distinct  localities.  The 
whole  coast  between  Porto  d' Anzio 
and  Nettuno  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
Roman  edifices.  There  is  an  excellent 
road,  passing  before  the  villas  of  Prince 
Aldobrandini,  and  the  larger  one  of 
Prince  Borghese,  called  Beir  Aspetto. 


The  first  object  that  attracts  attention 
on  entering  Nettuno  is  the  fortress 
commenced  by  Alexander  YI.,  and 
restored  hj  Urban  VIII.  and  Alexander 
VII.  It  IS  greatly  dilapidated.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  medieeval  walls, 
having  several  round  towers,  offering 
fine  specimens  of  masonry,  the  principal 
edifices  being  the  Castle,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Colonnas,  the  Doria  Palnce, 
dilapidated,  and  the  parish  ch.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  around 
belongs  to  the  Borghese  family,  who 
purchased  it  in  1831  from  the  Go- 
vernment for  400,000  scudi.  It  con- 
tains a  few  antiquities,  fragments  of 
columns  and  capitals,  the  remains 
probably  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name. 
The  traveller  will  be  more  interested 
with  the  picturesque  costume  of  the 
female  population,  which  differs  alto- 
gether from  that  of  the  villages  of 
Latium,  and  is  Oriental  in  its  cha- 
racter. The  tradition  is  that  the 
inhabitants  are  descended  from  a 
Saracenic  colony,  probably  from  one 
of  the  piratical  bands  which  infested 
the  coasts  of  Italy  in  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries.  Although  bordering  on  the 
sea,  and  neighbours  to  the  active  sea- 
faring population  of  Anzio,  the  in- 
habitants of  Nettuno  are  purely  agri- 
cultural in  their  occupations ;  there  is 
not  a  boat  in  the  place — indeed,  the 
beach  before  it  offers  no  protection  for 
them.  Andrea  Sacchi,  the  painter, 
was  born  at  Nettuno  in  1610.  Sig. 
Felici  will  accommodate  visitors  at  the 
Palazzo  Doria,  where  there  are  several 
rooms  with  clean  beds  to  let,  and  with 
tolerable  plain  fare.  The  view  from 
these  windows  and  from  the  terraces 
above,  over  the  coast-line  to  Cape 
Circa,  are  splendid,  and  the  sea-bathing 
in  front  of  the  house  good. 


Astura, 

7  m.  from  Nettuno,  from  which  the  road 
proceeds  along  the  sea-coast.  After 
leaving  Nettuno  we  cross  a  stream  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Loracina  of  Livy;  and 
beyond  it  another  branch  of  the  same 
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torrent  called  the  Rio  di  S.  Eocco. 
Beyond  this  we  see  numerous  ruins  of 
Roman  edifices,  especially  about  Astura« 
situated  on  the  extremity  of  a  penin- 
sula, to  which  the  ancients  gave  the 
name  of  Insula  Asturse.  A  lofty  tower, 
visible  from  all  parts  of  the  coast, 
stands  upon  its  highest  point,  and  on 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  villa  of 
Cicero.  He  describes  it  in  his  letters 
to  Atticus  as  situated  in  the  sea :  Est 
hie  quidem  locus  anusnuSy  et  in  mari  ipso, 
qui  et  Antio  et  Circceiis  aspici  possit. 
The  illustrious  orator  embarked  here 
when  he  fled  the  proscription  of 
the  triumvirate:  he  had  quitted  pre- 
cipitately his  Tusculan  Villa,  and, 
sailing  from  here,  landed  at  Formise, 
where  he  was  so  barbarously  mur- 
dered. The  island  of  Astura,  as  early 
as  the  12th  century,  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Frangipani  family,  from 
whom  it  passed  successively  to  the 
Caetanis,  Contis,  Orsinis,  and  Co- 
lonnas.  The  tower,  built  in  the  15th 
century,  includes  within  its  walls  the 
vaults  of  the  Frangipani  fortress,  the 
scene  of  an  act  of  treachery  which 
has  rendered  the  name  of  that  family 
infamous  in  Italian  history.  In  1268, 
I  f  ter  the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  the 
young  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen,  took  refuge  here. 
Jacopo  Frangipani,  who  was  then  lord 
of  Astura,  seized  the  royal  fugitive  and 
betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  Charles 
d' Anjou,  by  whom  he  was  barbarously 
executed  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato 
at  Naples. 

Beyond  Astura  is  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  now 
the  Fiume  Conca,  descending  from 
Velletri,  and  one  of  the  largest  streams 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Garigliano. 
Below  the  tower  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  mole,  constructed,  like 
that  of  Antium,  upon  open  arches. 
About  3  m.  inland  to  the  N.  is  a  good 
Roman  tomb  in  opus  reticulatum ;  it 
is  called  //  TorracciOf  and  probably 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  highway 
which  led  from  Astura  to  Tres  Ta- 
bemse,  the  modern  Cistema ;  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture of  TuUia,  who  died    at    Astura, 


whose  name  and  memory  are  so  often 
alluded  to  in  the  letters  of  the  great 
orator  to  Atticus.  4  m.  beyond  Astura 
is  the  Torre  di  Foce  Verde,  where  the 
Moscarello  stream  empties  itself  into 
the  sea ;  from  which  extends  parallel 
to  the  coast,  and  only  separated  from 
it  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand-downs, 
the  lake  of  Fogliano,  communicatiiig 
with  the  sea  at  the  tower  of  the  same 
name,  and  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
fisheries  of  sea-basse,  grey  mullet,  and 
eels,  to  the  amount  of  12,000  lbs. 
annually.  This  lake,  nearly  12  m. 
long,  is  succeeded  by  another,  the  Lago 
di  Caprolace,  and  4  m.  farther  by  a 
third,  the  Lago  di  S.  Paolo,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  base  of  the  Circiean  pro- 
montory, where  it  communicates  with 
the  sea  at  Torre  Paola,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Portus  Circeeus.  From  Torre 
Paola  the  path  follows  the  N.  hase  of 
the  Circdean  promontory  for  5  m.  to 
Torre  Otevola,  from  which  it  runs 
along  the  shore,  crossing  the  Fiume 
Sisto  and  the  Portatore,  the  latter  ^e 
outfall  of  the  Ufens  and  Amasenus, 
before  reaching  Terracina.  Travellers 
who  intend  to  proceed  southward  will 
probably  be  indisposed  to  traverse  the 
succession  of  sandy  dunes  and  pestilent 
swamps  which  spread  between  the  sea 
and  the  forests  of  the  Pontine  marshes 
along  a  coast-line  of  24  m. :  they  may 
therefore  embark  at  Astura  for  Ter- 
racina, visiting  the  Circsean  promon- 
tory on  their  way.  For  a  description 
of  that  classical  headland,  and  of  Ter- 
racina, see  the  Handbook  for  Southern 
Italy,  Route.  140. 


Excursion  to  the  Etruscan  Cities 

OF  CiERE,   TARQUINIIy   VuiX:X,  Tu8- 
CANIA,  &C. 

The  principal  and  still  recognizable 
localities  of  ancient  Etmria  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Handbook  for  Central  lialy. 
Thej  are  better  known  and  more  ac- 
cessible than  those  we  are  about  to  de- 
scribe, but  they  are  not  more  interest- 
ing or  instructive.  The  sites  which  may 
be  made  the  object  of  an  excursion 
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from  Kome  are  C<Br$  and  Pyrgos,  lying 
near  ^e  road  to  Civita  Vecchia; 
and  those  sitaated  between  Cmta 
Vecchia  and  Viterbo,  viz.  Tarquinii, 
Vulcif  Tuacania,  &c.  If  the  traveller 
should  not  have  visited  Viterbo,  he 
can  do  so  on  his  return  to  Rome,  ex- 
ploring Bieda,  Norchia,  Castel  d'Asso, 
Sutri,  and  Veil.  As  most  of  these 
places  have  no  innsy  the  traveller  should 
endeavour  to  furnish  himself  with 
introductions  at  Rome  either  to  the 
resident  proprietors,  or  to  the  learned 
persons  who  have  laboured  in  U- 
Instrating  their  respective  localities, 
and  are  always  ready  to  extend  their 
assistance  to  strangers.  It  is  scarcely 
less  necessary  to  carry  a  small  stock  of 
provisions,  particularly  if  he  intends  to 
make  any  digressions  from  the  more 
frequented  roads.  Those  persons  who 
have  either  not  had  time  or  opportunity 
to  study  the  Etruscan  collections  at 
Rome  will  derive  everv  information 
from  Mr.  Dennis's  '  Cities  and  Ceme- 
teries of  Etruria,'  which  is  a  real  Hand- 
book to  ancient  Etruria;  and  £rom 
Canina's  *  Etruria  Maritima  nella  di- 
zione  Pontificia,'  in  folio,  which,  al- 
though too  bulky  to  carry,  ought  to  be 
consulted  before  setting  out  on  this 
interesting  excursion.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Gray's  'Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of 
Etruria'  will  also  convey  useful  in- 
formation on  a  region  to  which  she 
was  the  first  to  cfdl  the  attention  of 
English  travellers  in  more  recent  times. 
The  first  two  works  contain  valuable 
maps  and  plans  which  add  greatly  to 
their  utili^. 

The  road  firom  Rome  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia is  described  under  Rte.  100  in 
the  Handbook  for  Central  Italy,  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  linger  by  the  way 
can  make  Cervetri,  Palo,  or  Civita 
Vecchia  the  resting-place  for  the  first 
night:  it  is,  however,  since  the 
opening  of  the  rlv.,  easy  to  proceed 
from  Rome  to  €A)meto  in  a  day 
without  sleeping  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
The  first  Etruscan  antiquities  which 
occur  are  at  Monterone,  a  mile  before 
reaching  Palo,  where  some  remarkable 
tumuli,  opened  in  1838  by  the  late 
Duchess  of  Sermoneta,  may  be  exa- 
mined :  they  have  been  noticed  in  our 


description  of  the  road  from  Civita 
Vecchia  to  Rome  (Rte.  100). 


Cebvetri 
(Agtixa,  Cmrb),  27  m.  from  Rome. 

[The  best  mode  of  visiting  Cervetri, 
and  which  can  be  done  in  a  day  from 
Rome,  will  be— by  Rly.  to  Palo  Stat,  in 
an  hour,  and  from  there  to  Cervetri  in 
a  light  vehicle,  to  be  easily  obtained  by 
writing  beforehand  (there  is  a  daily- 
post  conveyance  for  letters)  to  Cervetri, 
to  the  Corriere  della  Posta,  Benedetti 
Girolamo,  or  to  the  innkeeper  Rosad 
when  the  party  is  large.  The  mail- 
cart,  a  gig  on  springs,  leaves  the  Palo 
Stat,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  trains 
f^om  Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
can  accommodate  two  persons;  and 
Rosati  has  a  convenient  caliche  which 
he  will  send  to  Palo.  By  these  means 
visitors  leaving  Rome  in  the  morning 
will  reach  Cervetri  about  9  a.m.,  have 
time  to  see  everything  of  interest,  and 
to  return  to  Palo  for  the  evening 
trains  proceeding  to  Rome  and  Civita 
Vecchia.  The  pedestrian  who  does  not 
fear  a  walk  across  the  fields  of  less  than 
4  m.  may  reach  Cervetri  in  about  an 
hour ;  4  hours  will  suffice  to  visit  much 
that  is  worth  seeing,  so  that  the  travel- 
ler can  perform. the  whole  excursion 
without  fatigue,  even  in  a  winter's  day, 
and  get  back  to  Rome  by  the  evening 
train  for  dinner.  Persons  proceeding 
on  horseback  from  Rome  will  find  a 
bridle-path  about  1  m.  beyond  Pali- 
doro,  on  the  old  post-road,  passing 
through  extensive  plantations  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Torlonia.  On  arriving  at 
Cervetri  it  will  be  well  to  procure  horses 
or  donkeys,  or,  what  will  be  still  better, 
to  write  a  few  days  beforehand  to  Pas- 
segieri,  the  local  guide,  or  Rosati,  to 
be  in  attendance  with  them.  The  best 
mode  of  seeing  everything  will  be  to 
commence  by  taking  the  road  leading 
to  Monte  Cucco,  which  skirts  the  Au- 
gustinian  convent,  traversing  the  site 
of  Csere  in  its  greatest  length^  to  the 
Porta  Coperta,  passing  on  rt.  the  Roman 
theatre  and  the  recent  excavations  near 
it;  from  the  Porta  Coperta  descending 
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to  the  Bvffalareccia,  near  whick  are  the 
best  preserved  portions  of  the  City 
Walls;  and  then  ascending  a  ravine 
lined  with  sepulchres  to  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Necropolis  or  Bandi- 
taccia ;  then  yisiting  the  different  tombs 
on  it,  and  returning  to  Cervetri  to  lunch. 
This  first  part  of  the  excursion  will  re- 
quire 3  or  4  hrs. ;  the  second  2ii  to  3: 
examining  the  Regolini-Galassi  tomb, 
descending  into  the  ravine  of  the  Vac- 
cina to  the  Grotta  di  Campana,  to  the 
Monte  Abetone  and  the  recent  excava- 
tions on  the  Monte  Padulo,  and  then 
to  the  Grotta  di  Torlonia,  which  is 
about  4  m.  from  the  village.] 

Cervetri  Inn:  the  house  formerly 
kept  by  Pacifico  Rosati  is  continued  by 
his  son ;  but  travellers  had  better  carry 
their  own  provisions,  and  the  accom- 
modation is  very  poor.  The  best  guide 
to  the  tombs  is  Flavio  Passegieri, 
a  tobacconist  in  the  Piazza,  who  keeps 
the  keys  of  the  locked  tombs ;  he 
is,  however,  rather  old,  but  his  son 
Giovanni  is  active  and  intelligent 
(two  clean-looking  beds  can  also 
be  obtained  at  Passegieri's  house.) 
Should  the  P.'s  be  out  of  the  way, 
Benedetti  the  corriere,  or  the  local 
director  (^Capo  Scavatore)  of  the  ex- 
cavations, will  prove  good  guides. 
The  road  to  Cervetri,  which  is  now 
excellent,  turns  off  from  the  post-road 
2  m.  beyond  Palo,  about  i  m.  after 
crossing  the  Vaccina  stream,  and  is 
practicable  for  carriages. 

Cervetri  IS  the  representative  of  a  city 
whose  antiquity  carries  us  even  beyond 
the  Etruscans,  to  a  period  more  than 
13  centuries  anterior  to  our  era.  It 
is  the  Agylla  of  the  Pelasgi  and  the 
Caere  of  the  Etruscans,  and  is  cele- 
brated as  the  capital  of  Mezentius  when 
jEneas  arrived  m  Italy.  In  regard  to 
its  ancient  names,  Herodotus,  and  the 
Greek  writers  before  the  Augustan 
age,  call  it  Agylla,  and  the  Latin 
Caere,  except  when  the  poets  intro- 
duce the  more  ancient  name  for  the 
sake  of  the  metre.  The  Agylla  of  the 
Greeks  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgi  in 
conjunction  with  the  aborigines,  if  it 
had  not  been  previously  founded  by  the 
Siculi.    Dionysius  mentions  it  as  one 


of  the  chief  cities  of  Etroria  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  says 
that  it  changed  its  name  when  subdued 
by  the  Etruscans.    Strabo,   however, 
tells  us  (lib.  V.  c.  ii.)   that  the  new 
name  was  derived  from  the  salutation 
xa<;t,  with  which  the  Lydians  on  their 
invasion  were  hailed  from  the  walls 
by  the  Pelasgi.    From  its  wealth  and 
importance  it  became  one   of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  League;  and 
Strabo  mentions  it  as  the  only   city 
of  Etruria  whose  inhabitants  abstained 
from  piracy  from  a  strong  sense  of 
justice.    When  Rome  was  invaded  by 
the  Gauls,  Caere  afforded  an   asylum 
to  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were  sent 
there  for  safety  with  the  sacred  fire; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Romans 
were  first  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Etruscan  worship  by  the  priests  of 
Caere,  a  circumstance  from  which  an- 
tiquaries have  derived  the  etymology  of 
the  word  ceremony    (cceremonia),    la 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  town  had  lost 
nearly  all  its  importance;  and  Strabo 
says  that  in  his  day  it  had  preserved 
scarcely  any  vestige  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dour.   It  appears,  however,  from  in- 
scriptions, and  especially  from  a  re- 
markable  one  preserved  in    the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples,  that  Caere  obtained 
a  great  celebrity  in  the  time  of  Tni.jaB 
for  its  mineral  waters,  called  the  Aque 
Caeretanse:   they  are  still   frequented 
under  the  name  of  the  Bagni  di  Sasso, 
about  4  m.  W.  of  the  modem  Cer- 
vetri.    In  the  middle  ages  the  tovn 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  as  late  as 
the  nth  century,  when  it  had  consi- 
derably declined.    It  appears  to  have 
remained  in  comparative  obscurity  until 
the  beginning  of  the  IStii,  when  the 
new   settlement    of   CeH   Nuooo   was 
founded,   and  the  name  of .  Cetveteri 
(G<Bre  Vetus)  was  applied  to  the  ancient 
locality.  At  this  time  it  belonged  to  the 
Bonaventura  or  Venturini  family,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  Orsinis.     It  was 
sold  by  them  in  1674  to  the  Ru^K)ii 
family,    in   whose   possession  it  still 
remains.     The  description   of  Viigil, 
who  tells  us  that  Mezentius  led  1000 
men    from   it    to    the    assistance   of 
Tumus^   is    still   applicable     to    the 
locality : — 
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"Hand   procul  hinc   saxo    inooUtar  ftindata 

vetusto 
Urbis  AgjlliniB  sedes ;  vM  Lydia  (raondam 
Gens,  bello  praeclara,  jugis  insedit  Etruscis. 
Banc  multos  florentem   annos  rex   deinde 

superbo 
Imperio  soevis  tenult  Mezentius  annis." 

jEn.  viil.  478. 

It  Stands  on  a  long  strip  of  table-land, 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  towards 
the  W.,  by  precipices  of  coarse  red 
volcanic  tufa,  called  Nefifro  by  the 
inhabitants,  which  are  not  less  in  some 
places  than  50  feet  in  height.  Two 
streams  run  through  these  ravines, 
the  Vaccina  and  that  of  the  Madonna 
de'  Ganneti,  which  unite  below  the 
town.  On  the  western  side  an  artificial 
cutting  completed  the  natural  strength 
of  its  position.  The  modem  village  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis:  it  is  a  poor  place  of  546 
Inhab.,  with  a  mediseval  gate,  and  re- 
mains of  towers  of  a  castle,  and  a  large 
palace  belonging  to  the  Ruspoli  family, 
the  head  of  which  derives  his  feudal  title 
of  prince  of  Cervetri  from  it.  The  city 
of  Casre  was  not  less  than  4  or  5  m.  in 
circuit,  and  covered  the  whole  table-land 
to  the  £.  of  the  point  on  which  Cervetri 
is  built,  between  Monte  Abetone  and 
the  hill  of  the  Necropolis.  The  Yen- 
turinis  and  Orsinis  surrounded  it  with 
fortifications,  of  large  blocks  of  tufa 
taken  from  the  ancient  walls,  which 
are  of  rectangular  masonry. 

Some  remains  of  the  walls  are  still 
visible  on  the  side  of  the  ravine  of 
La  Bufialareccia  opposite  the  Necro- 
polis. 8  of  the  gates  may  be  traced,  with 
2  roads  leading  to  them ;  one  paved  in 
the  directionof  y  eii,  the  other  to  Py  rgos, 
the  port  of  Csere,  the  modem  Santa 
Severa.  The  hill  of  the  Necropolis, 
now  called  La  Banditaccia,  is  separated 
from  the  town  by  a  deep  ravine  in  which 
runs  a  small  stream  csdled  the  Ruscello 
della  Madonna  de'  Canneti;  its  surface' 
is  excavated  into  pits  and  caverns;  and 
in  its  cliffs  are  ranges  of  tombs.  There 
are  no  architectural  facades  to  the 
tombs,  but  several  of  those  on  the  Ban- 
ditaccia  are  surmounted  by  tumuli  or 
pyramids,  the  base  of  which  generally 
consists  of  a  circular  portion,  cut  out 
in  the  solid  tufa  of  the  hill,  beneath 
which  are  the   sepulchral    chambers, 


varied  in  style  and  form,  to  which  a 
long  passage  descending  from  the  sur- 
face leads.  In  1829  the  attention  of 
antiquaries  was  directed  to  the  se- 
pulchres of  this  Necropolis,  by  the 
number  of  curious  remains  which  were 
brought  to  light  b^  the  researches  of 
Monsignore  Kegolini,  the  archpriest 
of  the  town,  and  by  General  Galassi. 
The  remarkable  tomb  which  bears 
their  joint  names,  and  which  will  be 
noticed  presently,  was  discovered  in 
1836 ;  several  others  of  very  great,  and 
in  some  respects  unique,  interest,  were 
opened  in  1845,  and  a  still  larger  num- 
ber in  1846.  We  shall  briefly  notice 
the  most  remarkable,  referring  for 
greater  particularities  to  Mr.  Dennis' 
work,  describing  more  in  detail  those 
discovered  since  that  gentleman's  visit 
to  Cervetri,  beginning  with  those  on  the 
hill  of  the  Banditaccia : — 1.  The  first  is 
a  large  square  one  with  a  flat  roof,  sup- 
ported by  2  square  fluted  pilasters,  and 
rows  of  niches  for  bodies  both  in  the 
walls  and  in  the  benches  which  sur- 
round them;  at  the  extremity  is  an 
inner  chamber,  with  a  couch  for  two 
bodies ;  this  tomb,  being  considerably 
beneath  the  surface,  is  approached  by 
a  flight  of  more  than  20  steps.  2.  A 
tomb  of  2  chambers,  communicating 
with  each  other  by  a  small  door,  and 
remarkable  for  an  arm-chair  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  by  the  side  of  one  of 
the  sepulchral  couches.  It  is  some- 
times called,  from  this  circumstance, 
the  Grotta  della  Sedia,  though  there  are 
other  tombs  which  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  name.  3.  Tomb  of  the  Tarquins^ 
discovered  in  1846,  a  sepulchre  of  2 
chambers  and  2  stories ;  the  outer  and 
upper  one  leading  by  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  second  and  larger  one,  called 
by  the  peasantry,  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  inscriptions,  the  "Grotta 
delle  Iscrizioni."  This  chamber  is  35 
feet  square,  with  2  square  pillars  in 
the  centre,  upon  one  of  which  is  a  shield, 
and  is  surrounded  by  double  benches. 
The  upper  portions  of  its  walls  are 
hollowed  into  oblong  niches  for  the 
dead,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  is 
a  square  aperture  communicating  with 
the  surface.  On  different  parts  of  the 
walls  and  sepulchral  couches  the  name 
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of  Tarquin,  or  Tarchnas,  occurs  nearly 
40  times,  thus  confirming  the  Etruscan 
origin  of  that  celebrated  family. 
4.  Tomb  called  the  Grotta  delle  Sedie 
€  Saudi,  from  containing  2  arm-chairs 
and  footstools  carved  out  of  the 
rock,  and  shields  in  relief  on  the 
wall  above  them,  as  well  as  over  the' 
sepulchral  couches  on  the  sides.  The 
form  of  this  tomb  is  that  of  an  ancient 
house,  consisting  of  a  vestibule  con- 
taining the  seats,  out  of  which  open  2 
sepulchral  chambers.  6.  Grotta  del  Tri- 
clinio,  discovered  by  Marchese  Cam- 
pana  in  1846,  a  single  chamber,  with 
a  broad  bench  of  rock  for  the  dead. 
It  contains  bas-reliefs  of  a  wild  boar 
and  a  panther  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  and  its  walls  are  painted 
with  representations  of  a  banqueting 
scene,  which  have  so  greatly  suffered 
from  damp  as  to  be  now  nearly  effaced. 
The  few  heads  which  are  still  visible 
are  very  beautiful,  and  Greek  in  their 
character.  6.  A  tomb  of  great  an- 
tiquity, with  rude  paintings  of  men 
and  parti-coloured  animus,  stags, 
lions,  rams,  &c.  T.  La  Grotta  dei  Pi- 
lastri,  called  by  the  guides  delta  Bella 
Architettura.  It  consists  of  2  chambers — 
the  outer  one  having  the  roof  supported 
by  2  pilasters,  the  inner  one  raised 
with  a  couch  for  2  bodies.  A  good 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  this  tomb 
from  the  surface.  8.  Near  the  latter, 
La  Grotta  delle  Ume,  a  tomb  with 
painted  couches,  containing  3  largeums 
or  sarcophagi  of  white  marble ;  one  of 
them  in  the  form  of  a  house  or  temple, 
with  tiled  roof,  and  the  other  2  having 
on  their  lids  recumbent  figures,  with 
lions  and  sphinxes  at  the  comers ;  the 
drapery  of  the  figures  and  the  style 
of  execution  show  high  antiquity. 
These  urns  contained  human  corpses ; 
the  recumbent  figures  on  both  are 
of  men,  one  lying  on  his  side  and 
both  crowned  with  wreaths  of  flowers : 
being  in  statuary  marble  instead  of 
alabaster,  as  once  supposed,  is  very  re- 
markable ;  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
are  rude  representations  of  Hippo- 
campi. 9.  A  tomb  divided  into  3 
portions  by  fluted  pillars  with  richly 
carved  capitals ;  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  is  a  deep  recess  approached 


by  a  flight  of  steps,  in  which  is  a 
sepulchral  couch  cut  into  the  rock, 
with  painted  cushions  at  its  head. 
10.  Tombofthe  Bas^eliefs.  This  is  now, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  tomb 
about  Cervetri,  and  was  discovered  in 
1850  by  Campana,  at  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Banditaccia;  like  all  the 
other  sepulchres  of  this  locality,  it  is 
entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  descendmg 
between  walls  of  massive  masonry,  con- 
sisting of  large  blocks  of  volcanic  tnfi. 
The  sepulchral  chamber,  which  k 
single,  18  an  oblong  square,  having  3 
niches  on  each  side,  except  on  that  \j 
which  we  enter,  where  there  are  on^ 
two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door ;  tlie 
roof  is  finely  divided  into  4  compar(> 
ments,  terminating  in  an  obtuse  angle, 
as  in  some  Gothic  vaults,  and  supported 
by  2  square  pilasters,  the  whole  cut  ont 
in  the  tufa  \  5  of  the  8  sides  of  these 
pillars  are  covered  with  bas-relieft 
representing  sacrificial  instruments, 
hatchets,  knives,  daggers,  sketoers  bound 
together,  lonff  Etruscan  trumpets  pit- 
tact  or  litui,  the  singular  twisted  it)ds 
seen  in  the  processions  on  the  Etmscai 
paintings  of  Cometo ;  a  warrior's  tn- 
velling-bag,  very  like  a  modem  one, 
with  a  disk  attached  to  it ;  a  double- 
hinged  door-post,  a  bronze  vessel  re- 
sembling a  Chinese  gong,  a  clnb  at* 
tached  to  a  cord  similar  to  the  weapon 
used  by  the  Roman  butchers  of  the  pre- 
sent da^  in  killing  cattle,  a  tally  of  ci^ 
cular  dies  on  their  string,  a  cat  playing 
with  a  mouse,  and  a  dog  with  a  lizaid; 
a  goose,  one  of  the  emblems  of  Proser 
pine;  Etruscan  vases  sculptored  ii 
relief  as  hung  on  nails,  &c. :  the  whok 
evidently  intended  to  represent  objectt 
belonging  to  the  dead,  instead  of  tk 
objects  themselves  being  left.  Onr 
the  door  are  two  short-homed  bnltf 
heads,  with  wreaths,  and  on  the  areki- 
trave  over  one  of  the  neighbouring 
couches  a  flat  dish,  exactly  the  i^aaft 
of  those  used  by  the  Italian  butcbo* 
carrying  meat  to  their  customers ;  and 
on  the  jambs  of  the  door  dreultf 
Etruscan  trumpets.  On  the  lateral 
niches  lay  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the 
heads  reposing  on  a  stone  pillow,  the 
red  painting  of  which  still  remains; 
on  each  were  found  the  bronxe  armoor 
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and  helmet  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
centre  ;and  back  of  the  chamber  is  a 
conch,  on  which  lay  two  corpses,  with 
a  singular  bas-relief  beneath  of  Mantus 
or  the  Etruscan  Cerberus^  with  a  figure 
holding  in  one  hand  a  serpent,  and  in 
the  other  what  resembles  a  steering- 
oar  on  one  side,  and  on  the  frieze  aboYe 
two  busts  of  male  bearded  figures,  one 
unfortunately  mutilated.  On  the  frieze 
which  joins  the  wall  to  the  roof  and 
over  the  couches  are  representations  of 
military  implements,  circular  shields, 
helmets,  swords,  daggers,  ocrese, 
painted  in  red  and  in  yellow.  All 
these  curious  bas-reliefis,  so  correct 
in  their  delineation  of  the  objects 
intended  to  be  represented,  are  partly 
cut  out  of  the  tufa  in  which  the 
chamber  is  excavated,  and  partly  in 
stucco ;  the^  were  all  painted,  several 
still  retainmg  their  colours.  Upon 
one  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  roof  is 
an  oblong  space  or  tablet  with  several 
parallel  lines  resembling  a  picture- 
frame,  on  which  probably  was  an  in- 
scription. The  floor  is  raised  on  the 
sides,  and  is  divided  off  into  ob- 
long compartments  ;  on  each  of  these 
compartments  lay  a  skeleton ;  in 
centre  is  a  deeper  floor.  The  door, 
like  most  of  those  at  Cevetri,  is  of 
the  Egyptian  form,  wide  below  and 
narrowing  upwards.  When  thb  tomb 
was  opened  skeletons  of  warriors  were 
foimd  in  all  the  niches,  covered  with 
their  armour,  which  has  been  removed 
to  the  Campana  Museum ;  the  name 
of  Matvnas,  engraved  in  the  Etruscan 
character,  which  was  found  here,  was 
probably  that  of  the  family  to  which 
this  most  interesting  'hypogeum  be- 
longed.* 11.  The  Begolini  •' Galassi 
Tomb,  discovered  in  1836  by  the  Pre- 
late and  General  whose  names  it  bears ; 
it  is  on  the  hill  S.  of  the  town,  and 
situated  in  a  field,  at  a  short  distance 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road  from  Palo,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
surmounted  by  an  immense  pyramidal 
mound,  the  base  of  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with    sepulchral 

*  Very  good  repreaentations  of  this  tomb  have 
been  given  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson;  less  accurate 
ones  by  M.  Noel  Desvergers  in  his  '  Etrurie  et 
Ktrusques.'    Paris,  1S64. 


chambers  for  persons  of  inferior  raijik. 
It  is  a  narrow  chamber,  60  feet  long, 
with  sides  and  roof  vaulted  in  the  form 
of  a  pointed  arch  with  an  horizontal 
lintel  or  top,  and  so  formed  by  gra- 
dually hewing  away  the  horizontal 
courses  of  blocks  of  masonry  (the  lower 
part  being  cut  out  of  the  rock  of  the 
hill)  to  a  smooth  surface,  as  we  see  at 
Arpino  and  other  Pelasgic  cities,  thus 
showing  an  antiquity  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  circular  arch.  This 
long  vaulted  chamber  was  divided  into 
2  portions  by  a  wall.  In  the  outer 
one  were  found  a  bronze  bier;  a  4- 
wheeled  car  of  bronze,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  funereal  one ;  a  small 
bronze^  tray  on  4  wheels,  considered 
to  be  an  incense-burner ;  an  iron  altar 
on  a  tripod;  several  bronze  shields, 
beautifully  embossed;  some  arrows; 
2  caldrons  on  tripods  ;  several  bronze 
vessels  suspended  from  a  recess  in 
the  roofby  bronze  nails;  and  numerous 
earthenware  figures,  the  Lares  of  the 
deceased.  On  the  wall  which  closed  to  a 
certain  height  the  inner  chamber,  pro- 
bably separating  it  from  the  outer  one, 
were  found  attached  several  vessels  of 
silver;  from  the  vault  and  sides  were 
suspended  bronze  ones,  some  bearing 
the  name  of  *'  Larthia ;"  and  on  the 
floor,  without  bier  or  sarcophagus,  lay 
the  most  marvellous  collection  of 
gold  ornaments  discovered  in  a  single 
tomb  in  modem  times,  and  evi- 
dently occupying  the  spots  where  they 
had  fallen  when  the  body  they  once 
adorned  had  crumbled  to  dust.  The 
richness  and  abundance  of  these 
beautiful  specimens  of  gold  ornaments 
have  suggested  the  probability  that 
the  occupant  of  the  chamber  was  a 
person  of  high  rank.  All  the  jewellery, 
bronzes,  vases,  &c.,  discovered  in  this 
tomb  have  been  removed  to  Rome, 
and  now  form  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  Gregorian  Museum  at 
the  Vatican.  Opening  on  either  side  into 
the  outer  chamber  are  two  oval  cells ; 
in  that  on  the  1.  were  found  several 
bronze  vessels,  and  in  the  opposite  one 
small  cinerary  urns  and  figures  in 
terra-cotta.  The  great  outer  chamber 
of  the  Regolini-Galassi  tomb  contained 
probably  the  body  of  a  warrior,  the 
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inner  one  that  of  a  lady  of  high  rank ; 
the  lateral  oval  cells  are  probably  of  a 
later  period :  indeed,  some  antiquaries 
suppose  that  the  inner  chamber  was 
the  original  sepulchre,  and  the  outer 
one  a  mere  vestibule  belonging  to  it, 
which  was  subsequently  used  as  a 
burying  -  place.  There  is  nothing 
now  remaining  for  the  traveller  to 
examine  but  the  remarkable  archi- 
tecture of  the  chambers.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  tomb  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  antiquarian  speculation  : 
Canina  considers  that  it  is  at  least 
3000  years  old,  or  about  coeval  with 
the  Trojan  war;  and  that,  like  the 
circular  tombs  at  Tarquinii  and  the 
Cucumella  at  Yulci,  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  a  chief  slain  in  battle. 
12.  About  a  mile  from  this  tomb,  on 
the  S. 'Western  side  of  Monte  Abetone, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Grove  of  Sylvanus,  celebrated  by  Vir- 
gil, is  a  very  interesting  tomb,  opened 
by  Marquis  Campana  in  1850,  and  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  in  order  to  preserve 
its  furniture  and  fittings  exactly  as 
they  were  discovered.  The  sepulchral 
chamber  is  divided  in  3  compartments 
by  pilasters :  on  the  roof  of  the  first  is 
the  singular  fanlight  ornament  which 
always  indicates  a  high  antiquity ;  in 
the  second  are  2  sepulchral  couches 
in  the  solid  rock,  on  which  still  lay 
until  lately  the  skulls  of  their  2  occu- 
pants, and  the  black  dust  into  which 
the  bodies  have  crumbled:  some 
earthen  pans  and  jars  complete  the 
furniture ;  in  the  third,  on  a  bench  of 
rock,  are  several  vases  of  various  sizes. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  stucco  re- 
liefs, warlike  implements,  and  others 
used  in  sacrificial  ceremonies.  13. 
Tomb  of  the  Vestibulo  Botondo,  on 
the  Monte  d'Oro,  a  circular  chamber 
reached  by  a  descending  flight  of 
steps,  out  of  which  opens  an  oblong 
one  supported  by  pillars  and  having 
2  sepulchral  niches  on  the  sides ;  the 
fan-form  vault  of  this  inner  chamber 
is  remarkable.  14.  A  mile  from  this 
tomb,  on  the  Monte  Padula,  in  a  spot 
difficult  of  access,  is  another  sur- 
mounted by  ruins  of  a  square  tumulus, 
and  reached  by  a  passage  formed  of 
converging  blocks.    It  consists  of  a 


vestibule,  on  each  side  of  which  opens 
a  sepulchral  chamber  with  2  coaches; 
of  a  large  central  hall,  in  which  are 

2  couches  and  a  chair  cut  out  of  the 
rock;  and  of  an  inner  chamber  of 
smaller  dimensions.  In  the  larger  one 
with  two  couches  were  found  the  bones 
of  a  horse,  probably  laid  here  beside  the 
warrior  who  occupied  the  neighboiu^ 
ing  couch.  15.  Not  fur  from  the  latter 
another  tomb,  also  covered  by  remainsof 
a  tumulus,  is  called  the  Qrotta  Torlonia. 
It  is  approached  by  a  long  passage  in 
the  hiU-side,  terminating  in  a  vesti- 
bule, now  open  to  the  surface,  with 
pilasters  of  Greek  character ;  beneath 
this  the  sepulchral  vault  is  entered  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  Like  many  of  the 
other  sepulchres  we  have  described,  it 
is  divided  into  2  chambers,  the  first 
or  largest  of  which  contains  no  less 
than  54  sepulchral  couches.  Though  it 
had  evidently  been  plundered  in  past 
ages,  even  of  its  vases,  .the  skeletons, 
when  it  was  opened  a  few  years  back 
were  found  on  these  couches,  bat 
they  soon  crumbled  into  dust  under 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
inner  or  terminal  chamber  has  a  single 
place  for  2  bodies. 

Several  sepulchres  were  opened  hj 
Sig.  Calabresi  on  the  Banditaccia,  near 
the  Porta  Coperta^  and  the  Buffala* 
reccia,'in  1859  and  1860,  but  without 
finding  any  remarkable  works  of  art 
Other  excavations  are  now  in  progress 
by  the  same  gentleman  on  Monte  Pa- 
dula,  where  some  good  bronzes  were 
dug  out  in  May,  1861.  Nearly  all  the 
fine  vases,  bronzes,  and  jewellery  br 
Sig.  Calabrese  and  others  discovered  of 
late  years  at  Orvetri,  are  now  in  Sig. 
Castellani's  collection  at  Home.  In 
May,  1874,  two  important  bassi-relieTi 
in  red  tufa,  painted,  were  discovered 
by  Signer  Boccanera,  who  is  continuing 
his  excavations  in  the  localities  of  Ia 
Banditaccia  and  Monte  Abbatone^ 

Ceri  Nuow,  a  hamlet  of  74  souls,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  of  tufa, 

3  m.  E.  of  Cervetri.  It  was  founded,  as 
we  have  remarked  above,  in  the  13th 
century.  In  the  contests  of  the  Roman 
barons  it  was  a  place  of  some  strength, 
and  was  for  a  brief  period  subject  to 
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Cola  di  Rienzo.  In  the  15th  centary  it 
belonged  to  the  Orsinis  of  Anguillara, 
who  built  there  a  new  fortress  in  1470. 
It  afterwards  passed  to  the  Cesis, 
Borromeos,  Odescalchis,  and  Torlonias. 
There  are  some  tombs  in  its  vicinity, 
but  they  contain  nothing  to  call  for  a 
detailed  description. 

The  site  of  Pyrgos,  the  ancient  port 
and  arsenal  of  CsBre,  is  placed  by 
antiquaries  at  Santa  Severa,  upon  the 
coast,  and  on  the  1.  of  the  railway  to 
Ciyita  Vecchia.  (See  Handbook  for  Cen- 
tral Italy,  Rte.  100.) 


CORNSTO  (TaRQITINII). 

The  distance  from  Civita  Vecchia  by 
rail  to  the  Oorneto  station  is  about 
12  m.  Conveyances  may  rarely  be 
found  to  take  travellers  up  to  the 
town,  a  distance  of  2  miles.  The 
railway  follows  the  coast-line  for  about 
3  m.  to  Torre  di  Yaldaliga,  and  then 
strikes  more  inland.  The  country  it 
traverses  is  chiefly  covered  with 
olives.  The  line  crosses  the  Mig- 
none  little  more  than  midway  between 
the  2  towns,  aud  proceeds  almost 
in  a  straight  line  to  Cometo  stat. 
On  the  coast  2  m.,  to  the  1.,  is  Porto 
ClementinOf  and  near  it  the  high  Torre 
di  Cometo,  which  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject. The  mountains  of  Tolfa  on  the 
rt.  of  the  road  abound  in  wild  boars, 
which  afford  excellent  sport  during 
the  winter. 

Cometo  (Inn:  the  inn  is  miserable. 
It  affords  accommodation,  but  at 
prices  which  will  render  a  bargain 
beforehand  strictly  necessary.)  This 
episcopal  city,  now  containing  4554 
Inhab.,  rose  in  the  middle  ages  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  Tarquinii, 
whose  site  is  about  1^  m.  N.E.  of 
it.  It  was  made  a  city  by  Eugenius 
IV.  in  1432,  and  is  surrounded  by 
picturesque  battlemented  walls  and 
towers,  which  belong  probably  to,  a 
still  earlier  period.  The  first  bishop  of 
Tarquinii  was  Apulejus,  a.d.  465,  but 
after  the  death  of  the  fourth  occupant 


the  .see  was  transferred  to  Corneto, 
which  must  therefore  have  been  a 
place  of  some  consequence  before  the 
close  of  the  6th  century.  It  was  remark- 
able during  the  struggles  of  theGuelphs 
and  Ghibelines  for  its  attachment  to 
the  popes,  and  was  the  place  near 
which  Gregory  XI.  landed  when  he 
brought  back  the  Holy  See  from  Avi- 
gnon to  Home.  The  city  stands  on 
a  hill  overlooking  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  it  is 
a  picturesque  and  imposing  object. 
The  Gothic  Cathedral  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, called  S.  Maria  di  Castello, 
was  so  seriously  injured  by  lightning 
in  1810  that  it  is  now  abandoned :  it 
is  remarkable  for  a  doorway  with  a 
round  arch,  formerly  covered  with 
mosaics,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
some  Latin  inscriptions,  recording  the 
names  of  the  bishops  of  Tarquinii. 
There  is  a  curious  pulpit  of  1209, 
made,  as  stated  on  an  inscription,  by 
Giov.  de  Guido,  Civis  Romano,  with 
sculptures  in  a  very  rude  style,  espe- 
cially of  lions  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  it.  The  tabernacle  over  the 
high  altar,  bearing  the  date  of  1060, 
must  have  been  brought  here  from 
some  other  ch.  In  the  aisle,  forming 
a  step,  is  a  marble  slab,  inscribed  with 
the  words  "Larth.  Velchas  Thui- 
cesu,"  in  £ti*uscan  characters.  The 
sculptured  ambo  is  a  good  work  of 
the  13th  century,  with  the  name  of  its 
author  upon  it.  The  lofty  tower  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  4  statues  of 
horses,  which  were  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Tarquinii  and  placed  at  the 
angles  of  the  campanile. 

Many  of  the  houses  and  churches  of 
Cometo  are  ornamented  with  marbles 
and  columns  from  the  ancient  city, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  interesting 
as  affording  good  examples  of  Italian 
Gothic. 

The  large  palace  of  Cardinal  Fi- 
telleschi  called  the  Palazzaccio,  in  its 
cloistered  court,  presents  fine  and 
characteristic  details  of  the  domestic 
Gothic  of  the  15th  centy.  The  Pa- 
lazzo  Communale  contains  some  fres- 
coes 3  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Cometo,  among  which  is  one  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  city  to  the  ancient 
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Corytus,  an  assamption  of  antiquity  to 
Tfhich  Gometo  has  no  kind  of  preten- 
sion. Among  the  private  palaces  may 
be  mentioned  the  P.  Bruschi,  with  its 
charming  gardens ;  many  of  the  anti- 
quities formerly  here,  however,  have 
been  sold.  The  upper  garden,  with  its 
cypress  grove,  in  which  have  been 
placed  several  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  is 
a  very  striking  point  from  the  exten- 
,sive  view  it  commands  over  the  sea,  the 
Promontory  of  Argentaro,  the  southern 
islands  of  the  Tuscan  Archipelago,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
P.  Falzacappa  contains  a  small  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  Sig.  Pianciani  pos- 
sesses some  specimens  of  Etruscan 
sculptures  recently  discovered.  The 
Fratelli  Bruschi  are  dealers  in  Etrus- 
can vases,  scarabsei,  and  bronzes.  The 
modern  town  occupies  the  western 
extremity  of  an  elevated  plateau,  the 
necropolis  of  the  Etruscan  city. 

The  best  guide  to  the  tombs  will  be 
the  Custode  or  Guida  della  Tombe 
Etrusche,  to  be  found  at  the  Palazzo 
Communale. 

The  site  of  Tarquinii  is  about  1 J  m. 
from  the  modern  city.  It  occupies 
a  flat  table-land  still  called  Tur- 
china,  and  is  surrounded  by  pre- 
cipices throughout  nearly  itB  entire  cir- 
cuit, and  encircled,  as  most  Etruscan 
cities  were,  by  two  torrents,  the  Al- 
buco  and  Sarriva,  which  unite  before 
emptying  themselves  into  the  Marta. 
At  the  extremities  of  the  hill  were 
formerly  two  towers  called  la  Civitella 
and  la  Castellina ;  on  the  site  of  the 
latter  is  a  deserted  convent.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stands  was  probably  the 
arx  or  citadel  of  the  fitruscan  city. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  ancient  and 
once  magnificent  city  but  some  founda- 
tions of  buildings  at  the  highest  part  of 
the  hill,  consisting  of  parallelograms  of 
soft  stone,  in  the  massive  style  of  Etrus- 
can masonry,  a  fragment  of  the  city  wall 
over  an  ancient  arch  on  the  N.  side, 
and  a  tomb  sunk  in  the  rock  beneath 
the  surface  like  a  cellar,  and  afford- 
ing an  unique  exception  to  the  Etrus- 
can custom  of  burying  their  dead 
beyond    the    city    walls.     The    posi- 


tion of  7  gates  may  be  reopgnised: 
from  that  on  the  S.  side  a  paved 
road  leads  to  Montarozzi,  the  Ne- 
cropolis. Tarquinii  was  the  religious, 
if  not  the  political  metropolis  of  an- 
cient Etruria.  It  was  founded  nearly 
1200  years  before  the  Christian  era  by 
Tarchon,  who  assisted  JEneas  against 
Turnus.  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who 
settled  here  about  B.C.  658,  introduced 
many  of  the  arts  and  customs  of  Greece, 
and  married  a  lady  of  the  city.  His 
eldest  son,  a  Lwmmo  or  prince,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  wife  TanaquU^  when 
he  migrated  to  Bome,  assumed  the 
name  of  Tarquinius  Prisons.  The  fact 
is  interesting,  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  but  becaose 
the  names  of  Lucumo  and  Tanaqoil  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  iDscriptions 
found  among  the  sepulchres. 

A  deep  and  broad  valley,  through 
which  runs  the  Sarriva  torrent,  separates 
the  rocky  hill  of  Turchina  from  that 
of  Mcmtarozziy  the  ancient  Necropolis. 
This  hill .  is  one  of  the  most  instrae- 
tive  sites  of  Etruria.  Its  sorfisce  is 
covered  with  an  extraordinary  collee- 
tion  of  tumuli,  amounting  to  many 
hundreds,  exclusive  of  the  painted 
tombs,  which  are  invariably  sunk  be- 
neath the  surface.  A  few  years  ago 
the  tumuli  were  comparatively  per- 
fect, but  they  have  now  mostly  disap- 
peared, and  the  uneven  surface  presents 
only  a  number  of  shapeless  mounds 
overgrown  with  shrubs,  or  the  opea 
pits  leading  to  the  painted  sepulchres. 
It  is  from  these  tombs  that  the  Etms- 
can  student  has  derived  the  greater  part 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  religions 
customs,  the  games,  and  the  costumes, 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  nations 
of  ancient  Europe.  The  first  disco- 
veries were  made  here  in  the  last  centy., 
by  Mr.  Byres,  an  Englishman  residing 
at  Rome ;  and  most  of  the  objects  dis- 
covered were  sent  to  England,  either  to 
the  British  Museum  or  to  private  col- 
lections. The  excavations  were  not 
pursued,  on  a  systematic  plan,  until 
Lucien  Buonaparte  purchased  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Canino  and  Musignano, 
and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  work  bj 
his  own  interesting  researches.  The 
great  discoverer  about   Cometo  has 
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been  Signor  Avvolta,  who  considers 
that  the  Necropolis  extended  over 
16  square  m.,  and  conjectures,  from 
the  2000  tombs  which  have  been 
opened  in  recent  years,  that  their  total 
namber  could  not  have  been  less  than 
2,000,000.  Of  the  tumuli  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Monterozzi,  nearly  all 
which  are  perfect  enough  to  be  ex- 
amined appear  to  have  had  a  circular 
base  of  masonry  surmounted  by  a  cone 
of  earth.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
now  visible  is  known  as  the  **Mauso- 
leo,"  and  is  built  of  hewn  blocks  of 
travertine  nearly  2  feet  in  length.  The 
interior  is  worthy  of  examination  on 
account  of  its  vaulted  roof  terminating 
in  a  square  head.  Among  these  tumuli 
in  1823  Signor  Avvolta  discovered  the 
virgin  tomb  which  first  directed  the 
attention  of  European  archseologists  to 
Cometo.  On  digging  into  the  tumulus 
for  stones  to  mend  a  road,  he  broke 
into  the  sepulchre  of  an  Etruscan  Lu- 
cumo  or  prince.  "  I  beheld,"  he  says, 
"a  warrior  stretched  on  a  couch  of 
rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him 
vanish,  as  it  were,  under  my  eyes,  for, 
as  the  atmosphere  entered  the  sepul- 
chre, the  armour,  thoroughly  oxidised, 
crumbled  away  into  most  minute  parti- 
cles ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on 
the  couch.  Such  was  my  astonishment, 
that  it  were  impossible  to  express  the 
effect  upon  my  mind  produced  by  this 
sight;  but  I  can  safely  assert  that  it  was 
the  happiest  moment  of  my  life."  Of 
the  objects  found  in  the  tomb,  the 
bronze  lance  and  javelins  were  rusted 
into  one  mass ;  and  the  golden  crown 
was  so  fragile  that  all  but  a  small  por- 
tion, which  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Kinnaird,  perished  on  its  way  to 
Rome.  It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  if  we  were  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  objects  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  other  tombs: 
most  of  them  have  passed  into  the  great 
museums  of  Europe,  or  into  private 
collections,  and  many  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  in  our  account  of  the 
Etruscan  museums  at  Rome.  Even  the 
tombs,  if  their  names  be  not  changed 
by  the  different  ciceroni,  are  not  always 
shov.':i  to  travellers  in  the  same  order, 


so  that  the  student  must  necessarily 
depend  more  upon  the  intelligence  of 
his  local  cicerone  than  upon  any  de- 
scriptions in  books.  The  principal 
painted  tombs,  however,  are  kept 
locked  up  by  order  of  Government,  and 
the  custode  who  holds  the  keys,  Aga- 
pito  Aldanesi,  in  the  Piazza  Angelica, 
shows  them  to  travellers  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  that  he  who  wishes  to  obtain 
more  than  a  passing  knowledge  of  the 
tombs  must  visit  them  after  having 
studied  the  description  of  the  locality 
in  Canina's  *  Etruria  Maritima,'  or  upon 
the  spot  with  Mr.  Dennis's  volume 
in  his  hand.  Leaving  Cometo  by 
the  Porta  Clementina,  and  following 
the  Strada  di  Montarozzi,  one  of  the 
first  tombs  is  the — I.  Qrotta  Quer- 
ciola,  discovered  in  1831,  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  tombs 
of  Tarquinii,  although  now  extremely 
injured  by  damp,  &c.  The  subjects  of 
the  paintings,  which  are  quite  Greek 
in  their  character,  are  a  love -scene 
and  banquet,  with  groups  of  dancers, 
horsemen,  games,  boar- hunts,  &c. 
Copies  of  these  paintings  are  pre- 
served in  the  Gregorian  Museum  of 
the  Vatican,  and  a  coloured  engrav- 
ing of  them  is  given  in  Mrs.  Gray's 
work,  thoueh  she  has  mistaken  their 
meaning.  11. — Qrotta  del  Triclinio,  or 
Toniba  Marzi,  discovered  in  1830,  a 
fine  chamber  with  a  vaulted  roof:  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  brilliant 
and  lifelike  paintings  on  the  walls,  in 
which  several  male  and  female  figures 
are  seen  reclining  on  couches  at  a 
funeral  banquet.  The  costumes  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  tables,  &c., 
form  a  valuable  illustration  of  Etruscan 
manners.  On  one  of  the  walls  is  a 
representation  of  a  dance,  in  which  the 
arms  and  hands  appear  as  if  playing 
castanets.  Copies  of  these  paintings 
are  also  preserved  in  the  Gregorian 
Museum,  and  in  the  Etruscan  room  of 
the  British  Museum.  III. — Qrotta  del 
MortOy  discovered  in  1832,  a  small 
tomb,  remarkable  for  a  painting  re- 
presenting a  girl  and  a  lad  laying 
out  the  dead  body  of  an  old  man, 
while  2  men  standing  by  appear  to  be 
manifesting  their  sorrow  by  frantic  ges- 
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tares.  Over  the  woman's  head  is  the 
name  **  ThanaueiV  over  the  old  man's 
is  the  name  ^*  Thanarsaia,"  and  over  the 
third  man  is  the  name  "  Enel."  The 
costumes  are  rich  and  very  interesting, 
and  the  whole  scene,  though  perfectly 
simple  in  its  character  and  Egyptian  in 
style  and  execution,  is  extremely  touch- 
ing. The  other  paintings  represent  the 
funeral  dances  and  other  ceremonies. 
This  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most  injured 
of  all  the  tombs,  the  paintings  all  but 
effaced  b^^  water  getting  in.  Copies  of 
the  principal  subjects  are  preserved  in 
the  Gregorian  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
and  in  the  British  Museum,  the  ori- 
ginals have  nearly  disappeared  ;  an 
engraving  of  them  is  found  in  Mrs. 
Gray's  book,  though  the  colouring  is  in- 
correctly given.  IV.  Grotta  del  Tifone^ 
or  de*  Pompeiy  discovered  in  1832  (now 
the  most  interesting  t^o  be  visited),  one 
of  the  largest  tombs,  with  a  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  square  pillar,  bearing  on 
2  of  its  sides  the  figure  of  the  typhon, 
or  angel  of  death,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  The  sides  of  the  chamber 
have  3  ledges,  one  over  the  other, 
on  which  several  sarcophagi  still  re- 
main, with  recumbent  figures  on  the 
lids.  Two  of  them  are  Roman  with 
Latin  inscriptions,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  persons  descended  from  the  ancient 
Etruscan  family  of  Pompus,  the  stirps 
probably  of  the  Roman  family  of  Pom- 
peius.  The  typhon  represented  here  is 
a  winged  figure,  with  extended  arms, 
supporting  a  cornice  with  his  hands,  the 
lower  extremities  terminating  in  ser- 
pents. On  the  rt.  wall  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  paintings  at  Tarquinii, 
a  procession  of  souls  with  good  and 
evil  genii,  the  tallest  figure  being 
nearly  6  ft.  in  height,  and  all  the 
others  as  large  as  life.  This  proces- 
sion is  almost  the  counterpart  of  one 
of  the  bas-reliefs  at  Norchia.  The 
twisted  rods  which  are  so  remarkable 
in  those  sculptures  are  nere  again  seen 
in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  figures, 
thus  evidently  denoting  their  funeral 
import.  Mrs.  Gray  has  ^iven  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  subject  in  her  work, 
but  it  has  suffered  greatly  since  her 
drawing  was  made.  The  evil  genius, 
or  the  Etruscan  Charon,  is  black,  with 


his  head  wreathed  with  serpents;  he 
holds  an  enormous  hammer  in  one  hand, 
and  the  other,  which  terminates  in  a 
claw,  is  fastened  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
youth:  a  female  figure,  still  bearing 
marks  of  great  beauty,  and  evidently 
representing  the  spirit  of  the  deceased, 
follows,  attended  by  another  evil  genius 
with  a  serpent  twined  around  his  head. 
Over  the  head  of  the  youth  are  in- 
scribed the  words,  **  Laris  Pnmpus 
Amthal  Clan  Cechase,"  or  Lars  Pony 
peius,  the  son  of  Aruns.  V. — Grotta  dd 
Cardinahf  first  discovered  in  1699,  re- 
discovered in  1760  by  our  countryman 
Mr.  Byres,  reopened  in  1780  by  Ca^ 
dinal  Garampi,  and  made  known  by 
Micali  in  1808.  This  tomb  is  the 
largest  known  ;  it  consists  of  a  single 
chamber,  54  ft  on  each  side«  with  a 
roof  supported  on  4  square  pillars,  orna- 
mented with  medallions.  It  appears  to 
have  been  left  unfinished ;  the  outlinef 
of  the  figures  on  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  but  the  colours  have  disappeared. 
The  most  interesting  groups  are  those 
on  the  frieze,  representing  the  good  and 
evil  spirits  in  the  act  of  drawing  in  a 
car  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person  to 
judgment :  they  are  engraved  in  Mrs. 
Gray's  book ;  and  Mr.  Byres's  drawings 
of  them,  made  when  they  were  almost 
in  their  original  condition,  were  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Messrs.  Colnagfai 
in  1842,  under  the  title  of  **  Hypogasi." 
The  evil  genii  are  painted  black,  with 
their  hair  standing  on  end,  and  with 
black  buskins ;  most  of  them  carry  ham- 
mers in  their  hands.  This  painting  is 
extremely  curious,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  it  has  been  seriously 
damaged  of  late  years.  The  filve  foi- 
lowing  tombs  are  near  the  £.  extremity 
of  the  Necropolis,  about  2  nu  from 
the  Porta  Clementina.  VI. — Grotta 
delle  Bighe,  discovered  in  1827  byBaroo 
Stackelberg,  a  single  chamber,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  painted  white,  black,  red, 
and  blue,  with  ivy- wreaths :  over  the 
door  are  panthers  and  geese.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  paintings  in  the 
purest  style  of  Greek  art,  arranged  ia 
2  compartments.  On  the  lower  one,  on 
the  rt.  wall,  is  a  group  of  dancers;  in 
the  upper  one  are  seen  the  bigae,  or 
two-horse    chariots,    making  prepan- 
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tioDS  for  a  race.    On  the  1.  wall,  in  the 
lower  compartment,  is  another  group 
of  dancers ;  in  the  upper  one  are  various 
gymnastic  sports,  gladiators  preparing 
for  the  contest,  and  serpent-charmers. 
On  the  wall,  opposite  the  door,  the 
lower  division   has    a    representation 
of  the  funeral  banquet,  with  .figures 
crowned  with  myrtle ;  above  is  another 
series  of  games,  wrestling,  leaping,  &c., 
all  highly  curious  as  studies  of  costume 
and  manners.    Copies  of  these  pictures 
are  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Museum 
of  the  Vatican  and  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.   VII. — Grotta  del  Mare,  a  small 
tomb  of  2  chambers,  with  4  sea-horses  on 
the  pediment  of  the  outer  one,  2  on  each 
side  of  a  large  shell.     VIII. — Grotta  del 
Barone,  or   Grotta  Kestnery  discovered 
by  Baron  Stackelberg  and  Chev.  Kestner 
in   1827;    remarkable  for  some  very 
brilliant  and  interesting  paintings  of 
horsemen  preparing  for  the  race,  and 
of  the  competitors  receiving  chaplets  as 
their  prizes  from  a  female ;    the  whole 
designed  and  executed  in  a  style  more 
resembling  the  Egyptian  or  the  archaic 
Greek    than    any  other  examples  at 
Tarquinii.     Over  the  door  are   some 
sea-horses  and  dolphins.    IX. — Grotta 
Francesca,  or  the  Grotta  Giustiniani,  dis- 
covered by  Cbev.  Kestner  in  1833,  once 
covered  with  brilliant  paintings,  repre- 
sentitig  the  sports  and  dances  observed 
at  the  Etruscan  funerals ;  but  they  are 
gradually  disappearing  under  the  effects 
of  damp  and  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere.    Among  the  figures  still  visible 
are  a  dancing  girl  of  uncommon  grace 
and  elegance  of  action,  with  a  costume 
perfectly  modem  in  its  character ;  and 
2  others,  of  lifelike  attitude,  playing 
the    castanets    and   the  double  pipes. 
X. — Grotta  della  Scrofa  Nera,  the  most 
inaccessible  of  the  group  here  described, 
80  called  from  a  painting  representing 
with  singular  spirit  and  freedom   the 
hunt  of  a  black  wild  sow  by  two  hunts- 
men and  several  dogs.    Below  the  pedi- 
ment containing  this  hunt  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  banquet  which  is  continu- 
ed along  the  adjoining  wall.  Most  of  the 
figures  are  obliterated  or  imperfect ;  but 
enough  remains,  both  of  them  and  of 
the  furniture  of  the  apartment,  to  show 
that  the  paintings  belong  to  a  period  of 


Etruscan  art  when  the  Egyptian  style 
had  been  discarded  for  the  freer  and 
more  flowing  outline  of  the  Greek.* 
XI. — Grotta  delle  IscHzioniy  discovered 
in  1827,  one.  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  series :  over  the  door  are  2  panthers, 
and  in  each  angle  of  the  pediment  is  a 
recumbent  fawn  with  a  goose  at  his 
feet    In  the  opposite  pediment  are  2 
lions,  2  deer,  and  2  panthers,  all  parti- 
coloured.   On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance 
is  a  group  of  2  figures,  one  represent- 
ing an  old  man  holding  a  forked  rod, 
the  other  a  boy  about  to  lay  a  fish 
upon  a  low  stool,  or  altar,  as  it  is 
considered  by  those  who  suppose  the 
old  man  to  be  the  god  of  chastity,  and 
the  whole  scene  to  represent  a  sacrifice 
to  him.    On  the  1.  wall  are  2  men  play- 
ing at  dice  at  a  hollow  table,  2  men 
boxing  with  the  cestus,  and  2  wrestlers. 
A  false  door  in  the  wall  separates  these 
from  a  procession  of  4  horsemen  and 
numerous  attendants  on  foot,  with  dogs, 
&c.,  who  appear  to  have  just  returned 
from  a  race ;  the  forms  of  the  horses 
surpass  anything  ever  imagined  by  a 
modern  horse-breeder.  A  bacchic  dance 
fills  the  next  space,  with  dancers  and 
numerous  attendants  bearing  vases  and 
wine-jugs ;    and     beyond   the    second 
false  door  the  space  is  occupied  by  a 
bearded  figure,  attended  by  a    slave 
bearing  boughs  of  trees  in  his  hand. 
These  paintings,   by  their  hard    out- 
line   and    exaggerated  details,    bear 
evidence  of  their  high  antiquity,  and 
are    probably    the  oldest    which   are 
now  accessible  in  this  locality.  Almost 
all  the  figures  are  naked  or  nearly  so, 
and  almost  every  one  of  them  bears  an 
inscription;  but  although   the  letters 
are  still   legible,  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  either  altogether  unknown, 
or  a  matter  of  conjecture.    Copies  of 
the    paintings  are   preserved  in   the 

*  The  paintings  In  this  tomb  have  greatly 
soflfered  from  the  negligence  of  the  persons 
sent  from  Rome  to  copy  them  a  few  years 
ago  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  by  driving 
nails  to  support  their  tracing-paper  Into  the 
most  beautltul  parts  of  the  groups— a  sys- 
tem which  has  more  contributed  towards  the 
destruction  of  the  paintings  at  Comcto  than  the 
effects  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which  has  been 
repeated  In  almost  all  the  tombs  where  copies 
were  takea 
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Museo  Gregoriano  of  the  Vatican,  and 
in  the  British  Museum. 

About  a  mile  from  Oometo,  a  little 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road  to  Viterbo,  is 
a  most  interesting  tomb,  called  La 
Mercareccia,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
originally  decorated  with  pilasters  and 
friezes,  with  figures  of  lions,  bears, 
sphinxes,  and  human  victims.  The 
interior  of  the  outer  chamber  of  this 
tomb,  now  scarcely  accessible,  which 
shows  that  it  was  the  last  home  of 
some  Etruscan  great  man,  was  co- 
rered  with  bas-reliefs  representing 
on  the  frieze  combats  of  wild  beasts, 
and  on  the  wall  below  figures  of 
men  and  horses  nearly  as  large  as 
life.  This  very  interesting  example  of 
the  internal  sculptures  of  Etruscan  se- 
pulchres has  been  unfortunately  allowed 
to  fall  into  ruin:  and  the  principal 
figures  have  been  so  much  injured  by 
the  shepherds  who  for  years  have  used 
the  tomb  as  a  sheepfold,  that  most  of 
the  figures  are  obUt-erated.  The  draw- 
ings of  our  countryman  Mr.  Byres  have 
however  preserved  to  us  the  outlines  of 
these  scrdptures,  and  of  the  paintings 
which  covered  the  walls  of  the  inner 
chamber.  The  roof  terminates  in  a  per- 
pendicular shaft  20  feet  deep,  which 
communicates  with  the  plain  above,  and 
originally  formed,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
entrances  to  it. 

In  the  neighbouring  cliffs  are  seve- 
ral caverns  of  enormous  size,  their  roofs 
supported  by  huge  pillars  hewn  out  of 
the  rock.  Whether  these  excavations 
were  used  as  cavern  temples  by  the 
Etruscans,  or  were  n;ierely  quarries 
from  which  they  derived  the  stone 
for  the  building  of  Tarquinii,  they  are 
curious  and  weU  deserving  of  a  visit.  A 
company  has  recently  been  formed  for 
executing  a  complete  and  systematic 
excavation  of  Tarquinii. 

GravisotBy  the  port  of  Tarquinii,  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marta ;  the 
site  is  still  marked  by  some  remains  of 
massive  masonry,  about  1 J  m.  from  the 
stat. 

The  roads  leading  from  Cometo  to 
Ponte  della  Badia,  the  site  of  Vulci, 
and  to  Toscanella,   the  ancient  Tus- 


cania^  are  practicable  for  carriages. 
There  is  also  a  good  provincial  road 
from  Cometo  to  Viterbo,  throagli 
Monte  Bomano  and  VetraUa,  tkhwA 
25  m.  Erom  Monte  Bomano  there  is 
a  bridle-road  to  Allumiere  and  T0I&, 
passing  through  very  romantic  scenerr. 
There  is  now  a  very  fair  road  from 
Civita  Vecchia  to  Bracciano,  passing 
through  La  Tolfa  and  Bota,  which  viH 
enable  the  tourist  to  return  to  the 
capital  by  a  different  route,  visiting 
several  interesting  sites  on  the  waj. 
The  distance  to  Bracciano,  where  then 
is  a  very  fair  inn,  is  22  in.  Betwea 
Bracciano  and  Bome  he  can  visit  Gkden, 
and  may  have  time  enough  to  see  Veii, 
by  making  a  diversion  from  La  Storta 
(see  Index). 


PONTB  DELLA  BaDUL  (ViTLCI). 

Travellers  who  visit  Vulci  had  better 
make  Montalto  their  head-quarten, 
but  the  Locanda  (Oesarini's)  is  1 
very  miserable  affair:  no  conveyanee 
but  a  cart  is  to  be  had,  and  they  wiQ 
find  no  accommodation  in  the  'castk 
at  the  Fonte  della  Badia,  which  be 
sides  swarms  with  vennin,  and  is  de80> 
lated  by  malaria  after  the  middle  d 
June.  Oanino  is  also  dangerous  frou 
malaria  during  the  summer  months.  Ai 
Montalto  they  must  also  supply  thein- 
selves  with  provisions,  as  none  are  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  Vulci  is  18  m.  N.W. 
of  Cometo.  [It  would  be  advisable  to 
obtain  an  order  from  Prince  Torlonia,  and 
write  beforehand  to  his  agent,  who  livesat 
Musignano  or  Ganino,  to  send  a  persoi 
with  the  keys  of  the  tombs  to  meet  thf 
visitor  at  Ponte  della  Badia:  bj  this 
means  time  and  possible  disappointment 
will  be  saved.]  The  road  ^Uowsthat 
from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Leghorn  (de- 
scribed in  Rte.  83  of  JTandbook  for  Ceih 
tral  Italy)  as  far  as  Montalto,  when  a 
branch  road  of  6  or  7  m.,  practicable 
for  light  carriages,  strikes  inland  to  the 
Ponte  della  Badia,  and  the  castle  wfaidi 
adjoins  it.  This  castle,  a  fortress  of  tbe 
middle  ages,  with  towers  and  battle- 
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ments,  forms  a  picturesque  object  as  it  is 
approached.  It  is  situated  on  a  pre- 
cipice above  the  1.  bank  of  the  Flora, 
-which  is  still  spanned  by  the  magnifi- 
cent bridge,  partly  Etruscan  and  partly 
Homan,  from  which  it  deriyes  its 
name.  The  bridge,  which  seems  to 
form  part  of  the  fortress,  spans  the 
rarine  with  a  colossal  arch,  about  115 
feet  abore  the  river.  The  piers  of  the 
bridge  are  built  of  masses  of  red  tu&k, 
without  cement,  and  are  evidently 
Etruscan;  the  masonry  which  encases 
them,  and  the  travertine  arch  above, 
are  as  clearly  Boman;  so  that  we 
may  at  once  regard  the  bridge  as  a 
Boman  work  on  Etruscan  piers.  The 
width  of  the  bridge  is  10  feet,  and  the 
parapets  are  so  high  as  to  shut  out  the 
prospect  on  all  sides  :  in  one  of  these 
parapets  is  a  channel  which  served  for 
the  passage  of  an  aqueduct,  the  waters 
of  which,  in  ages  long  gone  by,  oozed 
through  the  masonry  and  formed  enor- 
mous masses  of  stalactites,  which  still 
overhang  the  side  of  the  bridge  above 
the  smtdler  arch  on  the  rt.  bank.  Be- 
yond the  bridge,  a  plateau  of  2  m.  in 
circuit,  but  elevated  above  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Flora,  was  the  site  of  ancient 
Vuld,  a  city  destroyed  by  Titus  Co- 
runcanius  after  the  fall  of  Tarquinii ; 
it  is  still  known  as  the  Piano  di  Yolci 
or  di  Yoce :  scarcely  any  ancient  remains 
are  now  visible,  and  of  those  there  are 
very  few  fragments  which  are  not  Bo- 
man, and  some  of  as  late  a  date  as  the 
time  of  Constantine.  The  Necropolis 
of  Yulci  occupied  the  table-land  on 
both  banks  of  the  Flora ;  that  on  the 
1.  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  city  by  one  or  more  bridges, 
but  the  remains  of  one  only  are  vi- 
sible, at  a  spot  called  "  II  i?elago." 
The  first  excavations  were  made  here 
in  1828,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  Lucien  Buonaparte  brought 
to  light,  within  a  space  of  about  4 
acres,  no  less  than  2000  vases  and 
numerous  other  Etruscan  specimens. 
The  brothers  Gampanari,  and  others 
who  had  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
soon  joined  in  the  search,  and  from 
that   time  Vuld  has  been  an   inex- 


haustible mine  of  Etruscan  art,  con- 
tributing wealth  to  the  proprietors, 
and  enriching  the  museums  of  Lon- 
don, Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich, 
and  Berlin.  The  tombs  at  Yulci 
are,  with  one  exception,  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  So  great  has  been 
the  mercenary  character  of  the  excava- 
tors that  scarcely  a  tomb  has  been 
opened  for  years  which  has  not  btfen 
filled  up  with  earth  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  rified  of  its  contents,  and,  when 
those  contents  have  not  appeared  to 
the  excavator  to  possess  a  money  value, 
they  have  been  wantonly  destroyed.  It 
is,  therefore,  hardly  surprising  that  there 
is  only  one  tomb  now  accessible  in  the 
Necropolis  on  the  side  of  the  Ponte  della 
Badla,  the  "  Grotta  del  Sole  e  della  Lu- 
na," a  very  curious  one  of  8  chambers, 
with  moulded  ceilings  and  panels  on 
the  walls,  all  cut  in  the  rock.  Near 
this  was  situated  the  first  pamted 
tomb  discovered  at  Yulci,  now  entirely 
destroyed,  but  the  paintings  of  which 
are  fortunately  preserved  by  copies  in 
the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Museo 
Gregorlano  at  the  Yatlcan.  Not  far 
from  this  was  the  tumulus  opened  by 
Gampanari  in  1835,  and  in  which  he 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  warrior  with 
his  helmet  on  his  head,  his  ring  on  his 
finger,  and  his  bronze  shield  still  hang- 
ing beside  him  on  the  wall.  An  ad- 
joining chamber,  in  which  were  found 
some  beautiful  vases,  was  evidently  the 
tomb  of  the  warrior's  wife.  In  another 
near  this  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
child  surroimded  by  its  toys.  In  the 
Necropolis  on  the  other  side  or  E.  of  the 
river  more  than  6000  tombs  have  been 
opened,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  one 
which  has  been  left  open.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  however,  is  the  remark- 
able tumulus  called  "  La  Cucumella^** 
50  feet  high,  and  about  700  feet  In 
circumference,  which  was  opened  by 
Lucien  Buonaparte  in  1829 :  the  mound 
was  encircled  by  a  wall  of  massive 
blocks.  Above  this  wall  were  disco- 
vered some  small  sepulchral  chambers, 
and  on  the  centre  of  the  mound  were 
2  towers  about  40  feet  high,  one 
square,  the  other  circular,  having  seve- 
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ral  sphinxes  and  &bulous  animals  on 
their  summits,  while,  at  their  base,  a 
long  passage  guarded  by  sphinxes  led  to 
2  small  chambers  of  massive  masonry, 
containing  some  fragments  of  bronze 
and  gold,  and  bearmg  evident  proofs 
that  they  had  been  already  rifle4*  A 
fantastic  restoration  of  this  tomb,  with 
a  square  and  2  round  towers,  has  been 
given  in  M.  Noel  Desvergers'  *  Etrurie 
et  Etrusques/  from  a  painting  existing 
in  the  Villa  at  Musignano.  The  great 
central  sepulchral  chamber,  from  that 
author's  description,  appears  not  yet  to 
have  been  discovered.  Near  this  tu- 
mulus is  a  small  low  one  called  La 
Botonda,  walled  round  with  a  single 
course  of  stone,  in  which  some  very 
beautifiil  vases  were  discovered ;  and 
beyond  another  called  the  Cucumel- 
letta,  which  was  opened  in  1832,  and 
found  to  contain  5  chambers.  In 
that  part  of  the  NecropoUs  of  Vulci, 
west  of  the  Ponte  Sodo,  called  Polle- 
drara,  was  opened  the  extraordinary 
tomb,  in  which  a  bronze  effigy  of  an 
Etruscan  lady,  and  a  marble  figure 
of  another,  with  Egyptian  vases  and 
ostrich-eggs  painted  with  Egyptian 
sphinxes,  Egyptian  alabaster  figures, 
and  ointment-pots  in  the  form  of  Isis, 
a  bone  spoon,  2  bronze  cars,  and  other 
objects  of  the  highest  interest,  were 
found.  After  being  long  suspended, 
the  excavations  at  Vulci  were  resumed 
in  1857  by  the  late  SignorFrangoisand 
a  society  of  antiquaries,  when  some 
curious  and  untouched  sepulchres  were 
discovered.  One  of  these,  on  the  height 
above  the  Fiora,  and  near  the  Ponte 
Hotto,  is  remarkable :  it  is  about  200 
yards  from  the  Cucumella,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  subterranean  road  and 
gallery  100  ft.  long,  opening  into  a 
vestibule  containing  graves  of  children. 
The  principal  sepulchj^  chamber  open- 
ing out  of  this  nJEis  a  pyramidal  roof:  in 
it  were  found  several  sarcophagi,  urns, 
&c.,  whilst  the  walls  were  covered  with 
paintings  in  a  purely  Etruscan  style — 
a  rare  circumstance  amongst  the  sepul- 
chres at  Vulci :  one  on  1.  hand  wall 
representing  Achilles  sacrificing  to  the 
manes  of  Patroclus,  where  we  see  3 


youths  or  captives  bound  conducted 
by  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  to  the  prin- 
cipal immolator,  Achilles  ;  near  whom 
stand  a  hideous  Charon,  a  winged  Iiis, 
a  figure  with  flowing  hair  supposed  to 
represent  the  shade  of  Patroclus,  har* 
ing  the  word  Hinthial  in  Etrnscin 
characters  above  and  AaAJtXMSGS. 
Another  painting  shows  us  Ajax  and 
Cassandra  at  the  altar  of  Minerva. 
On  each  side  of  one  of  the  doors  tiro 
venerable  figures  beneath  palm-trees  of 
Nestor  and  Phosnix,  with  their  nam^ 
and  near  them  two  warriors  who  haTe 
transfixed  each  other  withttheir  sworda, 
perhaps  Eteocles  and  Polynices.  On 
the  wall  opposite  the  sacrifice  to  Pat- 
roclus is  a  purely  Etruscan  scene,  a 
military  sacrifice.  In  one  comer  are 
figures  of  Mastama,  the  Servius  Tul- 
lius  of  the  Komans,  cutting  the  bonds 
that  bound  the  hands  of  Oel^  Ve- 
benna.  There  are  several  other  paint- 
ings,  nearly  all  accompanied  witii 
Etruscan  inscriptions,  and  above  an 
elaborate  frieze  painted  with  imagiDaiy 
animals,  such  as  griffins,  sphinxes,  the 
Etruscan  Cerberus,  and  panthers,  bulb, 
deer,  and  horses  devouring  eadi 
other.  When  first  discovered  the  co- 
lours of  these  extraordinary  paintings 
were  most  brilliant  and  admirably  prt- 
served.*  Out  of  the  central  chamber 
open  on  each  side  6  smaller  crypts, 
and  beyond  another  central  chamber; 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  the  paintings 
of  the  sacrifice  to  Patroclus.  In  the 
centre  of  this  inner  chamber  is  a  sepal- 
chral  urn  with  bas-reliefs  of  a  humaa 
figure  on  two  of  its  sides,  and  be- 
hind it  several  amphorae,  which  pro* 
bably  contained  ashes,  with  Greek 
names  and  inscriptions  on  the  handles. 
This  most  interesting  tomb  has  bees 
again  momentarily  walled  up,  until 
copies  have  been  made  of  the  paiitf* 
ings,  which  when  last  seen  were  stiH 
in  excellent  preservation,  retainini 
all  their  brilliancy  of  colour.  Seven! 
specimens  of  elaborately  worked  Etras* 

*  Most  of  the  paintings  have  been  giTce* 
although  not  doing  them  Justice,  in  X.  Noe! 
Desverger's  woric  above  cited,  and  better  sliii  n 
the  '  MonumeuU  Inediti.'  voL  iL,  and  '  BaUetina.' 
(1663)  of  the  Roman  Instituto  Archeologico. 
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Sketch  of  a  sabterranean  Tomb  near  the  Flora  at  Ynld,  disoovered  In  1817. 


1.  Central  chamber,  with  paintb^ 

2.  Sepulchral  chamber  behind. 

[Borne,'] 


3,  3, 3,  Sepulchral  crypts. 

4.  Long  passage  leading  to  tomb. 

Z 
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can  jewellery  were  also  found  in  this 
Hypogseum,  which  are  now  in  the 
Louvre.  Some  tombs  have  beenrecently 
opened  on  the  sides  of  the  cliff  overlook- 
ing the  Fiora,  and  it  is  probable  that 
others  would  be  discovered  on  removing 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  con- 
ceals their  entrances.  Of  the  many 
thousands  of  beautiful  vases  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  at  Vulci, 
every  museum  in  Europe  contains  so 
many  examples  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  particularize  them  fiirther  than  to 
say  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  of  Greek  workmanship,  and  many 
bear  the  same  artists*  names  which  are 
seen  on  those  of  Campania  and  Magna 
Grfficia. 


MnsiaNANO. 

In  proceeding  from  Ponte  della 
Badia  to  ToscaneUa,  the  traveller 
should  pay  a  visit  to  this  interesting 
ch&teau,  once  the  favourite  residence 
of  Lucien  Buonaparte.  The  ch&teau, 
formed  out  of  a  Franciscan  convent, 
is  a  plain  and  unpretending  building, 
and  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its 
museum  of  antiquities  found  on  the 
site  of  Vulci,  and  interesting  as  a  speci- 
men of  an  estate  arranged  with  taste 
and  farmed  with  great  skill  by  a  man 
of  distinguished  taste  and  acquirements. 
Of  late  years  it  has  not  been  inhabited, 
and  the  beautiful  gardens,  laid  out 
with  great  taste  by  the  late  dowager 
princess  of  Oanino,  are  allowed  to  be 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  fall  into 
decay.  Musignano,  404  Inhab.,  was 
purchased  by  Lucien  Buonaparte  in  the 
pontificate  of  !^ius  VII.,  and  consti- 
tuted, with  Oanino,  the  joint  princi- 
paUty  from  which  he  derived  his  title 
as  a  Bioman  prince;  it  now  belongs 
to  Prince  Torlonia,  by  whom  it  was 
purchased  on  the  return  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Lucien  to  France,  in  1854. 

The  village  of  Canino,  2010  Inhab., 
presents  no  object  of  interest  beyond 
sepulchral  excavations  in  the  cliff  on 
which  it  stands.  There  is  a  "  Locanda  " 
in  the  village,  but  it  is  both  miserable 


and  dirty.  In  the  parish  ch.  is  a 
monument  by  Pampaloni,  of  Florence, 
raised  to  Lucien  Buonaparte  by  his 
children;  he  died  at  Yiterbo,  and,  as 
well  as  his  2nd  wife,  is  buried  here. 

Oanino,  Musignano,  and  Ponte  deUa 
Badia  may  be  visited  without  any  kind 
of  danger  from  loalaria  except  in  tbe 
months  of  July,  August,  September, 
and  October. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Canino 
rises  the  mountain  of  the  same  name 
(1380  ft.  above  the  sea),  like  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of 
the  Fiora.  Like  Soracte,  it  is  formed 
of  secondary  limestone,  and  the  8a^ 
rounding  Maremma  of  volcanic  dejec- 
tions, similar  in  age  and  nature  to  those 
of  the  Boman  Oampagna.  Physically 
and  geologically,  therefore,  the  peak 
which  towers  over  the  Fiora  is  in  every 
respect  similar  to  its  more  classical 
neighbour  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiba. 
An  excursion  to  the  summit  will  well 
repay  the  fatigue  of  an  ascent.  The 
panoramic  view  from  it  is  very  exten- 
sive. Near  the  S.  base  of  the  moun- 
tain are  some  ruins  of  baths  and  dwell- 
ings of  the  Bioman  period,  probably 
belonging  to  a  villa  of  the  tixne  of  the 
early  Osesars. 


TOSCANELLA  (TuSCMflA), 

Toscanella  is  16  m.  from  Vulci,  17 
from  Oometo,  16  from  Montefiasoone, 
15  from  Viterbo,  and  21  from  Yetialla. 
It  has  a  population  of  3485  Inhab. 
From  Oometo,  and  Viterbo,  the  road 
is  a  first-class  provincial  one.  A 
poor  Inn,  entitled  the  Albergo^  has 
been  opened  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  with  clean  bedrooms  and 
trattoria  upstairs,  but  it  will  always 
be  wise  for  the  traveller  to  provide 
himself  with  introductions  to  some 
resident  family  in  the  town.  If 
he  visit  it  from  Oometo,  the  journey 
will  occupy  from  3  to  4  hours  by  a 
good  carriage-road.  Leaving  dometo, 
the  road  descends  into  the  vall^  of 
the  Marta,  which  it  crosses  and  fol- 
lows for  some  miles,  winding   n>und 
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the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  is  built.  It  then  enters  on  an 
undulating  but  depopulated  country, 
which  offers  no  attraction  until  the  pic- 
turesque medisBval  towers  and  battle- 
mented  walls  of  Toscanella  burst  upon 
the  view.  A  large  chamber  in  the  rocl^, 
near  which  the  road  passes  between  the 
two  towns,  supplied  many  antiquities  to 
the  British  Museum.  The  foundation  of 
Tuscania  is  attributed  by  some  author- 
ities to  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neas, 
but  its  early  history  is  involved  in  the 
general  obscurity  which  hangs  over  so 
many  cities  of  Etruria.  The  modem 
name  is  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the 
14(;h  century,  when  ToscaneUa,  from  its 
commanding  position  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  plain,  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength.  Nothing  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  appearance 
of  the  town,  surrounded  by  its  walls 
and  towers,  which  carry  the  mind 
back  to  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  and  sustained  many  a  siege  in 
the  eventful  struggles  of  that  period. 

The  Mil  of  San  Fietro^  which  is  out- 
side the  modem  town,  was  most  pro- 
bably included  within  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  in  all  probability  was 
its  Arz.  The  summit  is  still  surmounted 
by  some  square  double  towers  of  me- 
diaeval masonry,  constituting  very 
striking  objects  from  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Very  little  now 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  beyond  sub- 
structions and  sewers,  and  some  reticu- 
lated work  of  Boman  times.  In  the 
valley  beneath,  the  ruins  of  a .  circus 
have  been  discovered. 

On  the  height  of  SanPietrois  situated 
the  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  a 
very  interesting  edifice  in  the  earliest 
Italian  GK>thio  style :  it  is  supposed  to 
dat-e  from  the  9th  or  10th  cent.,  and  is 
built  of  fragments  of  ancient  buildings : 
the  great  doorway  has  a  rich  round- 
headed  arch,  with  a  rose  window  and 
arcaded  galleries  above,  the  whole  en- 
riched with  some  very  curious  sculptures 
of  the  Trinity,  angels,'saints,  men,  devils, 
chimferas,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles  of 
extraordinary  variety  and  of  most  gro- 


tesque expression.     The  interior  was 
once  covered  with  frescoes,  but  they 
have  nearly  disappeared,  from  damp  and 
neglect.    The  columns  which  support 
the  roof   were   evidently  taken  from 
ancient  buildings.    The  font  rests  on  a 
Pagan  altar.    IVom  the  nave  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  high  altar,  beneath 
which  is  a  crypt,  a  curious  fragment  of 
medieeval  architecture.    Its  28  marble 
columns  seem  to  have  been  collected 
from  all  kinds  of  buildings,  Boman  as 
well  as  Etruscan.    It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  Boman  bath,  the 
latter  built  on  the  foimdations  of  an 
Etruscan  temple.    Kear  the  cathedral 
is  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria,  decorated  on 
the  outside  with  fsuitastic  sculptures 
similar  to  those  of  the  cathedral :  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  centy.  older  than  S. 
Pietro.     There  is  a  large  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment  at  the  end  of  the  apse, 
probably  of  the  14th  centy.,  and   a 
good  altar-piece  of  Virgin  and  Child, 
of  the  Siennese  school.      The  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  also  contains  ^  a  curious  pulpit 
in  the  same  style  as  that  S.  Maria 
di  Castello  at  Cometo,  and  probably 
of  the    same    period    (13th  centy.) 
Beyond    these    ecclesiastical    edifices 
there    is  nothing  of  any  interest  in 
Toscanella,  except  the  house  and  gar- 
den of  the  Gampanari  family,  known 
throughout   Europe   as    having    been 
among  the  first  and  most  successful 
labourers    in    the    field    of   Etruscan 
exploration.     Their  residence  is   one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  town, 
and    contains   some    valuable    tombs 
and  other  treasures  discovered  in  the 
excavations.    Many  of  these  are  not 
so  easily  removable  as.  the  lighter  ar- 
ticles, which  speedily  find  purchasers, 
and   therefore  they  may  now  be  al- 
most   considered    as    permanent    fix- 
tures on  the  premises.    The  garden  is 
unique  in  character  and  arrangement ; 
sarcophagi,    with    full-length  portrait 
figures  of  every  variety  and  of  every 
age  upon  their  lids,  are  scattered  here 
and  there  among  the  shrubs  and  trees ; 
and  in  one  part  of  the  garden  is  the 
facsimile  of  a  tomb  which  was  opened  by 
Signor  Gampanari  in  1839,  constructed 
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on  the  exact  model  as  to  size  and 
arrangement,  and  containing  10  of  the 
27  nms  and  other  articles  found  in  the 
original  sepulchre.  The  figures  on  these 
sarcophagi,  of  hoth  males  and  females, 
are  in  recumhent  attitudes ;  they  hold 
goblets  in  their  hands,  and  form  to- 
gether a  family  banquet  of  the  dead. 
As  a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  dis- 
covered by  the  Campanari  have  found 
their  way  to  the  Gregorian  Museum, 
we  need  not  more  particularly  describe 
them  here.  On  the  heights  opposite 
Toscanella,  and  in  the  cliffs  of  the 
ravines  around  it,  we  may  still  trace 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Necropolis. 
The  most  interesting  tomb  accessible 
is  that  called  the  Grotta  della  Be- 
gina,  of  late  years  much  injured, 
a  large  irregular  chamber  with  2 
massive  columns  supporting  the  roof, 
and  remarkable  for  its  labyrinth,  a 
passage  cut  in  the  rock  and  commu- 
nicating from  one  wall  of  the  tomb 
to  the  other.  Most  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs  at  Toscanella  are  beneath  the 
surface  like  those  at  Vulci.  Sig.  Valery, 
an  apothecary,  has  a  large  assortment 
of  bronzes,  vases,  scarabsei,  &g.,  for 
sale;  his  prices  are  high,  but  he  will 
stand  beating  down. 

No  traveller  who  has  not  visited 
from  some  other  point  the  extraordinary 
cavern-tombs  of  Sovana  should  leave 
Toscanella  and  its  neighbourhood 
without  extending  his  excursion  to 
that  locality.  Before,  however,  we 
notice  Sovana  and  some  other  Etruscan 
sites  which  must  be  passed  on  the  way, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  desire  to  pro- 
ceed to  Viterbo,  that  a  good  road  from 
Toscanella  leads  direct  to  that  city, 
about  4  hours*  drive.  On  leaving  Tos- 
canella the  road  winds  up  a  valley  filled 
with  ancient  tombs,  excavated  in  the 
rocky  precipices  like  those  which  occur 
BO  abundantly  in  all  the  valleys  of 
this  district.  From  some  parts  of  the 
road  the  4  Etruscan  cities  of  Gometo, 
Toscanella,  Yiterbo,  and  Montefiascone 
are  visible  at  the  same  time,  and  form 
one  of  the  most  striking  panoramas 
of  the  journey.    At  about  two-thirds  I 


of  our  way  between  Toscanella  and 
Viterbo,  but  2  m.  on  rt.  of  the  road, 
is  Castel  d'Asso,  with  its  cavern- 
sepulchres.  The  traveller  may  visit 
them  without  difficulty  en  routes  but 
it  will  perhaps  be  more  desirable 
to  proceed  cQrect  to  Viterbo,  and 
make  Castel  d*Asso  the  object  of 
a  separate  excursion  from  tliat  toum: 
in  fact,  the  tourist  may  advantageoash 
make  Viterbo  (where  SchenardCs  botd, 
with  caf^-restaurant  on  the  Corse,  can 
be  recommended,  with  very  modenie 
charges.  There  are  also  the  Aagdo, 
in  the  Piazza,  the  Americano^  and  the 
MorOy  where  the  cookery  is  good)  liis 
head-quarters  for  a  day  or  two,  and  ei- 
plore  the  many  interesting  objects  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Ther 
are  fully  noticed  in  the  Sandhookfw 
Central  ItaJ/y  (Bte.  105).  3  m.  befon 
arriving  at  Viterbo  the  road  passes 
about  I  m.  from  the  sulphureous  baths 
of  i  Bullicami  on  rt. 


Sovana  (Suana). 

To  reach  Sovana  travellers  shooltl 
drive  from  the  Albegna  station,  on  the 
Maremmana  rly.,  to  Pitigliano,  a  dis> 
tance  of  82  m.  Carriages  can  be  ob- 
tained by  telegraphing  to  Signor  Kidolfi, 
owner  of  the  post-carriages  at  Hare- 
ano,  which  is  on  the  road  to  PitigiiaiK), 
20  m.  from  the  station.  The  chat^ 
for  a  2-hors6  carriage  is  85  fr.  Frocs 
Marciano  a  splendid  view  is  ^oyed 
over  the  Maremma  and  sea.  Hones 
may  be  engaged  at  Pitigliano  to  reidi 
Sovana,  3  m.  distance,  through  a  wild 
rocky  country,  intersected  with  deep 
ravines.  A  good  carriage-road  is  nov 
in  course  of  constructioli.  Pitigliatf 
may  also  be  reached  from  Toscandli 
by  a  good  carriage-road  through  Marti. 
Valentano,  and  Latera,  where  there  u* 
large  sulphur  mines,  now  worked  br  i 
French  company.  Between  Yalentazic 
and  Latera  the  road  skirts  the  high  ria 
of  an  extinct  volcanic  crater,  whki 
formerly  enclosed  a  lake,  now  drained 
and  converted  into  a  fertile  valkr. 
From  the    height    near  Yalentano  » 
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splendid  view  is  obtained  over  the  lake 
of  Bolsena  and  its  picturesquely  wooded 
banks.  The  distance  from  Toscanella 
to  Pitigliano  by  this  route  is  about 
35  m .,  and  a  carriage  should  be  obtained 
for  40  f.  Ti'avellers  had  better  furnish 
themselves  with  provisions. 

At  Pitigliano  tolerable  accommoda- 
tion for  a  night  or  two  may  be  had  at 
the  innj  La  Scala^  which,  however,  only 
supplies  2  bedrooms ;  but  at  Sovana 
there  is  absolutely  no  accommodation. 

Travellers  on  horseback  may  take 
the  bridle-road  from  Toscanella  to 
Ischia,  14  m.)  thence  to  Famese,  3  m., 
and  on  to  Pitigliano,  12  m.,  making  a 
detour,  if  desired,  to  Castro.  All  the 
places  we  have  mentioned  occupy  Etrus- 
can sites,  though  their  ancient  names 
are  either  unknown  or  objects  of  conjec- 
ture. Ischia  stands  on  a  tongue  of  laud 
between  deep  ravines,  the  sides  of  which 
are  full  of  tombs.  Farneae  is  in  a  simi- 
lar position,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Matemum,  a  station  on  the 
Via  Clodia:  it  contains  a  palace  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Chigi.  CastrOy  which  gave 
a  Ducal  title  to  the  ex-king  of  Naples, 
as  descendant  from  the  Farnese  family, 
7  m.  "W".  of  Farnese,  also  occupies  an 
Etruscan  site,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
that  of  Stalonia,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
near  the  Olpeta  torrent,  2  m.  above 
its  junction  with  the  Flora,  surrounded 
by  ravines  deeper  and  gloomier  than 
any  others  in  this  district ;  but  the 
town  is  a  wilderness,  having  been 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  Innocent 
X.,  as  a  punishment  for  the  supposed 
murder  of  the  bishop  of  the  see  by  one 
of  the  dukes  of  Farnese.  Pitigliano 
stands,  like  the  towns  we  have  de- 
scribed, on  a  tongue  of  land  separated 
from  the  neighbouring  plain  by  deep 
chasms,  the  sides  of  which  are  filled 
with  tombs  and  columbaria.  Near  one 
of  the  gates,  called  the  Porta  di  Sotto, 
are  some  fine  fragments  of  the  city 
wall,  8  courses  high,  and  in  the  best 
style  of  Etruscan  masonir.  On  a  height 
above  the  town,  callea  the  Poggio 
Strozzoni,  are  some  traces  of  a  vSla 
of  the  counts  Orsini,  with  which  the 
peasantry  associate  many  a  romantic 


talc  :  2  recumbent  figmres  hewn  in  tlie 
rock  are  still  called  by  them  "  Orlando 
and  his  wife."  The  scenery  about  Pi- 
tigliano is  extremely  fine,  and  would 
afford  occupation  to  the  sketchers  for 
days  together,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Cascatella.  Another 
place  of  even  greater  natural  beauty, 
but  lying  about  5  m.  on  the  provincial 
road  from  Pitighano  to  Orvieto,  ascend- 
ing the  ravine  of  the  Lente,  is  Sorano, 
an  Etruscan  site,  the  ancient  name  of 
which  is  lost ;  it  abounds  in  scenery 
of  the  grandest  character,  consbting  of 
precipitous  chasms  and  long  gorges, 
500  ft.  deep,  up  which  excursions  on 
foot  or  horseback  will  repay  the  lover 
of  the  picturesque.  The  syndic  of  So- 
vana, Signer  Bernardo  Martinucci,  re- 
sides in  Pitigliano,  near  the  town  gate ; 
he  speaks  English  fluently,  is  extremely 
hospitable,  and  will  afibrd  aid  and  in- 
formation to  travellers.  There  is  no  inn 
there,  but  refreshments  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Casa  Farfanti,  though  there  are 
no  beds  which  the  traveller  will  willing- 
ly occupy.  3  m.  from  Pitigliano,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  is  the  village  of 
Sovana,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
Boman  city  of  Suana,  almost  de- 
serted in  the  summer  season  from 
malaria.  In  1843  this  remote  and 
almost  unknown  village  acquired  cele- 
brity by  the  discoveries  of  our  country- 
man Mr.  Ainsley,  who  found  in  the 
ravines  around  it  a  series  of  sculp- 
tured tombs  more  varied  in  their  cha- 
racter and  more  beautiful  in  their  de- 
tails than  any  which  had  hitherto  been 
known  throughout  Etruria.  The  pre- 
sent town,  with  a  population  reduced 
by  malaria  to  less  than  100,  was  so 
important  a  place  in  the  middle  ages 
that  it  sustained  a  siege  against  Fre- 
derick IL,  and  its  medieeval  castle, 
with  its  machicolated  battlements,  is 
still  standing,  Sovana  was  the  birth- 
place of  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand), 
and  is  still  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
though  the  malaria  gives  the  prelate 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  non-residence. 
Travellers  who  have  time  at  their 
disposal  should  take  care,  for  this 
reason,   to  visit   the  locality  in   the 
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winter  or  spring  months,  when  they 
can  do  so  without  danger.    Before  ex- 
ploring the  ravines  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  obtain  some  person  from  the 
Tillage  to  act  as  guide,  as  the  pas- 
sages are  in  many  cases  intricate  and 
dangerous:  the  syndic   will  probably 
give  the  best  information  as  to  persons 
qualified    for    this    duty.      The  first 
and  mo^t  remarkable  tomb  discoTcred 
by  Mr.  Ainsley  is   called  "La  Fon- 
tana."    It  is  hewn  in  the  tufa  rock, 
and  is  17  feet  wide  by  17  high,  the 
last  7  feet  being  occupied  by  the  pedi- 
ment.   This  pediment  rests  on  a  pro- 
jecting firieze,  below   which    is  a  re- 
cessed arch  nearly  10  feet  high,  with 
an  inscription  carved  on  the  inner  wall, 
and  buttresses    on    each    side,  which 
probably  supported  figures.    The  pedi- 
ment is  filled  with  an  alto-relievo  of  a 
marine  deity,  with  huge  fishes*  tails  in 
the  centre,  having  a  mue  genius  winged 
on  either  side.    The  design  and  exe- 
cution   of   these    figures    prove    that 
they  belong  to  a  late  period  of  Etrus- 
can art,  and  as  no  such  monument  has 
been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  it  may  fairly  be  considered 
unique.    Near  this  is  a  long  line  of 
rock-hewn  tombs,  differing  from  those 
observed  in  the  other  valleys  of  Etru- 
ria,  in  the  purely  Egyptian  character  of 
their  outlme  and   mouldings,  though 
the  doors  and  inscriptions  are  Etrus- 
can.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ra- 
vine is  another  very  remarkable  tomb, 
called  by 'the  peasantry  the   "Grotta 
Pola,"  hewn  out  of  the  tufa  in  the 
form  of  the  portico  of  a  temple.    The 
single  column  which  remains  and  the 
pilaster  behind  it  are  fluted,  and  the 
capitals   are  formed  of  foliage  which 
somewhat  resembles  the    Corinthian: 
Mr.  Ainsley  considers  that  they  have 
human  heads  in  the  middle   of  each 
face,  the  whole  of  which  retains  traces 
of  red  colour.     The  pediment  has  lost 
its  sculptures,  if  any  such  ever  existed 
in  it,  but  the  part  of  the  soffit  which 
remains  is  still  decorated  with  medal- 
lions.   From  the  traces  of  art  on  the 
adjoining  rocks,  Mr.  Ainsley  concludes 
that  the  portico  formed  a  part  of   a 


much  larger  monument,  forming  ''an 
union  of  objects  of  architectural  graD- 
deur  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part 
of  Etruria."  Many  other  tombs  of 
interest  are  found  in  the  same  line  of 
cliff,  but  the  most  remarkable  are  s 
series  of  tombs  hewn  into  the  forms 
of  houses,  presenting  the  most  perfect 
characteristics  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  Etruscans.  Nearly  every 
moniunent  has  its  inscription,  carved, 
not  on  the  cornice,  but  within  the 
moulded  doorway.  Altogether  it  u 
impossible  to  imagine  any  spot  whidi 
offers  a  more  fertile  field  for  the 
archffiologist  or  the  explorer. 


Satuenia. 

About  8  m.  beyond    Sorana   is   the 
site  of    Satumia,  which   presents  ns 
with     archsH)logical    attractions    dif- 
fering from  those  of  every  other  site 
we  have  described.    Independently  <^ 
its   interest  to  the  antiquary   as  one 
of  the  4  cities  which  Dionysius  de- 
scribes as  having  been  built   by  tbe 
aborigines,  Satumia  is  a  place  which 
every    artist    and   lover     of    natural 
beauty  will  be  rejoiced  to  visit.    It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
dehghtful  than  the  scenery  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  or  more  rich  in  colour 
and  effect  than  the  valley  of  the  AI- 
begna,  with  its  numberless   tributary 
streams.    The    modem  village,   heir* 
ever,  is  a  wretched  place,  with  less  than 
50  inhabitants,  who  are  regularly  dnva 
away  in  summer  by  the  malaria.    Tbe 
only  house  in  which  the  traveller  can 
venture  to  pass  a  night  is  that  of  the 
owner    of  the   place,   the     Marches 
Ximenes,  whose  steward  is  allowed  to 
receive  strangers  on  terms  which  ne 
reasonable  considering  the  accommo- 
dation he  affords. 

The  traveller  who  has  made  PitigB- 
ano  his  head-quarters  in  the  previous 
excursions  will  have  2  ways  of  reachinf 
Satumia  from  that  town ;  the  first  an^ 
most  direct  is  a  bridle-path  of  12  m. 
which  descends  the  vaUey  of  the  Lente, 
fords  the  Fiora  just  above  its  junctioD 
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with  that  stream,  and  from  there  crosses 
the  mountains  to  Satumia,  which  is 
situated  on  an  isolated  hill  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Albegnat  Erom  Sovana 
the  traveller  may  proceed  to  Satumia 
without  returning  to  Pitigliano,  bj  an- 
other bridle-path  of  8  m.,  which  fords 
the  Fiora  higher  up  the  valley,  ascends 
thence  to  S.  Martino,  and  proceeds 
along  the  crest  of  the  hills  through 
Poggio  to  Satumia.  Those  who  have 
reached  Pitigliano  in  a  carriage  will 
find  an  excellent  carriage-road  of 
12  m.  from  that  place  to  Jtf<i»- 
cianOf  beautifully  situated  on  a  rocky 
height  between  the  Fiora  and  the  Al- 
begna,  crowned  with  a  ruined  castle, 
and  commanding  a  magnificent  view. 
!From  Manciano  another  carriage-road 
leads  to  MontemeranOf  a  town  perched 
upon  a  rocky  hill,  the  slopes  of  which 
are  covered  with  olive-trees.  From  this 
place  to  Satumia  the  distance  is  about 
5  miles,  but  the  road  is  not  practicable 
for  carriages. 

Satumia,  as  we  have  said,  is  situated 
on  an  isolated  hill  rising  abruptly  above 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Albegna,  at  a  spot 
where  the  lofty  mountains  which  bound 
that  stream  form  a  vast  amphitheatre 
around  it.  From  whatever  side  we 
approach  it,  the  medieeval  fortifications 
which  have  been  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  walls  render  it  a  conspi- 
cuous and  imposing  object.  These 
fortifications  are  now  in  ruins,  and 
effectually  conceal  all  but  3  or  4  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  masonry.  The 
most  perfect  and  interesting  of  these 
are  seen  on  either  side  of  the  Porta 
Romana^  where  they  present  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  polygonal  architecture;  the 
blocks  are  of  travertine,  and  are  fitted 
together  with  a  precision  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  the  hard  nature 
of  the  material  is  considered.  The 
Homan  pavement  of  the  Yia  Clodia, 
which  passed  through  this  gate  from 
Bome,  is  still  visible  at  the  gateway, 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
it.  Four  other  Boman  roads  are  trace- 
able in  other  directions,  which  appear 
to  have  led  to  Busellse,  Siena,  Ghiusi, 
and  Cosa;    the  latter  is  particularly 


visible  as  it  sweeps  down  the  valley  of 
the  Albegna.  A  few  hundred  yards 
westward  of  the  Porta  Bomana  is  a 
square  mass  of  travertine  about  15  feet 
in  height,  which  has  been  hewn  into 
form  upon  the  spot,  and  slightly  orna- 
mented with  architectural  mouldings 
and  pilasters.  At  one  end  are  the  re- 
mains of  steps  leading  to  the  summit, 
on  which  are  seen,  sunk  in  the  rocky 
surface,  3  parallel  graves,  or  sarcophagi, 
ijf  we  may  so  term  them ;  but  nothing 
remains  to  show  by  what  means  they 
were  covered.  Within  the  walls  there 
is  scarcely  anything  of  antiquarian 
interest;  a  large  enclosure  called  the 
Bagno  Secco,  about  60  feet  square,  has 
been  taken,  as  its  name  implies,  for  a 
Boman  bath :  and  in  the  modem  village, 
which  still  preserves  thenameof  the  abo- 
riginal city,  are  some  antiquities  of  Bo- 
man times,  apilaster  with  a  fluted  colimm 
attached,  an  altar  bearing  the  name  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  another  said  to  bear 
the  name  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  some 
inscriptions,  which  only  serve  to  show 
the  existence  of  a  Boman  colony. 

The  Necropohs  of  Satumia  is  situ- 
ated 2  m.  from  the  city,  in  the  low 
ground  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Albegna, 
at  a  spot  called  by  the  peasantry  the 
Pian  di  Palma.  The  tombs,  which  are 
there  found  in  great  abundance,  are  of 
ruder  construction  than  any  which  are 
now  known  in  Etruria,  and  are  alto- 
gether unlike  those  which  have  been 
discovered  in  other  Italian  cities, 
whether  Pelasgic  or  Etruscan.  They 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Druidical  cromlechs  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  These  tombs  are  mere 
cells  or  chambers  very  slightly  sunk 
beneath  the  surface ;  their  length  being 
from  8  to  18  feet,  their  width  some- 
what less,  and  their  height  from  6 
to  6  feet.  Two  of  the  sides  are  lined 
with  large  upright  and  unwrought 
slabs  of  stone,  upon  which  is  laid  a 
covering,  consisting  either  of  one  enor- 
mous slab  slightly  incHned,  as  if  to 
carry  off  the  rain,  or  of  two  equally 
rude  and  massive  slabs  laid  together  so 
as  to  form  a  gable  roof.  In  some  cases 
the  interior  is  divided  into  2  or  even  3 
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compartments  by  a  central  stone  or 
stones,  which  serve  also  to  sustain  the 
superincumbent  mass.  Many  of  the 
tombs  are  approached  by  a  passage  10 
or  12  feet  in  length,  lined  also  with 
rough  stones,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  covered  by  tumuli.  Nothing 
has  been  discovered  at  present  in  this 
necropolis  to  connect  it  with  the  Etrus- 
cans. When,  therefore,  we  consider 
the  antiquity  assigned  to  Saturnia  by 
Dionvsius,  and  find  it  corroboratecl 
by  the  fact  that  it  bears  the  most 
ancient  name  which  was  given  to 
Italy,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  regard- 
ing Uiese  tombs  as  the  work  of  the 
aborigines. 

From  Saturnia  the  traveller  will,  in 
all  probability,  return  to  Pitigliano,  or 
proceed  through  Montemerano,  Mar- 
ciano,  and  Marcigliana,  to  the  station 
at  Albenga,  and  from  there  to  Orbe- 
tello.  If  he  take  the  former  route,  it 
may  be  useful  to  mention  that  Piti- 
gliano is  18  m.  distant  from  the  high 
road  to  Rome  at  Acquapendente :  if 
he  pursue  the  latter,  he  will  find 
Montemerano  22  m.  from  Albenga 
and  27  from  Orbetello,  which  is  fully 
described  in  our  account  of  the  road 
from  Leghorn  to  Civita  Vecchia,  in  the 
Handbook  for  Central  Italy,  Rte.  83. 

From  Pitigliano  to  Orvieio  (30  m.)  a 
S-horse  carriage  may  be  had  for  35  fr. 


CosA,  Vetulonia,  Ruseixje,    Popu- 

LONIA,  AND  VOLTERRA. 

The  tourist  who   has  advanced  to 
the  Tuscan  frontier  from  the  side  of 
Rome,  in  search  of  the  Etruscan  an- 
tiquities, should  extend  his  tour  alonfr 
the  road  between  Civita  Vecchia  and 
Leghorn.     Before  reaching  OrbeteUo 
he  will  find  Ansedonia,  marking  the 
site  of  Cosa;  in  the  neighbourhood 
of   Magliano,   the    site    of   Vetulo- 
nia ;  not  far  from  Grosseto  he  can 
visit  the  massive  walls  of  Rubella; 
n^ar  Piombino  he  will   be    able   to 
explore  what  remains  of  Populonla; 
and  from  Cecina  he  may  proceed  by 
rail  to  Saline,  whence  there  is  a  car- 
riage-road leading  to  Volterra,  and  as- 
cending in  4  m.  to  a  height  of  1700  ft^ 
thus  completing  in  one  series  of  excur- 
sions from  Rome  a    visit    to   every 
important  site  of  Maritime  Etruria. 
Returning  from  Volterra  to  Rome,  by 
the  way  of  Siena,  he    can    make  a 
detour  to  Chiusi,  visiting  the  Etruscan 
sites  in  its  vicinity,  Sarteano,  Cetona, 
and  even  Perugia,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceed through    Citta    della   Pieve   to 
Orvieto,  Montefiascone,  and  Viterbo. 
From  Viterbo   he   can  visit  Castel 
d'Asso,  Norchia,  Bieda,  and  Sutri; 
and  if  disposed  to  conclude  his  ex- 
ploration of  Etruscan  cities,  he  may 
proceed  from  Monterosi  to  Civita  Cas- 
tellana,  and  examine  the  sites  of  the 
2  Falerii,  taking  Veii  on  his  return 
to  Rome.     All  these  places  are  fully 
noticed  in    the  Handbook  for   Central 
Italy,  under   Rtes.   83,    97,  105,  and 
107. 


BIDES  AND  EXCURSIONS  ON  HORSEBACK  IN  THE 

VICINITY  OF  ROME. 


As  there  are  few  more  agreeable 
pastimes  for  our  countrymen  during 
the  Roman  season  than  equestrian  ex- 
cursions in  the  environs  of  the  city,  it 
may  be  useful  before  closing  our  de- 
scription of  the  region  in  the  centre  of 
which  Rome  is  situated  to  give  a  few 
sketch  riding  itineraries,  within  a  mo- 


derate distance,  and  for  which  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  a  friend,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  of  our  countrymen 
in  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
Campagna. 

Under  the  head  of  General  Informa- 
tion (§  11)  we  have  mentioned  how 
horses  are  to  l:e  obtained :  they  are  in 
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^general  good  for  the  purpose,  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  exercise,  and 
capable  of  following  the  hounds.    The 
average  hire  of  a  serviceable  animal  is 
200   frs.  a  month,  with  a  gratuity  at 
the  rate  of  ^  fr.  a-day  to  the  stable- 
man, who  will  usually  have  to  lead  it  to 
and  from  the  rendezvous  near  the  gates. 
A  good  riding  map  of  the  country 
near  the  capital  is  still  a  desideratum. 
The    best  will   be  that  published  by 
the    Eoman  Government  in  9  sheets, 
which  has  most  of  the  by-ways,  and 
all  the  farms,  with   their   names,  on 
it ;  but  the  scale  (about    1  inch  to  a 
mile)  is  not  sujSiciently  large  to  admit 
of  many  of  the  paths  being  marked  on 
it,  and  especially  of  the  farm-buildings 
or  tenute,  the  most  important  landmarks 
and  guides  for  the  rider.    The  former 
map  of  the  Koman  Censo  (1839)  in 
two  sheets,  and  that  of  General  Moltko 
published  at  Berlin  (to  be  procured  at 
Spithover's),  will  supply  some  of  these 
defects,  but  they  only    embrace  the 
portion  of  the  Campagna  within  8  m. 
of  the  city. 

In  order  to  get  on  the  Campagna, 
where  a  gallop  can  alone  be  had  with 
any  kind  of  enjoyment,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  along  the  high  roads 
or  tlirough  lanes  for  2  or  8  m.  be- 
yond the  gates  (the  riding  through  the 
latter  being  in  general  good,  soft,  and 
free  from  the  dust — in  every  way  pre- 
ferable to  that  on  the  high  roads); 
and  even  here,  owing  to  advancing 
cultivation,  enclosures  are  becoming 
every  day  more  general.  These  en- 
closures, bearing  the  local  name  of 
Sfaccionatet  consist  of  strong  wooden 
open  fences,  higher  than  the  common 
five-bar  gate,  and,  however  practicable 
for  an  English  hunter,  can  seldom  be 
attempted  by  the  hired  steeds  £rom  the 
Roman  livery  stables.  During  the 
winter  these  fences  have  generally 
open  spaces  left  in  them  through  which 
the  equestrian  can  pass,  but  as  the 
spring  approaches  the  fields  are  closed 
for  wheat  and  meadow  land,  so  that  a 
passage  can  only  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  labourers  or  peasants  on  the 
farms.  Instead  of  forcing  his  way  by 
detaching  the  bars,  the  rider  will  do 
well  to  go  round,  if  ho  cannot  obtain  a 


passage  by  a  bribe  of  half  ^  franc,  as 
otherwise  he  might  subject  himself  to 
an  action  for  trespass,  the  laws  at  Borne 
on  breaking  through  fences  being  very 
severe. 

There  are  two  annoyances  to  which 
the  excursionist  Is  at  times  exposed  in 
the  Campagna— attacks  from  shepherd's 
dogs,and  being  pursued  by  horned  cattle. 
The  shepherd's  dog  in  the  environs  of 
Bome  when  alone  is  a  shy  and  almost 
cowardly  animal,  but  when  in  packs,  as 
is  the  case  when  large  flocks  of  sheep  de- 
scend during  the  winter  to  pasture  in  the 
Campagna,  he  often  becomes  a  ferocious 
and  dangerous  brute.  It  is  chiefly 
from  the  cows  during  the  calving 
season,  May,  that  there  is  risk  to  pedes- 
trians from  cattle,  and  at  that  season 
they  ought  to  be  avoided,  especially  in 
the  pasture-lauds  bordering  on  the  Anio 
and  the  Tiber,  and  in  the  Isola  Sacra. 
They  will  seldom,  however,  attack  a 
person  on  horseback. 


A.  Excursions  from  the  Porta 

DEL  POPOLO. 

Horses  to  be  sent  outside  the  gate. 

1.  From  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  follow 
the  city  wall  on  rt.,  passing  the  en- 
trance to  the  Villa  Borghese;  then 
taking  the  first  turning  on  1.  follow  the 
lane  of  the  2Ve  Madmne  for  about  ^ 
a  mile,  and  then  turn  to  the  1.  until 
reaching  the  mineral  spring  of  I'Aoqua 
Cetosa,  close  to  the  Tiber.  From  here 
there  is  a  good  gallop  across  the 
meadows  to  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Antemna),  crossing  the  rising  ground, 
or  going  round  its  base,  until  reach- 
ing tlie  Via  Salara.  The  fountain  of 
the  Acquacetosa  may  be  also  reached 
by  the  Casino  di  Papa  Giulio,  the 
second  tummg  on  rt.  outside  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  crossing  the  Monte  Parioli ; 
or  by  the  second  lane  on  1.  following 
the  city  wall  as  far  as,  and  opposite  to, 
the  closed  Porta  Pinciana. 

2.  From  the  gate  along  the  road  to 
the  Ponte  MoUe.  Then  follow  the  high 
road,  the  Via  Cassia,  to  the  Acqua  Tra- 
versa. Before  crossing  the  torrent  turn 
through  tho  gate  on  tho  1.,  pass  the 
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farm  buildings,  and  follow  a  tract  that 
leads  over  the  hill  to  the  Monte  Mario, 
returning  to  Borne  by  the  Porta  Ange- 
lica, or  by  the  road  leading  to  the  Ponte 
MoUe. 

3.  After  passing  the  Ponte  MoUe, 
cross  diagonally  the  Famasina  Meadow, 
or  the  Military  Exercising  Ground  on 
1.,  and  follow  a  narrow  lane  that  bears 
on  1.  to  the  gate  of  a  vtgna  (vineyard), 
and  through  this  to  another  lane  which 
will  lead  to  Via  Trionfale,  near  the 
chapel  of  S.  Onofrio.  Continue  beyond 
this,  and  on  reaching  the  open  country 
take  a  track  to  the  1.,  which  will  afford 
a  good  gallop  down  to  the  Strada  di 
Boccea,  Follow  this  road  for  a  mile  or 
two,  and  turn  into  the  fields  to  rt.  near 
the  farm  of  La  Porcareccia,  and  over 
the  table-land  to  La  Lucchina;  from 
there  descend  to  the  valley  of  TAoqua 
Traversa,  and  return  to  Home  by  the 
Via  Cassia  and  the  Ponte  MoUe. 

This  ride  may  be  extended  farther 
by  continuing  along  Stradi  di  Boc- 
cca  up  to  Santa  Rufina,  from  which 
turn  into  the  valley  of  S.  Nicola^  and 
pass  by  Lupo  to  La  Lucchina. 

4.  Follow  the  Via  Cassia  to  the  Ac^na 
Traversa.  Immediately  after  crossing 
the  little  bridge,  go  through  gate  on  1. 
into  the  farm  of  La  Sepoltura,  In  the 
second  field  cross  the  brook  to  the  1., 
and,  instead  of  passing  through  the  gate 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  field,  follow  a 
patii  that  winds  up  through  the  wood 
upon  the  rt.,  and  eventually  brings  you 
to  the  Via  Trionfale.  i  mile  along  the 
road  (turning  to  rt.)  is  the  entrance 
gate  to  La  Lucchina  on  1.  From  here 
there  is  a  good  galloping  ground  to  Por- 
careocia,  from  which  return  across  the 
country  to  S.  Onofrio,  or  by  reversing 
ride  A  3. 

5.  After  crossing  the  Ponte  Molle, 
follow  on  rt.  the  Via  Flaminia,  now 
an  excellent  road,  for  2  m.  as  far  as 
tlie  opening  of  the  valley  of  La  Ores- 
cenza :  here  turn  to  1.  Fine  galloping 
ground  to  the  head  of  the  valley,  where 
ascend  the  table-land  to  rt.,  and,  passing 
through  a  gate,  take  the  track  to  rt., 
which  leads  down  a  rough  and  stony 
path  into  the  valley  of  La  Valchetta ; 
pass  through  a  gate  to  the  1.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  field  is  a  ford  across 


the  brook,  beyond  which  there  is  good 
galloping  ground  up  the  valley  to  Itola 
Farnese,    Or  the  equestrian  when  ai^ 
rived  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  may 
take  the  path  on  rt  to  the  site  of  Veil, 
near  its  citadel  or  Piazza  d'Armi,  and 
from  there  across  the  table-land  of  the 
ancient  city  to  Isola.  Here  the  party  can 
lunch,  and  return  to  Borne,  descending 
the  valley  of  the  Cremera  to  the  Vii 
Flaminia,  6  m.  from  Bome.     The  best 
mode  of  performing  the  latter  part  of 
the  excursion  will    be    to    cross  the 
plateau  of  Veil  from  the  Molino  to 
the  Painted  Tomb,  and  firom  tiiere  fo 
the  Casole  di  Vaccareccia,  from  which 
a  path  on  the  rt.  leads  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  Valchetta  near  the  ford. 
This  will  be  a  ride  of  5  or  6  hours. 

6.  Instead  of  going  as  &r  as  Veil 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Orescenza^  and 
along  the  table-land  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Cremera,  to  the  Arco  dd 
Pino,  and  regain  the  high  road  (Via 
Cassia)  by  the  farm  of  Bon  Sioovero. 

7.  Ascend  the  valley  of  the  Ores- 
cenza ;  and  instead  of  going  to  rt.  (u 
in  ride  A  5),  take  a  gate  to  1.,  cross  the 
brook  and  over  a  hill,  leaving  the  farm 
of  Bon  Bicovero  on  rt.,  as  far  as  the 
Via  Cassia.  Follow  the  latter  for 
i  m.  to  rt.,  and,  entering  by  a  gate 
on  1.,  there  is  good  galloping  ground 
on  the  heights  round  the  head  of  tiie 
valley  of  the  Ac(^ua  Traversa  to  the 
Via  Trionfale,  which  follow  by  Monte 
Mario,  or  by  the  Strada  del  Pidoochto, 
along  the  line  of  aqueduct  to  the  Porta 
Angelica.  (B  2.) 


B.  From  the  Porta  Angelica. 

Send  the  horses  to  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Pietro,  or  to  the  gate,  Porta  Angelica. 

1.  Immediately  outside  of  the  Ports 
Angelica,  take  the  lane  on  the  I.  along 
the  brook,  which  follow  np  the  Vid 
d'Inferno,  on  the  side  of  which  there  is 
good  galloping  ground.  From  the  head 
of  this  valley  gain  the  Via  Trionfale 
beyond  Monte  Mario,  and  return  by 
the  chapel  of  6.  Onofirio  and  the  valley 
of  the  Acqua  Traversa  (ride  A  2). 
There  are  some  fine  views  of  the  dome 
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of  St  Peter's  during  the  first  part  of 
this  excursion. 

2.  Instead  of  ascending  the  Yal  d'ln- 
femo,  continue  through  the  vineyards 
until  reaching  the  aqueduct.  Follow 
the  jmth  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
latter,  the  Strada  del  Pidocchio,  until  it 
joins  the  Via  Trionfale,  and  return  hy 
S.  Onofrio  as  above,  or  by  Monte  Mario 
and  the  Porta  Angelica.  There  is  a 
better  road  to  the  Strada  del  Pidocchio 
following  the  city  wall  from  the  Porta 
Gavalleggieri  by  the  W.  bastion  of  the 
Vatican. 


C.  Fbom  the  Pobta  Salaba. 

Send  the  horses  to  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini,  the  entrance  of  the  Villa  Ludo- 
visi,  or  to  the  Porta  Salara. 

1.  Leaving  the  gate,  follow  the  Via 
Salara,  p^ueeing  on  rt.  the  ViUa  Albani,  to 
the  Ponte  Salaro ;  after  crossing  which, 
turn  into  the  first  gate  on  rt. :  keep 
the  loioer  track  round  base  of  hill, 
and,  after  paissiBg  through  two  gates, 
bear  away  to  the  rt.  across  the  foMo 
or  torrent,  and  by  a  track  that  winds 
up  the  valley  reach  the  Strada  deUe 
JSeUe  JJorme,  sometimes  called  deUa 
Vigna  Nuova.  Here  turn  to  the  1.  and 
keep  along  the  road  till  the  last  paling 
on  rt.  is  passed ;  then  follow  a  footpath 
to  rt. ;  cross  the  torrent  by  a  ford ;  pro- 
ceed over  the  next  hill  to  a  wooden 
bridge,  when  turn  sharp  to  rt.  over  fine 
galloping  ground,  which  will  lead  to 
the  farm-buildings  of  La  Cemrina,  from 
which  a  road  joins  the  Via  Nomentaua 
about  the  5th  m.  from  Rome ;  following 
which,  cross  the  Monte  Seu^ro,  the  Ponte 
Lomentano,  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese  on  rt., 
and  the  Villsis  Torlonia  and  Patrizzi  on 
1.,  and  enter  the  city  by  the  Porta  Pia. 

Instead  of  rettiming  direct  from  the 
Casale  dell  a  Cesarina,  an  hour  more 
will  enable  the  party  to  visit  the  Cata- 
combs of  San  Alessandro. 

This  ride  is  often  combined  with  a 
picnic  party  to  the  valley  of  La  Bella 
bonna. 

2.  A  shorter  ride  will  be,  after  cross- 
ing the  Ponte  Salaro,  to  follow  the  road 


to  Custel  Giubeleo,  the  site  of  the  citadel 
of  Fiden» ;  i  m.  beyond  which,  ascend 
on  rt.  the  valley  of  the  Allia,  or  of 
Sette  Bagni,  to  the  Gasale  of  Belle 
Donne,  and  return  along  the  Strada 
delta  Vigna  Nova  to  the  Via  Nomentana, 
which  it  joins  near  the  Ponte  £/>■ 
mentano. 

3.  Leaving  Porta  Salara,  take  first 
lane  on  rt.  until  it  crosses  the  Via 
Nomentana,  opposite  to  the  Villa  Tor- 
lonia. Follow  the  wall  of  the  latter  on 
rt.  (the  Vicolo  delta  Campa>gna),  and 
pass  through  a  small  farmyard  across 
the  rly.  to  me  farm  of  Pietrakta.  After 
passing  the  Gasale  of  Pietralata  on  1., 
follow  upwards  the  1.  bank  of  the  Teve- 
rone  te  Ponte  Mammolo;  pass  the 
bridge,  and,  entering  the  first  gate  on 
1.,  strike  across  the  meadows  to  the 
Via  Nomentana,  and  return  by  that  road 
and  the  Porta  Pia.  Or  the  ride  may 
be  prolonged  along  the  Via  Nomentana 
by  the  Strada  della  Vigne  Nove,  to  the 
1.,  or  Belle  Donne,  or  to  the  farm  of 
liia  Cesarina,  returning  by  the  routes 
given  under  C  1  and  2,  but  in  the  re* 
versed  order. 


D.  Fbom  the  Pobta  di  Sak 
Lorenzo. 

Send  horses  to  the  Piazza  Barberini^ 
or  Piazza  di  Termini. 

1.  Follow  the  Via  di  Porta  8.  Lo- 
renzo, parallel  to  the  Central  Bly. 
Stat.,  as  far  as  the  gate,  outside  of 
which  take  first  lane  on  rt.  of  road, 
until  it  joins  that  leading  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore  to  the  Basilica  of  8* 
Lorenzo.  Follow  the  latter  to  the 
second  turning  on  rt.,  which  leads  to 
the  Campagna  above  the  Bly.:  Pass 
under  the  Kly. :  a  track  by  the  side 
of  which  on  1.  leads  to  the  road 
to  Tivoli.  From  here,  turn  to  rt. 
across  a  bridge,  and  through  the  farm 
of  11  Portona^o,  across  fields  to  the 
Via  Collatina,  or  Strada  di  Lun- 
ghezza.  Cross  this  road  into  fields  that 
bear  on  the  L  to  a  gate  which  will 
lead  nearly  opposite  to  the  Tor  de' 
Schiavi  on  the  Via  PrsDnestina ;  hence 
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to  Borne  by  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and 
the  road  outside  the  walls  to  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo. 

2.  On  leaving  the  Porta  di  S.  Lo- 
renzo, take  first  lane  to  rt,  the  Vicolo  di 
Praialata,  leaving  the  Gampo  Verrano 
and  Public  Cemetery  on  1. ;  enter  the 
Campagna  above  the  rly.,  and  follow 
a  track  to  the  Via  Tibuitina  as  above  ; 
trotting  along  which  for  about  1  m., 
turn  to  rt.  into  the  fields  of  Casale  Bruo- 
ciatOj  and  work  across  the  Campagna 
to  the  Via  Collatina,  or  Strada  di  Lung- 
hezza,  a  mile  on  which  will  lead  to  the 
farm-buildings  of  Cervareiio  on  1.  Turn 
into  the  fields  where  the  aqueduct  goes 
underground ;  gallop  across  them,  leav- 
ing Cervaretto  on  1.,  and  over  a  stone 
bridge  to  Cervaro ;  explore  the  Grotte, 
as  the  old  quarries  are  called ;  return 
by  Cervaretto;  turning  to  the  rt. 
across  the  fields  will  lead  to  the  Ponte 
Mammolo:  there  is  good  galloping 
ground  across  to  Casale  Brucciato. 
Betum  along  the  Via  Tiburtina  to 
half-way  between  the  rly.  and  the 
ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo,  where  a  lane  on  the 
rt.  (the  Strada  Cupa)  will  lead  to  the 
road  outside  the  city  wall,  at  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  Prsetorian  Camp. 


;    E.  Fbom  the  Pobta  Maogiore. 

On  leaving  the  gate  take  the  Via 
Labicana ;  follow  it  for  about  1  m. ; 
then  turn  to  rt.  down  a  lane  which  fol- 
lows along  the  E.  side  of  the  aqueduct 
to  Porta  Furhaf  leaving  which  on  1. 
continue  along  the  path  on  W.  side  of 
the  aqueduct,  and  pass  through  the 
farm  of  Boma  Veochia,  till  the  aqueduct 
runs  underground ;  then  bear  away  to 
the  rt.  and  cross  the  Via  Appia  Nova ; 
or  turn  to  1.,  and,  passing  the  rail^ 
road  by  the  ruins  of  Sette  ■  Basait 
strike  across  to  the  Via  Labicana, 
and,  crossing  this,  pass  on  to  the  Via 
PrsBuestina,  near  the  Tor  Tre  Teste, 
and  follow  to  the  N.  across  the 
«)untry  to  the  Lunghezza  road,  and 
along  it  on  1.  to  Borne,  by  the  Tor  dei 
Schiavi. 


F.  From  the  Porta,  di  S.  GiovAirar. 

Bend  horses  to  the  Coliseum,  or  to 
the  gate. 

Follow  the  road  outside  and  round 
the  walls  of  the  city  to  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano,  and  then  the  Via  Appia 
to  the  ch.  of  Domine  quo  Yadis : 
here  take  the  road  on  rt,  the  Strada  del 
Divino  Amore,passing  by  Tor  M araneia, 
Tor  Carbone,  and  la  Vigna  Murata,  to 
the  castellated  farm  of  Castel  di  Leva, 
il  Divino  Amore^  about  8  m.  from  Borne, 
the  view  of  which  on  S.W.  side  is 
picturesque.  From  here  return  by 
Valerano,  the  Tre  Fontane,  and  the 
Porta  di  S.  Paolo,  a  ride  of  5  or  6  hours. 
(There  is  a  great  gathering  of  the  pea- 
santry from  all  the  country  around  at 
the  feast  of  the  Divino  Amore  in  the 
spring,  a  very  interesting  sight.) 


G.  From  the  Porta,  di  San  Paolo. 

1.  Follow  the  high  road  to  the  Basi- 
lica; turn  up  a  lane  opposite  to  the 
monastery  on  1.,  which  leads  to  Grotta 
Ferfetta,  and  through  some  fine  grass- 
fields  to  La  NunziatetUi  and  la  Viyna 
Murata.  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  as 
far  as  Tor  Carbone;  cross  the  road 
into  the  fields,  and  make  for  the  tomb 
of  CsBcilia  Metella,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
a  landmark  always  in  sight ;  &om  here 
passing  along  the  Circus  of  Bomulus. 
gain  the  valley  of  the  Caffarella  by  the 
ch.  of  S.  Urbane  and  the  Fountain  of 
Egeria ;  ride  through  the  farm  of  La 
Caffarella  to  the  modern  road  to  Albano, 
and  enter  the  city  by  the  Porta  di  San 
Giovanni. 

2.  A  longer  and  better  ride  may  be 
taken,  by  La  Yigna  Murata,  as  in 
the  last,  and  from  there  cros^iing  by 
another  Casale  di  Torricola  to  the  Cktrak 
Rotondo  (tomb  of  Messalla  Corvinab) 
reach  the  Albano  post-road,  leaving 
the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  the  Quintilii 
on  the  l.,and,  when  past  the  Stagionata, 
strike  across  the  fields  and  a  small 
stream  to  the  point  where  the  Marcian 
aqueduct  goes  underground.  There  is  a 
fine  view  &om  this  point,  which  com- 
mands the  curved  line  of  the  aqueduct 
looking  towards  Borne.     Becross  the 
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stream  sharp  to  the  rt.  into  a  track 
which  leads' into  the  high  road  to  Al- 
bano,  near  the  Osteria  della  Tavolata. 

3.  After  passing  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Paolo,  continue  along  the  road  for  ^ 
m. ;  take  the  1.  hand  road  at  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  Via  Ostiense,  which  leads 
to  the  Tre  Fontane,  where  the  churches 
may  be  visited.  Continue  2  m.  to 
the  Acqua  Cetosa,  and  ascend  the 
stream  on  1.  towards  the  farm-buildin«:8 
of  Tor  Pagnotta,  and  from  there  to  the 
CecchignoUL,  and  across  the  Campagna 
to  the  Via  Appia,  returning  along  the 
latter  towards  Borne.  After  crossing 
the  Almo,  before  reaching;  the  city  gate, 
follow  on  rt.  the  line  of  the  Civite  Vec- 
chia  Bailway,  through  lanes  that  lead 
to  the  closed  Porta  Latina,  or  to  the 
Porta  di  S.  Giovanni.  Thence  through 
the  city  by  the  road  along  the  inside 
of  walls,  passing  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusa* 
lemme,  the  Porta  Maggiore.  the  Porta 
di  S.  Lorenzo,  and  Piazza  ai  Termini. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  rides 
of  a  few  hours'  duration,  longer  ex- 
curtiions  on  horseback  can  be  made : — 
Along  the  Via  Cassia  and  Claudia  to 
Galera  and  Bracciano,  2  days,  in- 
cluding return. 

From  Borne  to  Galera  by  the  road  of 
La  Boccea,  which  branches  off  on  rt. 
from  the  road  to  Civita  Yecchia  at 
La  Madonna  del  Biposo,  2  m.  beyond 
the  Porta  Gavalligieri,  to  La  Por- 
careccia  and  Santa  Bufina ;  to  Boccea, 
ascending  the  valley  of  the  Arone  to 
Ccual  Galera  and  Galera;  returning 
by  the  Osteria  Nuova,  on  the  Via 
Claudia,  La  Storta,  the  Via  Trionfale, 
and  Monte  Mario,  to  the  Porta  Ange- 
lica,— a  long  day's  ride. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  agreeable 
route  to  Galera,  but  equally  long,  will 
be  by  the  valley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa 
as  far  as  La  Lucchina  (A  4).  After 
])a8sing  La  Lucchina,  leaving  Mazza 
Lupo  on  rt.,  make  for  S.  Nicola ;  from 
here  cross  a  deep  ravine  immediately 
below  the  Casale,  which  follow  down- 
wards for  3  or  4  fields,  then  strike 
away  to  rt.  up  some  fine  meadows,  at 
the  end  of  which  cross  another  ravine, 
and  i  an  hour's  easy  trot  brings  you  to 


Casale  di  San  Giacomo,  from  which 
the  ruined  town  of  Galera  is  about  2 
m.  distant. 

Along  the  Via  Flaminia  to  Prima 
Porta  and  Fiano,  1  day. 

Along  the  Via  Flaminia,  as  in  last, 
to  Prima  Porta,  visiting  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  Livia  continuing  to  the 
Casale  of  Malborghetto,  where  the 
road  to  Scrofano  turns  off  on  1. : 
ascend  the  Monte  Musino,  the  ancient 
Ara  MutisB,  and  return  by  Formello 
(thjp  road  from  Scrofano  along  the 
Monte  Musino  to  Formello  is  very 
pretty),  the  Casale  di  Vaccareccia,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Crescenza,  or  down 
the  valley  of  La  Valchetta  to  the  Via 
Flaminia  (A  5), — ^a  very  long  day*8 
ride. 

Along  the  Via  Nomentana  to  Men- 
tana,  returning  by  Monte  Botondo  and 
the  Via  Salara,  1  day. 

Along  the  Via  Tiburtina  to  Monti- 
celli,  S.  Angelo,  and  the  Lakes  of  the 
Solfatara,  a  long  day. 

To  Tivoli,  continuing  by  Vicovaro 
to  Subiaco,  and  from  thence  by  Civi- 
tella,  Affile,  to  Olevano,  Genazzano, 
and  Palestrina, — ^an  excursion  of  at 
least  3  days. 

Along  the  Via  Labicana  to  Pales- 
trina by  Colonna,  returning  by  Zaga- 
rolo,  Gallicano,  the  rains  of  Gabii,  &c., 
2  days. 

Along  the  Via  Collatina  to  Lun- 
ghezza,  Castiglione  (Gabii),  returning 
by  Castel  d'Osa,  on  the  Via  Prisnes- 
tina,  Ponte  di  Nono,  and  Tor  Tre 
Teste,  1  day. 

Along  the  Via  Labicana  to  Torre 
Nuova ;  from  there  following  the  tor- 
rent which  descends  from  the  hills 
about  Frascati  to  near  Tor  Tre  Teste, 
returning  to  Borne  by  the  Via  Prrenes- 
tina,  5  hours. 

Along  the  Via  Ostiense  to  Ostia  and 
Castel  Fusano,  returning  by  Castel 
Porciano,  Decima,  or  Castel  Bomano, 
Vallerano,  and  the  Via  Ardeatina,  1 
day. 

Along  the  Via  Portuense  to  Porto, 
by  la  Magliana  and  the  fields  to  Ponte 
Galera,  from  which  by  road  (7  m.)  to 
Fiumicino  on  the  coast,  passing  through 
Porto,  1  day. 
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Academies: — 

Arcadian,  j  j6. 

Archaeological,  j  j6. 

British,  W]- 

Filarmonica,  ii*i. 

Fine  Arts,  or  S.  Luke,  a^ 

French,  ii%. 

Freres  Chretiens,  jjS. 

de'  Lincei,  JJ7. 

Tiberina,  jj-j. 
Acqua  Argentina,  99. 

Felice,  96. 

Paola,  90. 

Vergine,  96. 

.£de8  Matrls,  j6. 
Emilia,  Basilica,  24,  77. 
ilSsculapius,  temple  and  iaUmd 

of,  J 7. 
Aifile,  village  of,  ^47. 
Agatfl^  S.,  de'  Goti,  chorch  of, 

152. 
Agger  of  Servins  Tullins,  99. 
Agnese,  S.,  churches  of,  15^. 

catacombs  of,  15J,  J7J, 

AgonaUs,  circus,  62. 
Agostino,  S.,  church  of,  155. 
Agosta,  village,  409. 
Agrippa,  his  .baths,  69. 
Agylla,  dty.of,  491. 
Alatri,4ii. 

Alt)a  Longa,  site  of,  424. 
Albani  palace.  J04. 

,  villa,  357. 

Albano,  lake  of,  428 ;  its  emis- 
sary, 429;  town  of,  413. 
Albanus  rivus,  424, 476. 
Albegna  river,  511. 
Albunea,  site  of  grove  of,  403. 
Aldobrandini  villl^  at  FnuKati, 

416. 
Alessio,  S.,  church  of,  156. 
Alexander,    8t,  oratory    and 

catacombs  of,  455. 
Algidns,  Mons,  427. 
Allia  valley,  455,  458. 
Almo,  stream  of,  391. 
Altemps  palace,  304. 
Altieri  palace,  304. 
Ambassadors,  foreign,  [22]- 


AQUA. 

Amphitheatres,  ancient :  of 
Domitian,  at  Albano,  434; 
Castrense,  at  Borne,  60; 
Flavian  OpoUMum),  54*  of 
Statilius  Taurus,  Borne,  60 ; 
Tusculnm,  419. 

Ampiglione,  406. 

Anagni,  449. 

An&itasia,  8.,  church  of,  156. 

Andrea,  S.,  diurches  of:  delle 
Fratte,  157;  al  Quirinale, 
157;  della  Yalle,  158;  dei 
Soozzesi,  158. 

Angelica  library,  156. 

,  Porta,  10. 

Angelo,  Bione  S.,  4. 

,  Ponte  S.,  10. 

,  S.,  in  Pescheria,  church  of, 

159. 

,  S.,  castle  of,  83." 

AnguiUarat  village  and  castle 

of,  471. 
Anio  nver,  396,  308,  414, 464; 

falls  of,  at  TivoU,  403. 
Anio  Yetus,  the,  8. 
Anna  Perenna,  temple  of,  485. 
Ansedonia,  512. 
Autemnae,  463. 
Anticoli,  409. 
Antlnous,  the,  of  the  Vatican, 

232, 238 ;  of  the  Capitol,  287 . 
Antiquities,  15. 

,  dealers  in,  [3  5]. 

Antium,  Porto  d' Anzio,  486. 
Antonio  Abate,  S.,  chuit^  of, 

159. 

Antonio,  S.,  dei  Portoguesl, 
church  of,  156. 

Antoninus  Pius,  his  column, 
63. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  tem- 
ple of,  24.  38. 

ApoUinare,  8.,  churdi  of,  159. 

Apollo  Belvedere,  the,  234. 

Apostoli,  SS.,  church  of  the, 
160. 

Apothecaries  in  Bome,  [|26]. 

Aquacetosa,    mineral   spring, 

5U 
Aqua  Crabra,  8,  61. 
Ferentina,  423. 


ASINARIA* 

AqusB  Albulse,  i97. 

Aureliae,  470. 

Gasretanas,  492. 

Aquasona,  stream,  467. 
Aqueducts,  ancient: — 

Alezandrina,  95. 

Anio  Novus,  95. 

A.  Yetus,  04. 

Aqua  Appia,9i. 

A.  Alsietina,  95. 

A.  Claudia,  95. 

A.  Julia,  ^. 

A.  Marcia,  94. 

A.  Tepula,94. 

Tralana,  95. 

A.  Yirgo,  95. 
Aqueducts,  modem: — 

A.  Felice,  96. 

A.  Paola,  96. 

A.  Yergine,  96. 
Ara  Coeli,  church  of  Sta.  Maria 

dl,  161. 
Arches  of — 

Augustus,  69. 

CouBtantine,  65. 

Dolabella  and  Silanus,  66. 

Drusus,  66,  391. 

Fabius,  site  of,  24. 

Gallienns,  66. 

Gordianus,  69. 

Janus  Quadruroiu,  67. 

Sept.  Sevema  in  the  For» 
Bomano,67s  in  theYda- 
brum,  67. 

Tiberius,  site  o^  22. 

Titos,  25, 68. 
Archaeological     Institute     of 

Bome,  337. 
Archaeological  Society,  British 

and  American*  338. 
Aroo  Travertino,  431. 
Ardea,  485. 
Ariccla,  435. 
ArmiluBtrum,  positkm  of  the; 

156. 
Armouiyi  pontifical,  271. 
Arrone,  river,  467. 
Arsoli,  village,  408. 
Artists'  studios  at  Rome,  [48^ 
Aruns,  his  tomb,  435. 
Asinaria,  Porta,  8. 
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ASSO. 

Ab80,  Gastel  d',  tombs,  508. 
Astura,  village  i^d  stream.  489. 
Augnstns's  forma*  27 ;  mauso- 

lemn,  "jS. 
Amrea,  S.,  church  of,  atOstia, 

Aarelia,  Porta,  10.  • 
Amvlian  colimin,  6j. 
Aventine  hill,  the,  14. 


B. 

Bacchus,  temple  of,  j8. 
Balbina,  S^  church  of,  161. 
Balbus,  theatre  of,  52. 
Banditaocia,  the  Necropolis  of 

Cervetri,  49}. 
Bankers  at  Rome,  [22]. 
Baptistery  of  Constantlne,  140. 
Barberini  palace,  gallery,  and 

library,  jo$. 

at  Palestrina,  445. 

Barcaocia  fountain,  109. 
Bartolommeo,   S.,  church   of, 

161. 

,  island,  5. 

,  Ponte  di  S.,  11. 

Basilicas,  ancient  and  Pagan :— 

JEmilia,  24.  77* 

Gonstantine,  25,  77. 

Julia,  21. 

Ulpia,  25. 
Basilicas,  Christian,  their  cha- 
racteristics, Hi. 
Basilicas,  modern  tOid   Chris* 
tian,  of— 

S.  Agneae,  X5J. 

Sta.  Groce  in  Gemsalemme, 


174. 
l;.Jc 


St  John  Lateran,  ij6. 

8.  Lorenzo,  140. 

a  Maria  Maggiore,  142. 

S.  Paolo  fuorl  le  Mura,  146, 

the  Vatican  (St.  Peter  s),  1 1  j. 

S.Seba8tiano,  211. 

St.  Stephen,  ruins  of,  4^1. 
Baths,  or  Thermae  :— 

of  Agrippa,69. 

Caracalla,  69. 

Gonstantine,  73. 

Diocletian,  73. 

of  S.  Elena,  76. 

Livia  (so-called),  ih 

Kaeratius  Gerialia,  76. 

Nero  and  Alex.  Severus,  74. 

Novatus,  or  Pudens,  76. 

Titus,  74. 

Tn^Jan,75. 
Baths,  modem :" 

DelU  Begina  (at  the  Solfa- 
tara).  397. 

Stlgliano,  471. 

Vicarello,  470. 
Baths  in  Rome.  C)5l 
Belle  Donne,  Casale  delle,  455* 
Belvedere,  Cortiledi,  Vatican, 

212. 


CAHPO. 

Benedict,  St.,  monastery,   at 

Subiaoo,  409. 
Benfratelli,  hospital  of,  J40. 
Bernardo,  S.,  church  of,  161. 
Berti  palace,  306. 
Bibiana,  S.,  church  of,  162. 
Bibulus,  tomb  of,  79. 
Bieda,  512. 

Bishops  of  Rome,  list  of,  [56]. 
Blandusia,  foimtain  of,  41  j. 
Boacciano,  Torre,  475,  481. 
Boarium,  Forum,  27. 
Bocca  della  Verita,  39. 
Bonaparte  palace,  J09;  villa, 

j6o. 
Books  on  Rome,  [44]. 
Booksellers  at  Rome,  [26]. 
Borghese  palace,  jc6. 

villa,  |6o. 

chapel  in  S.  M.  Maggiore, 

144. 
Borgia,  Gabinetto,  Vatican,  267. 
Borgo,  Rione,  4. 
Botanic  garden,  jjo. 
Bovillae,  its  ruins,  432. 
Bracciano,  lake  (Lacus  Sabati- 

nus),  town,  and  feudal  castle 

of,  467, 468. 
Braschi  palace,  309 ;  villa,  406. 
Bridges,  ancient,  of  Rome,  10. 
Bridges,  modem.    See  Ponte. 
British  Archaeological  Society, 

JI8. 
Bronzes,  dealers  in,  [J4]. 

galleTy;of,  in  the  Canltol,  278. 
Buildings  of  the  middle  ages, 

106. 
Bunsen's  Researches  on  Rome, 

[45]. 
Burial-ground,  Protestant^  J42. 


C. 

CaBcHia  Metella,  her  tomb,  80. 

Caelian  hill,  14. 

Caere,  490. 

Caesar,  Julius^  site  of  his  temple 
and  rostra,  24 ;  his  forum,  27 ; 
villa  at  Nemi,  440. 

Caesars,  palace  of  the,  28. 

Cafes  of  Rome,  [15]. 

Caius  Cestius,  pyramid  of,  81. 

Calepodius,  cemetery  and  cata- 
combs of,  202. 

CaUsto,  S.,  convent,  197. 

,  catacombs  of,  376. 

Camaldoll,  monastery,  420. 

Campagna,  the,  12. 

Campanili  of  fiome,  description 
of,  142. 

Campitelli,  Rlone,  5. 

Campo  di  Annibale,  on  Monte 
Cavo,  426. 

Jemini,  485. 

' Marzo,  Rione,  j. 

Vaocino,    the    Roman 

Forum,  24. 


CATACOMBS. 

Campus  Martins,  i. 

Cancelleria,  J09. 

Canina's    works    on    Rome, 

[441  C46I  390. 

Canino,  village  of,  506. 

Cantalupo,  village  of,  408. 

Canterauo,  village,  409. 

Capena,  Porta,  8. 

Capitol :  view  from  the  tower, 
12 ;  piazza,  272 ;  palace  of 
the  Senator,  273 ;  of  the  Con- 
servators, 274 ;  Protomoteca, 
274 ;  halls  of  the  Conserva- 
tors, 276 ;  gallery  of  bronzes, 
278;  gallery  of  pictures  , 
279 ;  museum,  281-291, 

Capitoline  hill,  the,  14. 

C^ocotta,  site  of  Laurentum^ 
484. 

Cappellette,  le,  4^1. 

Cappuccini,  diurch  of,  at  Rome  , 
162 ;  at  Frascati,  416. 

Caprino,  Monte,  14. 

Caracalla,  his  baths,  69. 

Careiae,  site  of,  467. 

Carlo,  S.,  a  Catiuauri,  church  of^ 
162. 

,  in  the  Corso,  church  of, 

163. 

Carnival  at  Rome,  [j8]. 

Carriages  at  Rome  for  hire, 

[20. 
Carsoli,  408. 
Carvings,    wood    and    Ivory, 

Casa  Tonda,  tomb,  90. 

Casal  dei  Pazzi,  455. 

Casale  di  Oapo  Blanco,  456.      ; 

Rotondo,  J9J. 

Casanatense,  Biblioteca,  191. 
Cascatelle  at  Tivoll,  405. 
Caserta  palace,  jio. 
Cassius,  villa  of,  at  Tivoll,  405;. 
Castel  Arcione,  396. 

d'Asso,  508. 

Fusano,  483. 

Gandolfo,  428. 

Giubeleob  458,  464. 

——  Madama,  village,  407, 
Castello,  Porta,  xo. 
Casliglione,  siteof  Gabii.  452. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  temple  of, 

39;  equestrian  group  called, 

106. 
Castrense,  Amphitheatrum,  60. 
Castrlmcenium,    now  Marino, 

422. 
Castro,  509. 
Catacombs  :«- 

in  general,  169. 

S.  Agnese,  153,  373. 

of  St.  Alexander,  455. 

Calepodius,  202. 

Callixtus,  3^b, 

S.  Ciriaca,  150. 

Jewish,  j8a 

SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  jSfr 

S.  Pretextatus,  379. 
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CATACOMBS. 

Catacombs  :— 

Santi  Quattro,  4}!. 

S.Sebastian,  211. 
Caterina,  S.,  dei  Fiinari,  church 

of,  i6j. 

,  di  Siena,  church  of,  i6j. 

Cavaliere,  408. 
Cavallefcgieri,  Porta,  to. 
Cavallo,  Monte  ((^uirinal),  at 

Rome,  14. 
Cave,  village  of,  447 ;  Rocca  di, 

447. 
Cave,  Monte,  or  Mons  Lazialis, 

426. 
Cecchina,  k,  stat.,  4Jt. 
Cecilia,  S.,  church  of,  16^. 
Celebrities,  Roman,  list  of^  [55] 
Cenci  palace,  JIG. 
Ceremonies,   chronological  list 

of,  [60]. 
Ceremonies  in  St.  Peter's,  no ; 
in  the  Lateran,  i  J9 ;  in  S.  M. 
Maggiore,  145. 
Ceres  and  Proserphie,  temple 

of,J9. 
Ceri  Nuovo,  village,  496. 
Cervara,  village,  409,  45^. 
Cervaro,  454. 

CervetrC  ancient  city,  402, 
Cesareo,  S.,  church  of,  165. 
Cesarini  palace  at  Genzano,  4  J9. 

at  Rome,  912. 

Charities  of  Rome,  j  jo. 
Chemists  at  Rome,  [26]. 
Chigi  palace,  911. 
Chiusa,  Porta,  7. 
Chlusi,  512. 

Chronological  tables,  [$43* 
Church,  English,  [j6j. 
Churches  of  Rome,  152-216. 
Churches  In  Rome  of— 

S.  Agata  de'  6oti,  152. 

S.  Agnese,  159. 

fuori  le  Mura,  159. 

S.  Agostino,  155. 

S.  Alessandro,  455. 

S.  Alessio,  156. 

S.  Anastasia,  156. 

S.  Andrea  delle  Prattc,  157. 

al  Quirinale,  157. 

dei  Scozzesi,  158. 

delle  Valle,  i$8. 

S.  Angelo  in  Peschcria,  159. 

S.  Antonio  Abate,  159. 

de'  Portoguesi,  156. 

S.  Apollinare,  159. 

SS.  Apostoli,  160. 

Aracoeli,  161. 

S.  Balbina,  161. 

S.  Hartolommeo,  161. 

S.  Bernardo,  161. 

S.  Bibiana,  162. 

Cappuccini,  162. 

S.  Carlo  a  Catinari,  16 j. 
.    in  Corso,  i6j. 

S.  Caterina  dei  Funari,  16 j.  \ 

di  Siena,  i6j. 

S.  CedlU,  16?. 


CHDRCHES. 

Churches  In  Rome  of— 
S.  Cesareo,  165. 
S.  Clemente,  165. 
S.  Cosimato,  172. 
SS.  Cosroa  e  Damiano,  172. 
S.  Costanza,  179. 
S.  Crisogono,  17  j.  1 

S.CroceinGeruflalemme,  174. ! 
S.  Domenico  e  Sisto,  175. 
8.  Francesca  Romana,  175. 
S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  176. 
Gesu,  176. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  177. 
S.  Giovanni  Batista,  177. 

de'  Fiorentiui,  177. 

in  Fonte,  140. 

in  Jjaterauo,  i  j6. 

in  Oleo,  178. 

e  l^aolo,  178. 

a  Purta  Latina,  178. 

S.  Giuseppe  de'  Falegnami, 

178. 
S.  Gregorio,  178. 
S.  Ignazio,  179. 
S.  Isidoro,  180. 
S.  Lorenzo,  149. 

e  Damaso,  180. 

in  Luciua,  i8t. 

in  Miranda,  181. 

in  Panis-Pema,  181. 

S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  i8r. 

S.  Marcello,  182. 

S.  Marco,  182. 

S.  Maria  Maggiore,  142. 

degli  Angeli,  i8j. 

deir  Anima,  184. 

in  Aquiro,  184. 

di  Aracoeli,  185. 

Aventinense,  187. 

in  Campitelli,  187. 

della  Concezione,  162. 

— —  in  Cusmediu,  188. 

Egiziaca,  41. 

di  Loreto,  188. 

ad  MartyresCl'antheon), 

44. 

sopra  Minerva,  189. 

di  Monte  Santo,  192. 

in  Monte,  192. 

dei  Miraooli,  192. 

della  Navicelltt,  192. 

deir  Or  to,  192. 

della  Pace,  19  j. 

del  Popolo,  19+ 

in  Poriico,  187. 

Scala  CoBli,  202. 

del  Sole,  48. 

—  in  Trastevere,  195. 

a  Trevi,  197. 

^-in  Vallicella,  197. 

in  Via  lAtft,  198. 

della  Vittoria,  198. 

S.  Martina,  199. 

S.  Martino  dt  Monti,  199. 

SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  199. 

S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere,  41,  200. 

S.  Onofrio,  200. 

S.  Pancrazio,  201. 


COLLEGES. 


Churches  in  Rome  of— 

S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  146. 

alle  Tre  Fontane,  202. 

S.  Pieiro  in  Vaticano,  11?. 

— —  in  Montorio,  202. 

in  Vincoli,  204. 

S.  Prassede,  205. 

II  Priorito,  187. 
;  S.  Prisca,  207. 

S.  Pudentiana,  207. 

SS.  Quattro  Incoronatl,  208. 

S.;Saba,  209. 

S.  Sabina,  209. 

S.  Salvatore  in  Lanro,  211. 

S.  Sebastiano,  211. 

S.  Silvesiro,  212. 

S.  Sisto,  21  i. 

S.  Stefano  Caoco,  21J. 

Rotondo,  21  J. 

S.  Susanna,  214. 

S.  'I'eodoro,  48,  214. 

S.  Tommaso  degV  Inglesi,  2 14 

]ja  Trinita  dei  Monti.  215. 

de*  Pellegrini,  216. 

S.  Urbano,  j8. 

SS.  Vinoenzo  ed  Aiuistaslo 
202. 

S.  Vitale,  216. 
Ciampino  junct.  stat.,  4;a 
Cicdaporci  palace,  jii. 
Cicero,  villa  of,  at  Tuscalmn, 

419. 
Ciceroni  and  guides,  ps]. 
Ciciliano  (Cicellou).  408. 
Circuses  of  ancient  Rome  :— 

Agonalis,  62. 

Flaminian,  62. 

Flora,  62. 

Hadrian,  62. 

Maximus,  61. 

of  Nero,  62. 
'Romulus,  or  Maxentius,  61. 

Yarianus,  61. 
Ciriaca,  Sta.,  catacomba  of.  150^ 

i75. 
Citorio,  Monte,  60. 
Civita  Lavittia,  town,  4)7. 
Civitella,  la,  village,  41 ;. 
Clark,  Sir  Jas.,  on  the  ciinnta 

of  Rome,  J45. 
Claudiau  family,  their  sopposed 

tomb,  80. 
Claudius,  temple  of,  39. 
Clemente,  S.,  churdx  of,  16$. 
Climate  of  Rome,  944. 
Clivus  Capitolinui*,  2i. 
Cloaca  Maxima,  98. 
Clubs,  ri6]. 
Coazzo  farm,  455. 
Coins,  Roman,  £5;]. 
Colisemn,  the,  53;    its   flon, 

60. 
Collatia,  site  of,  4$j.  , 
Colleges  at  Rome : — 

American,  JJ4. 

English,  215. 

Irish,  155. 

Propaganda,  i;;. 


Rome. 
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COLLEGES. 

Oo  lieges  at  Rome : — 

Bomano,  Jii. 

Sapienza,  ijo, 

Scottish,  159. 
CoUepardo,  411. 
CoUiQa,  Porta,  7. 
Colonoa,  town  of,  441. 
,  palace  and  gardens    at 

Rome,  ill, 
',  Rione,  j. 
Colonnades  of  St.  Peter's,  1x5. 
Colossus  of  Nero,  60. 
Columbaria  of  Rome,  go. 

•• Vjgna  la  Lozzauo,  91. 

VIgna  Qpdini,  91. 

'—  Hylas  atid  Vitaline,  92. 

Lucius  ArruntluB,  92. 

T.  Claudius  Vitalis,  93. 

Freedmen  of    Augustus 

and  Livia,  93. 

Villa  PamfiU-Doria,  93. 

Column  of  Antoninus  Pius,  62. 
of  M.Aurelius  Antoninus, 

6j. 

of  C.  Duilius,  274. 

of  Phocas,  21,  6j. 

of  Trajan,  64. 

— —  of  the  Immaculate  CJon- 

ceptioD,  J4. 
Commis»on  agents,  [36]. 
Communion    of   St.    Jerome, 

painting  of  the,  by  Domeni- 

chino,  259. 
Compatxi,     Monte,     Tillage, 

441. 
Concerts,  [|j8]. 
Concord,  temple  of,  40. 
Conservators,   palace   of  the, 

274. 
Consolazione,  la,  hospital,  340. 
ConstanUa,  St.,  her  tomb,  82, 

239. 
Constantine,  basilica  of,  25, 77  ; 

ardi  of,  65 ;  baths,  73. 
Consuls,  foreign,  at  Rome,  [22]. 
Consulta,  palazzo  della,  JI4. 
Conti,  Tor  de',  107. 
Conveyances,     public,     from 


Rome,  [10]. 
of  0 

C52I. 


Copyists  of  old  masters,  [32], 


Corioli,   dty  of,   now  Monte 

Glove,  4^6. 
Corn-cutters,  [z6]. 
Cometo,  town,  497. 
Comiculum,  J97. 
Comufelle,  lake  of,  441. 
Corsini  palace,  J14. 
Correse,  Cures,  457. 
Corso,  the,  2. 
Corvinus,  Messalla,  his  tomb, 

Cosa,  site  of,  512. 

Cosimato,  S.,  church  of,  172; 

convent  of,  408. 
Cosma  e  Damiano,  SS.,  church 

of,  172. 
Costagutl  palace,  316. 


EURY8ACES. 

Costanza,  S.,  her  sarcophagus, 

239;  church  of,  173. 
Councils,  general,  IJ9. 
Cremera  river,  458,  463. 
Grescenza,  valley  of,  4(>j. 
Crisogono,  S.,  church  of,  173. 
Croce,  Santa,  in  Gerusalemme 
'  (basilica),  174. 
Cryp'ts,  or  Grotte,  of  St.  Peter's, 

125. 
Curia  Innocenziana,  ii6. 
Julia,  24. 


D. 

Dancing,  teachers  of,  [^o]. 
Decima,  river  of,  476. 
Dentists  at  Rome,  [26]. 
Digentia,  now   village  of  Li- 

cenza,  412. 
Diligences,  [19]. 
Diocletian,  his  baths,  73. 
Divus  Rediculus,  temple  of,  40. 
Dolabella,  arch  of,  66. 
Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  118;  ascent 

of,  1 29. 
Domenlco  e  Sisto,  SS.,  church 

of,  175. 
Domine  quo  Vadis,  ch.  of,  391. 
Dominicans,  head-quarters  of^ 

191. 
Domus  Gelotiana,  30. 
Doria  palace  and  gallery,  317  ; 

villa,  4J3. 
Doves  of  Pliny,  291. 
Drawing,  teachers  of,  in  Rome, 

Drawing  materials,  [34]. 
Drusus,  his  arch,  66. 
Duilian  column,  274. 


Education,  elementary,  338. 
Egeria,  pretended  foimtain  and 

valley  of,  near  Rome,  102  ; 

real  valley  of  Egeria,  391, 

4J9> 

Ee^tian  Museum  of  the  Vati- 
can, 247. 

Electric  telegraph,  [24]. 

S.  Elena,  baths  of,  76. 

lihnperors,   Roman,   list  of, 

[54]. 
Empire,  ruins  of  the,  17. 
Emporium,  ruins  of,  &c.,  196. 
Engravers  of  cameos,  &c.,  [33]. 
,  copperplate   engravings, 

[27]. 
Eretum,  457. 

Esquilhie,  the,' 14. 
Esle,  d',  villa,  at  Tivoli,  406. 
Etruscan  Museum  of  the  Va- 
tican, 242. 
Eurysaces  the  baker,  his  tomb, 

79. 


PORDMS. 

Eustachio,  S.,  Rione  of,  3. 
Excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  389* 


F. 

Fabbrica,  Porta,  10. 

Fabii,  supposed   site  of  their 

defeat,  at  Veil,  463,  465. 
Fabius,  arch,  site  of,  24. 
Falconieri  palaces,  319 ;  villa, 

418. 
Faruese  gardens,  29. 
Isola,  village  of,  460, 463, 

509. 

palace,  319. 

Famesina  palace,  320. 

Fasti  Consulares  of  the  Capitol 

277. 
Fencing,  teacher  of,  [30]. 
Ferentina,  Aqua,  423. 
Festivals : — 

at  Rome  in  general,  [3  81. 

chronological  li^t  of,  [6oj. 

St.    Antony    (blessing    the 
animals),  159. 

the  Artists',  [39]. 
[  the  Carnival,  [38]. 

Sta.  Francesca  Romana,  175. 

Infiorata  di  Genzano,  439. 

St.  John  Lateran,  139. 

Sta.  Maria  Ma^ore,  145. 

October,  [39]. 

St.  Peter's,  130. 

Presepe  in  Ara  CoBli,  186. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  191. 

St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  214. 

Washing  the    Feet   of  the 
Pilgrims,  2x6. 
Fiano,  467. 
Ficulea,  4;  6. 
Fidena},  463. 
Filippo  Neri,  S.,  convent  and 

library,  198. 
Flora,  river,  50J,  506,  510. 
Firenze,  palazzo  di,  322. 
Fiumlcino,  village,  475. 
Flaminius,  his  circus,  62. 
Flavian    amphitheatre    (Coli- 
seum), 54. 
Flavinia,  site  of,  467. 
Flora,  circus  of,  62. 
Fonte  di  Papa,  457. 
Foreign   ministers    at   Rome, 

[22]. 
Fortuna,  temples  of:  at  Pales- 

trina,   445;    Priniigenia    at 

Rome,  41 ;  Virilis  at  Rome, 

Forums : — 
of  Antoninus,  25. 
of  Augustus,  27. 
Boarium,27. 
of  Julius  Ctesar,  27. 
of  Nerva,  26. 
Olitoriuni,  27. 
Rumanum,  21. 
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Fomnis: — 

of  TnOan,  25. 

Transitorium,  26. 
F08S0  di  Qturto,  496, 
Foundling  hospital  of  Borne, 

Fountain  of  Egeria,  at  Nezni, 

J91,    4^ ;     pretended,    at 

Itome,  102. 
Fonntaina,  modem  :— 

deir  AcMiiua  Felice,  no. 

della  Barcaccia,  X09. 

del  Campidoglio,  no. 

of  the  PiiEaza  Famese,  no. 

of  the  Qnirinal,  no. 

Paolina,  108. 

of  the  Piazza  Navona,  X09. 

in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's, ; 
no. 

del  Popolo,  no. 

of  the  Ponte  Sisto,  no. 

delle  Tartam^e,  109- 

de*  Termini,  no. 

di  Trevi,  X09. 

del  Tritone,- 109. 
Franoesca  Bomana,  8.,  church 

of,  175. 
Francesco,  8.,  a  Ripa,  church 

of,  176. 
Frascati,  tovm,  416. 
Fratres  Arvalee,  472. 
Frattoochie.  le,  4J2. 
l^'unerals,  Protestant  [J7],  343. 
Furba,  Porta,  415. 
Fusano,    Cartel,    casino   and 

pine-forest,  481. 


G. 

Uann,  dty,  450 ;  lake,  452. 
Galera,  deserted  town,  467. 
Galileo,  pef'secutlon  of,  191. 
Galleries  (public)  of  pictures : 

at  the  Capitol,  279. 

at  the  Laterau,  297. 

Academy  of  St.  Luke,  j  J4. 

at  the  Quirinal,  300. 

at  the  Vatican,  257. 
Galleries  (public)  of  sculpture : 

at  the  Capitol,  281. 

of  the  Lateran,  291. 

at  the  Vatican,  222,  229. 
Galleries  (private) : 

Barberini,  J04,, 

Borghese,  J07.  ' 

Colonna,  J12. 

Corsini,  J14. 

Doria,  317. 

Famese,  319. 

Mattei,  323. 

Rospigliosi,  32$, 

Sciaxra,  J26. 

Spada,  J  26. 
Gallicano,  town,  407, 450. 
— -,  S.,  hospital  of,  340. 
Gallienus,  his  arch,  66;ni8  tomb, 

395- 


HAND. 

GaUinas  Albas,  ad,  site  of  Ltvia's 

▼iUa  (so  called),  466. 
Gandolfo,  Castel,  428. 
Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  270 ; 

of  the  Quirinal,  303. 
Gates,  6.    See  Porta. 
Gell  on  the  environs  of  Rome, 

[46] ;   on  the   site  of  Alba 

Longa,  424. 
Genaro,  Monte,  ascent  of,  4x3. 
Genazzano,  town  and  castle  of, 

4".  448. 

Genzano,  town,  439. 

Geologv  of  Rome  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, 394. 

Germanicus,  his  house,  plan  of, 

35- 
Gesii,  church  of,  176. 
GeitL,  his  tomb,  joi, 
Giacomo,  S.,  hospital  of^  340. 
GiardinodelOianicolo,  n2. 
Gibbon,  his  first  idea  of  writing 

the  history  of  the  « Decline 

and  Fall'  !n  the  diurch  of 

the  Ara  Coeli,  x80.  \ 
Gior^Ok  8.,  church  of,  177. 
Giovanni,  Porta  San,  8. 
Giovanni,  8.,  basilica  of,  i|6. 

Batista,  church  of,  177. 

Evangelista,  or  a  Porta 

Latina,  diurch  of,  178. 
del  Fiorentini,  church  of, 

X77. 

in  Fonte,  14a 

in  Oleo,  church  of,  178. 

e  Paolo,  church  of,  178, 

Girandola,  the,  85. 

Giraud  palace,  322. 

Giuseppe   dei  Falegnami,  8., 

church  of,  178. 
Giustiniani  palace,  122. 
Gladiator,  the  i^ing,  of  the 

Capitol,  286. 
Gordianus,  arch  of,  68. 
Grano,  Monte  del,  aepnlcfaral 

tumulus,  415. 
Gravisoe,  site  of,  502. 
Grazioli  palace,  323, 
Gregorio,  S.,  dnm^  of,  178. 
Grillo,  Torre  del,  108. 
Grotta   Ferrata,    village    and 

monastery  of  S.  Nilus  at, 

420. 
Grotta  Marozza  (Eretum),  457. 
Grotte  Vaticane,  or  crypta  of 

St.  Peter's,  126. 
Guarcino,  town,  411. 


Hadrian,  his  architecture,  49; 
his  circus,  62 ;  his  mauso- 
leum, 8j;  his  >illa  nejir 
Tivoli,  398;  his  villa  near 
Palestrina^  447. 

Hand  in  a  wreath,  an  emblem, 
164, 167, 196k  200. 


JUKO. 

Helena,  the  empress,  her  tomb, 
82 ;  her  saroofdiagofl,  24a 

Heniy  IV.  of  Finuioe,  plUar  re- 
cording bia  change  of  bitli, 
X46. 

Hercules  Magnus  Ooutoe,  tem* 
pie  of,  41. 

Hills,  the  seven,  of  Rome,  13. 

about  RcMxte,  height  of  tlR 

principal,  96. 

Hippolito,  S.,  farm,  4<75. 

Historical    honses  at  Borne, 


J  29. 
Horace's  Sabine  Farm,  412. 
Horatii  andCuriatii,  supposed 

tombs  of,  J9J. 
Horticultural  gardens,  J91. 
Hospitals,  339' 
Hotels  in  Rome,  [lo]. 
House  agents,  [15]. 
Housekeeping  in  Rome,  [16]. 
Houses  of  remaxkable  persans: 

Bernini,  329. 

Pietro  da  Cortona,  329, 

Poussin,  329. 

Raphael,  J29. 

CoU  di  Rienzo,  io6l 

Sweynheim    and     Piannaits 
the  printers,  330, 

the  Zuocheri,  329. 
Howard,  Gardimd,  190.  214. 
Hunting  at  Borne,  [36]. 


I. 

Ignasio,  St,  chorch  of,  179. 
Illuminations  of  St.  Peter's,  i  lo^ 
Inquisition,  palace  of  the.  323 ; 

place  of  meeUng,  191. 
Inscriptions,  galleiy  of,  in  the 

VaUcan,  222. 
Institute,    Ardueologlcal,    it 

Rome,  337. 
lachia,  village,  509. 
Isidoro,  St.,  chiut£,  18c. 
Island  of  the  Tiber  (lac^  Ss- 

CT»)i  ilt  481. 
Isola  Famese,  459,  463,  $09; 

Sacra,  at  the  month  of  tfai 

Tiber,  475, 481. 
Italian,  teachers  of,  [28J. 


J. 

Janiculum  hill,  14. 
Janus  Quadrifrona,  anli  of.  6:. 
Jewish  cataoombe,  380,  391. 
Jews  in  Rome,  [42]. 
Jewellers  in  Rome,  [32]. 
John  Lateran,  bedlica  of  St. 

136. 
Julia,  Basilica,  21 ;  Rostra.  U 
Julius  Ctesar.  temple  of,  41. 
Juno,  temples  of: — 

Gabina  at  Gabf  i,  492. 

Sospita  at  Rooie,  41. 

Sospita  at  LanuTlnm,  437. 
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JUPITER. 

Japiter,  temples  of  :— 
Capitolinas  at  Rome,  42. 
Latialis  on  the  Alban  mount, 

426. 
Victor  at  Rome,  41. 
Staler  at  l{ome,  45. 


Kinglj  period,  antiqnitleB,  15. 
Kings,  lint  of.  [54]. 
Kircherian  museum,  jii. 


Labicnm,  the  ancient,  441. 
JLace-dealers,  [15]. 
Laghetto,  il,  quarries,  442. 
Ijago  Morto,  468. 
Jjakes  :— 

AltMno,  428. 

Bracdano,  467,  470. 

Comufelle,  441. 

GaWi,452. 

Nemi,  4j8. 

de*  Tartari,  J97. 

Regillus,  probable  site  ol  441. 
Languages,  teachers  of,  [28]. 
Ijante  palace,  ns ;  vUiA*  J^4« 
Lanuvium,  city,  416. 
Laocoon,  the,  2J2. 
Laquais-de-place,  [^5]. 
liBst  Judgment,  tteiioo  of,  in 

the  Vatican,  220. 
liateran  Palace  and  Museum, 

291. 
—  Basilica,     ij6 ;      church 

ceremonies  in,  IJ9;  councils, 

i^;  cloisters,  140;  baptistery, 

143;    oratory,    141;    Scala 

Santa,  141. 
Ijatina,  Porta,  8. 
Xiaurentum,  ancient,  484. 
XAva-quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove, 

81. 
liavinium,  dty,  484. 
liente^  valley,  509. 
Ijetters,  conveyance  of,  [23]. 
libraries:— 

Angelica,  156. 

Barberini,  305. 

Casanatense,  191. 

Chlgi,  ill. 

GoUegio  Romano,  jji. 

Corsini,  ii6. 
'    8.  Groce  in  Gerusalemme,  1 74. 

S.  Filippo  Neri,  198. 

Inquisition,  31  j, 

Mhiorva,  191. 

Siq>ienz&,  j  jo. 

Vatican,  26j. 
Libraries,  circulating,  in  Rome, 

Licenza,  river,  408 ;  valley,  41  j. 
Linoei,  academy  of  the,  jji. 
Livery  stables,  [21]. 


MAUSOLEUM. 

Livia,  villa  of,  at  Prima  Porta, 

466. 
Local  arrangement  of  Roman 

Miiabilia,  ^85. 
Lodgings  at  Rome,  [14]. 
Log^e  of  the  Vatican,  256. 
Lorenzo,  S.,  basilica  of,    149; 

churches— e    Damaso,    180 ; 

in  Ludna,  181 ;  in  Miranda, 

181 ;  in  PanisrPerna,  181. 

,  Porto  di,  7. 

Lucano,    Ponte,    bridge    and 

tomb  of  PUufius  Lucanus, 

J98- 
Lndovisi,  villa,  ^64. 
Luigl,  S.,  church  of,  181. 
Luke,  St.,  academy  of,  }^. 
Lung^ezxa,  casUe  of,  454. 


Macchia,  la,  487. 

Madama    palace,   31} ;    villa, 

j66. 
Maggiore,  Porto,  7. 
Magliana,  la,  472.  ^ 

Malafede,  476,  484. 
Malpasso,  458. 
Mamertine  prisons,  97. 
Mandano,  village,  511. 
Mandela,  Sabine  village,  408. 
Manziana,  village,  471. 
Maps  of  Rome,  [47]. 
Maranna  river,  J90. 
Marano,  409. 

Marcello,  S.,  church  of,  182. 
Marcellus,  his  theatre,  52 ;  his 

tomb,  78. 
Marcigliana,  la,  farm,  457. 
Marco,  S.,  church  of,  182. 
Marcus   Aurelius   Antoninus, 

his  column,  6i  ;  his  eques- 
trian stotue,;.272. 
Marforio,  colossal   stotne   of, 

111,281. 
Maria,   S.,   churdies   of,  i8i- 

198. 
Maria  Maggiore.  S.,  basilica  of; 

142;  church  ceremonies  In, 

Mariana  stream,  415, 431, 

Marignoli  palaces,  32}. 

Marino,  town,  422. 

Mario,  Monte.  15. 

Marius,  tropliies  of,  102,  272. 

Markets,  [16]. 

Marmorata,  9. 

Mars  Ultor,  temple  of,  43, 

Marta,  river,  498,  506. 

Martina,  S.,  church  of,  199. 

Martino,  S.,  dmrch  of,  199. 

Massimo  palace,   323  ;    villa, 

366. 
MatenMatuto,  temple  of,  99. 
Mattel  palace,  323  ;  villa,  J67. 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  78 ;  of 
I     Hadrian.  B3, 


MONTE  VIMINALE. 

Maxentius,   circus   of.    or   of 

Romulus,  61. 
Maximus,  circus  of,  61. 
Measures,  Roman,  [5  j]. 
Meceenas,  his  gardens  on  the 

Esquiline,  74 ;   his  villa  at 

Tivoli,  404. 
Medals,  cabineto  of.    ^ee  Mn- 

seums. 
Medid  villa,  567. 
Medullia,  ancient,  ^97. 
MelUni  villa,  367. 
Mentona,  town,  456. 
Meto  Sudans,  the,  60. 
Metronia,  Porta,  8. 
Midiel  I  Angelo,  his  statue  of 

Moses,  204;  his  frescoes  in 

the  Vatican.  219. 
Midiele,  S.,  hospital  of,  341. 
Mignone,  valley,  471, 479. 
MiUzie,  Torre  delle,  108. 
Milliarium  aureum,  23. 
Minerva,  temples  of:  Gampen- 

si8,4j;  Medica,44. 
Mtaiist^   foreign,  at   Rome 

Molara,  la,  420. 
Molino  torrent.  458. 
Mondragone,  villa,  417,  471. 
Money,  Roman,  [5;]. 
Money*changers,  [2j]. 
Montolto,  town  of,  50. 

,  villa.  417. 

Monte  Algido,  427. 

Artemisio.  428. 

— » Autore,  411. 

Aventino.  14. 

—  Gselio,  14. 

Capitolino,  14. 

Gaprino,  14. 

Garpineto,  411. 

— —  Gatlllo,  404. 

Gavallo,  14. 

— —  Cavo,  406. 

Gitorio,  J17. 

Gompatri,  441. 

Guooo,  424. 

Esquilino,  14. 

——  Genaro,  41  j. 

Glove,  4j6. 

• delGrano,  415. 

Gianicolo,  14. 

Mario,  15. 

Musino,  469. 

Palatine,  14. 

Pila,  419, 427. 

Pindo,  14. 

Porzio,  441. 

Quirinale,  14. 

Ripoli,  403. 

— —  Rocca  Roniana,  468. 

Rotondo,  457. 

Sacro  (M.  Sacer),  455. 

Tarpcio,  97. 

Testaccio,  15. 

Vaticano,  15. 

Verde,  15. 

Viminale,  14. 
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HONTEMEBANO. 

Montemerano,  town,  511. 
Monteronc,  antiquities  at,  491 . 
Montevecchio  palace,  324. 
Monti,  Rione,  4. 
Monticelli,  village  of,  597. 
Mosaic  manufactory  at  the  Va- 
tican, 270;  artists  at  Rome, 

Mosaic,  the,  of  Palestrina,  445. 

Moses,  statue  of,  204. 

Muro  Torto,  6. 

Museo  Borgia,  jj j. 

Cbiaramouti     (Vatican) 

22}  ;    Pio*Glementino,    229 ; 
Qregorlano,  242. 

Museum  of  early  Christian  an- 
tiquities :  Vatican,  266 ;  at 
the  Lateran,  294. 

of  Egyptian  antiquities ; 

Vatican,  247. 

of  Etruscan  antiquities  : 

Coll.  Romano,  jji ;  Vatican, 
242. 

__  of  Greelc  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities :  Capitol,  281 ;  La- 
teran, 291;  Vatican,  222; 
Kircherian,  298,  jji ;  Villa 
Albani,  357  ♦  V.  Borghese, 
361 ;  V.  Ludovisi,  J65. 

of  medals  and  coins :  Coll. 

Romano,  jji  ;  Vatican,  268. 

— —  of  natural  history,  333. 

of  the  Sapienza,  j^o. 

Music-teachers  in  Rome,  [29]. 

Music-shops,  [30]. 

Musignano,  chftteau,  506. 

Muti  palace,  3  24 ;  villa,  417. 


Naeratins  Cerialis,  baths  ot  76. 
Nasos,  tomb  of  the,  86. 
Neml,  lalte,  village,  and  castle 

of,  440. 
Neptune,  temple  of,  44. 
Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  church  of, 

199;  catacombs  of,  381. 
Nero,  his  so-called;  tower,  14, 

108;    his    house,  28;    his 

colossus,  60 ;  his  circus,  62 ; 

his  baths,  74;  his  villa,  409 ; 

his  works  at  Porto  d'Auzio, 

457. 
Ncrola,  village,  457. 
Nerva,  his  forum,  26. 
Nettuno,  town,  489. 
Newspapers,  [14]. 
Niccolini  palace,  324. 
Nlcolo,  8.,  church  of,  2cx5. 
Nobility,  Roman,  [40];   titles 

of,  C40]. 
Nomentana,  Porta,  7. 
Nomentum,  ancient,  456. 
Norchla,  512. 
Novatus,  or  Pudens,  baths  of, 

r»umicus,  river,  485. 


PALACES. 


0. 

Obelisks  of— 

S.  John  Lateran,  104. 

S.  Maria  Maggiore,  104. 

Monte  Cavalio,  106. 

Monte  Citorio,  106. 

Monte  Pincio,  106. 

Pantheon,  105. 

Piazza  della  Minerva,  X05. 

Piazza  Navona,  105. 

P.  del  Popolo,  105. 

Trinity  de'  MoutC  106. 

Vatican,  104. 
Observatory  of    the    Capitol, 

331 ;    of  the   CoUegio  Ro- 

mano,  ^33- 
Octavla,  portico  of,  loi. 
Odescalchi  palace,  324. 
Olevano,  town  and  castle  of, 

4x1.  448. 
Olitorium,  Forum,  27,  98. 
Onofrio,  S.,  church  of,  200. 
Orasinl,  412. 
Oratorios,  origin  of,  198. 
Oriolo,  village,  470. 
Orsini  palace,  324. 
Orti  Famesiani,  29. 
Orvjeto,  5 1 2. 

Osa,  Castello  dell',  453,  454* 
Osteria  Nuova,  457. 
Ostia,  excursion  to,  476. 
Ostiensis,  Porta,  9. 


P. 

Painted  tombs,  89,  462. 
Painters  in  Rome,  [51]. 
Pfidnting,  teachers  ut,  in  Rome, 

[29]. 
Palace  of  the  Caesars,  28. 
Palaces,  modem,  public  :— 

Capitol,  272. 

Lateran,  291. 

Vatican,  217. 

Quirinal,  298. 
Palaces,  private : — 

Albani,  304* 

Altemps,  304* 

Altieri,  304. 

Barberini,  305. 

at  Palestrina,  445. 

Berti,  306. 

Bonaparte,  309. 

Borghese,  306. 

Bracciano,  324. 

Braschi,  J09. 

Cancelleria,  309. 

Caserta,  310. 

Cenci,  3io. 

Cesarini,  312. 

Chigi,  3x1. 

Cicciaporci,  3ii* 

Colonna,  312. 

Gonsulta,  314. 


PATRICIANS. 

Palaces,  private : — 

Corsini,  3i4* 

Costf^uti,  316.. 

Doria,  317. 

Falconieri,  319. 

Famese,  319. 

Famesina,  320. 

di  Firenze,  322. 

Giraud,  322. 

Giustiniani,  322. 

Grazioli,  323. 

of  the  Jnquisitioii,  323. 

Lonte,  32  j. 

Maccarani,  310. 

Madama,  323. 

MarignoU,  323. 

Massimo,  323- 

Mattel,  323* 

di  Monte  Citorio,  317. 

Monteveccliio,  324. 

Muti-Papazurrl,  324. 

Niccolini,  324- 

Odescalchi,  324. 

Orsinl.  324. 

Pamfili,  3  24. 

Ricciardi,  306. 

Rospigliosi,  324. 

Ruspoli,  325. 

Saochettl,  325. 

Sciarra,  326. 

Silvestri,  Regis,  or  Linotu. 
326. 

Spada,  326. 

Tenerani,  328. 

Torlonia,  328. 

Turci,  328., 

di  Venezia,  328. 

Vidoni,  328. 
Palatina,  villa,  32. 
Palatine  hill,  the,  14,  32. 
Palazxola,  monastery  of,  425. 
Palestrina,  town,  443. 
Paliano,  town  and  fortress,  44^ 
Palidoro,  491. 

Palo,  town  of,  and  stat.  at,  491. 
Palombara,  village,  397. 
FamfiU  palace,  324 ;  villa,  368. 
Pancrasio,  St.,  church  o^  201. 

,  Porta  San.  9. 

Panoramic  view  of  Rome,  is. 
Pantano,  plain  of,  442. 
Pantheon,  the,  44. 
Paolo,  S.,  basilica  of,  146. 
,  alle  Tre  Fontane,  diiinfc 

of,  202. 

,  Porta  di,  9. 

Parcels  conve3rauce,  [35]. 
Parco  di  Colonna  at  MariiM\423. 

dei  Barberini,  443. 

Parione,  Rione,  3. 
Pasquin,  statue  of,  m,  281. 
Passerano,  407. 
Passport  regulations,  [18]. 
Pasiorc,  S.,  convent.  453. 
Pater  Indiges,  grove  of,  485. 
Patricians,  Roman,  respecttre 
ranks  of,  [41] ;   their  priTi* 
leges,  [41]. 
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PAUL. 

Paul,  St«  supposed  site  of  his 

execation,  202. 
Peace,  temple  of,  its  site,  25. 
Peacock's  feathers  as  emblems, 

Pearls,  Roman,  [14]. 

Pertusa,  Porta,  10. 

Peter,  St^  his  prison,  98  ;  tra* 
ditional  site  of  his  crucifixion, 
20J,  204 ;  his  chains,  205  ; 
his  statue  and  chair,  120; 
his  tomb,  128. 

Peter's,  St.,  basilica:  hlstoiv, 
II};  colonnades,  fiiqade,  1 16 ; 
interior,  117;  nave,  118; 
groond-plan,!  19 ;  dome,  i  x8 ; 
ascent  of  dome,  129;  bal- 
daochino,  120;  tribone,  monu- 
ments,*! 21  ;  Grotte  Vaticane, 
125 ;  Chapel  of  the  Confes- 
sional, 12B;  sacristy,  128; 
illuminations,  no;  church 
oeremonieB  in,  130. 

Peter's,  St.,  cathedral  at  Fras- 
cati,  416. 

Phocas,  nis  column,  21,  .6^ 

Photographs*  [27]. 

Physicians  at  Rome,  [25]. 

Pia.  Porta,  7. 

Piazzas,  no. 

PictureHlealers,  [35]. 

Pietra  Anrea,  farm,  455. 

Pietro,  S.,hi  Montorio,  church 
of,  202. 

in  Vincoli.  church  of,  204. 

Pigna,  Rlone,  3. 

Pindan  hill,  14. 

Pinciaoa,  Porta,  6. 

Pitigliano,  town,  509. 

Plautlus,  tomb  of,  86,  398. 

Pliny's  Doves,  mosaic  so  called, 
291. 

Pogglo  Gesi,  hill.  397. 

Poll,  village,  450. 

Polline,  site  of,  469. 

Pompey,  theatre  of,  52 ;  statue 
oi;  in  the  Spada  palace,  326 ; 
tomb  of,  431 ;  villa  of,  433* 

Pons  SXiMBt  10. 

Jfimilius,  II. 

Gestius,  II. 

. Fabricius,  ii.  "* 

Gratiauus,  11. 

~— -  Janicniensis,  ii. 

Nomentaous,  455. 

. Snblioius,  11. 

Triumphalis,  Anrelii,  or 

Vaticanus,  11. 

Ponte  del  Acqua  Rossa,  450. 

Acqnoria,  397, 

8.  Augelo,  10. 

della  Hadia,  502. 

S.  Bartolommeo,  ix. 

Galera,  473. 

deW  Isola,  458. 

Lucano,  398. 

Mammolo,  396. 

Molle,465. 


PRIMTSELLERS. 

Ponte  Nomentano,  455,  465. 

di  Nona,  451. 

de'  Quattro  Capi,  11. 

della  Rifolta,  476. 

Rotto,  II. 

Salaro,  458, 464. 

Sisto,  II. 

Sodo,  458. 

Ponte,  Rione,  3. 

Pope,    presentations    to    the, 

CJ9]- 
Popes,  list  o^  in  chronological 

order,  [56]. 
Popes,  destruction  of  Roman 

monuments  by,  20. 
Popolo,  I'orta  del,  6,  513. 
Population  of  Rome,  [41]. 
Populonia,  512. 
Porcigliano,  484. 
Porta  Angelica,  10,  514. 

Asiuaria,  8. 

Aurelia,  la 

Gapena,  8. 

Castello,  10. 

Cavalle^eri,  10. 

— —  Ghiusa,  7. 

Gollina,  7. 

— —  Fabbrica,  xo. 

Furba,  415. 

di  S.  Giovanni,  8,  516. 

Latina,  8. 

— —  di  S.  Lorenzo,  7,  515. 

Maggiore,  7,  516. 

— *  Metronia,  8. 

Nomentana,  7. 

Ostiensis,  9. 

S.  Pancrazio,  9. 

S.  Paolo,  9,  516. 

Pertusa,  10. 

Pia.  7. 

Pindana,  6. 

del  Popolo,  6. 

Portese,9. 

Salara,6,  515.' 

—  S.  Sebastiano,  8. 

Spezzeria  at  Veil,  458. 

-' —  Trigemina,  21a 

Portese,  Porta,  9. 

Portico  of  Octavia,  loi,  187. 

of  Pbilippus,  16. 

Portland  vase,  the,  415. 
Porto,    ancient     harbours   of 

Glaudlus    and   Trqjan,  and 

other  ruins  at,  473. 
Porto  d'Anzio,  486. 
Post-office  regulations,  [23]. 
Praatorian  camp  at  Rome,  loi ; 

atAlbano,  434. 
Prassede,  S.,  church,  205. 
Pratica,  484. 
Pratone,  the,  413. 
Prato  Rotondo,  464. 
Presentations    to    the    Pope, 

[J9]. 
Pretextatns,  S.,  catacomb  of. 

Prima  Porta,  466. 
Printsellers  in  Rome,  [27]. 


ROMAN   FORUM. 

Priorato,  church  of  the,  187. 

Prisca,  S.,  church  of,  207. 

Priscilla,  her  tomb,  391  •  cata- 
comb of,  373. 

Promenades,  11 2. 

Propaganda  college,  m, 

Protestant  burial-ground  at 
Rome,  342. 

Protestant  Divine  worship, 
[J6]. 

Protomoteca  of  the  Gapltol,  274 . 

Public  edifices  in  Rome  under 
the  new  regime.  [63]. 

Pudentiana,  S.,  church  of,  207. 

Pulchrum  Littus,  99. 

Puticoli,  the,  17. 

Pyrgos,  sice  of,  497. 


a. 

Quattro  Gapi,  Ponte  di,  11. 
Quattro  Incoronati,  church  of, 

207. 
QuintlUtifl  Yams,  his  villa  at 

Tivoli,  4105. 
Quirinal  hill,  the,  14. 
palace,  298. 


Railways,  [19]. 

Rank,  rules  of,  [41]. 

Raphael:  his  house  at  Rome, 
329 ;    his   tomb,    46 ;    the 
Trans^^uration,  260 ;  Loggie 
of,  256 ;  Tapestries  of,  248 
Stanze  of,  249. 

Reading-rooms,  [26]. 

Redicioili,  farm,  465. 

Regillus,  lake,  battle  of,'  441, 
442. 

Regola,  Rione,  3* 

Republic,  ruins  of  the,  15. 

,  remaricable  events  during 

the,  [54]. 

Restaurateurs  in  Rome,  [15]. 

Rides  about  Rome,  512. 

Rienzo,  Goladi,  his  house,  106; 
his  bath,  140;  his  vigil  at  8. 
Angelo,  159 ;  at  8.  Giorgio, 
177  ;  festivities  on  his  being 
made  tribune,  273 ;  at  Tivoli 
403;  at  Palestrina,  444 

Rioni  of  modem  Rome,  2. 

Rio  Torto,  485. 

Ripa,  Rione,  5. 

Ritorto,  Passo  di,  408. 

Rocca  Oauterano,  409. 

di  Gave,  447. 

Giovine,  412. 

—  di  Papa,  425.  j 

Priora,  446. 

Roooo,  S.,  hospital  of,  341. 

Rojate,  village,  449. 

Roma  Yecchia,  casale  of,  415. 

Roman  Forum,  localities  of,  21. 
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BOMAN. 

Roman  nobility,  titles,  nrnks, 

fcc,  C40]. 
Roman  pearls,  [J4]. 
Romano,  Collegio,  jji. 
Rome,  excursions   from,  j89« 

512. 
— ,  rides  inthe  vlcin  i  ty  of,  5 1 2 . 
Romulus,   son  of   Maxentius, 

temple  ot  47  ;  circus  of,  61. 
RospigUosi  palace  and  casino, 

J24. 
Rostra,  ancient,  21. 
Rotonda,  la,  44. 
Rotto,  Ponte,  11. 
Roviano,  village,  408. 
RuflBnella  villa,  418. 
Ruins  of  Rome,  general  review 

of,  15. 
Rusellffi,  ruins  at,  5x2. 
Ruspoli  palace,  J25. 
Rustica,  la,  4x2, 454. 

S. 

Saba,  S.,  church  of,  209. 

Sabina,  S.,  church  of,  209. 

Saochetti  palace,  525. 

Sacro  Speco,  at  Subiaco,  410. 

Sacra  via,  25. 

Salara,  Porta,  6. 

Sallust,  his  house  and  gardens, 

lOI. 

Salvatore,  S.,  church  of,  211. 

—  hospltid,  J40. 

Sambuoci,  village,  408. 

Santa  Colomba,  castle  of,  457. 

Santa  Scola8tica,mona8tery,4io. 

Santangelo,  village,  306. 

Santa  l^vera  (Pyrgos),  497. 

Santo  Polo,  village  and  castle, 
407. 

Santo  Splrito,  hospital,  j}9. 

Sapienza,  university  of  the,  ijo, 

Si^acinesco,  village,  408. 

Sarriva  torrent,  498. 

Saturn,  temple  of,  48. 

Satumia,  dty  o(  510. 

Saxa  Rubra,  465, 466. 

Scala  Santa,  at  the  Lateran, 
141. 

Scalzacane,  41;. 

Scarpellata,  la,  4X  j. 

Schola  Xantha,  2j,  51. 

Sciarra  palace,  J26. 

Scipio  family,  their  tomb,  86. 

Sculptors  in  Rome,  [49]. 

Sebastiano,  San,  basilica  of,  21  x . 

,  Porta  di  San,  8. 

Secretarium  Senatus,  24. 

Sedlaccia,  the,  tomb,  455. 

Sempronil,  tomb  of  the,  87. 

Senator,  palace  of  the,  273. 

Seneca,  nis  supposed  monu- 
ment, 292. 

Septhnius  Sevems,  his  arches, 
67 ;  Septizonium,  jx. 

Servius  TulUus,  his  walls  of 
Rome,  and  his  Agger,  99. 


TEMPLES. 

Sette  Bawl,  ruins,  4x5. 

Sale,  76. 

Seven  hills  of  Rome,  x|. 
Shopkeepers  in  Rome,  \jio'\. 
Sibyl,  temple  of  the  Tiburtine, 

at  TivoU,  40  J. 
Silvestri  palace,  J26. 
Silvestro,  S.,  church  of,  2X2. 
Sisto,  Punte,  xx. 

,  S.,  church  0^  2IJ. 

Sixtine  chapel  in  S.  M.  Mag- 

giore,  144;  in  the  Vatican, 

2x9. 
Solfotara,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli, 

Sorano,  village,  509. 

Sovana,  village,  $c8. 

Spada  palace,  ^26;  villa,  464. 

Sporting  at  Rome,  [36]. 

Spunta  Pietra,  la,  tomb,  455. 

Stanze  of  Raphael,  at  the  Va- 
tican, 249. 

Statilius  Taurus,  amphitheatre 
of,  60. 

Steamboats  on  the  Tiber,  [20]. 

fromCivita  Vecchia,  [20). 

Stefano,  S.,  churches  of,  2Xj. 

,  ruined  basilica  of,  43 x. 

Stigliano,  baths  0^  47X. 

Storta,  la,  46X. 

Stranger's  Diary,  [58]. 

Studios  of  artists  at  Rome,  [48]. 

Stuarts,  the,  their  monument 
in  St.  Peter's,  I2J ;  their 
',  tomb  in  the  crypt,  127. 

,Chas.  Edw.,  his  monument 

"^  at  Frascati,  4x6. 

,  Henry :  tee  York,  Card. 

Suana,  ancient,  508. 

Subiaoo,  town,  409. 

Subliclus,  Pons,  xi. 

Sulphur  casts,  ri4]. 

Sun,  temple  of  the,  48. 

Surgeons  at  Rome,  [25]. 

Susanna,  S.,  church  of,  2x4. 

Sutri,  town,  512. 


T. 

Tabularlum,  remains  of  the, 

22. 
Tapestries  of  Raphael  in  the 

Vatican,  248. 
Tarpeian  Rock,  96. 
Tarquinii,  Etruscan  city,  498. 
Tartari,  lago  de',  397, 
Tavema,  villa,  417. 
Teachers  of  languages  at  Rome, 

[28];    of     music,    singing, 

drawing,  Jcc,  [29]. 
Temples :  —  on     the     Alban 

Mount:  Jupiter  Latialis,  426. 

Anna  Perenna,  485. 

—  at  Givita  Lavinia :  Juno 

So8pita,4J7. 
at  Gabii:  Jono  Oabina, 

453. 


TOLFA. 

Temples :— atfOstia,  479. 
at   Palestrina :    Fortone, 

— ~  at  Porto :  Portamniis,47J. 
——  at  Rome : — 

.fisculapius,}'!. 

Antoninus  and  Faosttxia,  j8. 

fiacchtts,  j8. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  19. 

Ceres  and  Proaeipii^e,  J9. 

Claudius,  39. 

Concord,  40. 

Divns  Reoiculos,  40. 

Faunus,  31, 

Flavian  family,  40. 

Fortuna  Mnllebria,  415. 

—  Primigenia,  41. 

Virilia,4i. 

Hercules  Magnos  Gustos,  41. 

Julius  Caesar,  41. 

Juno    Sospita,     H<^»e^    and 
Piety,  4X. 

Jupiter     CapitoUnna.     42; 
Victor,  43  ;  Stator,  43. 

Mars  Ultor,  43. 

Mater  Matata,  99. 

Minerva  Campenais,  43. 

Minerva  Medica,  44. 

Neptune,  44. 

Pantheon,  44. 

Romulus,  son  (tf  Maxratio^ 

47. 

Saturn,  48. 

Sun,  48,  3x4. 

Tri^an,  49. 

Venus  and  Cupid,  49. 

Venus  and  Rome,  49. 

Vespasian,  50. 

Vesta,  48. 
Temples  at  Tivoli  :— 

Tiburtine  Sibyl*  403. 

Vesta,  403. 

della  ToflStt,  405. 
Tenerani  Palace,  328. 
Teodoro,  S^  church  of,  2x4. 
Testaodo,  Monte,  15. 
Teveroufl^  or  Anio.  river,  396 

Theatres,  ancient  >-> 

of  Balbus,  51. 

at  BovilLae,  432. 

Gabii,  452. 

of  Marcellua,  52. 

OsUa,  479. 

of  Pompey,  52. 

at  Tusculum,  4x9. 

VilU  Adriana,  399. 
Theatres,  modem,   at  Rome, 

[37]. 
Thermae,  see  Baths. 
Tiber,river,its  level  at  RcMne,  l 

,  island  of  the,  37. 475. 481. 

Tiberius,  arch,  site  ot  22. 
Titles  of  nobiUty,  [403. 
Titos,  archai;  25, 68 ;  baths  1/ 

74- 
Tivoli,  town,  400. 

ToIfo,la,47i. 


Home, 
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TOMBS. 

Tombe,  ancient,  of-~ 

Amns,  4;5. 

the  Aterii,  86. 

Augastos,  78. 

Bibnius,  19. 

Cfiedlia  Metella»  80,  452. 

CaiuB  Ce8tias»  8z. 

Ciua  ToDda,  90. 

Glandian  family,  8(% 

St.  Gonstantia,  82. 

M.Corvinus,  jgj. 

the  baker  Eurysaoes,  79. 

Geta,  J91. 

Hadrian,  8j,  171. 

St.  Helena,  82. 

Marcellus,  78. 
;    the  NasoB,  86,.460. 

the   Painted,    on    the   Via 
Latlna,  89 ;  near  Veil,  462. 

Plantiua  Lucanns,  86,  J98. 

Pompey,  433. 

Priscilla,  J9Z. 

the  Scipios,  86. 

Sempronli,  87. 

Seneca  (supposed),  J92. 

on  the  Via  Salaria,  85. 

Vibins  Marianas,  90,  458. 

in  the  Vigna  Volpi,  87. 
Tombs  on  the  Via  Appia,  86. 
. on  the  Via  Latina,  89. 

—  on  the  Via  Nomentana, 

— —  at  Cervetri,  49J. 

at  Tarqninii,  498. 

Tommaso,  Sl,  ch.  of,  214. 

Topography  of  Borne,  i. 

Torlonia  palace,  J28 ;  villa,  417 ; 

^  hospital,  341. 

Torraocio,  il,  49a 

Torre  Boacciauo,  475, 481. 

• de'  ConU,  107. 

. del  Orillo.  108. 

— —  Lupara,  4^6. 

. di Mezza  via,  4)2. 

. di  S.  Michele,  475. 

—  delle  Milizie,  108. 
. di  Nerone,  14. 

. Nuova,  442. 

Fatemo,  484. 

«-—  Pignatarra,  442. 

di  Quinto,  466. 

y^  Sapienza,  454. 

.-—  de'  Schiavi,  451. 

Tre  Teste,  451. 

.— —  Vojanica,  485. 
Toscanella,  town,  506. 
Tosse,  Tempio  della,  404. 
Tower  of  the  Capitol,  12. 
Tradesmen  in  Borne,  [^>]. 
Tn^}an,his  forom,  basilica,  and 

library,  25 ;  his  temple,  49 ; 

his  oolmnn,  64 ;  Ms  baths,  75 ; 

his  Portns  Tnjanns,  476. 
Transfiguration,    painting    of 

the,  by  Raphael,  260. 
Translators,  f;2]. 
Trastevere.  Rione,  4. 
Trevi,  411. 


VENDS. 

Trevi,  Fontana  di,  109 ;  Rione,  j . 
Trevigwmo,  village,  470. 
Trigemina,  Porta,  2io. 
Trinity,  la,  de'  Monti,' ch.  of, 

215. 

dei  Pellegrini,  216. 

—— ,  hospital  of,  341. 

Trophies  of  Marius,  102,  272. 
Turci  palace,  328. 
Tuscania,  Etruscan  city,  506. 
Tuscnlum,  ruins  at,  418. 


V. 

(Jlpla,  Basilica,  25. 
Umbilicus  Romee,  23. 
University  of  Rome  (Sapienza), 
3J0. 


V. 

Valchetta,  valley,  461. 

Valmontone,  427. 

Valle  Pietra,  412. 

Varia,  ancient,  407. 

Vatican :  hill,  15 ;  palace,  21 7 ; 
museum,  218 ;  history,  217  ; 
dimensions,  218 ;  regulations. 
2i8;ScalaRegia,2i8;  SalaRe- 
gia,  219 ;  Capella  Sistina,  2x9 ; 
roof,2i9i  Capella  Paolina,22 1 ; 
Sala  Sucale,  222 ;  museum, 
QalleriaLapidaria,222;  Mu* 
seo  Chiaramonti,  22  j ;  Bracdo 
Nuovo,$226  ;-M.  Plo-Clemen- 
tino,  229;  Cortile  di  Belve- 
dere, Porticos  and  Cabinets, 
213-235 1  Hall  of  Animals, 
235 ;  Gallery  of  Statues,  23$ ; 
Hall  of  Busts,  Cabinet  of 
Masks,  237;  Hall  of  the  Muses, 
2i8;  Circular  Hall  or  Ro- 
tonda,  238 ;  Hall  of  the  Greek 
Cross,  230 ;  Hall  of  the  Biga, 
240;  Gallery  of  the  Can- 
delabras,  241 ;  Etruscan  Mu- 
seum (Museo  Gregorlano), 
242 ;  Egyptian  Museum,  247 ; 
of  ihe  Arazzi  or  tapestries 
of  Raphael,  248;  Gallery  of 
Maps,  249 ;  Stanze  of  Ra- 
phael, 249;  Capella  di  San 
Lorenzo,  256;  Loggle,  256; 
Pinacotheca,  or  gallery  of 
pictures,  25^  ;  Library  of  the 
Vatican,  263 ;  Museo  Cris- 
tiano,  266 ;  Gabinetto  Borgia, 
267 ;  Museo  Profano,  268  ; 
manufactory  of  mosaics,  270 ; 
Gardens,  270;  Casino  del 
Papa,  271 ;  armoury,  271. 

Veil,  Etruscan  dty,  458. 

Venantins,  St,  oratory  of,  141. 

Venezia,  piazaui  and  palazzo  di, 
32B, 

Venus,  temples  of:  on  the  Nn- 


VILLAS. 

micuB,  485';  Venus  and  Cu- 
pid, 4^;  Venus  and  Rome,  25, 

49- 
Verde,  Monte,  15. 

Vespasian,  temple  of,  50. 

Vesta,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  48; 

at  Tivoli,  403. 

Vetnlonia.  ancient,  512. 

Via  Appia,  J90;    Nova,  415, 

— •  Ardeatina,  486. 
— —  Aurelia,  j68. 

Cassia,  466. 

•—  Claudia,  467. 

Constantina,  404. 

Flamluia,  6,  465. 

Gabina,  442,  451. 

— -  Labicana,  441. 
— —  Latina,  89,  431. 

Laurentina,  476,  484. 

— r  Nomentana,  456,  464. 
Ostiensis,  476. 

—  Pnenestina^  451. 

Portuensis,  472. 

Sacra,  25. 

Salara,  457, 463. 

—  Severiana,  483. 
-—  Snblacensls,  408. 

Tiburtina,  3<^. 

Tritunphalis,  65, 426. 

Valeria,  407, 408. 

Veientina,  458. 

ViteUia.  368. 

Viaducts :  of  Lariccia,  436. 

of  Galloro,  438. 

of  Genzano,  438. 

Vibius  Mariauus,  his  tomb,  90, 

458. 
Vicarello,  baths,  470. 
Vicovaro,  village,  407. 
Vicus  Sceleratus,  205* 

Alexandrinus,  476. 

Vidoni  palace,  328. 
Vigna  Randanini,  392. 
Villas,  ancient,  of— 

Cassius,  405. 

Cicero,  419, 490. 

Domitian,  434. 

Hadrian,  near  Tivoli,  398. 

,  near  Palestrina,  447. 

Mecsenas,  404. 

Pompey,  434. 
Villas,  modem : — 

Albani,  357* 

Aldobrandini,    at    Frascati, 
416. 

Altieri,  470. 

Barberini,  430. 

Bonaparte,  360. 

Borghese,  360. 

Braschi,  40(S. 

Cesarini,  at  Genzano,  439. 

Doria,  at  Albano,  433. 

d'Este,  at  Tivoli,  406. 

Falconieri,  at  Frascati,  418. 

Lante,  364. 

Ludovisi,  364. 

Madama,  360.  . 
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Villas,  modem  .— 
Massimo,  ;66. 
Mattel,  J67. 
Medid,  367. 
Mellini.  367. 

Mondragone,  at  Frascati,  41 7 . 
Montalto,  417. 
Mnti,  at  Frascati,  417. 
Palatina,  32. 
Pallavicini,  at  Porto,  417. 
Pamfili-Doria,  368. 
BufDnella,  418. 
Sora,  417. 
Spada,464. 

Tavenia,  at  Frascati,  417. 
Torlonia,  417. 
del  Triangolo,  441. 
Wolkonski,  j68. 


WOLF. 

VimiiialhiU,the,  14. 
Vinoenzo   ed   Anastaslo,   SS., 

churdi  of,  202. 
Vitale,  8.,  church  of,  2x6. 
Vltriauo,  convent  of,  414. 
Volterra,  512. 
Vuld,  Etroscan  city,  502. 


w. 

Walls  of  Rome,  5. 
Water,  supply  of,  96. 
Weights,  Koman,  [53]. 
Wines*,  [17]. 
Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  the,  276. 


ZENOBIA. 

Wolkonski  villa,  168. 
Workhouse  of  8.  Maria.  342. 


Y. 

York,  Card.,  his  monament  to 
the  young  Pretender,  416: 
destroys  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latialis,  427  ;  his  tomb,  123. 


Z. 

Z^agarolo,  town,  407,  449. 
Zecca,  or  Mint,  271. 
Zeno,  S.,  cemetery  of,  202. 
Zenobia,  baths  of,  J97. 


THE  END, 
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MESSRS.  J.  &  R.  M^'CRAOKEN, 

38,  QUEEN  STREET,  CANNON  STREET,  E.G., 

▲aSNTS,  BT  APFOnrrMENT,  TO  THE  BOTAL  ACADEMT,  NATIONAL  SAIJJERT, 
AND  GOVERNMENT  DEPABTMBNT  OF  80IENCE  AND  ABT, 

0ENESAL  AND  FOBEIGH  AeENTS, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  Boavier's  Nenchatel  Champai^e, 

AKD 

FOB  THE  BEOEFTION  AND  SHIPMENT  OP  WOBKB  OF  ART,  BAOC^AGS,  &0^ 

F«.0]ia   ANB  TO   Alili  PARTS   OF  TKE   m^OBJLiS, 

Avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  return  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Nobility  aod 
Gentry  for  the  patronage  hitherto  conferred  on  them,  and  hope  to  be  honoured  with  a  coo* 
tinuance  of  their  fetvours.  Their  chaises  are  framed  with  a  dne  regard  to  economy,  and  the 
same  care  and  attention  will  be  bestowed  as  heretofore  upon  all  packages  passing^  throng 
their  bands.  

DRY  AND    SPACIOUS    WAREHOUSES. 

Where  Works  of  Art  and  all  descripttons  of  Property  can  be  kept  daring  the  Owner's 

absence,  at  most  moderate  rates  of  rent 
Parties  favouring  J.  and  R.  MoC.  with  their  Consignments  are  requested  to  be  parttcoUr 
fn  having  the  Bills  of  Lading  sent  to  them  dibegt  by  Post,  and  also  to  forwar.i  their  Keys 
with  the  Packages,  as,  although  the  contents  may  be  free  of  Duty,  all  Packages  are  stili 
EXAMiKBD  by  I  he  Customs  immediately  pn  arrival.  Packages  sent  by  Steamers  or  otherwij« 
to  Southampton  and  Liverpool  also  attended  to ;  but  all  iietters  of  Advice  and  Bills  of  Lacbng 
to  be  addressed  to  38,  Qpsiw  Street,  as  above. 

AGENTS  IN  ENGLAND^oiTMR.  J.  M.  FARINA, 
Geoekubeb  DEM  Julich's  Platz,  Cologne, 

CELEBRATED  EAU  DE  COLOGNE, 

MESSRS.  J.  AND  R.  MCORAOKEN'S 

PRINCIPAL    CORRESPONDENTS. 

ALEXANDRIA Messrs.  R.  J.  Moss  &  Go. 

ALICANTE Mr.  P.  R.  Dahlandbb. 

ANCOl^A Messrs.  Moorb*.  MoasLun,  &  Go. 

ANTWERP Messrs.  F.  MoRHEDf  &  Qo. 

«AD  EMS Mr.  H.  W.  Thibl. 

9ASLE Mr.  Chs.  i>b  J.  PsBiswBBr.    Mr.  J.  J.  Fset.   Mr.  J.  Wiuit. 

BERLIN Mr.  Lion  M.  Gohn,  Comm'".  ExpMitemr. 

BERNE Messrs.  A.  Baueb  &  Go. 

BEYRGUT Messrs.  Hbnbt  Hbald  &  Go. 

BOLOGNA'...: Messrs.  Rbnou,  BuGOio,  &  Co.    Sig.]:i.MBn. 

BOMBAY Messrs.  King,  King,  &  Co. 

BORDEAUX Messrs.  Albbroht  k  FnA 

BOULOGNE  8.  M.. . ,  Messrs.  Mort  &  Co.    Measra.  Lu  J.  Vooub  &  GO. 

BRUSSELS Messrs.  Vbbstraeten  De  Meubs  &  Yns, 

CALAIS Messrs.  L.  J.  VoouB  &  Co. 

CALCUTTA Messrs.  J.  H.  Ferousbon  &  Co. 

CAIRO  Mr.  A.  Monferbato. 

CANNES... ........  Messrs.  J.  Tatlor &  RiDDsiT. 

CARLSBAD Mr.  Thomas  Wolt,  Glass  Manufscturer 

CARRARA Sig.  F.  Bibn AIM tf ,  Scatotor. 

CHRISTIANIA  ....  Mr.  H.  Hbitmamn. 

crvITA  VEGCHIA .  Messrs.  Lows  Brothehs,  British  Consulate. 

COLOGNE Mr.  J.  M.  Farina,  gegenttber  dem  JtUJchs  Flats. 

CONST  ANTINOFLE  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Lauohtoh. 

COPENHAGEN Messrs.  H.  J.  Bmo  &  Sow. 

CORFU Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor. 

DRESDEN  C  Messrs.  SOHLOE8S3C ANN  ftSOHIFFLRR.    Messrs.  H.W.BAa8BTCB  ft  C^ 

'  *  * (      The  Director  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  ManniiMtotyOepOt. 
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K^'GRACKEITS  LIST  OF  GOBBESFONDEKTS-eon^nued. 

M«Bsr8.F«xiiOH&Co.   <Slg.Luxoi^VACN|[r    Messn.  Euiie.  Fenzi 

ae  Co.  '  Sig.  Tito  GAauAtoi*  Deollr  in  ^totiq^tiee.    Messrs. 

FLORENCE  /     Maquat,  Hooksb,  h  Co.    Messrs.  Etrb  k  MATrsun.     Mr.  E. 

^ .,1     QoODBAN.  Printarfler.    Mesvn.  Nxsn,  Ctabd^  <r  Co.    Mr.  T. 

BiAMoHiin,   Mosaic  Wortcer.     Mesan.  P.  BAzzxwa  h'  FtQi, 
Sculptors,  Longp  TAmo. 

FKANKKXRt  o.  UJi^^lS^  ^^S*  ^"^  *  ^  .  1&.  F.  Bgm^^.zai  D,  tt,  Mr.  G. 
^^^^  I     EttBS.    Messrs.  Sachs  and  HOCBBsaiBB,  tf^tf  Mtirchluits. 

eSNSVA  ....,.,,..    MM.  Lbysibb  &  PfiuB^iSB. 
dENOA  (Messrs.  G.&£.BAKoaxBBOTHBBs. 

1  Mr.  C.  A.  WiLBoa.    Mr.  H.  A,  MossA,  Grande  Albergo  d'lUlia. 

GIBRALTAR Messrs.  John  Psaooof:  «  Co. 

HAMBURG Messrs.  J.  P.  Jbnsbn  &  Co.    Messrs.  Sghobxhb  &  Tbichhaxn. 

HEIDELBERG Mr.  Ph.  Zixmsbmanit. 

HELSINGFOBS.-...    Messrs.  LuraB^  Ar BcjDOipa. 

INTERLACKEN....    Mr.J.GBOBsXAHK.    Mr.A.TBBicp.    Mkr-aaSaHUB.' 

JERUSALEM Messrs.  E.  F.  Spittlbb  &  Go.    Mr.  M.  Bebohbdc,  Jun. 

KISSINGEN Mr.  David  KooBLHAMN.    Mr.  H.  F.  Kugblmank. 

LA05ANNB Mr.  Ddbqib  Bbvou  &  FUs. 

LEGHORN  i  Messn.  Albx.  Maobbah  &  Go.    Mem.  Maquat,  Hookeb«  8c  Go^ 

^rrrr,^^^ <        Mr.  H.  TbUMPX. 

LUCERNE Mtesiv.  P.  KirOBBlfcFQs. 

JfADBAS Messrs.  BuwT  &  Co. 

MALAGA Mr.  Gbobob  HoDGflOH.    Mr.  J.  A.  Mabk. 

„.T_.  (Messrs.  Joaii.  DABiCANnr  tt  Sons,  46,  Strada  Levante,  Mosaic 

**^*'^ <     Workers.    Mr.  FoaTirvATo  Tbsta,  9% Stcada  Sta  Lucia.    Mcbbw. 

-  -  .  „,-,„«  .  ^  '       TtlBNBULL  Jun.  &  SOMEEVILLB. 

JffSSS^" Mr.  J.  T.  Awj»,  Glass  ManoflMrtoiw. 

!Ip55^5iJrir^ Messrs.  Claudb  Clbbo  k  Co. 

JIS2J£?^ Mr.pAUCABO.    Mr.  Jbak  Obbbgo  Fite. 

MJSSbiNA Messrs.  Caillbb,  Walkbb,  h  Co. 

„„  .  -_  (Mr.  G.  B.  BuFBBT,  Piazza  di  S.  Sepoloro,  No.  1. 

^^^^^ i  Messrs.  Pbatblli  Bbambilla.    Messrs.  Ulbich  &  Co. ' 

•uTnrTmr  vMessrs.  G.  BONO  &  Co. 

MUNICH Messrs.  Wimmbb  &  Co.,  Printsellers,  Brienner  Strasse. 

NAPLES i  Messrs.  Igouldbn  &  Co.    Messrs.  W.  J.  Tubnbb  &  Co.    Mr.  G. 

NEUCHATEL        '   L^^'  "^"^  ''^"^*-    '^''  ^'  ^"^^• 
(80I88B) \  Messrs.  Boitvieb  FrSibbs,  Wine  Merchants. 

NEW  YORK V.    Messrs.  BALDwm  Bbob.  k  Co. 

»j^ii.;;«i^^.* Madame  V^»  Adolfhb  Laoboix  &  Co.    ^  . 

rnjRBMBERG Mr.  A.  PicKBBT,  Dealer  in  Antiquities. 

2?VlJffir^• Messrs.  Bach  &  CO. 

» A  B^      Messrs.  Ingham,  Whtttakbb,  &  Co. 

*^S^ ••    ^.L.Chbni7b,  Packer,  Roe  Gtoixde8FtotttaClMiB|M,Ko«  34. 

*^A" Mr.  MuBOBAVB  Clat. 

PIAA. r  /Messrs.  Huoubt  ft  Van  Lint,  Scolptors  in  Alabaster  and  Marble. 

no  A  nxrv  K^^'  ^*  Andbboni,  ScolptoT  In  Alabaster. 

PRA(^UE Mr.  w.  HoFHANN,  Glass  Manufacturer,  Blanem  Stein. 

rMessTB.  Plowdbn  &  Co.     Messrs.  A.  Maobbaii  ft  Qo,      Messrs. 
ROME <     M^WAT,  HooB3tt,  ft  Co.    Messrs.  Fubbb  Bbos.  ft  Co.    Messrs. 

1     Spa  oa,  Flaioni,  &  Co.    Mr.  J.  P.  Shba.    Mr.  A.  Tombini.    Mr. 
„,^„^„„^.„  IP.  Bbahohwi.  at  the  English  College. 

ROTTE^AM Messrs.  Pbbbtok  ft  Co. 

SAN  REMO  . .^j. . . ,    Messrs.  Fratelll  Asvjuasciati. 

iI;iSIS?S?^""*  •    Messrs.  Thomson,  BoNAB.  ft  Co.    Mr.  C.  Kbugbb. 
STOCKHOLM » i . . . .    Messrs.  Omsob  ft  Wbighi. 

THGUNB Mr.  Jean  Kehbi.i-Stebohi. 

TMBSTE Messrs.  Feu.  Chibsa. 

TURIN Messrs.  Rochas,  Pere  ft  Fils. 

{Mr.  L.  BovABDi.  Ponte aUe  Ballotte. 
Mr.  Antonio  Zbv. 
Messrs.  S.  &  A.  Blumbnthal  &  Co.    Mr.  Cablo  Pdnti. 

YEYET 4,»„     Mr.  JOLBB  GiTAZ  Fiu. 

C  Mr.  H.  Uixbich,  Glass  Manufacturer,  am  Lugeck,  No.  3. 

VIENNA. . . .  (, <  Messrs.  J.  &  L.  Lobmbtbb.  Glass  Manutncturers,  940,  Kfimthner 

{    Strasse.    Mr.  Fbteb  Couploibb,  / 

ZURICH Mr.  Obbll  Hbbb. 

B  2  ^L. 
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CHARLES   OARR  &^  CO., 

14,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  LONDON,  E.G., 
COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

General  Agents  for  the  Beception  and  Shipment  of  Goods  firom 

and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World, 

AMD 

WINE    MERCHANTS. 

pHABLES  OABB  &  00.  have  the  hononr  to  inform 

^  VISITOBS  TO   THB  CONTINENT, 

that  they  receiye  and  paw  through  the  Custom  House  in  London,  LiTerpod, 

Soathampton,  &C., 
W0XK8  of  Art,  BAOaAeE,  and  FBOPSBTY  of  XVEBT  BBSOBimoV, 

which  are  attended  to*  on  Arrival  under  their  Personal  Superintendflocei 

with  the  utmost  Caro  in  Xxanination  and  Semoral, 

▲MD  AV 

Tory  Moderate  Charges, 
regukted  according  to  the  value  of  the  Packages,  and  the  care  and  attentioii 

required. 

Keys  of  all  locked  Packages  should  he  sent  to  C.  C.  &  Co.,  as  everything  must  he 
examined  on  arrival,  althbugh  not  liable  to  duty, 

GHABLE8  CABB  &  00.  also  midertake  the 

FOEWAEDDTG  OP  PAOKAeBS  OF  BVEBT  ZUID, 

which  can  be  sent  to  the  core  of  their  Correspondents,  to  remain,  if  required,  ontil 

applied  for  by  the  owners ;  also 

THE  EZEOTJTION  of  OBDEBS  for  the  PUBOHASE  of  OOODS, 

of  all  kinds,  whioh  from  their  long  experience  as  Commission  Merchants^  thij  art 
.  enabled  to  buy  on  the  most  advantsgeous  terms. 

Residents  on  the  Continent  will  find  this  a  convenient  means  of  ordering  anything 

they  may  require  from  London. 

IHSITBAKCSS   EFFECTED,  AKB  A6EN0T  BUSINESS  OF  XTSBT 

BE8CBIPTI0N  ATTENBBB  10. 

Lists  of  C.  Carr  &  Co.'fi  Correspondents  can  be  obtained  on  application,  but  any 
houses  will  forward  goods  to  them  on  the  Owners  iustritcdng  them  to  do  ao. 

Travellers  are  requested  alvoays  to  gwe  particular  directions  that  their  paekagm 
should  be  consigned  direct  to 

CHABLES    CABB    &    Co., 
14,   BIBHOPSaATn    BTBJBXT    WITHIN,    XiONDON.  ' 
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THE  mraJEUL  AND  EOYAL  PBIVILBGED 

DASfUBE  STEAM  MYIGATION  COHPAH'S 

LINES  OF  STEAMERS  FOR  PASSENGERS. 


On  the  DANUBE  from  PASSAU  to  OALATJZ. 
On  the  THEISS  from  SZEGEDIN  to  TITTEL. 
On  the  SAVE  from  SISSEE  to  BELGftADE* 


DePARTURE9. 


F^m  PAfiflAV  toinria,  daUy  2  PJC. 
»  LIITTZ  to  YIENKA,  ,.  H^m. 
n    yCSNHA  to  PEST,       n    6i  A  J(. 


From  LIKTZ  to  PASSATT,  dailj  8  a.]I. 
n  YIENKA  to  LIKTZ,  »»  6A.k. 
.>   FESTtoVIEinrA,      ii    epjf. 


From  PEST  to  SEMLIK  and  BELGRADE  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 

Friday. 

From  VIENNA  to  GIURGEVO  (BUKAREST),  Tuesday  and  Friday, 

GALATZ  and  ODESSA,  Friday. 

Moderate  Fates — ilxcellent  Jtestatirant  on  bOaf*d, 


tf  tt 


DIRECT  ACCELERATED   SERVICE 

Between  VlSirFA  and  OOITSTAirrnrOFLE  Twice  a  Wd^k. 

{Vid  EU8TCEUK  and  VJMNA,) 

Departure  from  VlfiNNA  by  Boat  every  Sunday  BJ  A.M.,  arriving  at  CON^ 

STANTINOPLE  Thursday  afternoon. 
Depoiitire  frotti  VIENNA  by  Rail  to  BASIASCH  every  Thursday  3*15  P.H.,  thence 

by  Boat  every  Friday  at  9  a.il^  arriving  at  CONSTANTINOPLE  Sunday. 


FARES* — Food  included  (Coffee,  Luncheon,  Dinner  and  tea)k 

VIENNA  TO  CONStANTINOPLE, 

dy  Boat  or  by  Rail  to  BAStASCH  121  Fla.  80  K.,  h  CI. ;  and  85  Fls;  50  E.,  II.  CI. 
Return  Tickets  195  Fls.,  L  CI. ;  and  137  Fls.,  II.  CI. 


N,i3. — During  the  war  our  JSxprese  Boats  do  not  circulate,    the  ordinary 

Boats  only  run  to  Turnu-Severin. 

For  farther  information  apply  in 

VIENNA  :  WEISSGAERBER,  Hintere  Zollamtsttasse,  1—4* 
LONDON:  Capt.  PIETRONI,  23,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 
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CALEDONIAN    RAILWAY. 


>%.  -    ^^\jr  •  j'^^    V  -'    - 


ROYAL    MAIL    ROUTE 

BETWEEN 


ENGLAND  AND   SCOTLAND. 


DIEEOT  TRAINS  BUN  TO  AND   FROM 

LONDON  (EUSTON),  BIRMINGHAM,  LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER, 

LEEDS,  BRADFORD,  ETC.,  AND 
GLASGOW,   EDINBURGH,   GREENOCK,   PAISLEY,    DUMFRIES, 
.     PEEBLES,  STIRUN6,  PERTH,  DUNDEE,.  ABERDEEN, 

INVERNESS  AND  THE  NORTH. 


*^*  Bleeping  and  Day  Saloons  are  run  between  England  and  Scotland. 

TOUBI8T8  MAY  BREAK  THEIB  JOURNEY  AT  VARIOUS  STATIONS  ON  THE  ROUTE. 


To  Greenock,  Paisley,  Wemyss  Bay,  the  Firth  of  Olyde,  and  the 

West  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

The  CoDwany's  Trains  run  Daily  from  Edinbiu^b,  Glasgow,  Garllslev  ice.,  to  Greeaodb 
Wemyss  Bay,  &c.,  In  connection  with  the  Steamers  **  lona,*'  **  Lord  of  the  isles,"  and  other 
Steamers,  to  Dunoon«  Innellan,  Kotbesay,  Kyles  of  Bate,  Tarhert,  Inverary,  Oban,  lona, 
Staffa,  Ballachulish,  Glencoe,  Fort-William,  Caledonian  Canal,  Falls  of  Foyers,  Inverness, 
Isle  of  Skye  and  Loch*Long,  Loch-Goil,  KiLmun,  filairmore,  Arran,  &c 

To  Stirling,  Oallander,  Dalmally,  Perth,  Ihindee,  Aberdeeiif 
Inverness,  &;o.,  and  the  North  Highlands. 

Trains  ran  from  Carlisle,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow.  &c.,  tothe  North,  in  connection  with  Coaches 
from  Callander  for  Trossachs.  Loch-EIatrine.  and  Loch-Lomond ;  from  Crieff  and  Lodieamhead, 
for  Circnlar  Torn*  vid  St  FUlana  and  Loch-Earn  ;  fh>m  KiUio  and  Aberfel^  for  diciilar 
Tonr  vi&  Loch-Tay  and  Taymouth  Castle;  also,  for  Tonrs  vi&  Dnnkeld,  Pitlochry.  Pus  of 
Eilllecrankie,  Blaii^Athole,  Inverness,  Aoerdeen,  'Isle  of  Skye,  te.;  fitou  Tyndram  for 
Glenorchy,  Blackmonnt  Deer  Forest,  Glencoe  and  Fort- William  ;  and  from  E^dmally  Ibr 
Loch-Awe,  Inveiaiy,  Taynailt»  Oban,  lona,  StaJIia,  &c. 


DIRECT  TRAINS  BETWEEN  EDINBURBH  AND  BLASBOW. 

A  fvU  service  of  Trains  is  run  hy  the  Direct  Route  hetween  JEdinburgh  tMnd 
Glasgow  at  the  most  convenient  Hours  of  the  Day. 

For  particulars  see  the  Company's  Time  Tables  and  Prognunme  of  Taun. 

GaledonlilN  Railway  Oompakt's  Ovficbs, 

GLA«ow.m7.  JAMBS  SMITHmXS,  GeneralMaiiagtr. 
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LONDON  TO  ANTWERP. 

BY    THE    FAST    AND    POWERFUL    PADDLE    STEAMER, 

1150  Tons  burthen,  bnilt  in  1875.      J.  VEBBIST,  Oommftnder. 


ThlB  STEAMER,  which  is  elenntly  fitted  np  with  spadom  Saloons  and  Private  Cabins, 
leaves  London,  from  IBONGATE  and  ST.  EATHGRINE'S  WHARF,  Tower,  every 
Sunday  at  noon,  retamlng  frtnn  Antwsrp  every  Wednesday  at  noon,  from  1st  October 
to  1st  April,  and  I  o'clock  (aitemoon)  from  1st  April  to  1st  October.  Passengers  walk  on 
board. 

Travellers  Koing  by  thii  Steamer  may  proceed  by  the  Railroad  vid  Antwerp  and 
OoldgEie  to  Haiiborg,  BerUn,  tieipzic,  Dresden,  &c 

^ ABBS  (including  Sttwanf  a  Fee)--Ghtef  Cabin,  24s. ;  ditto  Retaro,  available  one 
Month,  31s. ;  Fore  Cabin,  16t. ;  ditto  Retam,  24s.  ed.  Children  under  10  years  Half-price. 
Foor-wheel  Carriages,  £4  4*. ;.  two-wheel  Carriages,  £3.    Horses,  £3  38. 

Apply  to  the  Agents: 

Lomlon.— Messrs.  Abnati  &  Habsison,  11  &  12,  Great  Tower  Street,  E.C;  and  108,  Kew 

Bond  Street,  W. 
Jntuieri>.— -Messrs.  Hutsmavs  ft  Bulckb,  29,  Brewer's  Canal. 
i?ru«wlt.'->M.  LXLorrs-TowK,  S8,  Montague  de  laCoar. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  made  whereby  the  RETURN  TICK  K  IS  issued  by  this 
Steamer  are,  withont  extra  payment,  available  by  the  Steamers  beloni^iug  to  the  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  The  advantage  of  five  regular  Departures  per  Week  each 
way  between  London  and  Antwerp  is  thus  secured  to  the  Public.  The  RE  r  URN  TiCKEl'S 
issued  by  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  are  available  by  the  *  Baroii  Osy.' 

AIX-LES-BAINS. 

GEAND  HOTEL  DE  L'UNIVERS* 

First-Class  E&tablishment;  Open  all  the  Year. 

Splendid  Situation ;  immense  Garden ;  Soath  aspect  well 
shaded ;  a  yery  extended  view  of  Lake  Bourget  and  the 
Mountains.  Belvedere,  with  fine  prospect  of  the  principal 
points  of  view,  and  Excursions. 

Small  and  large  Apartments ;  Salons  for  Families ;  Drawing 
Boom,  Beading  Boom,  and  Smoking  Boom,  with  every  comfort 
that  can  be  desired. 

FBEKOH  AKD  FOREIGN  PAPERS. 

Arrangements  made  for  Pension.  Private  Oarriages.  Stable 
and  Goaoh-house. 

Omufbuid  ortlie  Hotel  meets  every  Train. 

C«*  BENAUD,  Proprietor. 
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ABERDEEN. 

POLISHED  GRANITE  MONUMENTS, 

From  £5.     Lsttbr  Gcrisg  Aogukate  avd  Bbautifdl. 

Best  Quality  Granite  and  Xarble  Work  of  all  kinds. 

Iron  Bailings  and  Tomb  FumUhingsfUed  comjMe. 
Plans,  Prices,  and  Guriage-free  Terms  to  all  piulB  of  the  WoiM,  ftom 

IiEGQE,  SCULFTOB,  ABEBDEEIT. 


AIX-LES-BAiNS. 

GRAM)  flOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE. 

Proprietor^  J.  BERNASCON. 

IpIBST-OLASS  House,  admirably  siitiated  near  the  Oafiino, 
the  Bathg,  and  the  English  Church.  This  Hotel  is 
sinrongly  recommended  to  Travellers  for  the  comfort  of  itg 
arrangements.  Good  Gardens,  with  a  beantifiil  view  of  the 
Lake  and  Mountains.  Large  and  small  Apartments  for  Families 
at  moderate  prices,  and  a  Ohdlet  in  the  Garden  for  Families 
who  may  prefer  being  out  of  the  Hotel.  Excellent  Table- 
d'H6te. 

~    ^     -  —       —    —   '  -■      ■ 

Carriages  for  hire,  and  an  Omnibus  belonging  to  the 

Hotel  to  meet  every  Train. 


AIX-LES-BAINS. 


HOTEL    VENAT. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  neai-  the  Baths,  the  Casino,  and 
the  Riilway  Station.  Rebuilt,  and  Refumished  with  every  modem  oomfbrt 
English  and  American  management  mider  the  new  Proprietor,  6.  ROSSIGNOLI. 
100  Bedrooms  and  Sitting;  Rooms.  This  splendid  establishment,  delig^tfollj 
situated  and  surrounded  by  an  extensive  Garden  and  Park,  enjoys  a  fine  view  m 
the  Lake  of  Bourget,  where  the  fresh  air  of  the  mountains  is  respired.  It  is  open 
all  the  year  round.  Reading  Room,  Smoking  Room.  Billiard  Room  (Galorifi^re). 
Table  d'H6te.  £xoellent  Cuisine  and  superior  choice  of  Wines.  Convenient 
.^topping-place  between  Paris  and  Turin, 

, OMNIBUS  TO   ALL  TRAINS. 


leii.  MirRttAt's  HAlTDBodk  AoVtiKttskit.  i 


ALEXANDRIA,    EGYPT. 

>     ■ 

THE   ALEXANDRIA 

STATIOMERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


ANDREW  V.  PHILIP,  Manager, 

a  &  8,   ST.   MAKK*S   BUILDINGS, 

ALEXANDRIA. 

TJiis  EniahUshmeni  is  a  First^Glasa  English  BooheUer^s^ 
Stationef^Sf  Photograph  Shop^  dc. 


AlIEBICAN     PUBLICATIONS. 

GOODS   FORWARDED  TO    ALL    PARTS    OF    THE    WOItLD. 
Agehtd  to  the  Ocean  Express^  London. 

ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  DF  6MND  LABOUREFE,' 

PLACE  DE  MEIB.  26. 


T&IS  old-established  and  highly-reconimended  Hotel,  whi^lli 
has  been  considerably  enlarged,  is  situated  in  the  finest  and 
healthiest  square  of  the  city  of  Antwerp ;  its  cleanliness,  and 
the  excellency  of  the  Table-d'H6te  and  Wines,  added  to  the 
attentioii  and  civility  shown  to  all  visitors,  have  made  it 
desenr^y  popular. 


HOT  AND  GOLD  BATHS. 

ENGLISH  AND  FEENCH  NEWSPAPERS* 

b3 
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ALVANEU-LES-BAINS, 

SWITZERLAND. 

3150  Feet  above  ike  Level  of  the  Seek,  Five  Sowrsfrom  Coire, 

THE    MOST   POWEftFtJL    AND   INVIGORATING    SUXPHUR    SFKIXG 

IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Half-way  House,  and  usual  Stopping  Place  for  Travellers  from.  CHUB 
to  ENGADI>l-DAyOS,  aa^  vi^  ver»d, 

POST   AND   TELEaBAPH   STATION. 

'"  AMSTERDAM. 

AMSTEL    HOTEL. 

THIS  Magnificent  First-Olass  House  is  sitnated  near  the 
Zoological  and  Botanical  Gaixlens,  the  Crystal  Palace,  &c.  Cheei-ful  Views 
on  the  Am^tel  River.  It  is  provided  loitk  every  comfort,  4md  contains  20U 
well-fufnished  ^ooms  and  Saloons;  Beading  and  Smoking  liooms,  and  a  special 
Ladies*  Saloon^, 

Terms  Moderate. 
Tdegraph  Office  and  8tdUe$  attached  to  the  Mouse. 


*rfi^^Hllkia^tAribrfili«A.te 


ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  ST.  ANTOINE, 

PLACE  VEBTE, 
Opposi-te  the  Oathediral* 


'T!HIS  oxoellenfr  FIEST-CLASS  HOTEL,  whioh  enjoys  tfae 
well-merited  favour  of  Families  and  Tourists,  has  been 
re^puxchased  by  its  old  and  well-knewn  Proprietor,' 

MB.   SGHMITT   SFAENHOVEN, 

Who,  with  his  Partner,  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
render  the  visit  of  all  persons  who  may  honour  them  with  their 
patronage  as  agreeable  and  comfortable  as  possible. 


BATHS     IN    THE     HOTEL 

MODEKATB      PRICES. 
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ALGIERS. 

EUE  DU  HAMMA,  No.  5. 

HOUSE,  ESTATE,  &  GENEEAL  A&ENOY. 

J.  DUFFAUT  fiirnishes  every  information  as  to  Villas  and  Apai'tmeuts  to  be 
Let^  and  Algerian  Prodnce. ^^ 

ANTWERP. 

STAS  HOTEL.— Rne  des  Petgnes,  43,  near  St  Augustas  Charch,  St.  Andre's 
Ohnich  and  Oalhedral,  and  all  places  of  public  interest.  Every  comfort  to  English 
Travellers  and  others.  Smoking  and  Sitting  Booms.  Table  <l'E16te,  French  Restaurant  at 
any  hour,  Gboloest  Wines,  English  Ales,  moderate  Prices.  Carriages  and  Horses,  Sincle 
and  Double,  let  oat  by  the  hour  or  day.  The  Proprietor.  A.  FKETIN,  speaks  Engl  &h ; 
will  be  glad  to  give  every  information.    Hotel  Coupons  of  JVIcgsrs.  Gaze  &  Sons  accepted. 

ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  DTT  DAKEKABCE.— Second-Class  Hotel,  very  well  situated,  just 
opposite  the  landing-plaoe  of  the  London  and  Hamburg  Steamers.  Very  good  and 
dean  Kooms,  at  moderate  Prices.  Good  attendance.  Eoglish  and  French  Newspapers 
taken  in.  Table  d'Hdte  at  I  dud  6  o'clock.  English,  French,  and  German  f^poken. 
Restaurant.  N.B.— This  Hotel  has  been  newly  re-fitted  up  and  improved  by  M.  EGELIK, 
the  new  Proprietor,  who  eiuAeavours  by  the  most  strict  attention  to  deserve  the  patronage 
of  English  Travellers. 

ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  DT7  BIEK-EtBE,  Rue  des  Claires,  12,  near  the  *'  Bourse,"  between  the 
Cathedral  and  Sc  Jacques  Church.  A.  GEERAERTS.  Proprietor.— This  Hotel  is 
recommended  to  English  Travellers  for  Its  cleanliness  and  moderate  Charges.  Board  and 
Lodging  Six  Shillings  a  day.  The  Proprietor  has  resided  in  England  for  many  years,  and 
has  acquired  a  great  experience  of  English  comfort.  English  Daily  Newspapers.  N.B.— 
Travellers  are  recommended  not  to  permit  themselves  to  he  misled  1^  Coachmen  or  Touters, 
who  are  paid  for  it  by  inferior  Hotels.    Table  d'Hdte  at  5  o'clock. 

ATHENS* 

HOTEL    D'ANGLETEREE.  —  Facing  the   Royal  Palace. 
In  the  most  deligbtful  position.     The  oldest  and  best  Establishment  in 
Greece.    12  Francs  per  diem,  all  included. 

Xtreacliii^    Room.       Ba.'tlis. 

All  Languages  spoken,  

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDS  and  Dependance. 

U  BEAU  SEJOUR.— A.  Roessler,  Proprietor.  This  favourite  and  first-class 
Hotel,  situated  near  the  Kursaal,  Promenade,  and  Theatre^  commands  one  of  the  most 
charming  views  in  Baden.  The  Hotel  and  Dependance  consist  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Seeping  Apartments,  el^^ant  Sitting-rooms,  and  a  Garden  for  the  use  of  visitors.  Extensive 
and  idry  Dining-room,  and  a  comfortable  Public  Sitting-room,  with  Piano  and  Library.  It  is 
conducted  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  who  endeavours,  by  the 
most  strict  attention  and  exceedingly  Jiloderate  Prices,  to  merit  the  continued  patronage  of 
Si^UbIi  and  Amerkan  viatton.  English  and  American  Newspapers.  The  Table  d'H6te  and 
Wines  of  this  Hotel  are  reputed  of  the  best  quality  In  Baden.  Fixed  moderate  diarges  for 
everything.    Rooms  from  28.  and  upwards. 

PBHSIOW  in  the  early  and  later  part  of  the  Seagon. 

BADEN-BADEN. 


On  the  right  hand  tide  and  nearest  the  Station. 

COMMANDING  a  deUcious  view  of  the  Old  Castle  and  high  rocks.    Eiiown  for  its  Clean' 
liness,  excellent  Cooking,  good  Attendance,  and  fixed  Moderate  Charges. 

£.  EOESSLSB^  Landlord. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 
VIGTOItlJk     HOTEL. 

Froprtotor,  Mr.  FSAHZ  OB08E0LZ. 
^HIS  is  one  of  the  finest-bnilt  and  best-famished  Firsirolass 

Hotels,  situated  on  the  new  Promenade,  near  the  Eorsaal  and  Theatre ;  it 
commands  the  most  charming  Tiews  in  Baden.  It  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
Hotels  in  Germany.  The  Table  and  WinoB  are  excellent,  with  prompt  attendance 
and  great  civility.    Prices  very  moderate.    English  and  other  Journals. 

BALE. 

HOTEL   D£8   TR0I8  ROIS. 

O*    F1L.XJOK,    Proprietor. 

OLD  established  and  faTorite  First-class  Family  Hotel,  facing 
the  Rhine,  with  long  balcony.  150  lofty  and  airy  Bedrooms  and  Sitiii^* 
rooms,  all  well  and  elegantly  Furnished.  Every  desirable  comfort.  Baths. 
Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Excellent  Cuisine,  choice  Wines.  English  Chspd 
iu  the  Hotel. 

Omnibuses  are  always  in  attendance  at  the  Railway  Stations, 

BERNE. 

HOTEL  DU  FAUCON. 

H.  BXOU,  FBOFBISTOS. 


IV[odei*a,te    I*i:*ices. 


BARCELONA. 

GRAND  HdTEL  DES  QUATRE  NATIONS. 

IN  THE  RAMBLA, 
Kepi  lt>y  Mlesairs.  FORXIiS*&  OO* 

n^^HIS  is  a  First-rate  Establishment,  advantageously  situated  close  to  the  Post-office 
JL  and  the  Theatre,  with  a  southern  aspect,  and  newly  decoT&tkd.  I'Able  d'Hdte ;  private 
service ;  large  and  small  apartments ;  many  fire-plaoes ;  baths ;  readinc^rooms ;  Spanish 
and  foreign  Newspapers.  Carriages  of  every  description.  Omnibns  at  the  Railimy 
stations.    Interpreters.    Moderate  Terms. 
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BERLIN. 
HOTEL    D'ANGHiETERRE, 

2,  fJJLClt  AS  taSSL  BATTACABXXIX,  1 

UTUATED  USl  THE  FINEST  AND  M06T  ELEGANT  PASt  OF  THE  TOWN, 

Kear  to  the  Bay al  Fftkoei^  Mnanaoa,  and  Thefttnok 

QlKGLii  TiftTeUen  abd  large  FiaiUies  ean  be  aooommodaled  with  entire  Bultes  of  Apitft* 

'     ~  '  1  carpeted 

niNM  afid 


B.  BIEBZSIiISTi  Proprietor* 


BERLIN* 

MAREaRAF'S  HOTEL  DE   L'EUROPEy 

TAUBENSTRASSE,  16, 

Sitaated  three  minates  from  Ustxb  dbh  Lindsk.  In  the  finest  part  of  the  Capital  for 
Families  and  siBgle  Travellers.  All  Booms  are  carpeted.  Rendezvous  of  English  and 
American  Tonrists.    Moderate  prices.    Eoglish  spoken*    English  Papers. 

BIARRITZ. 

GRAND    HOTEL. 

OARDEiBES^  Proprietor. 

BPLIiNDID    ESTABLISHMENT.      Situated  iu  the  finest 
position,  is  recommended  for  its  renl  comfort* 


CHARGES  EXTREMELY  MODERATE  FOR  THE  WINTER. 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 


mtlSim 


BRISTOL. 

ROYAL  HOTEL,  COLLEGE  6REEN. 

FiBST- GLASS.  Central,  and  pleasantly  sitnated.  Very 
q)acious  Coffee,  Dining,  Reading,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Booms,  titrate 
Apartments  en  sutte.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Bed-rooms.  Steatb  Lift  and 
Laundry.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Telegraph  Office  and  Post-oftice  in  the  Hotel. 
Fixed  Charges.     All  Omnibuses  pass  the  door.     Night  Porter  kept. 

W.  SWANSOK,  Manager. 
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THE  GOLDEN  ^STAR  HOTEL. 

THTfi  First-rate  and  nnriyalled  Hotel,  patronised  by  the 
En^ish  Eoyal  Family,  Nobility,  and  Gtentry,  is  the 
nearest  Hotel  to  the  Eailway  Station,  and  to  the  Jjanding- 
places  of  the  Rhine  Steamers.  The  Proprietor,  Mr.  J. 
SOHMITZ,  begs  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  TouidstB. 
The  Apartments  are  comfortably  furnished  and  carpeted  in 
the  best  strle,  and  the  charges  are  moderate.  Arrangements 
for  the  Winter  may  be  made,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

BOULOGNE -SUR-MER. 

GRAND  HOTEL  CHR18T0L  &  BRISTOL 


Best  Situation  in  the  Town.     Highly  recommended 

for  Families  and  Gentlemen. 

Carriage  in  Attendance  on  Arrival  of  all  Trains  and  Boats. 
F.  CHRISTOL/ Proprietor  and  Hanager. 

BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

GBAND  HOTEL  DU  NORD. 

PATRONIZED  by  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress  , 
of  the  French,  and  of  Austria,  and  Don  Carlos.     150  First-Class  Bed  and 
Sitting  Booms;  Reading,  Music,  Conversation,  and  Smoking  Rooms.    The  Telegraph 
OfHce  V.  in  the  Hotel  da  Nord. 

C.  LAOOSTE,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL  PORTER  AT  ARRIVAL  OF  ALL  BOATS. 


New  Edition.    Maps.    !Bo8t  8vo.,  7s.  Gd, 

HANDBOOK— FRANCE,  Part  I.:   Normandy,  BRrrTAKi, 
The  Sbine  and  Loire,   TotmAiNE,    Bom>EAUX,    Thjs   GASomn, 
LiMoxfsiN,  The  Pyrenees,  &c. 

I  JOHN  MUBBAY,  ALBEMABLE  STBEET  ; 
BOdLOGNE^UR'MER.  MEBBIDEW. 
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BRUSSELS. 


» 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

Proprietor^  ^f.  BDWARI)  DREMEL. 

^HIS  magnifioent  Hotel,  in  offering  to  the  Visitor  every 
kind  of  comfort  and  acoommodktion,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  sitoated  adjoining 

THE   PALACE  OF  THE   KINQj 

andfjEUSing 

THE  PLACE  BOTALE  AND  TBE  PARK. 

It  contains  nmnerons  large  and  small  A|)artment8,  as  well  as  single 
Booms. 

Table  d^ffSte,  richly  served,  at  6  o>Ctoch,  after  the  arrival  of 

the  late$t  London  Day  Train, 

SMOKING    BOOM. 

RJBAJDINO  ROO]!ft»  With  thte  best  Belgian,  MngUmhf  French, 
dcTMaai,  an4  Anterican  l^mUr  Papers  and  Periodicals* 

TerraoeB,  with  Splendid  View  overlooking   the  Park. 

iLSEk'SOtSMXSTB  HADE  FOB  THE   WIMTEB. 


Mf .  DuBXEL,  the  new  Proprietor  of  this  Hotel,  hopes  to  justify  the 
oonfideDoe  placed  in  hun,  by  a  caiifiilly  arxanged  system  of  prompt  and 
ciyil  attendance^  oombmed  with  moderate  charges. 


is  MURRAt'S  HAKI^OOK  AbVERflSEB.  Uay, 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  L'UNIVERS, 

KUE     NEUVE. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE, 

WITH 

lEteacHug^    Rooiu    and    ^molsii&ip    "Roank* 


npHlS  HOTEL  can  be  specially  recommended  as  one  ot  tli^ 
best  in  the  Oity.     Close  to  the  theatres,  Post  Office,  and 
Eailways. 

It  has  also  an  entrance  npon  the  New  Boalevards,  whidi 

renders  it  the  best  situated  Hotel  in  Brussels. 

-  -— 

6i^USS^LS. 

{^UtAND  HOTEL  DE  8AXE,  77  and  79,  RUE  NEUVE.  Admirably  sttuatAl 
^^  near  the  Boulevards,  Theatres,  and  two  minutes'  walk  from  the  North  Bailmj 
Stations.  This  Establishment,  wbidi  baa  been  considerably  enlaneed,  possopoco  now  a  most 
splendid  Dining-room,  and  offers  to  Families  and  Single  Travellers  spaciods,  oamfbhable, 
and  airy  Apartments.  Tarijft  in  mxry  iZoom.— Fixed  Prices  :—P]ain  Breakfiufc  ifr.  asc 
Two  chops  or  steak,  or  ham  and  ^gs,  Ifr.  50c.  Table  d'Hdte  at  five  o'clock,  3fr.  60c.  Pri- 
vate Dinners  from  6fr.  Bed-rooms,  including  light,  4fr.  25c ;  3fr.  75c.;  6fr.— Ibr  the  firrt 
night :  and  for  the  following  night,  3fr.  50c ;  3fr. ;  6fr. ;  and  4fr.  Sitting-rooms  fhMu  3fr.  to 
12fr.  AttendanciB  Ifr.  per  ni^t.  London  *' Times"  and  "niastrated  London  News' 
taken  In.  Travellers  having  only  a  few  hours  to  spend  in  Brussels  between  the  departnn 
of  the  train?,  can  have  refreshments  or  dinners  at  aoy  liour.  The  Waterloo  Coach  loivcs 
the  Hotel  at  9.30  o'clock  every  morning.  Private  Carriages  for  Waterloo  28fr.,  ei^ 
expense  included.    Table  d'Hute  at  6.30  p.m.,  5fr. 

HENBY  KBRVAND,  Proprietor, 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL    DE    L'EMFEREUS, 

63,      RUE  NEUVE,      63. 

PROPRIETOR,  CHARLES  DECOSTER.   * 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  WITH  NICE  LARGE  GARDEN. 

4  Francs,  5  o*Clock,  TABLE  d'HOTE,  5  o'Clook,  4  Frahcs. 

Four-hor^e  Mail  Ooacli,  for  Waterloo,  starts  from  this  Hotel 

every  Morning  at  9 .  30. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL   DE    StJi^BE. 

i       FifiST-OLASs  Hotel  in  a  ttoronghly  central  position  near  the 

New  Bonlevards. 

EXCELLENT  TABLE  D'HOTE.  CHOICE  WINES. 

VAN  OUTSBM,  Proprietor* 


dk 


BRUSSELS. 

H0TEL  DE  LA  FOSTE, 

RUE    F0S81&-AUX-L0UPS, 

I  NEAR    THE    PLACE   DE    LA    MONNAIE, 

I         This  Hotel,  specially  frequented  by  Eo^ish  and  Americans,  is  situated  in  centre  of 

the  Town,  and  near  the  principal  Theatres. 

BEST  TABLS  D'HOTK ;   MODERATE  CHARGES. 

'  ENQLISH    SPOKEN. 

BRUSSELS. 


HOTEL  DE  L'EUROFE, 

PLACE  KOTALE. 

iFlie  best  situation  in  Bnusels,  near  the  f^ark  ancl 

BonleTardt. 


ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 
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BRUSSELS. 

GRAND     HOTEL. 

GBRNAY,    PROPRIETOR. 

This  Hotel  is  close  to  the  Railway  Station  for  Ostend,  Germany,  Holland,  Antwerp, 
and  Spa,  forming  the  Corner  of  the  Boulevard  Botaniqae  et  da  Nord. 

SITUATION    EXCEPTIONAL. 


Elegance,  Comfort,  and  Cleanliness,  with  Moderate  Charges. 

CAEN. 
HOTEL      D'ESPAGhNE, 

-    •  '      71  &  73,  Rue  St.  Jean. 

A.     MARIE,     PROPRIETOR, 
First-class  Establishment.     Recommended  to  Families.     Moderate   Prices. 


GRAND  h6TEL  MONT  FLEURY. 

I^HIS  NEW  HOTEL  contains  130  Rooms  and  Salons,  Reading,  Billiaxxl  and  &aokiiis 
Booms,  is  delightfully  situated  to  the  east  of  Cannes,  on  an  elevated  and  sheltered  sptf 
at  a  good  distance  from  the  Sea,  and  near  the  beantifnl  Walks  of  California.  Modenii 
and  fixed  price.  L.  TAMUE,  Proprietor. 

CASAMICCIOLA. 

(Island  of  Isohia.) 

GRAND    HOTEL    DES    ETRANGERS, 

PICCOLA   8ENTINELLA. 

KEPT  BY  M.  DOMBRE.     The  Proprietress  being  English,  this  Hotel  ofiFcrs  to  ha 
Countrymen  all  the  comforts  they  enjoy  at  Home. 

CAeTELtAMARE   (GULF   OF   NAPLES). 


A.  EUGGIEEI,  Prop. 

THE  ONLY  First-class  Establishment  in  the  Town.    Cd)tral  «»d  Salubrious  position,  doac 
to  the  Railway  Station  and  the  Mineral  Springs.    Sea-Bathing  opposite  the  Hotel. 
English  Garden.    Separate  suites  of  Apartments  aud  Rooms.    Centre  of  Excursions. 

.     .    .        CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL  DP  MOWT  BLAHG. 

Enjoying  an  exceptional   View  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  VaUeg, 

.  GOOD  TABLE  AT  MODERATE  PBIOES. 

.   '       .  > ' 

Baths   and    Oarden   attached   to  the    Hotel. 

OACHAT,  Proprietor. 
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CHAMBERY. 

HOTEL  t)E  L'EUROPE. 

FIRST  CLASS  HOTEL,  entirely  re-furnished,  patronised 
by  Families  and  Tourists.  Travellers  going  to  Italy,  by  staying  the 
night  at  Chamb^,  have  the  advantage  of  passing  the  Mont  O^nis 
Tunnel  by  day.  20  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  English  spoken.  Moderate 
Qharges.  Aixangemeiite  made  with  j^amilieB.  Large  and  small  Apart- 
ments. .  Excellent  Cuisine.  Table  d'Hote  at  11  and  6.80.  .  Hotel  Porter 
meets  all  Trains. 

A.  DARDEL, 

Proprietor. 

\*  Plaoea  to  be  Visited  in  a  Day:— AIX  and  HATTTECOMBE, 
ANNEOY  and  OOKaES  BU  TIER,  ALLEVARD,  MONT- 
KIVOLET,  LA  aHAKDE  CHAHTBEUSE,  ETC. 


CARRIAGES  CAN  BE  PROVIDED  IN  THE  HOTEL. 
CHAMONIX. 

GRAND  HOTEL  IMPERIAL. 

FIB8T-BATE  HOUSE; 
Splendid  View  of  Mont- Blanc 


CHAMONIX. 

ROYAL   HOTEL, 

WITH  PABK  AND    OBSEBVATOBT. 

Stfst-GlaBi  Honae.     Old  reputation. 

Very  comfortable  Apartments.   Extensive  View  of  the  Chains  of 
Mont-Blano  and  the  Aignilles-Bonges. 


iO  ttDBIUrs  HAHDBOOK  APVBgriSBB. M«». 

CHAMONIX. 

GRANDS   HOTELS 

DE    LONDSES    ET    D'ANOLE.TEBBE. 


KURQPEAN    REPUTATION. 

FIBST-0LAS8  SOUSES. 
Are  recommended  to  Families  for  their  comfort  and  exoeUeni 
Cookery.    T^eae  Establishments  are  quite  newly   Fnnushed 
and  thoroughly  pat  in  Bepair. 


Near  the  English  Church,  the  Post  Office,  and  Tdegrapk 

■       ■      „.,  I.      -1.  _ m.  I       < -J '-'•- 

Baths  in  the  HoteL 

CR:^PAUX-TArREAZ, 

Proprietor* 

CHAMONIX. 

h6tel  des  alpes. 

Avery  comfoi'table  Hotels  with  splendid  VleVr  from  every  side  of  the  Home 
First-rate  Cuiside.     Hot  and  Cold  Baths  In  the  Honse.    English,  French  and  Gennaii 
NewsjlipetB.    Moderate  Obargea  and  Redaction  for  a  long  Realdenoei 

T.  T.  KLOT^,  PaopaiEfoli. 
CHAUMONT  (near  Neuchatel,  Switzerland). 

HOTEL  and  pension  DE  CHAUMONT. 

O.  BrrZMANN,  Pbofrxbtoe. 

THIS  Hotel,  exceedingly  well  situated  for  an  exteni^Ve  view 
•f  the  magoidoent  Panorama  of  the  Alps  and  the  sarrounding  Scenery, 
contains  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  Saloons,  Dinii^-rooms,  Billiard  and  Readings 
rooms,  private  Suites  of  Rooms  for  Families.  Bath*rooms.  New  milk  and  whey 
suppUed  on  the  premises.  Leading  Ooontry  and  Foreign  Newspspers.  Tdefr^ 
Station  and  Post-office  here.    Modeiate  Charges. 

Omnibus  joumcdier  d^art  de  Nettchatd  h  9h,  du  matin. 


*  I  »■ 


CHERBOURG. 

GRAND  HOTEL   BE   L'tTNI^EBS. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.      ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

OMNIBUS  AT  ALL  THE  TRAINS, 
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OHRISTIANIA  (NORWAY). 

HOTEL    SCANDINAVIE. 

q^HIS  beautiftdly-situated  HOTEL  is  well  known  by  the 
•*■  English  Nobility  for  its  Oleftnlinees,  Qoocl  Attendance, 
and  Moderate  Prices, 

CHR.  AUG.  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


II       il>     I  *    II    I  UIWILI    I         IIMi 


CLARENS. 

HOTEL      «,  O  Y. 

(Formerly  ViUa  Mircibaud.) 
Pirst-class  House.    Large  Garden,  well  shaded.    Baths, 
PenHm  witli,  Beduoed  Prioe9  in  Winter. 
if  :X.  ROY,  Propnetoy, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Thu  Pbopribtob  of  the 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE 

(MISSIRIB), 

In  view  of  the  great  number  of  Families  and  Gentlemen  travelU«g  in  this 
Capital,  has  thought  it  expedient  to  fit  up  a  Branch  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  same,  consisting  of  the 

HOTEL    ROYAL, 

For  some  time  the  residence  of  H.B.M.*s  Ambassador,  Sir  H.  Ellio^  His 
M^'osty  the  Emperor  of  the  Brazils,  and  lately,  for  two  months,  of  His 
Excellency  the  Marquis  of  SaUabury.  It  is  needless  to  say  anythiug  in 
praise  of  the  fine  position  and  splendid  view  on  the  Golden  Horn.  The 
Arrangements  are  thoroughly  comfortable,  and  the  Furniture  first-class. 
The  Hotel  is  within  two  minutes'  walk  of  the  British  Embassy ;  and  the 
Arrangements  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  above  high 
personages.  The  Proprietor  begs  to  Inform  Gentlemen  travcUingr  that 
both  Establishments  are  provided*  with  every  desirable  comfort,  Guides 
and  Attendants;  and  at  Prices  calculated  to  suit  passing  Travellers,  as 
well  as  those  making  a  prolouged  stay.  .  

Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  10«.  6d. 

BETWEEN   THE   DANUBE  AND  THE  BLACK  SEA; 
or,  Five  Tears  in  Bulgaria.    By  Henry  C.  Barklby,  Civil  Engineer^ 

JOHK  MUBRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET, 
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COLOGNE    ON    THE    RHINE. 

JOHAM  MARIA  FAEINA, 
GEGENtJBER  DEM  JULICffS  PLATZ 

(OppcMito  tbe  JtUiokVi  FlMe)» 

PUBVETOB    TO    H.    M.    QUEEN    VIGTOEIA ; 
TO  H.  B.  H.  THE  PBINGE  OF  WALES; 
TO  H.  M.  EMPEBOB  OF  GEBMANY;   THE  EMPEBOB  OF  RUSSIA; 

THE  EMPEBOB  OF  FBAKOE; 
THE  KING  OF  OENMABK,  STO.  BTG« 

or  TBS 

ONLY  GENUINE  EAU  DE  GOLOaME, 

WkithtibiaUud  the  only  FriH  Jfadol  awirded  to  JBau  d€  OdU>gn$  at  ikt  Pmria  XtMkiKm 


r£  frequency  of  mistakes,  which  are  Bometimee  accidental,  but  for  the  moit 
part  the  result  of  deoeptton  pnctiisd  bf  interested  individnaU,  Indooea  me  to  reiiacit 
the  attenti<m  of  English  travellers  to  tlw  followiiig  statement :— > 

The  fkvoarable  reputation  which  my  Eau  de  Cologne  has  acquired,  since  ita  inyentlan  If 
my  sncestor  tn  the  year  1709»  has  induced  many  people  to  imitate  it;  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  sell  4ieir  spurtans  artlela  mose  easily,  and  undo*  pretext  that  it  was  genuine,  th«y  pn* 
cured  thetDgelres  a  firm  of  FarittOt  by  entering  into  partnership  with  peisoQa  c^  mw  nsnr. 
which  Is  a  very  common  one  in  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  the  gemnine  and  origindl  Buu  de  Cfdogn*  oof^t  to  be  pacti- 
cular  to  see  that  the  labels  and  the  bottles  have  not  only  my  name,  Jchaim  Maria  Anas, 
bat  also  the  additional  words,  gegenilber  dem  jmOCt  Plait  (that  is,  oppodto  tbe  JnUchri 
Place),  without  addition  of  any  number 

Travellers  visiting  Cologne,  and  intending  to  buy  my  genuine  article,  are  oantloaed 
being  led  astray  by  cabmen,  guides,  oommlseioners,  and  other  parties,  who  offer  their 
to  them.  I  therefore  beg  to  state  that  nqr  manufwstore  aad  fhop  ara  in  the  eaaae  hooK, 
situated  cppotite  the  Juliob's  Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It  happens  tao,  frequently,  that  tbe 
said  persons  conduct  the  iminstructed  strangers  toyshops  of  one  of  the  fictittoua  fimia,  wbtst, 
notwithstanding  assertion  to  the  contrary,  they  are  remunerated  with  nearly  tlie  half  part  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser,  who,  of  course,  must  pay  indirectly  this  remnaeratien  by  a 
high  price  and  a  bad  article. 

Another  kind  of  Imposition  is  practised  in  almost  eveiy  hotel  in  Cologne^  where  wattv, 
commissioners,  &o.,  offer  to  strangers  Eau  de  ODlogne»  pretending  that  it  ia  the  piinlmi  eae. 
and  that  I  deUvered  it  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  seUii«  it  for  my  aecoont. 

Thib  (mly  certain  way  to  get  In  Cologne  my  genuine  article  is  to  boy  it  psBsonal^  atav 
house,  oppoeUe  the  JUlkh't  Place,  fbnning  the  comer  of  the  two  streets,  Unter  GoldtadoDidt 
and  Oben  Marspforten,  No.  2%  and  having  in  the  firunt  six  balconies,  of  whkh  tbs  tiaee  1 
bear  my  name  and  firm,  Johamn  Maria  Farina,  Gegenttber  don  Jdlich'a  Plata. 

The  excellence  of  my  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  CMt  that  tia 
Jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibitions* in  London,  1851  and  1862,  awarded  to  me  the  I^lae  Medal; 
that  I  obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris.  18S6;  and  reerived 
the  only  Prin  Medal  awarded  to  Eau  de  Cologne  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  18«T,  and  ii 
Oporto  1866. 

OoxMin.  ,ninmnf*  18W.  JOHANN  MABIA  FABINA, 

GEGENtfBEB  DEM  JULICH'S  PLATZ. 

%•  MB88B8.  J.  &  B.  M-Chackrh,  38,  Queen  Street,  Camum  Street^  E.(L 
are  my  Sole  Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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CORFU.    HOTEL  STrOEORGE. 

THIS  First-class  Hotel  is  very  well  situated,,  on  the  north 
corner  of  the  Eaplaaade,  aud  close  to  the  Bo^al  ^alaoe.  It' is 
fitted  up  after  the  English  slyle,  and  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
Hotels,  affording  first-rate  accommodation  for  Families  and  Single  Gentle- 
men. Splendid  furnished  Apartments,  with  Pianoforte.  Hot  Bath-room. 
Table  d'Hote ;  Private  Dinners.  English  afld  Foreign  Newspapers^ 
Beading-room,  Smoking-room,  and  Billiard-room.  Magnificent  Cajriages 
and  Horses.  Everything  neat,  elegant,  and  at  moderate  charges.  English, 
German,  and  French  spoken.  Under  the  patronage  of  Kitig  G^rge  the 
First,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh. 

A  StuxursaXe  en  Pension  for  Families. 
S.  P.  MAZZUOHY. 

DIEPPE. 

h6tel  royal, 

FACING  THE  BEACH, 

Close  to  the  Bathing  Establishment  and  the  Parade. 


LAFOSSB  AtiiTE.— LARSOKNEUX,  Succr.,  Proprietor. 


IT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS 
IN  DIEPPE,  commanding  a  beautifal  and  extensive  View  of  the 
Sea. 

Families  and  Gtotlemen  yisiting  Dieppe  will  find  at  this  Establish- 
ment elegant  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  and  the  best  of  accommo- 
dation, at  very  reasonable  prices.  Large  Reading-room,  with  French 
and  English  Newspapers. 

The  Hefreshments,  &c.,  are  of  the  best  quality. 

In  fact,  this  Hotel  fully  bests  out  and  deserves  the  £ftYourable  opinion 
expressed  of  it  in  Murray's  and  other  Guide  Books. 

Table  d^Eote  and  Private  Dinners^ 
%♦  THIS   HOTEL   IS   OPEN   ALL   THE   YEAR. 

DIJON. 

HOTEL    DU    JURA. 

MM.  DAVID  et  MERCIEB,  Proprietors. 

THIS  Hotel  is  the  nearest  to  the  Bailway  Station,  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  Public  Garden  Saloons.  Apartments  and  Booms  for  Families. 
Table  d'hdte.  Private  Carriages  for  hire  hy  the  hour.  English  Newspapers. 
Omnibus  to  carry  passengers  to  and  from  each  train.  English  spoken.  The 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  English  visitors.  Bureau  de  Change  in  the  Hotel. 
Considerably  enlarged  and  newly  furnished,  1875.  The  best  Burgundy  Wines 
shipped  at  wholesale  prices. 
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DIJON. 

HOTEL  DE  LA   CLOCHE. 

Mr.  GOISSET,  Propribtok. 
/^UITE  near  the  RaUway  Station,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
^^  Town.  First-Class  House  of  old  reputation.  Enlarged 
in  1870.  Apartments  for  Families.  Carriages  for  drives. 
Table  d'H6te  and  Service  in  private,  Seading  Boom.  Smoking 
Boom,    English  spoken. 

EDMOND  aOXBSET. 

Exportation  of  Burgundy  Wines. 


.u».~mpii^i— — w — ^^— — — f.  m   II 


DRESDEN. 


HOTEL   BELLE VUE. 


■%*'-v-.i^  y .  ^  _^    .'-V 


rIS  fine  large  EstaUiBhment^  gitnated  on  the  bonki  of  the  Elbe,  between  Um  I 
two  beautiful  bridges,  &dng  the  new  Theatre,  Museum,  and  Catholic  Cathcdnl, 
adjoining  the  Briihl's  Terrace,  and  opposite  the  Royal  Palace  and  Oreen  Yanhi,  I 
contains  One  Hundred  and  fifty  Front  Booms.  These  apartments  oombine  eLegaaoe 
and  comfort,  and  meet  of  them  fronting  eithisr  the  Theatre  S<piare,  or  puUic  walb 
and  gardens  of  the  Hotel,  and  command  fine  yiews  of  the  Biyer,  Bridges,  md 
distant  Mountains.  The  Gardens  of  the  Hotel  afford  its  guests  an  agreeable  sad 
priyate  Promenade.  Table  d'H6te  at  one  and  half-past  four  o'dodu  Invite 
Dinners  at  any  hour.  To  families  or  single  persons  desirous  of  taking  apartBMBis 
for  tlie  winter,  rery  adyantageous  arrangements  will  be  offered,  and  eyery  effort 
made  to  reader  their  residence  in  the  Hotel  pleasant  and  comfortable.  Cairiaga, 
Baths,  Reading,  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms.    Ladies'  Pailours, 

New  Edition.    With  Map  and  Plans.    Post  8vo.,  lOs. 

HANDBOOK.— NOETH  GEEMANY  AND  THE  EHINE, 
Thb  Black  Fokbst,  The  Habtz,  Tuubdiqebwald,  Saxom  Switzd- 
LAND,  Bi)GEN,  Thb  Qiant  Mountaiks,  Taukus,  Odenwald,  Elsass,  a>d  I 

LOTHBIKGEM. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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EPINBWRQH. 

109    and   110,  PRINCES    STREET. 

TH»  FIMT-CLASfir  rAMlLY  HOTBL  OCCaPIES  THE  BEST  POSITION 
IN  PRINCES  STREET,  immedtately  opposite  EDINBURGH  CASTLE  and  THE 
GARDENS,  lUMl  apmnudds  BflACtiFUL  YiEwa  over  the  Ga&dekI^  vlth  th»  <:altov  Hill 
and  Abtiiv&'s  Seat  in  tne  distance.  Extensive  Altebatioks  ba^e  Just  been  completed,  not 
only  adding  to  the  acceflniMdatk)n>,  bat  sttpplylng  increased  ItksiDSNTAL  Comforts,  and 
although  the  House  was  built  only  Qye  yean  ago,  the  Fdbnishikgs  and  Decobations  have 
been  entirely  overhauled  and  Largklt  Rekkwed. 

A  detailed  Tabiff  wUt  be  fdrward^d  on  applioation,  and  prompt  attention  given  to  all 
coromnnicatlons,  by J.  FERGUSON,  Manager, 

FLX>RENOE. 

CARLO    DUCCI, 

Crrea^t    Miusical    £2  stalxlisluxient^ 

(Successor  to  MICHELA^GIOLO  DUCCI,) 

Proprietor  of  ihb  l^airo  Nazionale,  Halls  for  Concerts.    Mu6io  Seller,  &c., 
to  H.M.  the  King  of  Italy,  H.I.M.  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  of  Bus^i^,  tt^ 
'  l^^yal  Musical  Institute  of  Flqr^cei^  &o.  kc. 

PIAZZA    S.    GAiElTANO,    No9l    1    4b    2. 

.     PIANOFORTES 

of  the  most  famous  Manufactures  in  Europe.     Harmoniums^  Harps,  and 
other  Inatnunents  always  on  hand,  for  Sale  or  Hire. 

MUSIC, 

Cheap  EditioAs,  and  also  the  more  expen^sive,  Italian,  and  foreign* 
Dep6t  of  the  Publications  of  F.  Lucca,  Milan. 

Musical  Bubscription  Library. 
Founded  in  1830,  and  honoured  vn'th  MedaUy  BecoraUons^  &e,  &o^ 

BRANCH  ES 

LEGHORN,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  22,  Ist  floor. 
LUCCA,  Vi«i  S.  €roQe,  lOOd. 
BAQNI  DI  LUCCA,  Pontc  a  Serraglio,  private  house. 

FLORENCE. 

Messrs.  Anthony  Sa&iso  &  Spii^Apr^lsfjtSi 

4,  via'  DI  BOEGb '  odu^I^^ANTl/ 

DlBtttigaiBhed  with  ifedals  at  the  Italian  Exhibitton  of  1861.  keep  the  most  beantiM  and 
rich  Private  Gallery  In  theCifey  of  Ancient  and  M6dem  Original  Pictures,  copies  of  the  most 
celebrated  pictures  in  the  Public  Galleries,  wAter-oolour  paintUw,  «nd  heaaUftU  ancient 
carved  wlbiiMlB,  Ac. .  -L-» '  ^^ 

ENGLISH    SPOKKN.  . 
J^miM  wnd  Ccrrupondentt  in  England  and  Amerieat^ 

MeflSTB.  J.  &  R.  M«CRACKEN.  88,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

V^^  ^ipsPASr*  f HpUfAtf  Sc  PPn  ci^  Utm9k  BALDViUX  BROS/*  ca.,'N^^itork. 
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FLORENCE. 
BBIZZI    AND    NICOOLAI^S 

PIANOFORTES,  OF  THE  BEST  MAKKBS, 

FOR  SALE  AKD  ON  HIRE* 
GENERAL   DEPOT  FOR  WIND-INSTRUMENTa 

Xtallaa  and  Tvreign  Miute« 

JNiieti  Ltndimg  LSbnar^. 

la      VIA    OERRETANI. 

FLORENCE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  ROYAL  DE  LA  PAIX 

THE  SMALL  FIFTH  AVENUE  OF  ITALY. 

npHE  only  First  Class  House  for  American,  Englifihy  and 
other  Trayellers.  Fixed  Prices  in  each  Boom,  inclndiog 
Gku9  and  Service.  No  other  Honse  in  the  Town  can  boast  of 
possessing  so  many  sunny  Booms,  or  finer  view  from  eacb 
Floor ;  and  the  only  House  that  has  a  covered  thorough&re  fw 
Carriages,  Omnibus,  etc.  A  Lift;  is  always  in  service,  oomfbii 
is  always  studied,  and  everybody  speaks  English. 

To  prevent  Bheumatism  a  real  Drying  Hachine  is  kept 

for  the  Linen* 

ANTHONY  DE  SALVI,  Proprietor. 


FLOBENOE. 


ELECTRO-METALLURGICAL  FOUNDRY, 

Rewarded   with   the   Medals  of   Progress  and  of  Merit  at    the  Interaatioaal 

Exhibitions  of  Vienna,  Philadelphia,  &c  &c. 

Representations  and  Casts  in  Bronze  of  Objects  of  Art 
StattieSf  JHonumentSj  Bat-Beliefs^  ChiselUnga,  &e.  Ac, 


10  YIA  JAOOPO  DA  DIAOOETO,  and  3  VIA  DE*  PANZANL 
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FLORCNCC. 

JftESjSRS,  COSTA  &-CONTI, 

.    ABTISTS, 
No.  ^  VIA  BOMANA, 

opposite  ih4  mueum  ^  •yoAcfti  fiiii»rir<iSjpicaIa^  «Mi  mar  the  Pim  GdOery,  ' 

Messrs.  Costa  and  Oonti  keep  the  largest  oolleotion  in  Florence  of  original 
Ancient  and  Modem  Pictnm^  as  well  as  Copies  of  all  the  most  cdehrated  Masters, 

N.B. — ^EngHsh  spoken. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'CRACEEN,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  £.C«,  London. 

FLORENCE. 

GRAND  h6tEL  DE  LAVILLE, 

LJTBV  ABNO  ITTTOyO  ABS  PIAZZA  HANDT. 

(Sotitherii  Aspect) 

Patronised  hy  their  Majesties  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmarh, 

120  lofty  and  airy  Bed-rooma ;  8ittlng*rooin8 ;  Beedang-room,  with  b  good 
choioe  of  European  Papera.  Splendid  Dining-room  and  Table  d'Hote. 
Billiard  and  Smoking  Saloon.  Baths  in  the  HoteL  Fixed  and  moderate 
prices.    Omnibus  at  every  train.    All  languages  spoken. 

C.  AUTENEIETH,  Proprietor. 
FRANKFORT  O,  M. 

MR.    C.    A.    LOHR, 

FBOPRXBTOB  OF  THE  BOMAIT  HMFEBOB  HOTEIi, 

Bep  to  reoammend  Us  House  to  EngUsh  TraTcUexB. 

THIS  large  and  well-situated  Establishment  is  oonducted  under  the  immediate 
supenntendenoe  of  the  Proprietor,  and  newly  fiunushed  with  eyery  comfort, 
and  a  new  splendid  Dining-room. 

The  **  Roman  Empebob"  is  often  honoured  by  Royal  Families  and  other  high 
personages.    The  following  have  lately  honoured  this  Hotel — 

HJC.  THE  KIKG  and  QUfiElT  of  WURTEHBERO,  H.M.  THE  QUEEN  of  HOLLAND 
BJJL  THE  ARCHDUKE  OF  AUBTRU,    fee*  fto.  te. 

Table  d'HOte  at  1,    111.  «Skr.  Breakfast  ftSkr. 

8,    an.  SOkr.  Tea,  ASkr. 

Bed  Booms,  ftom  111.  to  Sfl. 

C  2 
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FRAMKFORT. 


P.  A.  TAOCHrS  SUCCESSORS, 

Extensive  Asaortmexit  in  tlie  Newest  and  meet  Elegant  Designs  of 
ORNAMENTAL  0T7T,  BNaRAYXD,  GILT,  «  VAOfTSD  GLAfl 

BOTH  WHin  ASD  OOLOUSBDi 

Dessert  Services,  Chandeliers,  Oandelabras,  Articles  for  the  Tdbfe 
and  Toilet,  and  every  possible  variety  of  objects  in  thie  beantiM 
branch  of  manufacture. 


Correspondent  in  England^ 

Mr.  LOUIS  HENL^, 

8,  Badge  &0W|  Cannon  Street, 

London,  E.C« 

FREMDENPENSION  SGHLOSS  BREMGARTEN. 

FENSIOir  FOB  FOBEIOITEBS  AT  OASTLE    B&EHaABTEI. 

{Above  the  Manufactory  Fehenau,  half -an^hour  from  the  federal 

CapUdl  of  Berne,) 

rpHIS  Pension  for  Foreigners,  the  most  heautifui  part  of  the  environs  of  Bene, 
X  V)d  in  one  of  the  most  intereBting  Knight's  Castles  of  the  celebrated  Patskatad 
the  old  Berne,  hut  hnilt  and  fitted  up  in  modern  style,  at  a  place  famoiu  in  historj, 
with  the  sepulchre  of  R.  y.  Eblach,  and  of  some  English  and  other  oelebritki,  is 
very  romantlcallf  located  on  a  charming  peninsula  of  the  broad-flowing  Aar,  io  a 
large  park  and -garden  (three  acres — Jucharten),  bordered  by  beautiful  fields  and 
sh{dy  woods.  Water  and  atmosphere  are  healthy  and  mild,  and  pi^otected  against 
winds ;  Promenades,  Baths,  and  Magnificent  Views  into  the  Bernese  Oberland  (higii 
country)  ;  and  the  Low  Price  for  Board,  &g.  (from  Five  Francs  upwards),— all  this 
tends  to  recommend  the  place  for  bodily  and  mental  recreation,  as  none  other. 

The  Proprietors,  DORMANN—GASFARINI,Bretngarten,  Berne. 

GENEVA.  "^ 

GRAND   HOTEL   DE   LA   POSTS- 

C^  LOSE  to  the  General  Poet  Office  and  Telegraph.  First-rate  Second  Glass 
^    Hotels  with  very  Moderate  charges  and  GRreful  Attendance. 
^,Px)oms  from  2  francs.    Table  d'flOte,  with  Wine  twice  a  day,  3i  and  4  franca. 

Q-.  HXLLBR,  Prepriekxr. 
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GENEVA. 
VICTORIA  HOTEL  ASH  BOABOING  HOVSi:. 

^ear  tk€  SaiUoay  StaHmi  and  SUambcat  landingt*  Booms  from  2  Art. ;  Fttisloii  from  5  tn. 
T^AMILT  Hotel,  well  sitoated  and  highly  reoommended  for  its  comfort 
-*~  and  znoderate  charges.  Omnibus.  Saloons,  Smoking  and  Bathing 
Rooms.         MALSCH-BERTHOUD.  Proprietor. 

GENEVA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  BEAU  BIVAGE.-^FirBt.class  Hotel,  with 
a  new  AdditioD,  a  large  Oarden,  and  Terrace.  It  is  the  largest  EBtabUshmeDt  in  tbe 
town  ;  it  oontains  300  Bedrooms  and  Saloons.  Splendid  view  of  the  Lake  Leman  and  Mont 
Blanc    A  beautiAil  Lift. 

MATEB  and  gtTNZ,  ProprietOCT. 

.GENEVA. 

HOTEL     D^ANGLETERRE. 

"M^EW  Hotels  ne^r  the  Hotel  Beau  Bivage,  on  the  border  of  the  Lake 

i  1     and  oppoetie  Mont  Blana   ExoeUent  Eitcheii.   Modecate  Ghaiges.    Pension  from  6  fr. 
Rooms  from  2  fr.  a  day. 

CHJgTAVg  KUHZ,   PraprtctT. 

GENEVA. 

GBAND  HOTEL  BE  LA  PAIX.    J.  Ejohlbb  and  H.  Tbieschmann, 
Proprtetors.    Americia  BreiUcfastf .— Ba^wheat  Cakes.— Fteh  BaUs»  he  &c 

11B6T-CLA88  HOTEL.   FBOVIDZB  WITH  A  LIFT. 

From  the  Twenty  Balconies  adorning  this  Hotel,  the  most  Splendid  Panoramic  View  in 

the  whole  of  Switzerland  may  be  had. 

"^"-^ J  -^ 

GENEVA. 


/OPPOSITE  the  Steamboats  and  ibe  English  Qacden.  New 
^^  Hotel,  elegantly  furnished.  Very  leasonable  Prices.  Lilt 
conveying  to  every  floor  of  the  Hotel. 

Proprietor:    H.  SPAHLINGER. 


^■MbM^i^ 


GENEVA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE 

AND 

ANQLO-AMERICAN    HOTEL. 

A.  ADEION,  Proprietor. 

THid  splendid  Modem  Hotel  commands  the  finest  nninteimpted  view  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  whole  scenery  of  the  Alps.    First-rate  Establishment,  with  every 
modem  acoomitiodaaon.    Charga  very  moderaU. 
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GENEVA. 

h6tel  de  la  metbopole. 

THIS  splendid  Modem  Hotel  enjoys  an  extensive  celebrity  for  its  beautiful  and 
admirable  sltoatlon  on  the  Promenade  in  front  of  Lake  Leman,  opposite  the  Eu^iaii 
Garden,  the  Bridge  of  **  Mont  BLkdg,'*  and  the  landing-place  of  the  Steamers.  Under  the 
active  sup^ntendenoe  of  the  new  proprietor,  Mr.  Baur,  every  attention  is  given  to  oouiilbuie 
to  the  comfort  and  satisCaction  of  the  visitor. 

300  Booms  an<2  StdooMy  Private  8aloon$f  heaiUifiH  ChnnfertaUon  /Moim, 

Beading  Boom,  Smoking  Boom,  &a.   Batha< 

TaUe  d'Hdte  at  1,  5,  and  7  o*eUf6k.    FensUmfrom  5Jr,  per  day. 

Booms  from  2Jr» 

Q  ENEVAi 

HdxEL  DE  LA  OOUBONKE.  Proprietor,  Mr.  F.  RATHGRB.-This 
ESTABLISHMEETT,  of  the  first  Rank,  complete]/  newly  furnished  timn^o^ 
sitoated  in  front  of  the  Pont  dn  Mont  Blanc,  ei^oys  a  most  extended  view  of  Lac  Leoia 
and  Mont  IHanc.  Evny  attention  i<*  iMid  to  the  c(»nfott  and  wishes  of  EamUies  aid 
Gentlemen.    Good  Caisine  and  Gellai.    English  and  American  Newspapers. 

B.   BREnSffOND. 
GENEVA   MUSICAL   BOXES. 

By  Speoial  Appointment  to  H.B.H.  the  PBINCB  OF  WALE& 

PRIZE  MEDALS,  PARIS,  tSe?;  PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 

B.  A.  BBEMOKI),  Manufacturer,  Plaoe  des  Alpea^  Geneya. 

Spaoious  Show  Booms  on  the  Ground  Floor, 

GENEVA. 
No.  2,  PLACODES  BERGUSS. 

GEO.    BAKER, 

ENGLISH  CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST. 

PBUSGRIPTIONS  OABEFULLY  PBBPABED. 

ALL  KINDS   OF  PATENT  MEDICINES  <fe  PERFUMERY, 

HomoBopathio  Preparations.  Soda  and  Saratoga  Water. 

Medicines  and  Preparations  forwarded  .with  the  greatest  despatch  and 
safety  to  all  parts  of  Switzerland  by  Poat 

QEN  EVA. 
A.  OOLAT,  £ES£SCHE  ft  SOKS, 

81,  QUAI  DES  BEROUEa,  and   1,  PLAGE  DU  POMT, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY. 

Two  large  Establishments,  completely  fiimished  with  goods  of  the  newest  dee^jiK. 

Warranted  Watches  of  all  kinds,  especially  of  Chronometers,  and  with  complex 
movements.    Also  a  very  hu^  assortment  of  Jewelry. 

House  in  Fari8»  No.  2,  BUE  DB  IiA  FAIX. 
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GENEVA. 


HOTEL   BES    BERGUES. 

VvK  FRfiDEEtIC   WACHTEB,  Peopbietob. 


^ATBOKISED  by  the  B07AL  FAMILY  of  ENGLAND,  and  by  most  of 

the  SOVEBEIGKB  of  EUBOPE. 


^HE  reputation  of  the  H6tel  4^8  Bergues  for  comfort,  for  all 
the  advantages  a  really  First-class  Hotel  ought  to  aflford, 
and  for  moderate  charges,  is  too  well  known  to  require  notice 
in.  an  advertisement 

A  large  Oonservatory  and  a  Lift  to  all  the  floors  have  lately 
been  added  to  the  Hotel* 

GENEVA. 

HYDROPATHIC     ESTABLISHMENT, 


rIS  Estoblishmenti  founded  under  ti)6  patronfige  of  the  Geneta  Hedical  Faculty,  is  placed 
uudet  the  direction  of  Dr.  Olatz.  The  variety  and  p6rfeetioo  of  its  machinery,  as  wfeU  ad 
the  immense  Medical  yalne  of  the  Arve  Waters,  render  It  especially  adapted  to  Inyalids  whd 
wish  to  put  themselves  under  a  regular  course  of  ^dropatbic  'rreatinent.  The  illiiesses 
which  are  essential)  j  cured  by  tibese  waten,  are  :-^Decllne»  (^otiofeis.  Nervousness,  Hysterics, 
Hypochondria;  Uterine  Complaints,  j^enmatism*  Neuralgy>  Sciatica,  &c.,  &c. 

Contiguous  to  the  Hydropathic  Establishment,  and  in  the  same  grounds,  is  the 

GRAND  HOTEL  PENSION   BEAU-SEJOUR, 

Remarkable  for  its  most  healthy  situation,  on  a  grassy  eminence.  Its  splendid  panoramic 
view,  its  extensile  walkd  sliaded  by  magnificent  trees,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Town 
(ten  minutes^,  make  it  a  most  delightful  summer  residence.  Excellent  Kitchen.  Prices 
moderate,    fjiglish  comfort. 

Proprietors:  NIESS  and  FASS. 
GENEVA. 

L>KAUTIFUL  Situation  on  the  Lake.  Excellent  Kitchen  and  Gellax. 
-^    Pulsion  from  6  francs.    Booms  from  2  francs. 

HAASE  BBOS.f  ProprietorflL 
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QEI40A. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D'lTALIE  ET 
CRQIX  DE  MALTE. 


Deservedly  Beeommended  hy  all  who  have  Patronised  U. 

FEUX  BOTTACCm,  ProprietM. 

QOTHA. 
HOTEL     DEUTSCHER     HOF. 

Proprietor!  J.  Xi«  STABIilBB. 

THIS  ^rst-tute  Hbtise,  situated  close  to  the  Promenades    and   ncir 
tb«  Bf^Iwalr  Stotidn,  coii4>ine0  comfort  with  etegance.   Baths  iu  the  Hpose.    Ourrfi^ 
atUcb^  tolhe  Hotel. 

'  HAVRE. 

GBAND  HOTEL  DE  NOBMANBIE. 

FIR8T-CLA88    HOTEL. 
IHC.    I>ESOLOS^    I>i*oprietof. 

RUE  DE  PARIS,.  106  &  108;  RUE  DE  L'HOPITAL,  71. 

THI8  well-known  Pirst-fclass  Hotel  has  90  Chambers,  and  has 
just  been  enlarged  and  newlj  decpr^ited.  Situated  in  the 
most  central  points  of  the  Town,  near  the  Exchange,  Theatre, 
Telegraph-office,  Post,  and  Town-hall;  in  proximity  with  the 
Steamboats  for  Caen,  Tronrille,  Honflem*,  Southampton,  and 
the  Dock  of  the  General  Transatlantic  Company,  this  Hotel 
offers  every  advantage  and  comfort  to  Travellers  and  TouristB. 

FIRST- CLASS    RBSTAUBAl^T    AND    TABLE    S'HdTE 


Ajjaiiments  for  Families,    Music  and  Conversation  Saloon. 

Private  Booms  for  Dinners. 


^••"^.i^^      v^v^ 


ENGIiISH,   GERMAN,   AND  FRENCH  SPOKEN. 

H  £1  DELBEftQ. 


YipllE  finest  and  befit  filtu&ted  Hotel  in  Heidelberg ;  kept  in  very  superior  and  elefint  stjii 
X  of  a  FLr8t-cla«B  Family  Hotri.  The  beantiM  extenstve  Gardens  are  for  the  exclnsTe  «> 
of  tlie  Visitors.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths  fitted  up  in  a  superior  manner  in  the  HoteL  OmnllNf) 
at  «ife  Station.   Tcnns  stricUy  moderate.  HAJEFELI-OTT JEB,  Propxittor. 


I 
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HEALTH  EESOBT,  OLENOABfilFF. 


Is  Btrougly  recomukended  by  EmineDt  FhjrBiciiina  for  ita  equHhle,  mild,  liut 
not  relaiing  climate.  The  eicucaions  bj  land  and  watet  are  umueroaa,— 
atuonKBt  othen^  the  celebrated  drive  to  the  LAKES  OF  EILLABNSY, 
thtiB  described  hj  Lobd  Jobh  MAXirBRa  :— 

"  The  twenty  miles  fiiim  Kenmare  to  GleQgarriff  form  the  grandt»t 
road,  barring  the  Mpirte  paiiei,  that  I  £nau." 

The  oelebrated  Tbaokebat  writes: — "  What  etnda  piefuTKiqnt  lovritle 
to  the  Bkine  aitd  Saxon  Swilzerland^  Wiibinfive  mike  of  the yretty  Jim  of 
Glmgarrif,  thtre  U  a  nountry  of  the  magrUJicenca  of  wbiWt  no  pen  can  give 
an  idea.  The  joume;  liom  Gfcnt^iuTiff  to  Kanmare  is  one  of  BstoDiaUing 
beaut;  ;  and  I  have  seen  Killainev  since,  and  am  sure  that  Glengarriff 
loses  nothing  by  comparison  with  this  most  fomovs  of  lakes. 

Prom  Happy  Thocohtb  Notes,— Puflcft.  ••  Qlengarriff. — Eocles  Hotel. 
Charmingly  situated.  Facing  tlie  bay,  and  on  the  road.  Old-fashioned, 
covered  with  creepers  and  roses,  and  bed  looma  ooumaniUDg  the  bay. 
Ecclea  Hotel,  Olenf^rriS^  is  worth  far  mote  than  a  passing  visit.  I  am 
delighted  with  it.  It  is,  as  far  as  attendance  and  coisme  and  general  com- 
fort, the  lest  Hotel  I've  been  in.  The  ooflee  room  seems  to  have  been  fitted 
up  to  tlie  very  latest  fsehion  of  taete;  the  climate  is  so  mild,  that  oven  at 
nme  o'clock  on  an  early  iqiring  evonvng  you  can  sit  out  in  front,  of  the 
Hotel,  and  enjoy  your  coETee  and  cigar.  Onij/  hire  your  car  from  KiUamvy 
to  Qlengarriff.  Yoa  can  gti  another  at  j/our  own  eonveaience,  and  juet  at 
good  at  Qlengarryff,  to  tahe  yoa  on, 

UDiBAca Haisbook  roR  Iiilavd dMMIwg (hli  Hostetir u ona ot  Uw Mst  at  Uw Soutb 
of  IrdiDil  Hotels.    Ovir  Tin  Thouuid  PoonaB  bm  fecsDUr  txen  eiptodHl  on 

THE     ECCLES     HOTEL 

m)  JM  tileailVB  ple*>ure  RrDimdi,  Ihiough  vhlcfa  in  Eve  mllea  of  vilka. 

Tbe  Haul  it  npteis  nlUi  indowoimfana,  Llbni;,  H^toroGillerT,  In.  Tba Telunph 
Oena  BDd  Pier  Mljnln  tbe  Ho>e1.  Sat  BhUiIde.  BontlDg.  FUhine.  ShoaUng,  Jw.  Reduced 
Tariff  doHoR  ttie  Winter  UccUa.   Tetnu,  ud  TtaUmonlsIa  ttwi  Eminent  Fbyeteluia,  on 
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HEIDELBERG. 

BACK'S    GRAND    HOTEL, 

OPENED   IN  MAY,    1877. 

This  magntflooit  New  Hotel  with  every  Modern  Comfort,  12  Salons,  80  Bedrooms,  and 
42  Balconies  (standing  In  its  own  Garden),  is  situated  on  the  Promenades,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Gelsberges,  commanding  a  most  beaatifal  View  of  the  Old  Schloas  and  the  sor- 
ronnding  country. 

Wcorm  and  Cold  Baths,  Beading  and  Smoking  Booms,  Ladies*  Drawing-room. 

Moderate  Charges, 
SPSOIAL  ABBANQEaiBNT  MADE  BY  THS  WEEK. 

G.  NIOOLAUS,  Manager,* 

_  Formerly  at  the  Motel  Monnet,    Vetey* 

HOMBOURG. 

BOYAL  VIOTORlA  HOTEL.  —  First-rate  for  Families  and  singfe 
a«iiUemeti|  clow  to  the  Spcin^a  aad  the  Enrflaal ;  one  of  the  finest  and  best  sitaated  Hoteb  in  te 
town.  Newly  enlarged  (ll6  Rooma,  14  Balconies,  some  ovarlooking  the  fine  launo*  IfotmtalnB).  It  faa 
been  patronind  by  Hia  Boyal  Highnetts  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  several  otber  Boyal  psnoiiagea-  TV 
Proprtetor,  who  has  been  for  ysars  In  flrA-oIaas  hotels  in  London,  oflbrs  Visitors  tlw  advaatsges  of  ^ood  aa^ 
comfortable  aooommodation.  Airy  and  qtdet  Apartments.  SplandU  covered  Yerta^fiah,  and  floe  Ganlan.  At 
the  early  and  late  part  of  thti  SeAaon  arrangements  are  madaon  very  reasonable  terms.  All  the  Ataandaiit^ 
Speak  English.  Best  Frsnch  and  English  oocridog.  Bscellent  Wines.  Good  Fishingi  Hare  and  Fartridee 
BhooUngiree.-  ModerataOhajTgefc.  OUSTAVB  WBIQ^STP.  Ftoprieftor. 

INTERLAKEN. 

JUNGFEAU. 

T^HIS  Establishment,  with  two  Bratkch  Houfles,  is  situated  in 
-*■  the  centre  of  the  Hoheweg,  and  enjoys  a  splendid  view  rf  the 
Jung&an  and  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps.  It  recommends  itself  for  its 
delightful  position  as  well  as  for  its  comfortable  accommodation. 

TABLE- FH5tE   at  2  &  6  OTLOCK. 

DINNERS   A    LA    CARTE. 

Carriages,  guides   &  horses   for  mountain 

excursions. 

omnibus  waiting  at  the  landing-places. 

ILFRACOMBE. 

THE   ILFBAGOMBE    HOTEL  stands  in  its  own  Grounds  of  Five 

-L     Acres,  extending  to  the  Beach,  and  the  Private  Terraces  afford  the  finest  Marine  Promenadas  a 
to  any  Hotial  In  the  Kingdom.    200  Rooms.    Appointments  \»rieicX.   Cnisine  excellent.    Wines  choioe. 
d'HOte  daily.    Chat«es^Moderate.    TkrUf  on  application  to  Manager,  Ilfraoombe,  N<Hth  Dev<on. 
bom  all  parts  by  Steam  and  Bail.    (See  T^iim  ToUo.) 

BOTAI*    BBITAmriA    HOTBXif   UiFBAOOMBB. 

Be^eootated  and  B^foniialied.   Good  Public  Booms.    Moderate  Terms.    Addnsafha 
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ILFRACOM  BE. 


FAMILY  &  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL. 

Complete  with  every  Home  Comfort. 
Iiadies'  Coffee  !Boom.  Moderate  Charges. 

R.  LAKE,  Proprietor. 


Livery  Stables.       Post  Horses.    Omnibus  meets  every  Train.      General  Coach 
Office  and  Delivery  Agent.     Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant. 

INTERLACKEN. 

J.    GROSSMANN, 

SCULPTOR  IN  WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAMENTS, 

Carved  and  Inlaid  Furniture  fnawafactwred  to  any  Design^ 

AT    nrXBK&AC] 


TTIS  WAREHOUSE  is  situated  between  the  Belyedere  Hotel  and  Schweizerhof, 
"^  where  he  keeps  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  the  above  objects  to  be 
foand  in  Switzerland.    He  nndertakes  to  forward  Goods  to  England  and  elsewhere. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M^Cbaceen,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London.^ 

INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  ALPES. 


Pension  Prices  throughout  the  whole  Season. 
Eeduced  Prices  in  the  early  and  later  part  of  it. 


BATHING    ROOMS    ON    EACH    FLOOR. 


J.  MAUBER-KNEOHTENHOFEBi 

Proprietor. 
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INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  ViGTORIi 

Mr.  E:  EUCHTI,  Peopribtor. 

THE  ONLY  BOUSE  AT  WTERLAKEN  WITH  A  LIFT. 


THIS  new  and  beautiful  Honse  is  elegantly  situated  in  its 
own  grounds,  with  fine  views  of  Uountain  Sceneiyon 
all  aides,  containing  240  Booms,  together  with  Beoeptdon, 
Be&disg,  and  Billiard  Bdoma,  iMusio  Baloons,  6bo. 
AMB/uc-iir  AsD  xxoLiSB  jouasAia. 
OMNIBUS    AT    ALL    TRAINS. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  Hotels  in  Europe,  fitted  witli 
all  modem  improvements  and  comForts. 

HOTEL  OBEBLAND. 

Best  Second-class  Hotel.    Opposite  the  Post  and  Telegmph 

OfBoes. 

OMNIBUS  TO   ALL    TRAINS. 

E.  BUCHTI,  PROPmEWE. 
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LAKES   OF    KILLARNEY. 


By  Her  Most  Qrcbcious  Mo^etty'i  SpecUU  Permission, 

THE  BOTAL  VIGTOEIA  HOTEL, 

PatroDized  by  H.R.H.  THE  PBINC£  OF  WALES;  by  H.E.H.  PBINGE  ARTHUR,  on 
bis  Visit  to  Ireland ;  and  by  the  Royal  Families  of  France  and  ficlgiam,  &c. 

THIS  HOTEL  is  situated  on  the  Lower  Lake,  dose  to  the  water's  edge,  within 
ten  minntes'  drive  of  the  Rdlway  Station,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  fat-fiamed  Gap  of 
Punloe.  It  is  lighted  Iwith  gas  made  on  the  pr^nises;  and  is  the  LarKest  Hotel  in  the 
district  A  magniiioent  Oofifee-room,  a  pnbUo  Drawing-room  for  Ladies  and  Families, 
Billiard  and  Sinoking-rooms,  and  several  snites  of  Private  Apartments  facing  the  Lake, 
have  been  recently  added. 

TABLE   D'HOTE   DURING    THE    SEASON. 

CarSj  Carriagee,  Boats,  Ponies,  and  Guides  at  fixed  moderate  charges. 

Drivers,  Boatmen,  and  Gnldes  are  paid  by  the  Proprietor,  and  are  not  allowed  to  solicit 
gratuities.    The  Hotel  Ohkibus  and  Porters  attend  the  Trains. 

THERE   IS  A   POSTAL  TELEGRAPH   OFFICE  IN   THE   HOUSE. 

Hotel  open  throughout  the  Tear.  Boarding  Terms  from  let  Hov.  to  let  Maj* 

It  is  nece{ipary  to  inform  Tourists  that  the  Railway  Company,  Proprietors  of  the  Railway 
Hotel  in  the  Town,  send  upon  the  platform,  <m  Toutei'sfor  their  Hotd^  the  Porters,  Oabrdrivers, 
BoAtmen,  and  Guides  In  their  employment,  and  exclude  the  servants  of  the  Hotels  on  the 
Lake,  who  will,  however,  be  found  in  waitiiog  at  the  Station-door. 

JOHN  O'LBABY,  Proprietor. 

— ■ '- — ■ ■ 

LAUSANNE. 


HOTEL      €HBJBOIV- 

Mr.  RITTEE-TBABAUD,  Proprietor. 
"PIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  in  the  finest  port  of  the 

'  -*•      Town,  te  in  every  respect  very  highly  recommended.    Splendid  View  over 
the  Lake  in  all  its  extent. 

Large  Terrace  and  Garden  attached  to  the  Hotel 

PENSION  DURING  THE  WINTER. 

LAUSANNE. 

TJOTEL   EICHE-MONT.— Kept  by  Fritz  Eitmb.— -This 

^'^  Hotel  is  of  the  first  order,  worthy  of  the  highest  recoounendations,  and  in  a  Situation 
of  surpassing  beauty.  It  is  surrounded  by  Gardehs  and  Promenades,  and  Offers  to  Travellers 
a  higbiy  desirable  place  of  Residence,  or  of  Temporary  Sojourn. 

LAUSANNE. 

HOTEL  ET  PENSION  DU  FAUOON. 

FIRST-CLASS  LARGE  HOUSE.      Fine   View   on    the   Lake.      Prieds   Moderate. 

Every  Comfoit, 

A.  BAACEi  Proprietor. 
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THE  LIZARD. 

THE  LIZABD  HOTEL, 

(Laite  SKSWEffS) 

JAMES  A.  filLL^  Proprietor. 

Tourislifl  and  Yisitoir^  will  find  every  accominodatlon  at  this  Hotel 
Posting  of  all  hinds  ;  Charges  moderate, 
WINES  AND  SPIRITS  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY. 
BASS'S  AND  ALLSOPt»'S  ALBS  IN  DRAUGHT  OR  BOTTLE. 

LONDON. 

MAP   OF   EUROPE, 

FEOM  the  "LONDON  ATLAS,*'  originaUy  Drawn  by  and 
Engraved  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  late  Jobs 
Abbowsmith. 

New  Editions  of  the  following,  corrected  to  date,  are  ready.  Sizecf 
each  Map,  26  inches  by  22.  Price,  Coloured  Sheet,  3«. ;  Mounted,  in 
Case,  5«. : — 


EUROPE. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

AUSTRIAN  JEMPIRE. 

DENMARK. 

PRANCE. 

GERMANY  (East). 

GERMANY  (West). 

GREECE* 


ITALY  (North). 
ITALY  (South). 
NETHERLANDS  and 

BELGIUM. 
RUSSIA  and  POLAND. 
RUSSIA,  Acquisitions  of. 
SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 
SWEDEN  and  NORWAY. 
SWITZERLAND. 
TURKEY  IN  EUBOPE. 


'  \^  \y^  'y^'^t'^j^ 


Gratis  on  application,  or  free  per  post  for  One' Stamp, 

STANFORD'S  TOURIST'S  CATALOaUE, 

Containing  Title,  Price,  Ac.,  of  the  Best  Qttidb  Books,  Maps,  OoimnsAXiov  BooxSk  OicnoB- 
ABQSs.  Ac.,  pnbllBlked  Id  Um  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  and  Ain«rica»  and  kefft  di- 
stantly in  stock  by  Edwabd  Stahfobd. 

London:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55,  CHABiNa  Cboss,  S.W., 
Agent  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  Maps,  Geological  Survey  Maps,  and  Admiralty  Cbaita 

Thre8her*8  India  Tweed  Shirts.  \    l^esher's  Kashmir  Seeks. 

Thresher's  Kashmir  Shirts.  Thresher's  Coloured 

Thmsher'i  Kashmir  Sleeping  Stdts.      I    Thresher's  TraveUins  Basi. 

Sold  only  bt 

VHBCSIXX^R    Ana   GJUENJS^ 

(^Neaet  Door  to  Somenet  Hcute). 
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LONDON. 

By4ppoiatment  to  H.R.H.  ^S^    The  Prince  of  Wales. 


ALIENS  PORTMANTEAUS 


37,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Allen's  Barrack  Famitnre  Catalogue,  for 
Oflacers   joining,    Post    Free. 

(FBIZB  KSDAL  ATABOXB) 

FOR    GENERAL    EXCELLENCE- 
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Important  to  the  Travelling  Public. 
PARCELS   TO    AND    FROM    THE    CONTINENT. 

THE    CONTINEKTAL 

DAILY  PARCELS  EXPRESS, 

Known  on  the  Continent  as  '^L'Agence  Gontihentale,*' 

iEstablished  1849), 

IS  by  Special  Convention  in  DIEECT  CORRESPONDENCE 
with  THE  BELGIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY,  THE  IMPERIAL 
GERMAN  POST,  THE  SWISS  FEDERAL  POST,  and  THE  NORTHERN  OF 
FRANCE  RAILWAY,  for  the  Conveyance  by  Mail  Steam  Packets,  Twice  Daily 
(Sunday  excepted),  vi4  Dover-Ostend,  and  Dover>Caiais,  and  rapidly  by  Rail  svl 
Post  to  destination,  of  Sample  Parcels,  Packages,  and  Luggage  of  all  kinds,  abo 
Bullion,  Gold  and  Silver  Coin,  and  Value  Papers  generally,  between  England  aod 
every  part  of  the  Continent.  The  Through  Rates  for  Carriage  and  Insoranoe, 
which  ai-e  very  moderate,  and  include  all  Charges,  »cept  Daties  and  Eniries,  axe 
to  b«  had  gratis  on  application. 

Parcels  should  he  booked  ds  fdUows  ;— 

HOMEWARD -From  the  Continent. 
Germany.    At  any  Post-office  of  the  Imperial  German  Post,  or  of  the  Conntiies 

in  connection  therewith,  viz.,  Austria,  Switzeiland,  Russia,  Domiaii, 

Sweden,  Norway,  &c. 
Belginm.    At  the  State  Railway  Stations,  and  any  of  Van  Gend  and  Co/s  Officer. 

At  Brussels,  90  A,  Montague  de  la  Cour,  A.  CBOOr,  Agent ;  or  tiMf 

can  be  sent  direct  to  Mr.  Db  Riddeb,  23,  Rue  Louise,  Ostend. 
Holland.      In  the  principal  towns.  Van  Gekd  and  Loos. 
Important.  The  Address  of  every  Parcel,  and  especially  the  Waybill  '<  Borderoo 

d'Ezp^ition,  Frachtbrief,  or  Lettre  de  Voiture,"  as  the  docament  is 

variously  termed,  should  bear  the  words  **  Service  de  PAgeooe  Coe* 

tinentale  vi&  Ostende." 
Fraaee*       Paris,  R.  J.  Dtkb,  4^*  Roe  Rossini.    To  whose  care  also  Paroekiv 

conveyance  to  England  can  be  consigned  from  towns  beyond  Jurist 

with  advice  by  Post.     Also  to  P.  Bigeault,  at  23  Rue  Diinkerqne, 

opposite  the  Gare  du  Nord. 
Note.— No  Parcels  or  Luggage  sent  from  the  Continent  to  England  should  be  ■«n  liiiiJ 
PotU  Eutantet  or  to  be  left  at  any  ff(^l  or  Bailuny  Station,  aa  they  are  never  takai  ia. 
They  can  be  addressed  Bureau  Bestant,  Fbiknd  &  Co.,  Continental  EzpresSk  Oorers  ar  to 
the  Chief  Office,  63,  Gracecburcb  Street,  London. 

OUTWARD —To  the  Continent. 
In  London.  At  Chief  Office,  53,  Graoechurch  Street,  City  (D.  N.  Bbid6C> 
Manager,  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed),  or  at  the 
Universal  Office,  34,  Regent  Circus. 
In  Country  Towns.  At  the  Agency  of  the  Express  in  Liverpool,  MandMsttf, 
Sheffield,  Hull,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Bradford,  Nottingfaam, 
Derby,  Huddei*sfield,  Southampton,  Dover^  and  Folkestcme. 

From  other  Towns  in  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  no  Agent  of  the 
Express,  Parcels  should  be  sept  undercover  to  D.  N.  Bridge^  at  abore 
■  address,  with  advice  of  exact  contents  and  value  by  Post. 
N.B.— Persona  wishing  to  send  or  to  obtain  Goods  of  any  kind  from  Belgium  am  ^  « 
through  this  Express.  "  Oontre  Rembonrsement,"  t.e.  Payment  of  the  Amoimt  of  Inwloe  oa 
delivery  of  tbe  ParceL    Insurance  Rates  moderate. 
LoNDoiT :  Chief  Officb,  53,  GajiCiBCBUBCH  StaSst.    Jfay,  1877. 
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BOOKS   OF   MAEK 


FOB  THE  UBBABY. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'  TOUR  IN  INDIA. 

BY  DR.  W.  H.  RUSSELL. 
Illustrated  by  Sydney  P.  Hall,  M.A.    Imperial  8vo.,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges, 

**  The  book  of  tbe  season."— iTomtngr  Poit. 

••This  is,  par  tacdltnce,  Hkt  account  of  the  Prince's  Tour."— Cour*  C^wtTdr. 


A  FOURTH  EDITION  OF 

The     CRUISE,     of     H.M.S. 

"CHALLENGER,"  by  MT.  J.  J.  Spkt, 
is  in  preparation.  1  vol.  demy  8vo , 
cloth  extra,  with  Route  Map  and  many 
Illustrations.    18<. 

**  There  is  no  fear  that  when,once  opened 
It  will  be  laid  aside  until  the  cruise  Is  over 
-and  ended,  and  the  anchor  dropped  off  Spit- 
bead.*— JTAe  Timet. 

"  Will  be  welcomed  and  read  with  great 
Interest  ....  Gives  a  capital  idea  of  the 
cruise  .  .  .  Capitally  written."— .Academy. 

"  We  must  give  UDquallfled  thanks  to  the 
writer  for  a  charming  book."— Jo?in  BvU. 

A  SECOND  EDITION  OP 

The    TWO   AMERICAS,    by 

sir  JtoSG  PaiCE,  Bart.,  is  now  ready. 
1  vflil.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with 
Illustrations.     18s. 

*'  One  of  the  racie&t  books  of  travel  of  the 
season  ."—SwUnan. 

••  The  whole  book  is  exceedingly  pleasant 
reading."— ^'tondard. 

EUOEHB   SCHUYLER'S 

TUHKISTAN.  %  vols.,  with  3  Maps 
End  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo., 
cloth  extra.    2l.2i.        [Piflh  Edition, 

TICKNOR'S   MEMOIRS.     2 

vols.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra.    24«. 

iSeewd  Edition, 

B.  D.  BLACKMORE'S  LORNA 

DOONE:  aBomaooeof^xmoor.  Svo., 
cloth.    69. 

B.  D.  BLACEMORE'S  ALICE 

LORKAINE:  a  Tale  of  the  South 
Downs.    8vo.,  cloth.    6«. 

R.  D.  BLA<5KM0RE'8  CRA- 

DOCfC  NOWELL :  a  Tale  of  tbe  New 
Forest    8vo.,  cloth.    6f. 


R.  D.  EiLACKMORE'S  CLARA 

VAUCJHAN:  a  Novel,  8vo.,  cloth.  6«. 

R.  D.BLACEMORE'&CRIPPS 

tbe  CARRIER:  a  Novel.  8vo.,  cloth.  6« 

WILLIAM      BLACK'S       A 

DAUGHTER  of  HETS:  ft  Novel.  8vo., 
cloth.    6«. 

WILLUM  BLACE?S  THREE 

FEATHERS:  aNoveL  8vo.,  cloth.  6«. 

WILLIAM    BLACE?S    KIL- 

MENY :  a  Novel.    8vo.,  cloth.    6^. 

WILLIAM      BLACK'S      IN 

SILK  ATTIRE :  a  Novel.  8vo«  cloth.  6«  . 

WILLIAM  BLACK'S  LADY 

SILVERDALS'S  S  WEE  THBABT,  and 
other  Stories.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth. 
10«.  6d. 

Major    W.    P.     BUTLER'S 

GREAT  LONE  LAND.  Travels  and 
Adventures.  Crown  8yo.,  cloth,  Illus- 
trated.   7«.ltf.        -      > 

Major    W.    F.     BUTTER'S 

WILD-  NORTH  LANDi  A  Winter's 
Journey  across*  Northern  North  Ame- 
rica.    Illustrated,  crown  8vo.,  cloth. 

i8.  ed. 
Major    W.    F.     BUTLEB'fi 

AKIM-FOO :  the  History  of  a  Failure. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth.    Is.  9d. 
"  A  great  success."— fakimtner. 

H.  M.  STANLEY'S  HOW  I 

FOUND  LIVINGSTONE.  Crown  8vok, 
Mkps  and  IllustratioBS."  Cloth.    U.  6(i. 

J.  A.  MAC  GAHAN'S  RIDE 

to  KHIVA,  and  CAMPAIGNING  on 
theOKUS.  With  Map  and  Iliustrations. 
Cloth,  crown  8vo.    Is.  6d, 


PUBLISHED  BT 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE  AND  RIVINGTON, 
■  .    CROWN  buildings;  188,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON, 
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JOSEPH     GILLOTTS 

CELEBRATED 

STEEL    PENS. 


i^-tt^M*     ■ 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROiTGUOUT  THE   WORLD. 

Every  Packed  boars  the  /ac-fimiU 
Signature, 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL  PRIZE  MEDAL 


(Tenth  international  medal  awarded.) 

ry's  Cocoa. 

in  l-lb.  and  i-Ib.  packets,  Is.  dd.  per  lb. 

THE  CARACAS  COCOA  specially  recommended  by  ^ 
manufacturers  owes  its  delicious  flarour  to  the  celebrated  Coco* 
of  Caracas,  combined  with  otber  choice  descriptions.  Pur- 
chasers should  ask  specially  for  "  Fbt's  Cabaoas  Coooa,"  to 

diBtinguish  it  irom  other  varieties. 

*'  Caracas  Cocoa  has  erer  been  considered  the  best  of  all  that  is  prodaoed 
upon  the  American  soil.  B.  C.  T.  Middleton,  Consul-General,  Cancas.'*— 
Journal  of  Applied  Scienoe. 

*^A  packet  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  its  delicate  flayoar  and  fine  aroma 
eosore  its  adoption  as  a  bevei-age  for  breakftut  or  sapper." — Standard. 


J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS,  BRISTOL  A  LONDON. 
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LON  DON.  ,       . 


HEAL  AND   SON'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE.' 


WITH  PRIOES   OP 


BEDSTEADS 


BEDDIHG, 


AND 


BEDROOM  mRNITUBE 


•  ^  ^w--»'-*  ..*      -•-      j'^d'^^y^  ^.,'.>-^^.'^.    ■-     -" 


SENT  FREE  BY  POST  TO  ALL  PARTS  OP  THE  WORLD 

ON  APPLICATION  TO 

195, 196, 197,  &  198,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

L  O  N  D  O  N,     W. 


N.B. — The  largest  House  in  London  for  BedsteadS| 
Bedding;  and  Bedroom  Furniture. 


aire&At^  UAN&BOOK  ADVfeRtlSKfe. 


i-ONDON. 

CHUBB'S   LOCKS  &  SAFES. 


CHtJBB'8  PATPNT  DETECTOR  LOOKS,  tha  mort  aecore  fiwn 
dttfloO*  ud  lUw  km,  an  muE,  itanplB.  luil  diinbl«  ud  DudB  rf  aU  rins  ud  to 
■nrTDnnne  ki  which  *  Lock  caii  M Ui|>l]u. 
tSSS?IwJ™iH«o*  TimwilIlM  B^STBrwrtng  0««,  Wrlttog  DMk>,  *e,  Bttod  wW 

only  ihs  ««ml  couroon  ind  WtMlj  iniomre  Locta,  tm  hii«  Ow  plMB  of  lh«e  BipiilM  l» 
CHDBrt  Pmdt  wIUmoi  idlmUon  or  BJoty.  ^      ,^       «^ 

TiATsuns*  LoCK'FBOTiciOBa  ud  I^iBTULa  BomomOK  Locu  for  Mcnrlnc  Dotn  IM 
nn  bs  fiiimd  fUMood  ontf  br  mnmon  Locks.  ,  ^        _^  _ 

CHOBB  A  aON  hwi  tlwtjt  U  "luck  ■  Tulety  ol  WrtUni  $Bi  Dsipalch  BoxM  t» 
UvKKoa  or  BnnU  Leathar  ud  Jipuned  Tin ;  tlis  latter  bdDK  ptxOaataij  nmuaMaAd 
(Or  UgbOieM,  room.  dniaWUtr.  MuJ  freedom  ftnin  dmituge  bj  liweU  or  hot  dliB«t»», 

BMt  Slack  Buuullad  Lsatlier  TraTelUng  B«gt  of  tmHoiu  lina,  all  wift 
Chnbb's  PBtent  Locks.     Owlk,  Dead,  and  Paper  BOXM  of  all  dimeiuioiia. 


MAKERS  MAKERS 

TO  TO  THE 

THE  BANKOF 

QUEEN.  ENGUND. 


CHUBB'S    WEW    PATENT    SAFE, 

WITH  TKICK  FIHE-REBISTIHG  LININS  AND  SOLID  WEDG&-RBS18TINQ 

FB&XE. 
PATENTED    1874. 


with  tatimoniaJtip'^it  and  poitJYeeti 


Ttilrteeu  FintnMi  Hadala  awarded  at  tht  Tarioni  XxUbitiaBa. 
CHUBB    Sc    SON, 

REMOVED   FROM    67.   ST.    PAVTS    CHVRCBYASD,    TO 
1S8,  QHXEK  TlCTIlBIA  SIS£ET,  BT.  fAtrt'S,  E.0.| 

And  SB,  BT.  JAKSS'S  BTSSET,  FICCADILLT,   B.W,,  LOITBOV. 
Alio  at  28,  lord  Btcwt,  Liverpool;  6S,  Ctmi  Street,  Kancheat«r;  llM, 

ITow  Stnot,  Blmiiigluuii;  and  Eonelor  K*ldi,  WolTartiampton. 
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TOTTRISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS, 

LADIES, 

And  all  exposed  to  the  Scorching  Bays  of  the  San» 
and  heated  particles  of  Dust,  will  find 


Rowlands'Kalydor 


A  most  cooling  and  refreshing  Preparation  for  the  Face,  Hands,  and  Aims.  It 
eradicataa  all  Tan,  Freckles,  Sanborn,  and  eutaneoos  eruptions,  and  produces  a 
beautiful  and  clear  Complexion.  In  cases  of  Stings  of  Insects,  and  to  obYiate  the 
baneful  effects  of  Sea-Bathing  on  the  Skin,  its  virtues  have  long  been  acknow- 
ledged.   Price  4t.  Qd,  and  Ss,  6c/.  per  Bottle. 

The  heat  of  Summer  also  frequently  communicates  a  dryness  to  the  Hair,  and 
a  tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may  be  completely  obviated  by  the  use  of 


Rowlands'Macassar  Oil 


A  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  Preparation  for  the  Hair;  and,  as  an 
invigorator  and  beanti6er,  beyond  all  precedent.  Price  3«.  6d,  and  7s. ;  Family 
Bottles,  equal  to  four  small,  105.  6d,  and  21 5.  per  Bottle. 


Rowlands' EuKONiA 


Is  a  new  and  fragrant  Powder  for  the  Face  and  Skin,  and  is  especially  recom- 
mended to  Ladies  as  far  surpassing  all  other  Toilet  or  violet  Powders^  Price  38, 
per  Box ;  or  double  that  size,  with  pnff,  5s. 


Rowlands'  Qdonto 


Whitens  and  preserves  the  Teeth,  prevents  and  anests  their  Decay,  and  gives  a 
pleasing  fragrance  to  the  Breath.     Price  28,  9d,  per  Box. 

Sold   all  o^eir  tlie   World  1>:^   OliemistiSy 
Pei*fVuiier0,   and   cl±  all   Stoi*eiii. 

GREAT  CARE  must  be  taken  to  ask  for 

BOWIiANDS'  Articles,  of  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London, 

and  to  see  that  their  Signature,  A.  ROWLAND  &  SONS,  is  in  Red  Ink  on  the 
Wrapper  of  each  Article,  without  which  none  are  Genuine. 
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lUy, 


PASSPORT   AGENCY   Of  FiOE, 

W.  J.  ADAMS  •&'  SOIJIS,  59,  I'LEET  STREET,  LONTJON,  £.C. 
fieffulationfl  gratis  f6r  obtc^niiig  Foreign  Office  PaMporti. 

COUNTRY  or  LONDON  Residents, 
br  forvartliiK  a  Baakfir'a  Ai^s^d^n.  or 
Certificate  of  Identity,  con  have  a  TASiSPOJlT 
and  VISAS  obtAifted.-  By  this  anaogtmaiity  * 
personal  attendance  is  unnecessary. 

Cost  of  Passport.  ai.i  YiaM*  Yarioiii^  accordlfi, 

to  Consalate  Qharges.  h' 

Fee  obtaining Bftasport,l«.  9d,x  Visas,  It.  each. 

Paatportt  mwKUA  cmtf  OtMeA^  leri^  .NiaiMi 

lettered  in  Gold. 

Pajuipovt  Casts  from  Is.  6d».to  6s.  Qd. 

THE  LATEST   EDITIONS  OF   MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 

BKAD8HAW8  BRITISH  and  COHTOnEHTAI  eXTIBES  and  HANDBOOD 

to  CVance,  BeUdnm,  Qenoany,  Bwltaerlandt  Italy,iSpain  and  Portogal,  NormaiMly,  Brittsiir 
Tyrol.  Paris,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Palestime  (2  vola).   Tonrist's  Handbook  to  Great  firitia. 

.  ftc,  in  four  parts,  U.  each.  Overland  and  Through  Route  Guide  to  India,  Ghlna*  a» 
Australia,  Sc. ;'  Handbooks  to  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengi^,  lOc.  each. 

Bradshaw's  Oomplete  Phrase  BbokSt  French.  Italian,  Spanish,  and  G«nBii. 
It.  each.  Baedeker's  Handbooks.  Ball's  Alpine  Guides,  Faok's  Pyrenea- 
Kbllab's,  Ledthold's,  and  ZaauDt'a  Mapa  of  SwitEerlaod.  tfAraTs  Map  or  m 
Ttbol.  Habpex  &  Appletos^  HAKitoooK  to  Europe  aod'fhe  But.  Block's  Omoa 
to  Englan<]t  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  (VShea's  Spain  and  Portugal.  Phraae  Boob 
and  DlctionailaB.  Knapmcks,  Rugs,  Waterproof  Goats,  Door-fastanTs,  Handbi^ 
Portmanteaus,  Straps,  Soap,  Compasses,  Drinking  Cups,  Courier  Bags,  Glycerine,  Lanpii 
Telescopes,  Flasks,  Caps,  Pic  Nics,  Insect  Powder,  &c. 

Ezperienoed  Conriers  engaged  upon  application. 

TO  GonrinEnTAL  travellers. 

DORRELL  AND    SON'S   PASSPORT  AGENCY, 

15,    CHARING    CROSS,    S.^V. 

Passports  Monntrd 
and  enclosed  in  C»sfii, 
with  the  name  of  tte 
bearer  impressed  ingM 
<m  the  outside ;  thos  af- 
fording, security  ag&iosi 
li^ury  or  loss,  and  pre- 
venting delay  in  tfae 
frequent  examinatloD  of 
the  Passport  when  tr«* 
veiling. 

It.  6d.  to  St.  each. 


BRmSH    StTJECTS    Vlsit- 

insc  the  Continent  will 
save  trouble  and  expense 
by  obtaining  their  Pass- 
ports through  the  above 
Agency.  No  personal 
attendance  iB  required, 
and  country  residents 
may  have  their  Pass* 
ports  forwarded  through 
the  post.  A  Form  of 
Application  forwarded 
by  Post 

Fee,  Obtaining  Pauport,  It.  6d. ;   Viscu,  It.  eack.    Caux, 


PURE   AERATED    WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS. 

Soda,  Patau,  SdUer,  Lemonade,  LUkia,  and  for  Gwt, 

LiGiia  and  Pobtu. 

CORKS  BRAKDED  "  R.  ELLIS  fc  SON,  RX7TH1K."  and  ereiy 

label  bears  their  trade  mark. 

SOLD  BVERTWHEBX,  AND  WHOiLlCSAXX  OP 

B.  SSIjIjXS  dt  30N.  Buthin.  North  "Wales. 

London  Agents  :^W.  Bxsr^  Sqks,  Henrietta St^GaveDdiBbfiq> 
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PAINLESS  JtNTISTHY. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. 


MB.  a.  H,  JONES,  STJRGEOK  DENTIST, 

57,    OEEAT    EUSSELL     3TKEET,    LONDOlt,    W.O. 

{Immedialelti  opposite  Me  British  Jfuaeum),  has  Mained 

Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent  for  his  Improved  Method 
of  adaptlst;  Artificial  Teetli  by  AtmospherKt  ftesBore. 

TE.ST1M0NIAL.  ' 

Mr  DiiaSitt,— AUDIT  meloeiprcBiryslnceretbanki  for  tbe  ikLll  and  allanUoD  dl>pU;M 

prolecl  slut  I  cohiMh'  the  p*t[«iliiD  or  Patnlca  UtoUilry.    In  iii«i|iiiiilon  of  Tour  Tiliuble 
H-rTiKi  Tou  ue  u  libsrir  10  n»  m;  luau.  S.  G.  UCCCHINS. 

To  O.H.  JONES,  Ea«.  BjAjpolDtmrnt  Sir(«iiDeiiti(t  u  Uie  Quell. 

PAMPHLET  GRATIS  AND   POST-FREE. 

FOREIGN    BOOKS    AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 

Tbatellbbs  nay  mto  ezpenw  and  tronbl*  by  purohaiiiig  Fanign  Booka  in 
England  at  tha  MUU  FlioM  at  whidi  the;  an  puUlshal  in  GeniM^  or  Fnnoe, 

WILLIAMS  &  NOEGATE 

btn  pablished  tbe  Mowinf  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock  i~ 
L  OI^ASSIOAL  OATAXOaUB.      10.  NATURAL    HISTORY 

LOQUB  !  ^'  ""'"ST'  Cbemiitry,  Hath«- 

&  TRBNOH  OATALOOui.  j  n.  MBDIOAL  OATALOQUB. 
4.  aiSRUAN  OATAIiOauiS.  1  Uedidas,  Suiter;,  and  Uu  Depai- 
i.  EUROPEAN      UNQUISTIQ  ,  13.  BCHOoTcATALOOira.  Ele- 

OATALOaUB.  [        .  „.„b«y  Book..  H>p«.  Ac 

8,  ORIENTAZi  OATALOauZ.  IS.  FOREIGN  BOOK  OIROU- 
1.  TPAT.TAW  OATALOaUE.  LARS.      New  Book*,  md  Now 

9.  SPANISH  0ATAL0OU3T.  '  ^  SCIBHTIPIC'BOOK  CIROC- 
9.  ART-CATALOGUE.  Art,An)ii-  j         LARS.    New  Booki  and  Reo>U 

tMture,  Painting,  Iliustrated  Books.  Purchases. 

ANT  CATALOQUE  SENT  FOST-FKEE  FOU  ONK  fftAXf, 

VIUiIAMB  A  HOBOATZ,  Importen  of  Toreign  Books, 

14,  Hemribtta  Stosbt,  Cotbnt  GAEmBn,  Lobdob,  nod 

20,  SoDTB  rsaDiRiOE  SraxsT,  EnniBiTBaH. 
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LONDON. 

THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTEB  BANK  issuea  Cir- 
eular  Not*  of  £10,  £25.  and  £50  each,  for  the  use  of  Travelleri,  paytWj 
in 'the  principai  Towns  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  also  in  Asia,  Afiicm  tni 
North  and  Soath  America.  No  expense  whatever  is  incurred,  and  when  cssbed  so 
chai|^  is  made  for  eommiision.  Letters  of  Credit  are  also  granted  on  the  ssne 
places.  Thej  may  be  obtained  at  the  City  Office  in  Lothbory,  or  at  any  of  tbe 
brandies,  vie.: 

•  1,  St  Jtmes's  Scjnara. 
.  314,  High  Holbom. 
.  6t  High  Street,  BoronEli. 

•  lao,  High  Strcet,  WutcdiapeU 
.  4,  Qtratford  Plaoe,  Oxford  Streets 
.  91T,  S^nd. 
.  80  &91,  Westminster  Bridge  Road. 


Lam' 
May,  1877. 


Westaiisster  Bmoh 

Bloomsbory  ^ 

Soathwark  „ 

Xastem  ,, 

Kszylebooa  „ 

Temple  Bar  „ 
tbeth 


LONDON. 

GBANT'S  MOBELLA  CHERRY  BRANDT, 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  HBB  MAJfiSTT  AT  ALL  THE  ROTAL  PALACES. 

And  to  the  Aristocracy  and  Gentry  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  deUcious  prodoci  oftke 
funed  Kent  Morellas.  Sapersedee  Wioe  in  maqy  households.  A  most  vaiaatNA  Tooie.  4k- 
nett  per  doken,  prepaid.    Carriage  free  in  liUigland.    Export  ordos  nnder  bond. 

GRANT'S   MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDT, 

"THE    SPORTSMAN'S    SPECIAL   QUALITY." 
M>«.  nett  per  deaen,  prepaid.    Carriage  free  In  EngUund. 

This  Qnality,  which,  please  obeerve,  is  not  supplied  un''eu  dittinctty  ordered,  oontaiiuBiK* 
Brandy  and  less  Saccharine  than  the  above  "  Queen'i  QwUityt"  and  has  been  specially  p^ 
pored  for  the  Hunting  Field,  to.    Order  through  any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of 

T.  GRANT,  DISTILLEBY.  MAIDSTONE. 

LON  DON. 
DINNEFOBD'S    FLUID    MAGNESIA. 

rpHE  Medical  Proiiesslon  for  thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  Solution  of 
■^  M  the  \imt  ramaay  tor  meMdtf  of  tbB  Btomaob.  Heartibrom,  EmAuihib,  Gout,  and  TnfltfwrioB ; 
beat  mJU  aperient  ftir  iulUxte  oonitltattanik  tgpeciaSlf  adapted  fur  Ladlei,  GUldren,  and  Inflmtfc 

DllTNEFORD  k  Ca.  GHBMiSTS,  172,  NEW    BOND   STB^ET,  IX)N1X)1L 

.  An4cfdt  ctker  CktmMt  OroMgAoef  tt«  WoM. 

LUCERNE. 

Englischer  Hof.— Hotel  d'Angletei 

pBOPKiETon-JEA.N  REBER. 

nnniS  First-rate  Establishment,  very  well  reoommendad  lif 

■*'  the  best  class  of  Trayellers,  is  ritnated  dose  to  the  Steamers'  Landing-place,  sad  eM* 
«<»  the  Railway  SUtions,  on  the  loveliest  position  of  the  Lake^  with  superb  Tiews  of  tki 
Rigi,  PiUtus.  Alps,  and  Oladers;  contains  several  saloons,  62  comforUble  Rooms,  Smokiiif. 
and  Reading  Rooms,  where  are  French  and  English  newspapers.     Omnlbnft  at  the  ^Wkt- 

MODERATE  PRICES. 
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LUCERNE. 

SGHWEIZEBHOF.      LDZERHERHOF. 

Fi2*s1>class    Hotels. 


HAUSBE  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 


BEST   SITUATION    ON   THE   QUAY. 

With  splendid  Yiew  of  the  Celebrated  Fanorama  of  the 
LAKE  AHD  MOUNTAHS. 

LUCERNE.-HOTEL  DE  L'EtrROPE  AIT  LAC. 


nundlDf  tbi  Puoruna  at  the  Like  mai  noge  at  Jtoanuln.  The  Shbdi  in  smipltfd 
wliii  MBj^^podnji  eomfon.  LaUca'  Pirioan.  BimUng.  Bmoklu.  ud  HUlwl  Omt. 
fciUnilTe  BraakfUt  and  Uinins  Hkhu.  Omnlbiu  to  enrj  Bout  nd  TnliL  Fraicb 
Cuulu.  Prl(«BiodtnM.   AdianUfMOl  ■mBBHwito  lor  thoH  nukiaK  ■  pi^mnd  uh. 
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UUCERNE. 

SWAN  HOTEL. 

THIS  HOTEL,  in  the  very  best  situation,  enjoys  a  high  character. 
Mr.  HiEPELI.  the  Proprietor,  bos  made  In  the  later  years  a  great  many  improve* 
ments,  and  does  his  utmost  to  offer  to  bis  Visitors  a  comfortable  home.  An  elegant  new 
Ladies'  Drawing-room,  besides  a  Beadiog-room  and  Smoking-room.  Cold,  Wann,  and 
Shower  Baths. 

LYONS. 

HOTEL    DE    L'UNIVERS. 

OPPOSITE  THE  STATION.    FULL  SOUTH. 

The  Landlady  and  her  Sons  apeak  English. 

~  LYNTON   (NORTH    DEVON). 

THE    VALLEY_OF_]ROCKS    HOTEL. 

THIS  favourite  and  beautifully  situate  Hotel,  which  has  lately  had 
extensive  alterations,  additions,  and  ImprovementSv  combines  with  moderate  charges  sll 
necessary  means  for  the  acoonmiodation  and  comfort  of  Families  and  Tonrists.  The  s^eodU 
Table  d'Hdte  and  GofTee  Room,  Beading  Kooms,  Ladies'  Drawing  Room,  and  several  Private 
Sitting  Rooms,  range  in  a  long  front  overlooking  the  sea,  and  looking  into  the  extendve 
private  grounds  of  the  Hotel  Here  the  visitor  commands  xminterrupted  views  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  the  Tors,  and  tlie  Valleys  of  the  VjuA  and  West  I^nna,  and  the  coast  of  Sootii 
Wales,  &c.    The  Hotel  if*  also  most  conveniently  »ituate  as  a  centre  for  visiting  all  the 

glaoes  of  interest  Jn  the  distinct.    Post  Horses  and  Carriages.     Alao  the  v«ry  best  kind  ti 
tabling.  &c. 

JOHN  CROOK,  Pboprtbtor. 

MACON. 

stopping  Place  between  Switserland  and  Italy. 

HOTEL  DBS  CHAMPS  ELYSifeEB.— Buohalbt,  Proprietor. 
—Close  to  the  Railway  Station.    Omnibos  to  all  the  Trains.    Fibst-kats  Boob. 
Apartments  for  Families,  Salons,  Smoking  Room.    Table  d'Hdte  and  Servkse  )t  la  Oarte. 

TKi*  Eotd  ii  reeommmded  for  Hi  contfurt  omd  i^eanUness,     Wkieg  aind  Cuitme 
renowned. 

MACON. 

GEAND  HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE.— First-class  Hoiise, 
five  minutes  from  the  Station.  VEUVK  BATAlLLARD,  Proprietor.  AdminUj 
situated  on  the  Banks  of  the  Saone,  with  splendid  View  ex  ending  to  the  Alps  and  Mont 
Blanc.    Central  position  between  Paris,  Italy,  and  SwltzerUnd. 

27ie  Wines  of  Macon  supplied  in  Hampers  and  Casks, 

MALAGA. 

HOTEL    DE   LA   ALAMEDA. 

BHTJNETTI  FREBES,  Proprietors. 

8AMB  PROPRIETORS^ 

HOTEL  WASHINGTON  IRVING, 

ALHAMBBA   a&ANADA. 

FXEST-CJiASS  HOTELS.     APARTMENTS  FOR  FAMIMES. 

I-     .  M9diiiifqie  Prices* 

....  1..         ,  _, 
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KUR-HOUSE   MAGGLINGEN, 

One  hour  above  Biel,  at  the  foot  of  the  ChasseraL 

8000  FEET  ABOVE  THE  SEA. 

Climatic  Mountain  Spa.     Pine  Woods.    Whey  and  Goat-milk. 
Ijarge  Selection  of  Mineral  Waters.     Baths  and  Shower  Baths. 
Panorama  of  the  Alps :  Mont  Blanc  to  Santis.    Grand  and  exten- 
f  siTe  Park  Grounds,  many  Promenades.    Post  and  Telegraph  Office. 

Carriages  at  the  Dep6t. 

,  — ^ 

Proprietor,  ALBERT  WAELLY, 

'         HOTEL   ZUB   KRONE,   BIEL  (SWITZERLAND). 


MARIENBAD. 

HOTEL     KLINGER. 


I 
I 
I 

f  Proprietor,  J.  D.  HALBMATB. 

FIEST  and  LAEGEST  HOTEL  in  this  Watering  Place. 
Preferred  on  account  of  its  charmiDg  situation  at  the  comer  of  the  Pro- 
I    menade  and  Paris,  and  has  a  beautiful  -dew.     Newly  and  elegantly  furnished  with 
,   every  comfort  and  in  noble  style,  containing,  with  the  dependance,  270  Rooms, 
Saloons,  &c. 

Carriages  in  the  Hotel.     Omnibus  to  the  BaUway  StcUion, 


MARSEILLES. 


GRAND  HOTEL  de  MARSEILLE. 

A  FIR8T-CLA88  ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE   NEABEST   TO 

THE    BAILWAT    STATION. 


BLANO,  Pbopkietor. 

D  2 
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MAYENCE. 
H^TEL    I>'JLaVGHL.ETEJEfcItE. 

0.  HUHBEBT,  Proprietor,  Wixkd  Kershimt. 

THIS  First-rate  and  ezoellent  Hotel  (combining  ereir  English  comfort),  situated 
-^  in  front  of  the  Bridge,  is  the  nearest  Hotel  to  the  Steamboats  and  dose  to  the 
Sailway  Stations.  Its  Balconies  and  Rooms  offer  Pictiunesqae  Views  of  fte 
Rhine  and  the  Mountains,  Baths,  Reading  Room.  Times,  IttuttrcOed  Newt,  &e.  bc^ 
taken  in.  The  Table-d'Hote  is  renowned  for  ite  excellence,  and  the  GNnuit 
Bhenish  Wines  and  Sparkling  Hock,  which  Mr.  Humbert  exports  to  England  at 
Wholesale  Prices. 

MAYENCE. 

HOTEL    DE    HOLLANDE. 

FEBB.  BUBINGEN,  Proprietor. 

THIS  First-class  well-known  Hotel,  much  frequented  by  English  Families  and 
Tourists,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improyed,  and  contains  now  144 
Rooms  and  Saloons.  Cold,  Warm^  and  Shower  Baths.  English  comfort.  This 
Hotel  is  situated  on  the  Riv^er,  opposite  to  the  Landing-plaoe  of  the  Bhioe 
Steamers,  and  near  the  Railway  Station,  and  affords  fi-om  its  Baloonies  and  Windom 
splendid  views  of  the  Rhine  and  Taunus  Mountains.  This  Hotel  is  reputed  for  if» 
excellent  oooking,  exquisite  Wines,  cleanliness  aad  good  Attendance.  Enghih 
Newspapers. 

Choiee  Rhine  and  MoseCh  Wines  ^  whdleeals  and  far  exportation, 

'     MENTONE. 

HOTEL  WESTMINSTER 

FIRST-GLASS    ESTABLISHMENT, 

UILT  and  famiBhed  with  tatte  and  according  to  the  latest 


B 


improvements.    In  a  Southern  aspect  overlooking  the  Sea  and  a 
beantiful  Garden  giving  access  to  the  public  "Promenade  da  Midi** 
Large  Public  Saloon.    Billiard  and  Smoking  Booms. 

ENGLISH  AND  SEVERAL  FOBEION  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN. 

OMNIBUS  TO  AND  FBOM  THB  BAILWAY  STATION. 

MENTONE  (WINTER    RESORT),    FRANCE. 

HOTEL  BEAU-RIVAGE. 

A  New  and  welLfumiiibed  Hotel,  splendidly  situated,  fadiig  the  Sea.    All  'Windo't 
with  Balconies.     Large  Diniiw.  Slttiag,  Smoklox,  and  Bath  Buoma.    Kxoellant 
Arrangements  made  at  reasonsBie  prices.    Nice  Garden. 
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MENTONE. 

ISNARD'S 
HOTEL    BE    BELLE    VUE. 

npHIS    weU-known    ESTABLISHMENT    is    beautifuUy 
situated  in  the  best  quarter  of  the  Town,  with  a  yast 
Garden,  and  affords  every  English  comfort. 

MENTONE. 


HOTEL  DU  PAVILION  AND  PRINCE  DE  GALLES. 

FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT, 

CITUATED  in  the  healthiest  parts  of  Mentone,  and  com- 
^  /  manding  a  fine  View  of  the  Town  and  tbe  Sea,  and  combining  every 
English  comfort  with  moderate  charges.    Pension  8  francs  a  day. 

H.  SCHteUCELE,  Proprietor. 
M  ETZ. 

GBAND    HOTEL    DE    METZ. 

Firet'CloM  Hotel,  reeommenddble  in  every  respect, 

PATBONIZSD  BY  H.BH.   THE  FBINCE   OF  WALES. 

TABLE  D'HuTE  AT  11,  1,  AND  6  O'CLOCK. 

Moderate  Charges.    Omnibus  to  and  from  every  Train. 

ENGELMAN,  Proprietor, 

M  I  LAN.  . 

HOTEL  DE  U  GRAPE  BRETAGNE 

E    REICHMANN. 

Proprietor,  J.  I.EGNAKI. 

THE  House  is  sitnated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  near  the  Cathedral  and  all 

other  Places  of  Interest.  Good  Table  d'Hdte.     The  limes,  &c.    Several 

Languages  spoken.    The  House  is  only  two  Storeys  high.    Five  minutes'  walk 
from  the  English  Chnrch.  . 

0mnibfA8  cU  the  StaUon  to  meet  aU  Trains. 
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lyiEYRINGEN. 

HOTEL  AND   PENSION  DU  SAUVAGE, 

OPPOSITE  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Officea.  Magniftcent  View  npon  the  Glacier  flf 
Rosenlan,  and  other  high  Moantains.  Illumination  of  the  Alpbach  every  evening  durtEg 
the  season.  Attentive  servants.  Excellent  cuiHne.  Moderate  price*.  Knglixb  Chmch 
near  the  Hotel. 

MILAN. 


aEAND  HOTEL  DE   MILM. 

200  Booms  and  Saloons,  with  every  comfort  and  requirements 

of  the  present  day. 

Pension  in  the  Winter  Months. 

V  ONLY  HOUSE  AT  MILAN  WHICH  HAS  A  HYDRAULIC  LIFT. 

J.  SPATZ-WtTBMS- 

MOSCOW. 

HOTEL  DUSAUX. 

THIS  Large  and  Comfortable  Hotel,  well    known   a    long 
time  to  English  and  American  Travellers,  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  Moscow,  next  to  the  Theatres  and  the  KremluL 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES    SPOKEN. 

CABBIAGE8    AT    THE   STATION. 

P.  BUSAUX,  Proprietor. 

MOSCOW- 

HOTEL    STADT  BERLIN. 

THE  largest  and  most  comfortable  Hotel,  situate  in  the  oaniie 
of  Moscow  near  the  great  Theatre  and  the  Kremlin,  witli 
all  modem  improvements.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  First-daa 
Attendance.    Chutes  moderate. . 

AU  European  Languages  Spoken. 

ROJDESTWINICA     STREET. 
B.  LEHMANK,  Proprietor. 
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M  UN  I  C  H. 


BAVARIAN   HOTEL.       HOTKL   DE   BAVIICRE. 

OTTO  PLOECKRR,  Proprielor. 

EXCELLEKT  FhM-eUsi  Hotel.  Final  uxl  b»libie*l  allutlaD  on  tb»  Promeoids  Plili, 
near  Iha  HotiI  TfaMtm  uid  SiUetlM.  Every  nuidero  CnuSnt,  Bittai  ud  CuTlnge* 
In  Ibe  HoUL  bM  C«^g  ud  Wins.  Modnate  ChirgH.  PaTsoul  imniigmieiu  by 
the  Proprietor- 

MUNICH. 

WIMMER  &  CO., 

OAI.I.Kn'r     OF     FIIVE     ARTS, 

3.    BEIENNEK   STBBET, 

iDvito  tlie  SoblUly  and  Oeptry  to  ilslt  ihelr  Oallebi  or  Fihx  Astb,  eontdning  an 

KnenalTe  CoUecUoa  of 

MODERN     PAINTINGS 

b;  (he  Hot  Unnldi  ArlKU. 

FAXNTXSaB  ON  FOBCBI.AIN  AUD  ON   OI.AS3. 

iHMii  Siiwt,  Cumon  1 

I.  KiUiwa   Bus,  &  Co, 

NEUFCHATEL. 

OBANO  HOTEL  SIT  MOKT  BLANC. 

FIRST-CLASS  HODSE.    MODERATE  CHARGES. 

FEED.  EADEB,  Mamageb. 

NORTH    BERWICK. 

(Ou  BdoT  bf  Raa/nrn  lainfturjill.) 

r{S   HRW  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL,  Bcknoi»ledgpd  to  be  one  of  the 
most  CoHn>STABi.E  RisTOBKcra  In  Scotlaud,  Is  Ofw  all  the  Ykab  Ronsn.    tt 

HAafiTiREKt  ViBwe  of  Ibe  larlrd  Scenery  of  ibe  Fibth  ot  Fobih.  Including  tbe  Bass  Book, 

Tin  utncMou  of  tbls  FaiEileiuble  Msiine  Rnort  faive  been  Increued  ginu  lut  SeMDU  by    . 
tlw  ETOit  extenUon  ud  ImproTemeni  of  ttaeOolSnir  Llnki. 

jqnmonu Baker  of  AHTlmen..  .  _     ..  „ 

FnbUg  Rooma.  Hot,  Cold.  Spriy.  Donche.  PreXi 

od  the  pnoiins.    Good  SLabUnc  ud  OjnnlbQB  to  men  ws  i  nuEiK. 

TBriDon  appllutlon  K>  J.  MEmlUS.  M. 
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N  U  R  E  MB  E  R  Q. 

BED    HORSE    HOTEL 

(Rothes  Boas). 
KEPT  BY  FREDERIC  BAUER. 

THIS  ezcell^t,  old-established,  and  wel]>known  Hotel  is  mnch  improyed,  nevlr 
Furnished  and  fitted  up  in  modem  style,  with  special  rc^rd  and  attentioa 
for  the  accommodation  of  Familief:.  It  is  situated  in  the  «il(re  of  the  liistorioJ 
curiosities  of  the  Town,  near  the  Castle,  and  has  been  patronized  hj  the  mnst 
distinguished  English  Families  for  many  years.  It  possesses  an  old  reputation  for 
its  excellent  Cooking  and  choice  Wines,  strictest  Cleanliness,  good  AttaidaiKS, 
Moderate  Charges.     English  and  Foreign  Newspapers. 

NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL    BE    BAVIERE. 

Propbietress,  Mrs.  G.  P.  AUINGER. 

npHIS  First-class  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  middle'  of  the  Town,  close  to  the 
-^  Rirer.  It  is  highly  patronized  by  English  and  American  Families,  Kw«j 
comfort  and  Moderate  Charges.     Hot  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


Omnibuses  to  and  from  each  Train.     Carriages  in  the  Hotel, 
ENGLISH  CHURCH  SERVICE  HELD  EVERY  SUNDAY  IN  THE  HOTEL 

HOTEL  DE  LA  GRAHDE  BRETA6HE. 

JARDIN     PUBLIC. 

(Limited   Company.) 

PULL    SOUTH. 


J.   LAVIT,   Manager. 

FmST-OLASS  and  WELL-KNOWN  HOTEL. 

Central  PositioD,  splendid  View  of  the  Sea,  and  Public  Garden. 
Charges  very  Moderate,  eoid  affixed  in  each  Boom. 

TABLE  D'HOTE.   (One  of  the  Best  at  Nice.) 

Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  the  arrival  of  aU  Trains. 
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OSTEND. 


ON  TEH  DIOUE,  ADJOINING  TBS  CUS8AAL. 

AUO.  GOROENS,  Proprietor. 
OSTEND. 

HOTEL    DU    GRAND    CAFE. 

THIS  well-known,  old>estBrblisbed  Hotel,  siinated  on  the  Place 
d'Armes,  opposite  the  Casino,  close  to  the  Sea,  the  Enrsaal, 
the  King's  Palace,  and  the  English  Church,  is  highly  recom- 
mended to  English  Trarellers  for  its  comfortable  and  clean 
Apartments,  good  **  Table  d'H6te,"  and  excellent  Wines.  Good 
Attendance.     Beading-room. 

The  Sbieil  i$  op€n  oZZ  the  year,    Omnibueee  to  and  from  eaeh  Train, 

~'  OUCHYj    LAUSANNE. 


HOTEL  BEAD  SIVAGE  (OUGHT). 

DiBBOTOR,  A.  MAETIN-RUFENAOHT. 

npHIS  splendid  Establishment,  constmcted  on  a  grand  scale, 
is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  beantifnl  spots  on  the  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Gleneya,  surronnded-  by  an  English  Park  and 
Garden.  It  is  near  the  Steamboat  Landing  and  the  English 
Church. 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  THE  WINTER  SEASON. 


CoDBtant   communication   with   the   City  and   Railway  Station 

by  Omnibus. 

Batha^  Telegraphy  and  Post  Office  in  the  Hotel. 


With  18  Illastratioiu.     Post  8vow,  7b,  Sd, 

THE    MONASTERIES    OF    THE    LEVANT.     By  the 
Hon.  KOBBBT  CuBzosr. 


JOHN  H0RRAT,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

D  3 
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PARIS. 

i 

HENRY    LOCKE, 

BOOKSELLER  anb  STATIONER, 

8,    RUE  DE   DURA8,   8, 

FAITBOimG  ST.  HONORE,  PARIS. 


CIRCULATING    LIBRARY 

IN  (X)NNE0TlON  WITH  ' 

MUDIE  &  CO.,   LONDON. 

I      -     I  I  '^1       I    ■  ^  III 

PARIS. 

MME.  HA  VETS  8UPEBI0B  SOHOOIj,  6  and  6,  tub  de  Longcfaampi 
(Champs- Elys^es).  CJonBtant  opportooltleBof  tpeaklng  French,  thepapils  being  mosttr 
Parisfans.  French  by  M.  Haybt.— nroepectvs  in  London  at  Simfkiv,  MABawar.T.  &  Ooi\ 
4,  Stationers'  Hall  Court.  

Havet's  Method  of  Learning  Foreign  Languages. 

Havet's  First  French  Book.    Practical  Lessons  for  Beginners.    Ic.  ed, 
H&Yet^B  French  Olass-Book.  •  F^urt  I.  Complete  Elementary  Orarae  in  l  veL  U. 
Havet's  French  Class-Booki   Part  II.    Syntax  and  Idioms.    3t.  6«L 
Havet's  Firenoh  Studies.    Conversations,  Extncte  firom  Standsid  WriteE&    6«.Cd. 
HaveVs  Frenoh  Ck>niposition.    English  Prose  to  be  done  into  French.    3c.  6d. 
Havet's  Household  frenoh  •    A  Conversational  Introduction.    3t. 

lE^vet's  Qerman  Series.    I.  First  German  Book,  u.9d,    IL  German  Stodiei^li- 
III.  German  Qomposition,  3s.  Bd,   Key,  ic. 
Loirpoir;  SnirkiK,  IIaiwhatj.  te  Op.   ,      |         PabW!   GAUOirAJri  &  Oa. 

PENZANCE  (CORNWALL). 

MOUNT'S    BAY    HOUSE, 

ESPLANADE,  PENZANOE,  CORNWALL, 

Has  been  erected  and  fitted  up  expressly  as  a  SEASIDE  FAMILY  HOTEL  and  Superior 

LODGING-HOUSE. 

NO  expense  or  labour  has  been  spared  by  the  Proprietor.  The  bouse  is  famidieil 
In  tne  most  modern  style,  is  well  supplied  with  Eot  tmd  CM  Batkt,  and  replete  wfOt 
every  accommodation  suitaUe .  for  Tourists  to  West  Cornwall.  AH  the  Drawing  Boobb 
command  an  wii§Uerrupted  and  %mimvau€d  view  of  St.  Michaers  Mount,  And  t£b  wbois 
of  the  magnificent  Bay.  Invalids  win  find  in  M ounif  s  Bay  Souee  the  comfoita  of  a  ham, 
while  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  situation,  and  its  nearness  to  l^e  duuming  waUa  id 
the  sea-shore,  render  it  a  healthy  and  delightful  reaidenoe.  Suites  of  apartments  for  famifiH 
of  distinction.  Choice  Wines  and  Ales.  Post  Horses  asd  GarriaflBB.  Yachts  and  PleMSi 
Boats  at  the  shortest  notice.    Charges  moderate.  Mrs.  E.  LAVIN,  Pnpristor. 
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PEN  Z  AN  C  E. 

SEA-SISE  FAMILT  HOTEL.  '■ 


QUEEN'S    HOTEL. 

(Onthe  E>plaiiad«.) 
PatroniBed  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Holland. 


THIS  magnificent  Hotel  has  recentlj  been  ^'^atty  enlarged,  entir^ 
-'-  Te-arranged,  and  bandsamely  fnmisbed,  having  a  fe:intage  of  orer  ITv 
feet,  all  the  rooma  of  which  overlook  the  Sea.  It  is  the  only  Hotel  that 
oommanda  a  full  and  nninterrapted  view  of  Moant'a  Bay.  Apartmenla 
m  miite.  Penzanoe  standa  nnrivalled  for  the  Tariety  and  qniet  beanty  of 
its  scenery,  whUit  the  mildnew  of  ite  climate  ia  admirably  adapted  to 
invalids.    Ladia'  Cofet  Room.    BiBiard  Boom.    Hat  and  Cold  BaOu, 

Table  d-Hote  at  7  o'olook. 
An  Omnibue  meO*  every  Tram.    FotUng  in  all  iU  Brajiehet.     TadUt,  S*. 
HENBY  BLACKWELL,  Proprietor. 

P  I  SA. 
HOY-Aij   VICTORIA    HOTEL, 

XiDHQ'     ABHO. 

D.  FIEGAJA,   Proprietor. 

AFlC»r-CLASS  HOTEL.     Clwa.     »r«t  itWnilaD  to  Che  winta  imd  combrU  <a 
TnTellsn.    B«ioiiuiieDdeil.      BankUig  OSes  in  the  Hotel. 
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PISA. 

HOTEL  aEAKDE  BEETAGNE. 

THE  BEST  HOTEL  JS  PIBA  {see  ACnrray's  Handbook  of 
OoDtral  Itolj),  opposite  the  New  Bridge  **  Foot  Bolferino," 
leading  direct  to  the  Leaning  Tower.  Patroniaed  by  Hem; 
WadeworUt  Longfellow,  whose  recommendation  is  written  in 
the  VisitoM'  Book  of  the  Hotel, 

Fift7  years  established,  and  known  for  its  great  oomfinL 
Splendid  Terrace,  with  view  of  the  Surronnding  Country  txi 
Cathedral.  Enll  South  on  the  Arno,  with  a  nice  Qaiden. 
Next  to  the  English  Ghnroh. 


Spedal  Temu  at  Moderatt  Priixt  for  Uta  Wvater  t 


G.  PAOLINI,  Propriet* 


PLYMOUTH. 
DUKE    OF    CORNWALL   HOTEL. 


tilmy  TeroilnDi — Pljmout 


ith,  DeTon  (PgeUl  Tdegnph  Offiu] 


Hw.  C.  U.  BODD,  * 
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RAQATZ   LES  BAINS. 

SGHWEIZERHOF  HOTEL  AND  PENSION. 

LFEW  ftape  trom  Ihe  Bulbs.    Vevlr  opeoed  with  «t«t  tonnnlcDca  fir  Ei^Mi  ua 
AnKrinis.    BHUanb.    Engllah  P>|Kn  uid  English  ihaa.    Pmloo  T  IT.  •  dij.  >l 

Frcprlenrt.  O.  JAEUt  Kir  ttn  jmn  Dtrectoi  ot  Oh  Hotal  Tunloa. 
RHEINFALL     NEUHAUSEN,   SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


HOTEL  SCHWEIZE&S07.    Taonawtoa,  Hb.  WEGBKS  TEIN. 

TBE  HOTEL  SGHWEIZERHOF,  known  to  English  Tisitorg  u 
ooaol  ilHbtMHaMlaliiBwlUa'liiixlihiigbengintl/nluged.iuidlenowiipl^Klid 
Dnt-nM  sUblWiiiMnt. 

Ths  BCHWEIZEEHOF  k  ilRuta  iqipotne  tba  oldmM  FiHa  at  tha  RUiie.  nd  nu- 
imHid»iH»»fli>ei>»rk«iidgi-'~     ""^ — •-—• ■  ■>■ ' -"-• 


ROME. 
Ho.  49e,  COBSO. 

GEO.    BAKER, 

E:iVGtr.isxi  OHXiAUS'X',  o:e:]mb'va., 

ITfFOBHS  tbe  Inhabitants  and  yiaitora  of  Rome,  that  ha  h 
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•       • « 


ROME. 


J.  P.  SHEA, 

11,  PIAZZA  DI  SFAONA. 


ENGLISH    HOUSE  AND   ESTATE  AGENT. 

LI8T8  OF  FUBNISHED  AND   UNFUBNI8HED  APABTMENTS, 

Praotieal  gerviees  and  reliable  information  invariably  obtained 

at  ittis  Office. 

Works  of  Art,  Iiiiggage,  &0m  &o..  Packed  and  Forwarded 

to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENT 

For  the  Parchase  and  Sale  of  Works  of  Art,  Land,  Henss 

Property,  &c.,  &c. 

SSTABIiISHSD     1852« 

ROUEN. 

GRAND  MXl\  DE  FRAHGE, 

RUE  DES  OARMES. 

rE  longest  established  in  the  Town,  much  patronised  by  the  French  Nobilitj. 
Situated  in  a  central  position  near  the  Public  Baildinfts  and  Theatres.  Grand  SaloavL 
Spacious  Bed-rooms  tastefully  decorated.  Families  will  find  every  comfort  and  Spfctal 
Service.  Prices  moderate.  Excellent  Table  d'fl6te  at  Six  o'clock.  Much  fi^qncstti 
Price  3  fir.  50  c    English,  German,  and  Spanish  spoken. 

ME.  SOTJL:^,  Proprietor. 

- 

ROUEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D'ANGLETEEEE,  on  the  Quay,  Mr. 
L£0N  SODCHABD,  Proprietor,  Successor  of  Mr.  DEL AFOSSR.  _  This  Hotd  li 
distinguished  for  the  salubrity  of  its  sUnatioiL  &c. ;  an<|  the  niw  Proprietor  has  entiivly 
re-fitted  It,  and  added  a^very  comfortable  Smokmg-Boom.  It  Is  situated  on  ths  QqbJ  iMot 
the  Bridges,  and  commands  the  finest  view  of  the  Seine,  and  the  magnifloent  Soenefy 
endrding  Rouen,  that  it  ii  possible  to'  imagine.  Tratelleiis  will  flod  at  this  fiist^ato 
fistahllshment  every  comfort-— airy  Rooms,  good  Beds,  Refreshments  and  Wines  of  the  belt 
qualitj'  at  moderate  Prides.  An  exoeUent  Table  d'Hdte  at  Six  o'doek,  pr^  3  fir.  fOe. 
Restaurant  a  ^  carte. 

Mr.  Sottohard  speaks  English,  and  has  English  Servants. 

An  exoelient  Descriptive  Guide  of  Rouen  can  he  had  of  Mr.  BOUOHABD. 
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ROTTERDAM. 
H.    A.- KRAMERS    &    SON, 

Mr.  Mvbsat's  *  Handbooks  for  TrarellerB,'  Brabshaw's  Monthly  Ballwaj  Guides,  Bas- 
i»bkxb's  *  Belsehandbfkcher/  and  Hbvdbghkl's'  Telegraph/ always  in  Stock.  EnMh^  Frenek^ 
0eniMN»  and  Italian  Books  imported  Weekly.  spdA-great  variety  ol  New  Books  kept  in  Store. 

26,  QELDKBSCHE  EJLPB,  26. 

.    ROYAT-LES-BAINS. 

(pl^imAN^I)    HOTEL. 

SEEVANl?,  Proprietor. 

FiBST-OLABS  HOUSB.       ENGLISH  SPOKBN. 

SGHANDAU,  SAXON  SWITZERLAND. 

HOTEL  F0R8THAU8  &  DEUTSCHER  HAUS. 

HIGHLY  recommended  by  English  and  American  Travellers.    Xice 
view  of  the  River  and  Monntains.    Splendid  Gardens  and  Promenades. 

Dining  and  Coffee  Rooms.    Ladles'  Drawing  Boom.  Beading.  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Booms* 

E.  T.  STBUBELL^S  Snocessor. 

S  P  A- 

HOTEL  LEBOT-TATLOB.— This  First-Class  Hotel  and  "  Restanraot "  on  the 
fashionable  Promenade  of  the  '*  AUee  du  Martean."  only  three  mlnntes'  walk  from  the 
Hallway  Station,  poesessf^s  all  the  advantages  of  sttnation,  salubrity,  cheerfnlaeiB  and 
comfort  l^e  Dinners  and  Wines.  &G.,  yield  to  none  in  Spa  for  their  excellent  Quality. 
Charges  remarkably  moderate.  Open  daring  the  Winter.  N.B.— Maze's  Hotel  Conpons 
are  received  in  payment.    Arrangements  made  by  the  Week. 

SPA. 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE, 

PLACE   EOYALE. 

BODSON    KIRBY,    Proprietor. 

THIS  well-known  and  Comfortable  Hotel  is  beantifiilly  sitoated,  and  is  honoured 
by  the  Patronage  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Belgitim,  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Marguerite  of  Italy,  Mgr.  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  H.M.  the  King  of  Saxony,  &c.  &c. 
Excellent  Cuisine,  and  Wines  of  the  best  Quality.    Every  attention  paid  to  the 
Comfort  of  Visitors. 

CHABGES    STBICTIiT    MODERATE. 
N.B, — The  Hotel  Omnibus  attends  all  Trains. 

^^■^»^— W^i         II »— .— .      II   ■     I  I  I  III I  ■  I  I  I  ii»^»^— — ^^— ^^_ 

SPA. 

GRAND  h6tEL  BE  L'EUROPE. 

Proprietor,  HENRARD  RICHARD. 

FIRST-GLASS  HOTEL.    Spl«idid  Situation.   Fine  Apartments.    Drawing  and  Reading 
Ro9m.'  Svery  jBon^foit.    Spacious  and  handsome  aLtsratiqits  have  bean  lately  n^e. 
Omii»&ifs  of  the  Hotel  $i  the  Arrival  of  every  Train, 
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ST.   PETERSBURG. 


■    ii 


HOTEL  DE  FRANCE 


M.    CROISSANT,  Proprietor. 


SITUATED  IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE 

CITY,  AT  THE  POnOE  BRIDGE, 
AND   NEAR  THE  WINTER  PALACE, 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  FINANCE, 

THE  FOREIGN  OFHOE,  THE  WAR  OFnOE, 

AND  THE  ADMIRALTY. 


Visitors  will  find  every  modem  luxury  and  comfort. 


BATH  AND  CARRIAGES  MAY  BE  HAD  AT  THE  HOTEL 
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ST.    PETERSBURG. 

HOTEL    D'ANGLETERRE, 

ST.   ISAAC'S    SQUARE. 

(Gostinitsa  Angleterre,   Istakofski  Sabor.) 

H.   80HHITZ,  Proprietor. 


fTHIS  new  and  well-ooadnctod  Hotel,  situated  in  the  centra 

*■  or  the  Citf,  being  Ui«  St.  Iwbe'o  Church,  twar  tlie  Post-office,  tike  Rajal 
Palaoea  and  Public  Buildinga,  iffordi  lai^  sollcs  of  well-furnlabed  AportTDenli 
fbr  Pamilies,  and  comfertablc  and  airy  Bednwma  fiir  Single  Geottemen.  A  large 
Dinins-room  where  Dinnen  are  wrred  troin  Thice  till  Seren  o'Clock,  from 
aaa  rouble  and  abore.  A  well-ftimisherl  Rcading-Toom.  Th«  '  Timu,'  and 
olher  Eogliih,  PmiGh,  and  Geimaa  Nempapen. 

BOT  ASD   COLD  BATHa,    TUBS.   AND  SITTING   BATHS. 

GnldM  iud  BATVpjiti  ipMUuB  ThigH»li. 

OniuibiiMa  at  tha  Slationi,  and  Steamboata  near  Laoi!ing-p1ac«a  from  Stockbolm 

and  Eagtand. 
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SPA. 

HOTEL  inrOBK.— This  Hotel  Is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Spa,  particularly  freqnentri 
by  EngHah  Tnvellen,  and  the  best  In  tbs  locaUty.  It  is  ezoeedtaurly  weD  sitaatod  k 
the  healthiest  and  pleaaantest  part  of  the  town,  dose  to  the  Casino,  the  Pronienades*  aod  the 
Boolevanl  des  Anglais.  The  apaitmeots  are  epmfortabls,  atry,  and  oommand  tbe  finest  sad 
most  varied  Tiews  of  the  moantsins.  The  Omnibus  of  tba  Hotel  mns  regularly  to  and  hvm. 
the  Railway  Station,  awaiting  every  Train.  English.  French,  and  Americaa  papers.  Tsfab 
dy»ibitSp'alotk*-];atEDNER.Prq|»riet0r.  . 

STRASBURQ. 


FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  msgnifloently  sltoated  near  the  Cathedral,  in  the  moet  beanllM 
part  of  tbe  Town.  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  and  Single  Booms  for  Gentknwa 
Reading-room  snd  Smoking-room.  Table  d'HOte  and  Restaurant.  Every  Modon  Oomfiic^ 
combined  with  Moderate  Obargea.  Proprietors,  Ti.  OSTERM  ANN  &  CO. 

STUTTGART. 
27^  Blnmenstrasse^  27. 

T^RLIGHTFULLY  ritaated  in  the  finest  and  healthiest  part  of  the  City,  in  the  vidnilr 
-^    of  the  Theatres,  Palaces,  and  Schools.    Well  adapted  for  Families.    Moderate  TenM. 

TOU  LOUSE. 
GRAND  HOTEL  SOITVILLE  (Place  da  Capitole). 

KEPT  by  M.  DARDICFNAC,  Restaurateur.  A  First«lass  House,  one  of  the  beat-sitMHH 
in  the  Town,  close  to  the  Grand  Theatre,  Post  and  Telegraph  Oflice.  la  to  be  reooa> 
mended  from  its  good  Attendance.  Most  comfortable  Apartments,  Sal(»s,  and  Bedroooa 
Restaurant  at  fixed  Prices,  or  d  la  oar^  Private  service  for  Families.  Baths  and  Fnfm 
Carriages  in  the  Hotel.    Carriages  and  Omnibus  enter  tbe  Courtyard  of  the  HoteL 

TURIN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  LIGURIE 

Transferred  siiice  the  Ist  Jantuur,  1875,  to  thm 

sumptuous 

PALAIS    BOASSO, 

PLACE  BODONI. 
Splendid  Establishment  in  the  style  of  the  first  Hotels  <t 

Europe. 

TURIN. 

HdTEL    D'ANOLETIIBBE. 

81,  SUE  DE  SOME. 

FIRST-CLASS    HOTEL, 

Fitted  up  with  every  comfort     Moderate  Charges.     Pension. 

Omnibus  at  the  Station  meeting  aU  Trains. 
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TRIBER6. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  RAILROAD  OF  THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

BIERINGER'S  BLACK  FOREST  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS, 
Opened  frcxcd  the  1st  of  May,  1877. 

HHpated  on  a  obanning  hill,  at  most  magnificent  point  of  the  town, 
oyerlooking  from  all  parts  the  highly  celebrated  Cascade ;  it  is  the  finest 
and  most  elegant  Hotel  at  Triberg,  fitted  up  with  all  the  comforts  of  the 
present  time. 

Snrrounded  with  a  large  terrace,  a  very  handsome  park  and  pleasant 
promenades,  containing  80  very  comfortable  bedrooms  and  saloons,  26 
balconies,  splendid  breakfast  and  dining-rooms,  smoking,  reading,  and 
conyersation  room,  it  offers  a  very  agreeable  Besidence,  at  ten  minutes' 
distance  from  the  Bailway  Station :  two  elegant  stage  coaches  and  a  landau 
meet  all  trains. 

VEKT  GOOD  ATTEKDAKGE  AND  MODEEATE  TEBMS. 

Table  d'Hote  cU  One  and  Five  dclock.     Warm  and  Gold  Baths, 

FBENCH,  ENGLISH,  AND  ITALIAN   SPOKEN. 

To  render  the  Besidence  more  pleasant,  the  Cascade  of  Triberg  will  be 
Illuminated  three  times  in  the  week. 

L.  BIEEINOER. 

VARESE.    (LombardyO 

GRAND   HOTEL  VARESE. 

In  direct  communication  by  rail  with  Milan  and  Lake  Maggiore, 

Lake  of  Oomo,  and  Lngano. 

FIEST-CLASS  HOTEL,  sitnated  in  the  best  and  healthy  part 
of  Lombardyi  1,820  feet  abore  the  sea,  commanding  the 
most  extensiTe  ^iews  of  the  Alps,  Monte  Bosa  Chains,  Lago 
Maggiore,  Yarese,  and  Monte  Yiso* 

An  extensive  Park  and  Grounds  with  Grottoes,  etc.,  surromid 
the  Hotel.    Grape  Core  dqxing  the  Seascm. 

200  WELL-FURNISHED  ROOMS  and  SALOONS. 

YisitcHrs  are  certain  of  meeting  with  every  possible  comfort. 
Pnblic  drawing-room.  Beading-room.  Ladies'  room  and  Music 
Saloon.    Billiard  and  Smoking  room,  etc. 

Baths  on  each  floor.  English  Church  in  the  Hotel.  Pension 
all  the  year  ronnd. 

SKATING   RINK  IN   LARGE  SALOON. 

D.  MABINI,  Maaiager. 
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VENICE. 


-•♦•■ 


GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

(FORMBRLT  REGINA  lyiNGHILTERRA.) 

KEPT    BY    EMILE    THOMA. 


T^HE  largest  and  finest  Hotel  in  Yenioe,  most  oonvenienily 

-^  Bitoftted  nesr  the  Piazza  S.  Maroo  and  the  principal  Theatrw.  180  Bed- 
rooms, Private  Sitting-rooms,  Reading-room  with  Piano,  Billiard-room,  and 
Smoking-room.  Baths  of  every  description,  great  comfort  and  deanlinesa.  Serviet 
on  the  Swiss  system.  Exoellent  Cooking.  Charges  more  moderate  than  in  nj 
other  First-class  Hotel. 

Arrangements  for  Pension. 
Bnsllsh   spoken  by  all  the  Servants. 

VEVEY. 

h6tel  des  trois  couronnes. 

F.  SOHOTT,  Proprietor. 

THIS  Large  and  First-class  Establishment^  situated  dose  to 
the  Lake,  affords  superior  accommodation  for  Families  and  Gentlemen.     It  i> 


extensively  patronised  for  its  comfort  and  cleanliness.  Persons  remaining 
time  will  find  this  a  most  desirable  Residence ;  a&d  from  October  15  to  Jooe  1 
they  can  live  here  moderately  en  pension.  The  largest  and  finest  ScUle  a  Mange' 
in  all  Switzerland. 

VEVEY. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  LAC. 

EDOUARD  DELAJOUX,  Proprietor, 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  close  to  the.  Lake,  with  a  large 
Garden,  and  splendid  View.     English  and  American  Newspapers. 

SPLSITDID  SALON  and  DIHIV0-&001C. 

Close  to  the  Steaem^hoat  Landing  called  Vevey  la  Ibur. 
neaae  address  Utters  and  Telegrams, "  Delajonz,  Hdtel  dn  Lac^  Vevey/* 


J 
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VIENNA. 

^  AXJaXJST      KIjEIN,  \> 

By  Appointment  Purveyor  -^ 

^^      To  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  ^ — < 

ryi  King  of  Spain,  and  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  >-s 

^  The  L^LTgest  Hanufactory  on  the  Continent 

M  FANCY  LEATHER  &  gIlT  BRONZE  GOODS,  ^ 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  BAGS, 

Which  Articles  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  novelty,  finish,  and  ^ 
^H                                                   variety. 

^Q    *,*  Particidar  attention  is  called  to  the  exact  name  of  the  Firm,  HH 

«*  AUGUST"  KLKIN,  as  there  are  Dealers  of  the  same  name  ""^ 

pj^  in  Vienna,  as  toeU  as  in  Paris,  who  sell  inferior  qualities  of  hH 

goods  under  the  name  of  Klein,  ^ 

^^    Manufactory  .    VIENNA.  Neubau,  Andreasgasse,  No.  6,  *^'^ 

t^  (  VIENNA.  Stadt  Graben,  20  only.  HH 

Depdts,    .    .{PARIS.       Boule^u-d  des  Capucinee,  6  only.  >-^ 

-<^  I  LONDON.  75,  Wimpole  Street,  W.    Wholesale,  f^ 

N.B.— Fr^  admit»ioii  iq' granted  to  all  PersooB  wisMng  to  visit  th« 

Manufactory. ' 

VIENNA. 


J.    &   L.    LOBMEYR, 

GLASS   MANTJFAGTUBEBS, 

Appointed  Purveyors  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Austria, 

No.  31.  KABNTHNEBSTBASSE. 

The  most  extensive  EstdbUshment  for  Bohemian,  Crystaly  Fancy 

Olass,  and  Chandeliers, 

Every  variety  of  Glass  for  Household  use.  Ornament,  and  in  Art  Work- 
man»hip.  Specialities  in  KngraFed  Glass  and  Loaking-glasan.  Chaiujielieri, 
Candeiabras,  in  Crystal  and  Bronze. 

XiAnom   SHOW   BOOMS    UP-STAIBS. 

The  prices  are  filed,  and  are  very  moderate.^-English  is  spoken. 

Their  Correnpondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M*CBAOKSir,  No.  88, 
Qoflcn  Street,  Cannou  Street,  E.C.9  ^Londcp,  will  timnsmlt  all  orders  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention. 
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GRAND   HOTEL, 

No.   9,  EABNTHNEBBINa. 

TN  the  most  elegant  and  frequented  place  of  the  City,  in  immedistt 
■''  Tioinity  of  tha  Royal  and  Imparial  Court,  Opera  and  Soi^ 
Theatres;  of  the  City  Theatre  and  the  Comic  Opera;  of  the  I.  andR 
Hofhnrg,  the  I.  and  B.  Tressuiy,  the  I.  and  B.  lluseums  of  IfatnnI 
History,  Coins  and  Antiquities ;  of  the  I.  and  R.  Picture  Gallery  in 
the  Belvedere;  of  the  Ambraser  Collection  ;  of  the  I.  and  B.  Yolis- 
garden ;  of  the  City  and  Ratlihous  Parks,  the  Academy  of  ArtB,  and 
the  Hall  of  the  Musical  Union. 

300  BooEDB  from  one  florin  upwards.  Apartments  from  six  florins 
upwards.  Splendid  Dining-room,  decorated  with  frescoes.  Bestannnt. 
Drawing  and  Smoking'Tooms.  Beading-rooni,  with  all  home  an) 
foreign  Journals.  Baths  and  Telegraph  Office  in  the  house.  Lift  to 
all  floors.  Dinners  and  Suppers  a  la  carte  and  per  head,  at  1  fl.  50  c, 
2  fls.,  3  fls.,  and  upwards. '  laUefflfite  at2  Sb.50  o.  ArrangeioeDa 
for  Board. 


OMNIBUSES  TO  »LL  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 
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VILLENEUVE. 


HOTEL  LORD  BYRON, 

NEAR  THE  CASTLE  OF  CHILLON, 


j'T^HIS  magnificent  Hotel,  first-class  in  every  respect,  is 
I  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  Labos  Pabk  and  BsAUTiFmi 
Gabdeks,  in  the  finest  position  on  the  Shores  of  ^  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  ten  minntes  from  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  and  half- 
an-hour  from  Montreux.  Yeby  good  Olimatb  fob  the 
WiNTEB  STAY.    The  Hotel  is  entirely  heated. 

BEST  STOPPING  PLACE  FOR 

Travellers  visiting  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  anjl  coming  from 
Chamonix,  the  Simplon,  the  Valley  of  the  Bhdne,  &c. 


GRAPE    CURE    IN    SEPTEMBER. 


English  Ohurch  Service  in  the  Hotel  twloe  each  Sunday  during 

the  whole  Year. 


FiB8T-RATE  CUISINE,  MOST  COMFORTABLE  mm, 

AND  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

Suttdhle  ArrangemenU  and  Pennon  prices  for  FamUifis  $taying  tome  time. 


OMNIBUS  MEETING  ALL  THE  TfiAINS  AND  STEAMERS  AT  VILLENEUVE. 


jE^oprletors,  EMMX^ftLINd  ft  BUSTERHOLZ.. 

N.6.— Mr.  RusTEBHOia  is  alto  Managep  ofthe  "Hdtal  ieBtaatt^tA^ia*,-  •■ 
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VICHY. 

View  of  Oie  Orand  Hotel  dea  Ambassadeura  at  Viohy-les-Baini. 


pEAND    HOTEL    DES    AMBASSADEURS,    Situated  <a 

'  ^     Um  Puk.— Thli  muDlficflil  Houl  la  ddh  onr  or  the  Drat  Id  Uiii  Uwd,     It  li  iiihi^ I  { 
In  ihs  luna  njle  u  th*  Uript  iDrl  beM  boWli  an  the  Oiatlant.    Br  In  curpticml  ■in» 


VEVEY. 

(Ona  0/  tAs  LargMl  in'Sieitarland.} 
HOUSE.  proTMpd  Bllh  ■  Uft.     Spsdtl  Staiiib»I  Undlng  tbr  tbc  HouL 

munoi  ■[  til  TmlnL    FdBHUi  In  WloMr.  

A.  HIBSCHY,  Pbopeiftm. 

VEYTAUX-CHILLON.  ' 

HOTEL   D'ANGLETEURE. 

1LT  HBCOMMKNDED 
UUSD.  and  <b>  Landhw  St 
FiicH.    Uloae  lo  Uh  IfogUih  Chnrc.. 

F.  FQRTSCH.  ProprkMT. 

WURZBURQ. 

HOTEL    KRONPRINZ, 

FACINS  tba  Rnyil  Falux.    HlgtaudOoniKirUbla  Apvtmton.    ' 
Boom.    0>ld.  Wsnn,  md  Lunchx  Buh>  in  lb*  Haul  at  inr  1 
EtUigs,    The  H«d  bu  bnn  bo  ~ 
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WIESBADEN. 

BLACK  BEAR  HOTEL  AKB  BATHS. 

OTTO  EBBTTAG,  Proprietor.   ! ,      ' '        ' 
ScrnpuloTis  OleanlinesBy  Attentive  Servioei  and  Moderate  Oharges. 

CENTRAL  Situation — close  to  the  Mineral  Springs,  the  Theatre,  the  Conyersation 
Houae  and  the  Promenades.  Contains  140  Koobqs  aud  Saloons^  eUgantly 
iiimished,  spacious  Dining-rooms,  Ladies'  Pai*lonr,  Smokingn-room,  and  60  neatly; 
fitted-up  Bathing  Cabinets.     Table  d'Hote  at  1  and  5  o'cloek.     Exqulisite  Wines. 

English,  French, and  German  Papers.                               .■,..,'      .'     • 
^ ^ ■  ...t  II       t         .    • 

WILDBAD. 


HOTEL    KLUMPP, 

Formerly   HOTEL   DE   L'OXfBa.     , 

Me.  W.  KLUMPP,  Peopeietob,;  ,.''.! , 


THIS  First-dass  Hotel,  oontaining  45  Saloons  and  2^5  Bed-rooms,  with  a  separate 
Breakfast  and  new  Reading  and  ConyerBatioii  Room»,  as  wdl  as  a  Smoking 
Saloon,  and  a  rery  extensire  and  degant  Dining  Roma :  an  artificial  Garden  orer 
the  riTer,  is  situated  opposite  the  Bath  and  Conversation  House,  ai^d  ii^  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Uie  Promenade.  It  is  cdebrated  for  its  eleganl  anli  tomfortable 
apartments,  good  Cuisine  and  Cellar,  and  deserves  its  wide-spread  reputation  as  an 
excellent  HoteL  Table  d'Hdte  at  One  and  Five  o'clock.  Breakfasts  and  Suppers 
it  la  carte.  Exchange  Office.  Correspondent  of  the  principal  Banking-houses  of 
London  for  the  payment  of  Circular  Notes  and  Letters.of  Credit.  Omnibu&es  of  the 
Hotel  to  and  from  each  Txain.  Fine  Private  Carriages  when  requested.  Warm 
and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotels 


EXCELLENT    ACCOMMODATrON. 


ZARAQOZA. 


Cri-and    Hotel     die     I'^Eiarope. 

THIS  HOTEL  is  exceedingly  well  situated  on  the  Place  de  la  Constitution,  the 
healthiest  part  of  the  Town,  and  deserves  the  Patronage' of  English  Travellers. 


The  Apartments  are  comfortable  and  olean,  and  Charges  Modexate. 

ENGLISH   AND   FRENCH  COOKS. 


E 
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ZKiXi. 

STA.G^      HOTEL 

3/lMr  the  StemttJboat  Landhtg  Pier, 

BEAUTIFULLT  BituatacU    Table  d'H^fte,  3  frv    Be^  from  1|  to  3  ft 
Attendanoe,  50  centimes.    Very  comfortably  fitted  ap.    Moderate  CharBBB  and  Gm 
Atteadaaoe.    Ooiiibuaea  to  the  Bailway  Station.    


ZURICH. 

H6TEL  DE  L'EPfiE  AU   LAC. 


Mom  boaWltfly  dtroftwl  ia  th»  midrt  of  tfa«  Town,  with  a  miiUflniint  ftew  ott  tta*  A1|m.  Ijte.  i 
QUotea.    ■ntiialyiieir  aadflompleteljrrMtorad. 

Propnetor:  Ch.  HORAT. 

Pr4m«lptd  ^Mlwm— EueUant  beds.  graMert  fileanHin— .  bMl  Utchflo.  aMamOn  mnricm,  tofawt 
Qennan,  Boflliti,  IVenoh,  Italian,  axid  Americui  newapapen.    Thaae  lanymges  are  agakau  in  the  Ho«wL 

XMmMr  oi  «verv  Aonr.    Owiwiftw  erf  Ote  Btatun. 

With  Map  and  112  lUnstrations.     Post  8^0.,  Is.  6<f. 

T^INEVBH    AND    ITS    EEMAINS:    Nabbativk    of  Bi- 

^^     SBABOHBS  and  DisoQVSBiES  at  Nineveh  daring  an  Eipeditioa  to  Amjm 
in  1845-7.    hj  Rt  Hon.  A.  H.  Layabd,  D.C.L. 


N 


With  Map  and  150  Ulostrations.     Post  8yo.,  7s,  6d, 

INEVEH    AND    BABYLON:    NAB&ATxyB  of   a   Sscoro 

Expedition  to  Asstbia,  1849-51.    By  Rt.  Hon.  A.  H.  LA  YARD,  D.C.L 
JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

■■■■■'■ ■■  ■■ ■     I  ■-■■!  ,      11      II ■  

KUGLER'S 
HANDBOOKS   OF  PAINTING. 


With  140  nitiBtrations.    2  vols.,  Grown  8vo.,  30«. 

THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS.  Based  oq  the  .Handbook 
of  Eugler.  Originally  Edited  bj  the  late  Sib  Chablv 
L.  Eastlaks,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Bevised  and  Bemodelled 
from  the  most  recent  Besearches.     By  Lady  Eastjlaks. 

IL 

With  60  lUnstratioiif .    2  vols.,  down  8to.,  2i«. 

THE  GERMAN,  FLEMISH,  and  DUTCH  SCHOOLS. 
Based  on  the  Handbook  of  Kugler.  Originally  Edited  by 
the  late  Dr.  Waaoen.  Third  Edition.  Be^^sed  and  in  part 
re-written.  By  J.  A.  Cbowb,  Author  of  "The  History  of 
Italian  Painting." 

JOHN  MUBBAY,  ALBETVTABLE  STBBET. 


Tl.  MURRArS  HiLKOBOOff  AI>V£RTI8fiR.  t5 


VALUABLE    WORKS. 


tIFE  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO,  Sgulptob,  Paintbb,  and 

Abchiteot:  inolnding  ineiiited  Dooumbnts  from  the  Buonarroti 
Archives,  illustrative  of  hi«  Life  and  Wobks,  n&w  for  the  first  time 
pybl^hed;  By  Charles  Heath  Wilson.  With  Portrait  and  other 
JBngraviDg&    Royal  Svo.,  268. 

IISTORY  of  PAINTING  in  NORTH  ITALY  from 

the  14th  to  the  16th  CENTURY.  Drawn  up  from  fresh  materials 
and  reoont  researches  in  the  Archives  of  Italy ;  as  wel]  as  from  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  Works  of  Art  scattered  throtghont  Europe. 
By  J.  A.  Obowx  and  G.  B.  Cataloaselle.  WithlllustrBtiDnSb  2  vols., 
8vo.,  42». 

IjIFE    and  TZAQTES  of  TITIAN.     With  some  Account 

of  his  Fajolt.  Chiefly /rom  nevf  cmd  unpublished  reoords^  By  J.  A. 
Cbowe  and  G.  B.  Cayalcasblle.  With  Portraits  and  Illustre^tions. 
2  vols.,  8vo.,  42«. 

Pbe  TRAVELS  of  MARCO  POLO,  the  VENETIAN, 

concerning  the  Kinodoms  and  Mabvels  of  the  East.  A  New  English 
Tersion.  Illustrated  by  the  light  of  Oriental  Writers  and  M(xtem 
Travels.  By  CoL  Yulb,  C.B.  With  19  Maps  and  130  Illustxationa. 
2  vols.,  medium  8vo.,  688. 

TROY  and  its  REMAINS.  A  Narrative  of  Discoveries 
and  Researches  made  on  the  Site  of  iLnm,  and  in  the  Tbojak  Plaik. 
By  Dr.  Schlieh ANN.  With  Maps  and  500  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo.,  42«. 

HISTORY  of  POTTERY  and  PORCELAIN :  Eotptiak, 
AssYBL/^N,  Gbsbk,  Etbusgan,  Roman,  MEDTiEVAZ*  aud  Modbbn.  By 
Samuel  Bibch  and  Joseph  Mabbyat.  With  Coloured  Plates  and 
500  Woodcuts.    2  vds.,  medium  8vo.,  42«.  each. 

rb.e  MOON :  considwed  as  a  Planet,  a  World,  and  a  Satellite.  \ 

By  James  Nasmyth,  C.E.,  and  James  Cabpenteb,  F.R.A.S.    With  ^ 

24  Illustrations  of  Lunar  Objects  and  numerous  Woodcuts.    4to.,  SOs.  \ 

Tlie    MOSEL,    the    LOIRE,    and   the    SOUTH    of  i 

FRANCE.  A  Sebies  of  Fobty  Etchings,  with  Dbscbiptivb  Letteb-  ' 

PBESS.    By  Ebnest  Geobge,  Architect.    2  vols.,  royal  4to.,  42s.  each.  \ 

HISTORY  of  ARCHITECTURE  in  all  COUNTRIES, 

from  the  Eabliest^  Times  to  the  Pbesent  Day.  By  James  Febousson, 

F.R.S.    With  1600  lUustmtionfiP.    4  vols.,  medium  8to.  \ 

The    CATHEDRALS   of  ENGLAND   and   WALES. 

With  a  History  of  ea«h  Sbb,  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the 
Biaaopa.  By  Righab&  J«  Kiao,  B.A.  With  ^K^'IUustntiona  7  vols., 
post  8vo. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALB£MARL£  STREET. 


morra;^  handbook  advertiser. 


ESTABLISHED     ISaa. 

THE  OfilGIIML  GUIDE  &  TRAVELLERS'  DEPei 

LEE  &  CARTER, 

440.  WEST    STRAND,    LONDOI 

(Hearly  opposite  the  Charine  Cpob.  Hotel). 


BAGS 


KWAPSACK8         PORTMAlTTBAnX 

/«fenAfy  r^  ore  r«!p«rf/wrj  .'Brifei  to  wrt  rt«  B,aabliAmM 
Wore  making  purehatet  for  iheu-jowuy.    """""^ 
AH  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  TRAVELLERS'  REQUISITES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 


Gnide  Books  (in  pookM  Mnainn) 
Maps  and  PImb  of  aU  Parts.  ' 
Foreign  Dictionaries. 
Dialogaes  and  Grammars. 
Polyglott  Wasliing  Books. 
Jonmals  and  Diaries. 
Pocket  Books  and  Note  Cases. 
Purses,  Sov,  and  Nap.  Cases. 
Money  Belts  and  Ba^s. 
Writing  Cases  and  Blotters. 
Ink  Stands  and  Liglit  Boxes. 
Foreign  Stationery. 
Travelling  Cliaae  Boards,  &c. 
KniTes,  Scissora,*  Corkscrews. 
Barometers  &  Tliennometers. 
Field  Glasses  ft  Compasses. 


Hat  Cases  and  Bonnet  Boies. 
Lnggage  Stmps  and  Labels. 
TrareUittg  Lamps. 
Camp  Candlesticks. 
Flasks  and  Drinking  Cnpa. 
Sandwich  Cases, 
Lnncheon  Baskets. 
Dressing  Cases  &  Honaewira, 
Soap  and  Bmsh  Boxes. 
Sponge  and  Sponge  Bags.     ■ 
Batljs  and  Air  Cushions. 
Waterproofe  ft  Poot  Warmen. 
Camp  Stools  and  Leg  Beats. 
Portable  Closet  Seats. 
Etnas  for  boiling  water. 
Combs,  fimafaes,  and  Miners 
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